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Of all the vase-painters who were a! work in Athens in and 
about the year .V2.'> it. r.. Andokides h one of the most interest- 
ing'. l’art of thi" interest i- due to the fact that he seems never 
to have heen careless in his work: so that although his figures 
are often out of drawing, and always show a power of observation 
stronger than his power of correct delineation, still his work 
as a whole is thoroughly good. Another source of interest 
lies in the fact that lie lived at the peiiod when the black-tigim d 
ware was going out of fashion and a new style with red figures 
was taking its place. Andokides did not. however, at once give 
up the old manner for the new. and we find several vases signed bv 
him. on one side of w hich P a black-figured picture, while on the 
other is a rcd-ligmvd one. lie evidently thought both the black 
and the red forms of decoration were good, and so tried to give 
his vases an added charm by combining the two styles. The 
same idea is shown on much later vases, though in these the 
black decoration has a secondary importance. 1 

Klein, in the second edition of bis fr/‘a < T osett hi>t d/ov- 

ternKjiinfiift'iK enumerates six vases-' signed by Andokides. Other 
students have, however, attributed to him other vases on the 
strength of the similarity in style between them and the signed 

1 M<>nnuh'nt> //*//’ In^tifuin . \ i, PI, l!>. (tKRHArii, .hot'; - 

le*e/ie I u\nthihh'i\ 12 s **! Jaiix. lle'>chrci!>'Hi>i <1 \ abCwsainrilinaj In 

411 . 

2 Fi\ «_* ampliMiTi-i and «>m* kyliw 
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onesd Klein liimselt’ ill a single instance attempted to do tin.-. 
I have not seen the vase itself whieh he considers to he by Audo- 
kides, but. to judge from the plate whieh he Quotes. 1 the vase 
bears but very little resemblance to the master's signed work.’ 

Owing’ to the kindness of Professor Furtwaengler. i am now 
enabled to add several vases to the number of those whieh. if not 
aetually hy Andokides. are at least intimately eonn toted with 
him. In style they agree absolutely with his signed work : but 
when one remembers the extreme conventionality of the vase- 
painting in this early rime, a conventionality that controlled 
even the smulle.-t detail', and further our ignorance of the cus- 
toms of the potter.- guild (if one may use the term) in ancient 
times, it become' manifest that we can. with satetv. only »av that 
these vases show lib style and came probably from hi' work'hop. 
A\ hether they are aetually by him or not. i' another Question, 
and one ot hut secondary importance. The general Questions of 
where and when they were made, and what currents of thought 
they make manifest, are the important problem' to solve. 
The name of the potter A not of the 'lightest value. "Whether 
it be Andokides or another it means absolutelv nothing to us, 
for we know nothing about him. An algebraic epilation would 
do Quite as well. "I’he very laek of signature on work that 
is '0 exactly similar to va'C' that he did sign is curious. Is it 
not possible that pupil' and a-'istants were the makers of the 
unsigned vase-’' To whomever they are due. such a statement as 
Klein make': 1 ’ - Aon den 'diwarz- mid mthfigurigeu Amphoren 
gehbrt ihm ain-h der grbsste Theil der un'ignirten." i' unproved 
and mi'leading. 

before beginning the discussion of the va'C~, l will add a few 
notes to Klein. His Xo. k has since been published in the 

’Fl’KnvAexiir.Elt, Ar.h, Z,ihn„i, 1881, p .’,01 ; :d-o i n Kosi'iieu's 
/■"" 'l- Gnci/’. I ; 21t)n, 1. ."> 8 , -220'), 1. 01. Hal’sER. Juhrhiifh d k. <1 . 

ai’-li. hid , 1 S’ eg |, inn. iii.te. Warms, f'lifiilin/io »i lUn.-l.-jhimvl |Ws ,, t //,.■ 
Br't'.'h , l'j-j 

1 Xi*kl DL"VJ:ii«.Ki^, L'Etrxiic ft /» 5 Etrx^ut PI. 9 

■* Ot tlil-5 Vd'i*, Si\ in tin* (J/r.fttr ,1 /*<*// / l^sSj p I9d, 'ay- - ■' mi vaM* ipu* 
M Klkin iittiibue, a tort a mun a\U, a Andokides. ’’ 

c tlr'ie •//. Vi/ien „ut M-ush rJi/n , 2d ed., p. 188 . r r his Kiiphrnmnt, p. .10, note 

7 (h'tffh I a^en w>t J/WVi'vs "//>., p. 1S9 
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catalogue of the Burlington Fine- Arts Club. 1888, No. 108 is- 
here drawn from photograph?.. 

His No. 2 is here given in half-tone (Figs. 1 and 2). 

His No. 3, now in Madrid ( Figs. 3 and 4). The verb in the 
inscription has the form irroecre v. not hroleaev. Cf. Arch. Am., 
1893, p. 9. 

His No. 5 is here drawn from photographs (Figs. 5 and 6). 
It is not true that the lyre-player “ sitzt auf einem Stulil.” He 
stands upright (Fig. ti). 

No. G. Published with plate by Scheidcr in the Jahrbuch 
d. k. d. arch. hut.. 1889, p. 19d, Tat'. 4. 

The vase which Andokides seems to have made oftenest is the 
amphora of the form' that prevailed in Greece at this period, and 
all the vases to which I shall call attention are of this type. His 
style, as is always the ease with an artist whose work is hound 
rather closely by conventionalities, can he learned better from 
looking at the reproductions of his vases than by a description. 
His chief characteristics are considerable freedom of composition, 
great delicacy in drawing, and great wealth of detail. 

No. 1. The tirst vase which I will mention is in the British 
Museum (Figs. 7 and S). There is little to be added to the 
description in the catalogue, 9 hut it may be well to point out, 
more in detail than is done there, tin* similarity of this va?e to 
the signed work of Andokides. To begin with, if the Athena 
be compared with the Athena on the Berlin vase, 10 (Fig. 10) 
the similarity between the two will be seen to he very great. 
The drawing of the figure, as a whole, with the clothes following 
exactly the outline of the body, with but a few straight lines to indi- 
cate fold? at the bottom, is the same in both, and also the same as on 
one of the signed vases in the Louvre." Further, the rich decoration 
of her chiton is Mich as occurs on all the signed vases. The hel- 
met is of the Attic form, which Andokides used only for Athena. 
To other figures he gave the Korintliian helmet. The figure is 
unfortunately not completely preserved. The middle part of the 

* Furtwakxisler, B* /'finer Vast Taf. iv, 35. 

a Cat. of the Black-figured Vast- a m the Brit . Mu s' , 2S'o 19.1. 

10 Gerhard, Tnnksehalen u. Gefaste i. <1. Mas. zu Berlin , Taf. xix. 

11 Klein, Griech. Vasen mit Meistt rsigu . , p. 190, 5. 
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P 1^. — Ojivkkne of Amimioka by Am>*»k i i> k.- — L or vhk. 


body, trom t li* * brea-t t< > the middle <>t the thigh. including the 
right hand and wri-t and ]i-tr arm, ha- In-n iv-tmvd. The left 
hand ma\ ha\e held -« anything — a flower. perhap-, a- <>n the 
signed Louvre va-r. Then 1 i- in> tolling what form tin* segL had, 
for the Leilin and Lou\iv va-e< -how two di— iinilar and fantastic 
forms, while on the similar un-igned va-«- we find other-. The 
manner in which tin* hair ot Jlcraklo- and Iola<>- is painted, w'ith 
elightlj raised little lump- ot hhwk. «>mir- al-o on the Leri in 
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va-'f. Further. ultl •nirl i 1 1 < 1 ■ >k i • 1« ■- \\;i ~ 1 1 ■ >t t i i * only ^ ; r ~ 

painter win i u 'i ll till- t i i nu nt i >i’< 1 — < al rlr.inl - u < -i i a- lolao- 1 * 1 • f 
has. still it i' tin.* one that < »< -< -h r~ alnio't > ■ x*-l u - i v« 'y mi hi' va-i 
The overlaying of w hit*- and pu rj >1« ■ ] >ai nr i- anode r « -1 i:i r.n t • i'i-t i . 
of thv work i it And' ■ ki ' 1 * •'. 

This ovi-rla viiiLT "f rial paint "ii tin- < arl\ n d-tiu'U! < d va~e' i- 
interv'tin tr. a~ 'how i n lT In ’W t hv * > tei-k ] lotti-i'' di' 1 not at tir't tfra'p 
the full t‘< >r< -i ;• of their new invention, and ottr-ii jiaint' d details 
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Fig. I* — Oiwkkm: of Amphora by Am>okidi> — Bfrlix. 



Fig. lit — B kveii-nK ok Amphorv iy Aadokide- — Bkki in 
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of their work in the wav they had keen Used to paint them oil black- 
figured vases. Another illustration ot the same fact B shown by 
an amphora 1 - in Munich. On one side is a black-figured scene 
of heroe' playing - with pc.>M. Between them stands Athena. On 
the other side is a red-figured Dionysian scene. The figures in 
this latter scene have the round eyes of black-figured work: but 
what is to be particularly noticed is that most of the main out- 
line' of the scene are uiriseJ. Tin- artist evidently wa~ so used 
to black-figured work that he did not realize that red-figured 
work did away with the necessity of engraved outlines. Another 
point that illustrates the misconception of the possibilities of the 
red-figured technique ly the potters who first practised it. i~ that 
there are vases on which the inner markings of the figures ^some- 
times all. sometimes only parti are scratched ( one can scarcely say 
incisedj by some dull tool. The kylix in Munich, signed by I’liin- 
tias , 11 i' such a vase. Another is a fine amphora in Munich . 11 It 
belongs to the black and red-figured chi'S. On the black-figured 
side Herakles. attended by lolaos, mounts a chariot. At the 
horses' heads stands Hermes. On the red-figured side Dionysos 
lies on a k\iv>) attended by a maenad and a satyr. The names 
of all the figures are engraved, and 71 Bo the inscription ' 1 77-77-0- 
Kpdn y /raXok. The maenad B the figure to be noticed, tor the 
upper part of the chiton is covered by dull incised lines carefully 
drawn from neck to wai't. reminding one of the archaic female 
statues in Athens . 11 

A careful search in any large vase collection would undoubt- 
edly reveal many more such instances as those above noted. 

To return to the discussion of the British Museum vase. A.~ is 
pointed out in the catalogue, the manner in which 1 hankies holds 
the lion 1 Fig. 7 ) is, apparently, quite a new invention of the artist, 

'• J.UIN, (A if. I a 'tt'/ii =. a aim ni Afii nrh i>n :»7*i The \ i" r.-uvl«>-Iv draw 11 . 

,! Sl‘D JvLEl.N, Up nt , p I'.Dj. HaILIWUJ, (Jfirr/i. Mn.sier^r/, <lU‘H . p 1 ft!* 

14 Jahx, 474 Oin* aicJiamluo i-t t«» whom 1 -liuwcd t h i> IV It convinced that 
it was by Andukid*.- To m \ eye tin* drawing not "nod crmuj;h tor him (note tin* 
brea-t- of tin* maenad;: nor l; tin* detail neb enoii-b. imr the type of face :Mich 
as lie an«l his a-'i^tant** [’’) drew W li\ attribute all \ a^o- that an* more oi le^~ 
alike t<> one man v 

la Cr. al~<* Munich 474. 474. 47S, 41m. <»n which the dre^cs and hod ms in part arc 
go marked 
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derived perhaps from the common type of I leraklcs throwing the 
boar down on Eurystheii'. An unknown predecessor of Ando- 
kides seems to have had the same idea as to the way in which 
Herakles threw the lion, for he has represented the beast lying 
on his hack, while the hero, throttling him with one hand, pounds 
him with the club. 1 " 

Hut it is thi' verv divergence from the hackneyed type of the 
scene, this attempt to give new life to a composition which be- 
came tiresome through incessant repetition, that stamps this vase 
more certainly than any quantity of technical details could do as 
being the work of Audokides or his school. 1 shall recur to this 
characteristic of his vases again, and it ought to be borne clearly 
in mind. 

The scene on the other -dde of the vase, of two heroes playing 
with /c.v.o'( Fig. St. looks as though it were but a reworking of the 
group on a well-known vase by Kxekias. 17 The marked similarity 
between the two scenes need not make us believe that one artist 
was intimately connected with the other. (.1 ranted that this com- 
position was part of the stock in trade of the \ ase-painters of the 
transition period (a fact which i- absolutely certain), an artist 
with the technique of Audokides would, if he undertook to draw 
the scene, of necessity produce much the same picture as Kxekias. 

It appeal's, then, that the pictures on this \a~e agree with the 
work of Audokides in regard to both form and detail': and that, 
further, the most striking mark of his work — a confidence in his 
powers of delineation which led him to break free from the bonds 
of convention — is clearly visible. No one can doubt that the 
statement in the British .Museum catalogue is correct: that the 
vase is in the style of Audokides. It is either by him or some 
one working under him. 

Xo. i. 'This amphora, of the same type as the other', is in the 
Louvre t Figs. 11 and 1 d>. < hi the black-figured side fhig. IT) 

is Ihonysos in white chiton and striped and dotted himation, 
which is draw n under the right arm and thrown back over the 
left shoulder, lie stands to the right. lie is crowned with ivy 
and holds in his left hand a conventionalized vine with bunches 

16 (iEllinr.il, At/serl. OooU. . T:if. Si 

17 Wiener Vorleyeblott* r, Tuf. Vi, 1. 
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Fig. 11. — Ouver'E ok Amohora i\ iue Style of Axdokides— L or vre. 

of grapes thereon. In his right hand hr holds a kantharos, which 
an ivy-crowned maenad, clad in the same way as Diomso-, but 
with black and dotted chiton, tills from ati oinoehoe in her . .gilt 
hand. Following her conies a bearded and ivy-crowned satyr 
carrying a wine-skin over his left shoulder. 1 >iony'os is followed 
by two similar satyrs, of whom the first one [days a lyre. ITe also 
has a hit id' drapery over his left shoulder. The one behind plays 
with krotula. 

On the ivd-figured side ( Fig. Id), on the right. Kerberos, with 
two heads, a snake rising from the forehead of each, and a snake- 
tail stand' to the left, under a conventionalized Doric building. 
Herakles. clad in short tunic and lion's skin, armed with bow, 
quiver and sword, stoop' towards the dog. 1 Ie holds a chain in his 
left hand, while he stretches out his right with a petting gesture. 
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Fit,. 12 .— Reverse ok Ami-hoka in' iukSiiuhi A.mmiuh. — L oivitr 

Between tlio two is a tree. 1 1 -t uliieli leans Ilcrakh' eluli. 

.Belli tnl Ilerakles stands. to tlie ri-lit. Athena. ela<l in a richly- 
ilect. .ted Ionic chiton. She wear' an n-u'i- witho.it gorgotioion, 
and ail Attie helmet, and -lie carries a 'pear in her right hand: 
'he stretches her left toward' the hero. 

In technique thi' vase agree- perfectly with tlm-c hy Andoki- 
des. The Athena i< almost a replica ot the figure on the Briti-h 
Museum VU'C. and consequently hears a similar relatioii'ln]' to the 

Athena* on the 'igned va'i-'. The noticeable characteristic 

of the figure of Heraklc' is the attempt of the arti't to render a 
natural attitude — an attempt which A in large degree successful. 1 ' 

15 A -imilar representation of the scone is 1 1. w. t i . .ned t.y F I m w a k n. . r. k ft as being 
in the Ajijuirnf «/. Bed. M"S . Mnp/,e, V2. 10. So- R.w HKU ' !.■ o/c/i. I. 22oj, 1 AO. 
The same scene oil a black-figured amphora in Mo-row p« Juhrl;,. 1, •!. /.. n Arch. 
Insi zn Herb it. 1S‘.*3. pj,. 1 r,c.— 7 V -lew- Am.loki.le~ supetionty to hi- predecessors. 
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This attempt to reproduce more natural and more complicated 
attitudes than his predecessors had succeeded in representing is 
the most distinctive, though not tile most noticeable, characteristic 
of Andokides. The peculiarities of lii- technique, though they 
resemble those of other arti-ts. are his most noticeable charac- 
teristic, and are likely to blind one to the real interest of lii.» work, 
which lie- in the fact that lie .-hows on almost every vase that is 
certainly by him an endeavor to attain a greater freedom, be it in 
subject or treatment, than that of his predecessors. AVe have 
noticed this in the TTerakles scene on the Briti-li Museum vase, and 
it is very marked on the signed amphora-*. (An the "Berlin vase tin- 
group- of athletes (Fig. t * ) with their intermingled and fore- 
shortened bodie-, and the figure- of hares in place of the usual 
palmettos under the handle-, and on one of the Louvre vases the 
swimming girl- show' clearly the direction of hi- arti-tic endeavor. 

The black-figured scene on thi- vase i- les- well drawn than 
any of the signed work, and in this respect is -imilar to the un- 
signed va-e in Bologna of which I shall -peak later. The satyrs 
are of the same type (with long hair and horse-’ ear.-) a.- tlio-e on 
the -igned vases at Madrid and Ca-tle A.-liby. though in the lat- 
ter case their hair i- cut short. Thi- similarity, however, is not 
evidence for or again-r the vase being the work of Andoki- 
des. because it was the usual type at this time. The bad draw- 
ing is. on the contrary, di-tinctly against such an origin. The 
drawing of the mu-cles of the satyrs is quite different from that 
of Andokides, ami wor.-e than his. though hi- is none too good. 
The mo-t marked difference occurs in the drawing of the stomach 
muscle-. On the vase under consideration they are done in a 
manner at once hasty, conventional and incorrect. On the Mad- 
rid and Castle A-hby vase-, Andokides lias indicated them with 
a general accuracy, and ha- also -ugge-ted the rihs, which the 
arti-t of this vase fail- to do. Further, Andokides, on the -igned 
vases ju-t referred to. shows more or less knowledge of tin- articu- 
lation of the knee ; whereas the artist of this vase draws it in two 
different and equally bad ways. Similar bad drawing is shown 
in the two principal figures of Dionysos and the Maenad. Both 
of them are wooden and lifeless, and remind one of the figures 
on earlier black-figured va-es; while in the drapery of neither is 
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Anclokides's love of delicate ornament and tine folds visible. In 
fact, this black-figured picture and the one on the Bologna vase 
described below do not agree in style with the work of Andokides. 
The red-figured scenes on the same vases agree much better. It 
is quite possible that he made both the vases, but it is equally 
possible that some underling made them in his shop. 

Xo. 3. u> This vase, an amphora like all the others, is in Bo- 
logna (Figs. Id and 14 i. On the red-figured side Bionysos, with 
long locks and hair bound by a fillet, stands to the right (Fig. lo t. 
He wears an Ionic chiton covered with small dots and an hima- 
tion with round spots, each surrounded by a circle of dots. In 
his left hand he holds a branch of grapevine on which are bunches 
of grapes — -the outlines being incised, as is the hair of the figures. 
In his right hand he ha- a kantharos. Towards him steps a 
maenad clad in Tonic chiton decorated with crosses and half 
maeanders. Over her head she has a hood of the same stu.fi. 
A chlamys ornamented with dots and crosses hangs on her shoul- 
der: the ends, one crossing her breast and one her back, are 
thrown over her right arm, which she holds toward her face, as 
though smelling the flower in her hand. In her left hand she 
carries a lyre. She wears large earrings with pendants and a 
necklace. Behind each of these figures is a satyr with a fillet in 
his long hair. The one on the left plays a flute, which he hold' 
in his right hand, while he Ini' another in his left. The one on 
the right holds his right hand open and slightly outstretched, his 
left clenched and at his side. 

On the black-figured side llerakles. in cuirass and short tunic, 
with sword at side, stride' to the right, grasping the Xemean 
lion in his arms i Fig. II). The lion stands on his hind legs 
and has a dotted mane. Behind this group is Tolaos, dressed in 
the same wav as his master. Tfe too has a sword. Both his 
arms are bent at the elbows: in his right hand he holds the club 
of llerakles resting on his shoulder: in his left the how. In 
front of the group is Athena, striding to the right. She is clad 
in a long ornamented chiton, and is armed with 'pear, helmet 

la Mentioned by Fcrtwabnulku in ltoseii ebS Lie , I, 2100. 1. 08. I am tdd by 
Dr. Fried. Hauser, of Stuttgart, that there is a capital drawing of it in the Apparat 
des Rain. Inst. 
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and shield. The symbol <>n the latter is a lion’s head. She turns 
her head to look at the light. 

At the first glance one sees that thh vase belongs to the same 
set as the others, and a minute examination brings eouviuetion 
that, if not by Audokkle' himself, it is very probably the 
product of his simp. The satyrs are of the same type that we 
have seen before on these vases: and if the drawing of their 
knees seems hardly good enough for Andokides. 'till the freedom 
with which the figures are drawn, and the general naturalness of 
their attitudes, are eminently in his spirit. Further, the draperies 
of the two central figures on the red-figured side, with their rich 
and delicately drawn pattern', the tine folds and the manner in 
which they follow the outline of the figure, are exactly correspond- 
ent to the draperies on the signed vases. The maenad is. however, 
the figure which both a~ a whole and in every detail shows the 
spirit of Andokides. The freedom with which her body is 
bent at every joint distinguishes her from the work of tlu* earlier 
va<e painters, such as Amasis and Exekias, as clearly as it shows 
tli ■ same feeling fpr naturalism that Andokides shows in hi' 
swimming girls, in the capital foreshortening of the Athena on 
the Berlin vase, or the figures standing by the lyre-player on the 
Louvre vase. As 1 have said before, it is this, in great measure 
successful, attempt to make his accuracy of hand equal his sharp- 
lie" of vision that distinguishes Andokides from other potters of 
his time. The visual comparison between this figure and the two 
maenads by Aimi'i'-" shows this more clearly than words can. 
J ley ond this general similarity there is a further one of details. The 
gesture ot holding a flower occurs on the Tierlin vase and twice on 
one of the Louvre \ ases. It is. however, a gesture so common 
that its occurrence on this vase is hardly more than negative evi- 
dence in favor of the theory that the vase is by Andokides. The 
way. however, in which the further side of the maenad’s chiton is 
shown at the bottom, is a characteristic which is, I believe, confined 
to Andokides and his school. It occurs on all the signed vases on 
which there arc figures in chitons, and is another indication of 
the artist's attempt at naturalism. Still further evidence is 
afforded by the earring, made of a large circle of gold (?) with 
20 Wiener Vor/fjKh?., ls»9. Tut m 2 
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heavy pendants. This and similar large forms occur several times 
on the signed vases. J1 Similar earrings were used by Amasis to 
(leek out his figures, but other artists at this time seem not to 
have used them. 

It is >u eh little details as this that mark the individuality 
of Andokides, and show how he was striving to make his art a 
means of personal expression in preference to a mere conveyance 
for stereotyped, and hence lifeless, forms. If we look tit the 
signed vases tfor, of course, we can argue from them alone, 
though all remarks of a general character that 1 make about them 
will be found to hold good of the unsigned vases as well), we see 
that lie rarely repeated details. The figure' of Athena are in both 
the instances where they occur 'considerably alike, but the artist 
shows his fancy and taste tor variety in the (littering forms of her 
segis and in all the finer details of her dress. If we continue this 
comparison of the figures of Athena to the unsigned vases, the 
general similarity combined with differences of detail becomes 
more and more marked. This general likeness, and the stiffness 
which is stronglv marked in her figure, mav he due to the artist's 
feeling of reverence for the gods, and more particularly to his 
reverence for traditional religious symbols /nr*c. The same stiff- 
ness, and a look of greater archaism than one sees in his human 
figures, are plain also in the figures of Dionysos. Although aim- 
ing to make his pictures as lifelike ;s possible, and doubtless 
sharing the common belief that gods and goddesses possessed 
human forms and appeared, as lie depicted them, on earth among 
men, he vet was not entirely free of the feeling that an indescrib- 
able something of divinity rested in the statues themselves of the 
divinities which he worshipped, as his ancestors had done before 
him. And so when lie eanie to draw these divinities, instead of 
lending them the life he did the other figures, lie copied some 
statue — or at least repeated types which were originally derived 
from statues.- There is no reason to doubt that a statue was the 

21 Once nil the Berlin \a-e" and mx nr "even time" tthe photograph which I ha\e 
of the va*e doe" not allow me to be certain) <>n the >igned •• Amazon vase in the 
LoU\ re. 

22 Types exactly similar in general st\le to tlio a »* of Andokides are of "o frequent 
occurrence on the earlier vases? that it is probable the feeling I have assumed was 
held by Andokides was common to the majority <d hi> country men 
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model for the Atliena. That such types existed in sculpture at 
this time the figure of the goddess in the west pediment ot the 
temple at Aegina ■'how* — a figure whieh agrees almost perfectly 
with these figures on the vases. The head on the early Attic 
coins is also very similar, though the crest of the helmet naturally 
had to he altered to suit the shape of the coin. It L worth while 
noticing, however, that the helmet i* of the Attic type (on the 
coins, without cheek pi eves'), which was the only one given Athena 
at this time. What add' strength to the belief that Andokides 
had some statue in his mind when lie drew this figure, is the 
fact that, beyond the general similarity of the figures, the helmets, 
even down to the scroll' upon them, are almost copies one of 
another. 

The same love of variety of detail is noticeable oil the Amazon 
vase in the Louvre. Of the three Amazons, each one is differ- 
ently dressed from the other two. and on the other side of the 
vase no two of the swimmers arc alike. So on the other vase 
in the Louvre, the two men who listen to the lyre-player are un- 
like in lire" and gesture, while on the opposite fide of the vase 
the two warriors differ from each other in every detail. 

Turning now to the lilaek-figured side of the Bologna vase, we 
notice the same poorness of work as compared with the red- 
figured *idc that we saw on the unsigned vase in the Louvre. 
The Athena is as ill-drawn a figure a' could be found on a pan- 
Athenaic amphora. The drawing of the knees of Ilerakles and 
folaos slum’s the same misunderstanding that is visible on tile 
Louvre vase, 'flic drawing of the feet and legs is also unusually 
had. But together with all these dissimilarities to the certain 
work ot Andokides. there are many similarities, such a* the deli- 
cacy and detail of the drawing, the shape and decorations of the 
sword scabbard, the use of purple-red for the beards of the 
figures.' 5 and the foreshortenings of Athena'* shield. The same 
conclusion that we formed in resrard to the other unsigned vases 
is the best here — that the \a*e L not b\ Andokides himself, but 
was very probably produced under Ids direct supervision. 

Ao. 4. The vase that now comes under consideration i* in 

‘‘ My f>!i< ’C >irr;i pti <>f the va-e doe- not allow mo to he absolutely 'lire of this, hut 
I think there i- no doubt. 
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the Faina collection in Orvieto . 21 Both sides are red-figured. On 
one Herakles, to the right, >lioots an arrow at two Amazons who 
attack him. Behind him stands Athena turned to right. At liis 
feet lies a third Amazon, who raises her hand, imploring mercy. 
A fourth, behind the first two. is wounded in the thigh and walks 
off to the right, turning, however, to look at the battle. Hera- 
kles is clad in a lion's skin, the fur of which is indicated by dots, 
and a short but gaily-patterned tunic. He is armed with bow, 
quiver and sword. Athena, armed with spear, helmet and shield 
(sign, a gorgoneion ), seems almost a copy of the figure of the same 
goddess on the signed vases. 2 ' Of the Amazons, the one on the 
ground leans on her left arm and raises the right towards llera- 
kles. She is armed with shield Oign. a flying bird and dot') and 
sword. She wears a short tunic covered with patterns — maean- 
ders. dots, stripes and rows of animals ( ?). Her hair is gathered to- 
gether in a dotted lmod. and she wears large, round earrings. Of 
the two fighting Amazons, the farther one is armed with a Korin- 
tliian helmet, the top decorated with a scale pattern, spear, shield 
(sign, rays) and greaves (edges ornamented). The nearer one 
has a short 'potted tunic and her hair gathered into a 
hood. She Ini' large earrings with three pendants, a necklace, 
aiyd is armed with spear, sword and shield (sign, flying bird 
within a circle of dots).' The wounded Amazon also has her hair 
in a hood(?) and is clad in a short dotted tunic with a dotted 
chlamys over her shoulders. She is armed with a bow. 

On the other side of the vase Bionysos, bearded, stands to the 
right, playing a lvre. lie wears an Ionic (?) chiton patterned 
with dots and crosses and an himation of the same pattern. Be- 
fore him stands •• una donna [a maenad] (orecchini) die porta mi 
cantaro ed un‘ oenodioc." 2 " She is crowned with ivy(f), as are 
also the two bearded satyrs behind Dionysos. Both of these lat- 
ter have long hair, and one carries the other on his shoulders. 
The field of the design is filled by branches of grape-vine, oil 

Ann. dell' Inslit.. 1ST7, )>. 1-w. 

25 The photographs which I laid taken of the va-e are so extremely had that it is 
impossible to he absolutely certain in respect to -nine details 

26 1 f.jPp (jie description of this figure from tile An/iah because I can make abso- 
lutely nothing of my photograph. 
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which hang bunches of grapes, the outlines of which are incised, 
and the single grapes made by little lumps of black. Whether 
the vine leaves arc laid on with red paint, or made in true red- 
figured technique, I cannot tell. 

As in the case of the other unsigned vases, one can see at once 
that this vase is closely connected with Andokides. The love of 
fine detail, the delicacy and accuracy of the drawing, the natural- 
ness and complication of the two scenes, is just what we have 
seen on his signed vases. Of the figures which compose the 
scene of Herakles and the Amazons. Athena is the only one who 
is stiff" and awkward, — hut this difference between her and the 
other figures I have already explained. In detail she seems to be 
precisely like the Athena on the Berlin vase : the foreshortening 
of her shield (ef. also that of the fallen Amazon) being a very 
noticeable point of similarity. But it is the bold way in which the 
artist did not hesitate to throw his figures together in' any wav 
that might make the scene seem vivid and lifelike, that stamps 
the vase with certainty as being cither by Andokides himself or 
by a pupil of his. The way in which Herakles strides over the 
fallen Amazon, who. leaning on her left arm. raises her right hand 
towards the hero, is exactly similar, in the expression that it give' 
of a marked tendency towards naturalhm of design, to the swim- 
ming girls on the Louvre vase and to the wrestlers on the amphora 
in Berlin. Very similar wounded figures occur on the signed 
kylix in Palermo, though in thi> case they arc not quite so well 
drawn — probably owing to their small size. Other details beside 
the decorations of the dresses, that agree with the signed vases, 
are the earrings with their large form and elaborate decoration of 
pendants .- 7 Further, the sword scabbards are of just the form 
and decoration Andokides seems to have preferred, 2 ' and the 
decorated greaves of one of the fighting Amazons can be partially 
matched by those of one of the warriors on the signed Louvre 
vase. The difference in the way the Amazons arc dressed and 
armed finds its counterpart in the Amazons on the Louvre vase. 

27 Of. signed “ Amazon " va>e in Louvre and Berlin vase. 

28 Of. Berlin and both signed Louvre vases. Their occurrence also invariably on 
the unsigned va^ei, which I have tiied to show came from Andokides’ workshop, 
adds probability but not proof to this va»e having the same origin as the others. 
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The variety in the way the figures on these vases are armed is 
very noticeable. It does not occur on the Palermo kylix, but 
there the small size of the vase, just as it led Andokides to be 
rather less elaborate in his drawing than on the amphoras. was 
also the cause, probably, of the lesser elaboration of detail. The 
two warriors on the signed Louvre vase are a good case in point. 
Except the two spears, not a single weapon or article of the one 
is like the corresponding weapon or article of the other. One 
warrior wears thigli-protectors, the other has none: one has a 
round, the other a Boiotian shield : one has a double crest on his 
Ivorinthian helmet, the other has a dog(?) or fox (Vj, whose tail 
forms the crest proper. And so on. 

Helmets were an article on which Andokides seems to have 
enjoyed letting his imagination play. On the two signed Louvre 
vases there are three Korinthian helmets, each of which is differ- 
ent from the other two. A helmet with a dog on it occurs on a 
vase by Amasis”' and on a much later red-figured vase, 1 " but it 
seems never to have been a common type, and the extra weight 
of the bronze animal would have made it impracticable for actual 
use. The type with double crests, such as the other warrior on 
the Louvre vase has, was common enough. It was known even 
as early as Homer's time , 31 and occurs again and again on vases. 
There were, however, two or more ways of arranging these 
crests. Either they rose from the sides of the helmet, over the 
top, in converging curves like horns. 1 - or else they were arranged 
as on this vase, one in front and one behind, on the long axis of 
the helmet. Helhig does not acknowledge this arrangement, but 
says: “Biese letzten Darstellungsweise ist, wie e- scheint, nur 
dadtirch veranlasst. class es selir schwierig war, eincr solchen 
Helm [one with tire crests rising from the sides] in dor Protil- 
ansicht zu dcntlichen Ausdrucke zu bringen. da hierbei die dem 
Betrachter zunachst betindliehe Kiihre die andere deckte." There 

2a Il’cV/if/- I 'urhfiehl., 18S9, ill, :5b 

30 Batmeister, Dsnk.il klnss Alterthutu* , abb. oDo— Bullet. areh. .Yrc/W., i t 
Tav. 7. 

n See Helbig, Dun llomerwhe Epos, p 801. 

3 - Helbig, fig. 10-3. Cf. fragment of vase by Niko^thene*. W/en VorlepehL, 1S01. 
Taf. vi, 4b. AUo amphora in Munich, No. 13 (Gerhard. Au^erl. Vn^enh., 1141, 
and Munich, Nol 379, 1383, 1*298 
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are, however, two points that go against this view, at least 
so far as Andokides is eoneerned. The first is that he not only 
shows no signs of having been afraid to attempt to draw objects 
that were foreshortened, but, on the contrary, seems to have en- 
joyed doing so. Athena's shield and the athletes on the Berlin 
vase, the chariot on the Castle Ashby vase, the satyrs on the one 
in Madrid, or the swimming girls on the one in the Louvre, prove 
convincingly that Andokides was not afraid of the difficulties 
of his art. Furthermore, it is very risky, when dealing with 
the work of a man who drew as well as Andokides, to say that 
had he known enough he would have represented objects in a 
manner different from that in which he has represented them. 
There is, however, another fact that is perhaps even more convinc- 
ing. Before thinking that Andokides made a mistake in his draw- 
ing, one must ask the question: Is there any reason to suppose 
that such a helmet did not exist': On the ground of balancing 
the helmet, this method of arranging the crests is just as practical. 
I believe. a« arranging them like horns : and the only reason against 
it would be that it seems as though having the tail of the crest hang- 
ing in front of his face must have been inconvenient to the warrior. 
But against this supposition may be brought two facts. The first 
is that the tail of the crest is rather short. The second is that, 
whether inconvenient or not, such a type occurs with a single 
crest. On the •• Amazon " vase by Andokides. in the Louvre, 
between the feet of the horse, there is resting on the ground a 
Ivorinthiau helmet, from the top of which rises an oval knob. In 
front of the knob is a liorn-like object curving towards the front, 
to the top of which is fastened a crest (presumably of colored 
horsehair i !l which falL in front of the helmet. The oval knob 
must be. 1 think, to balance the weight of the crest and its sup- 
port. Whether this support was a real horn or merely made of 
metal we cannot tell with certainty, but it is safe to assume that 
if ot metal it was meant to be an imitation of a horn. It has the 
shape of a horn, and in this differs from the usual crest support, 
which is of the same thickness from end to end and probablv of 
rectangular section. Furthermore, horns were used as decora- 


M See Hkldiw. up. cd., p. 109. 
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tion of helmets. Herodotos 14 tells of a race who formed part of 
Xerxes host, and who had ini 8e rpai KetfiaXyat Kpavea ^ dX/cea • 
irpos §e toIctl Kpdvecn and re Kal tcepea npoariv (dobs %d\icea, inr\crav 
8e Kal \b(f>oi. Such helmets as these. with crests and horns (but 
without ears), occur on the famous vase fragment from MvkenaP 
and on the Klazomenai sarcophagi. w 

Another type of helmet which falls midway between the one 
with a single crest falling to the front and the one with two crests 
(each having its own support), one of which Hulls in front and one 
behind, is shown on a sarcophagus also from Klazomenai. ' on 
which a warrior is represented with a helmet, from the top of which 
rises a sha/h' horn-like support, from which depend two crest.', 
one to the front and one to the back. 1 Knee, although Ilelbig is 
probably right in thinking that some of the earliest painters may 
have represented helmet-crests which in reality fell over the 
sides, as though they fell to the trout and back, still there can be 
no doubt. T think, that this latter type existed. 

The Dionysiae scene on the other side of the Orvicto vase i- 
quite as markedly in the style of Andokides as the Iferakles 
scene. The richly ornamented draperies worn by Dionysos, 
which cling close, 'bowing the outline of hi' body, the numeroii' 
and line folds and the long, hanging ends of hi' initiation, are 
such it' 1 have called attention to s<-\ era! time' on the signed vases. 
The taste for variety of movement and complicated position' come' 
out well in the group of the two satyrs, one of whom carries the 
other on his shoulder'. 1 ' We may conclude, then, that this va'e 
also was made at least by a pupil of, if not by, Andokides hini'clf. 

Xo. a. Thi< amphora h in Munich (Xo. :->S8). It belongs to 
the red and black-figured chiS'. 

,!i v it . 7*). Stem think" they were the Pisidian- There h a lacuna in the text 
Cf. statue of wariinr ft mu Delu". No. 247, m the Atheii" Mu-eum 

Sc h l i k m a x v . Mi/e* h>v and Tmw.s, p. 13 m With thi* fragment and the one 
represented on pi Toll, <•/. II. x. 20<) tt*. 

36 Anttke J>enL}/m/ef\ L> d i. lift. 4 Tat*. 44 - 4»» (Y hlack-tigured amphora in 
Munich, No. 3. 

37 Juiim <>f I It'll Studies, iv, PI. 31 

83 For -similar group" see Journ. Hell. Stud., 1890. PI. 12. Roem. Mitt . 1891, p. 
2U0 (Petersen Catalogue of Greek Ya>cs m the Ashnndean Museum. PI 
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On the black-figured Ode Herakles. the lower part of his body 
draped in a black and red-striped robe covered with a star pat- 
tern, lies to the left on a U.i.n e under a grapevine. He is bearded 
and curly-haired, each curl being engraved. In front of the kline 
is a small table on which stand' a kvlix and food. Above Ilera- 
kles hang his bow. quiver and sword. In front of him stands 
Athena (to right) armed with Attic helmet. a?gis and spear, and 
clad in a striped (black and red) Doric chiton. She stretches her 
right hand towards Herakles. The iegis tits her like a cuirass. 
A line of interwoven snakes mil' up her back, and also from her 
throat to her waist. This form of iegis is due to the artist's 
imperfect understanding of the limits of profile drawing. He 
wanted to show all the snakes which were on both edges of the 
iegis, and could have been seen only from in front, and so he 
drew them in this manner. It is simply another of the innumer- 
able instances in which the Hivek artist represented part of a 
figure in full front and part in profile. 

Behind Herakles stands (to right i a small, nude servant: his 
left hand hangs open by his side, his right is stretched over the 
top of a large iJu'/ios. which stands in front of him on an elabor- 
ately carved support. His hair is drawn in the same way as that 
of Herakles. Behind Athena is Hermes (to right) clad in dotted 
tunic with maeander border at neck and bottom: also a striped 
(red and black) and dotted chlamys. Both arms are bent across 
his breast. He is bearded, his hair is long, one lock falling over 
his shoulder, and along his brow arc little spiral curls. 

(In the red-figured side the scene is similar. Herakles lies (to 
left) on a richly decorated l-Hnr A His him ition, patterned with 
dots and crosses, covers him completely but for his right arm and 

V) In Julm’" catalogue tnU figure L called Diony<o- ThU is surely a ini>tak«-\ 
for -jiieh a t\ pe a* this of Athena and Diou\-o«, did not fA-t, and it i> one of the 
typical one* for Athena and Herakles. (See Gkhhari>, Ti itiksthalen , Taf. S 
f'f. also Kux hkh'* // Oi tec ft >nol Rna/i Myth , r. 2215). It L true that 

none of Herakles' u-ual attributes are ropio-witi'd, hut the arti-t may have thought 
that, as he had put them on the opposite "ide *f the va*e, they Were not needed 
here. Furthermore, the figure ha** not the characteristic"* which Andokide* gave 
Dionysos. On the vase in Madrid and the one in Ca-tle A-dihy he has long hair. 
So also on the unsigned Louvre and Bologna va*e*>, and I think on the one in Or- 
vieto. H ♦ j re, however, the hair is -short, and in this and the red beard the hair 
agrees perfectly with the type of Herakles drawn by Andokide* on the Berlin v a bo- 
und with the type on the unsigned \ase« in London. Pans and On ieto. 
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breast. He 1- bearded (purple overlaid) and has a wreath of 
leaves (purple overlaid) in hi- hair. I Id- left arm rests on a richly 
•embroidered cushion, and in hi- left hand he holds a kantharo-. 
His rib'll t hand clasps his raised right knee. Before the Mine is a 
small table, on which are a kylix and various otic-lings of food. 
Over and about the Mine a grape-vine stretches its branches. The 
leaves are made with purple paint overlaid. At the foot of the 
Mine stands Athena clad in a Doric chiton (of a diaper pattern of 
crosses and dots), and armed with Attic helmet, spear and aegis. 
.T?he has a flower in her right hand, which she stretches towards 
Herakles. 

-V superficial examination 0 ipiite sufficient to enable one to 
.--ee that this vast- i- closely connected with Andokides and hi- 
school. There is the sum - delicacy of technique and richness of 
detail that characterize Andokides' work. But beyond this the 
similarity of certain figures and detail- on this vase to those on 
the signed va-e- can hardly be explained except by the -uppo-i- 
tion that this and the signed va-e- were made in the same work- 
shop. The figure of Athena, for instance, is. but for the absence 
of the shield and the different form of the ;egis. almost a duplicate 
of the Athena on the Berlin va-e. Her helmet, her face with 
(jueerly-drawn chin and mouth, her dress (note the way the further 
side 'hows between her feet i, are a- nearly alike as two thing' can 
be that are not absolute copies one of the other. Her gesture of 
holding the flower occur- again on the signed Louvre vase, and 
was, as 1 have already noted, a gesture frequently adopted by 
Andokides and hi- school. But if the likene-s between the 
Athena on thi- va-e and the figure- of the -ante goddv— on the 
signed amphoras is marked, it i- still more noticeable between 
this and sonic of the other unsigned vases. But for a difference 
in size the Atln-na on the Briti-h Museum vase and the one on 
the Munich va-e are almost absolute replicas of each otln-r. The 
pattern of the dre— is exactly the same, even in the way it -tops 
at the knees. The bottom of tile dre-- and the feet on one vase 
are almost indi-tinguisliable from those on the other — even the 
decorations of the helmet repeat one another almost exactly. The 
figure of Athena on the unsigned Louvre vase can scarcely be 
differentiated from these other two. Naturally the comparison of 
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one unsigned vase with another proves nothing as to their author- 
ship. and all I wish to show is that the reasons I adduce for con- 
necting one of these unsigned vases with Andokides hold good 
for all of them. 

If, further, the figure of llerakles. particularly the head, he 
compared with the figures on the signed vases, the similarity of 
form and technicpie will he seen to be very marked. It is true 
that the freedom of composition and search for naturalism of 
representation which I have attempted to show was Andokides" 
chief characteristic, is hardly noticeable on this vase, but there 
are traces of it in the manner in which llerakles" leg shows 
through the drapery, and in the folds of the Initiation about his 
arm and waist. But though les- distinctly marked by the char- 
acteristics which distinguish the known work of Andokides than 
the other vases in our list, this vase belongs to the same class, 
that i- to the vases made under his influence and probably his 
direct supervision, and which for all purposes of the broader 
study of ceraiuography may he considered together with his 
signed works. The fact that the vase shows less clearlv than 
some others the special characteristics of Andokides does not 
invalidate this statement, for the works of any artist, even of one 
hampered by conventionalities and ignorance, vary from one 
another often very greatly. 

The chief points to notice in the black-figured picture are the 
delicacy of drawing, and the fact that the scene is not as well 
drawn as the red-figured one — a difference that, as I have said 
above, occurs also on the Louvre and Bologna vases. 

Xo. 6. This, the last vase to consider, is a red-figured am- 
phora, of which, unfortunately, only fragments remain. 4 " They 
are in the collection of Dr. Friedriek Ila user, in Stuttgart, to 
whom I owe the most sincere thanks for his great generosity in 
sending me and putting entirely at my disposal, his own draw- 
ings of them. 

On one side of the vase is llerakles and the Xemean Lion. 41 
Athena and Iolaos stand by. llerakles leans over to the right 

40 Jahrbuch, 1893, p. 100, note 15. 

41 The condition of the fragments does not allow a very detailed description of the 
scene. 
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(grasping the lion around the body ?). Above him hang his bow 
and quiver. Behind Ilerakles stands Athena clad in an orna- 
mented chiton and ;egis and armed with Attic helmet and spear. 
Behind the lion is lolaos. He is bearded, has fillet in his hair, 
and holds Ilerakles's club, which is shown merely by an incised 
outline in the black background. 

On the other side, on the left, a woman clad in chiton and 
himation, both of dotted pattern, stands to the right, talking with a 
hoplite. Behind him is a horseman, to the right, who wears an 
elaborate chlamys (the arrangement of which -is not quite clean 
and carries two spears. In front of and facing the horseman is a 
bowman in Scythian costume. 

That this vase is closely related to tire Andokides van 1 - is clear, 
but I do not believe that it is by Andokides himself. If it is by 
him, it certainly tails far below the standard of bis signed work. 
It is true that in the Ilerakles scene the Athena bear.' a marked 
resemblance to the figures of the same goddess on the Berlin and 
Louvre signed vases, but a close examination shows that this 
resemblance is not so great as it seems at tint sight to be. As I 
have frequently said, the 'UrenO'S. delicacy and abundance of de- 
tail of Andokides' drawing form one of bis most marked charac- 
teristics. These qualities are all lacking in the fragment. The 
helmet crest, the snakes of the icgis and the feet are all drawn 
with an unsteady hand. The crest does not show the very 
delicate decoration that those of the Atlicnas on the signed 
vases, and even on the unsigned ones exhibit, but lias instead 
a more clumsy stripe. Then the uncertain and irregular drawing 
of the patterns on the dress and of the scales on the a'gis is very 
different from the decisive, almost mechanical, work on the two 
signed vases. Further, to obviate the difficulty of making the 
quiver-strap and club red-figured, the artist painted the former 
with purple paint overlaid on the black background and 
merely incised the outline of the latter. The Louvre •• Ama- 
zon" vase shows that Andokides was not troubled by such diffi- 
culties incident to the red-figured technique. The legs and feet 
of Ilerakles and lolaos are poorly drawn, and the head of the lat- 
ter is not at all of the same type as that found on the signed 
vases ; the mouth, nose, eyes, in fact every part, including the 
way the hair is made, by little dots of overlaid purple, are different. 
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On the other side of the vase the same general similarity to 
Andokides' work is visible, but also the same unlikeness. The 
figure on the left looks like figures by Andokides, but differs, 
just like the Athena, from the signed figures in being badly drawn. 
If any figure with a spotted ehiton by Andokides be compared 
with this one, the irregularity and clumsiness of the pattern on 
the fragment will at once be seen to be in marked contrast to the 
extremely careful work of the master. The same criticism holds 
good in regard to the bowman. Of the horse it is difficult to 
speak, there is so little of him left: but 1 think lie is a rather 
more thin-necked, Hat-chested type than Andokides drew. But 
as a horse occurs only once on the signed vases, it is almost quite 
useless to endeavor to draw any deductions from the way lie is 
drawn. 

In neither of the pictures is there any sign of an endeavor on 
the part of the artist to attain any realism of representation, such 
as I have tried to point out on the signed vases. Taken all in 
all. we may safely conclude that the artist of the fragments was 
not Andokides, but was of the same period and probably influ- 
enced by him — perhaps was one of bis assistants. 


11. 

The study of them vases in their detailed aspect suggests one 
or two problems of a general but important character which need 
to he considered. One of these is the date at which Andokides 
lived, another is the origin of the red-figured technique. 

The first of these can be settled with comparative accuracy. 
Loeseheke ,J lias pointed out the similarity in style between the 
basreliefs of the middle part of the sixth century it. c. and the 
vases of Exekias and bis contemporaries. Further, among the 
rubbish used by Ivimon to build up the Akropolis in Athens, after 
its burning by the Per-ians, have been found vase fragments of 
the styles of Exekias and Epiktetos, and some of even more ad- 
vanced red-figured work than that of the latter master. Hence 
the Andokides and other vases of the transition period must be 
set several years earlier than the Persian "Wars. Just how many 

*- Athen . Mi/j/t , IV, 289 f. Taf. u 
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years it is impossible to say. Ilartwig. however, 1ms shown good 
reason t< > believe that the beginning of the activity of Euphrouios 
\va» about 500 i;. e.* 1 I leneo. if we allow twenty-live or thirty years 
for the advances in power of drawing. >(<■.. which distinguish vases 
of transition period from those of the still hampered, but notwith- 
standing nunli freer, style of Euphronios and his contemporaries, 
we shall probably not be far wrong. Still another bit of evidence is 
to be derived from an inscription discovered on the Akropolisp 1 
which reads: Nj/cwiS;;? /cepagetk ge /cal ’ XvSo/ciStji aveO/j/cev. That 
this Andokides was the vase painter whose works we have been 
studying, there seems no reason to doubt, for the inscriptions found 
on the Akropolis show that it was a not uncommon event for tile 
vase painters to set up an offering to the goddess. 1 ; The inscrip- 
tion belongs to the latter half of the sixth century u. c. From all 
this evidence we get tok-rabh certain evidence as to where Ando- 
kides lived and are al-o abb- to date him Very accurately. 

Bearing in mind. now. when and where Andokides worked, 
it will be well' to see what relation hi- work bears to that of hi- 
predecessors. Klein 1 " -ays of hi- work: •• Exekias blickt als 
Vorbild liberal! (lurch, -o da~s die Fermiithuug er ware sein 
Lehrer gewesen. -ehr nulic liegt. Sclion die < fefassformen und 
die betriictlichen Bimen'ionen erinuei'ii an ihn." The idea ex- 
pressed in the second sentence i- manifestly \aluele" in the dis- 
cussion. Tin- shape of amphora Used by Andokides wa- a dc\el- 
opnicnt from earlier forms and was in common ii'r in hi' day. 
Exekias neither invented it. nor was he the sole user of it in the 
generation preceding Andokides. Finally, of the four amphora' 
that are signed by Exekias, only mu ha- the form ii'ed b\ Ando- 
kides. Further, no argument lie- in the fact that of the five 
amphora' signed by Andokides. four of them happen to be of a 
size that correspond' to certain \a-es we have by Exekias. The 
number of signed \ a'e- we have by either nui'ti r i' altogether too 

^ II un w ii>. Dit (Jr/f/t, ■*,:/(' ./ M> I '/« -■>*. hu't i> , p 1 if 

*W7J .Jib! Jo hi fut, //, II t l,s>7i. p 14'* 

*’ Podautm \ in-t*ri]»t it Hi" li.iv** In m t’-uind. - th»* •■!>«* -it Xe.t'ch"-. 

Knttui and Euphr*>nit'- Sxrnxit /.ka in tin* ./ •hrhn.J, , p 1.)“> il In 

relation t* » a- patioii ^ndd**— - »I p"tt<*r~. mv I'ui.llfi:. fit >n'f , »'%.•/#» 

t/n . 4th i*d . 1 , p. '222 

4,1 fr, ‘lt-1 h V«$€II Hid M» r-"t . p. !?■*>. 
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-mall for us to argue in thi' way. And i' it credible that an 
artist as original a' Andokides should have been so intiueiieed by 
hi' master (whoever he may ha\e been) as to prefer to make 
va-e~ of the -aiiii' size a- the master had made them 'r 

A' a matter of fact, it k a hopeh — ta~k to try to solve the 
question of the absolute relation of Andokide' to his predeces- 
sors. In the work of Andokides (and much more -o in that of the 
earlier artist') the full ex]nv"ion of the personality of the man 
was so hampered by ignorance of drawing and by conventionali- 
tie' of one sort and another that to attempt to build, on the very 
weak f.mndation of our present knowledge, a genealogical tree 
of the art-iitmily to which this arti't belonged, would be a futile 
task. When one remembers the extreme conventionality ot the 
drawing of all tin- arfi.'fs at thi' time, and that the likeiie"es in 
the work of any body of artist' who have only half ma'fered their 
art. who are in the stage where they cannot express what they 
will, but only what they have learned how. are always much more 
marked than in the work of men who have completely ma'teivd 
it. one will be chary of such theories a- Klein's. Klein may be 
light: but then, again, he mav not be. There can be little 
doubt that Andokide' knew the work of Exekias, but there is abso- 
lutely no proof that the earlier potter w\i' the nui'tor of the later 
one. There are. of chiin-. 'imilaritic' in the work of the two 
men. but they are 'imilaritic' of convention rather than true simi- 
larities of style. Besides. there i' another arti't to whose work 
the vases by Andokide' bear (piite a' much resemblance. This 
arti't is Annt'i'. 

As I have said, one of rla- chief charaeteri'tii ' of Andokides is 
his liking for great variety of detail. Now. thi' same \ariety occur' 
on the VM'C' by Ama'i' more than on tlio'e by Exekia'. 1 have 
mentioned the earring' worn b\ the Amazons and swimming 
maidens mi the Louvre vn'c a< occurring on a va'e by Anni'is. 17 
Then the helmet' on the Amasi' vases are of as many different 
forms a' on the Andokides va'C'. Helmet' with double or 'ingle 

47 Wu'tt Vorlet/rM , l**'.). Tat' jii. 2. 
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ere.-ts, ln'li aft', with animal- for civaTs. 4 ' helmets of the Ivirinthian 
and Attic type. Attic helmets with hiyli or low ere.-t- occur on 
the varies of both. The contrast between tlii- variety and the 
dull repetition of the suin' -Imped helmet- on va-e- by Exekias, 1 '' i- 
very noticeable. < >r compate the yreat variety of -hield symbol- 
rhosen by Ama-h *' and the dull blankne— ot -hield- by Exekias,’ 1 
Then tlie yreat variety of dre— pattern- on the Andokides vase.- 
is much more nearly et|U.dled by the Ama-i- than 1>\ the E.xckia- 
figures. Another little point tit notice i- the very neat way in 
which Ama-i- draw- the overlapping fold- at the bottom t gener- 
ally) of -hurt chiton-. They are folded -o a- to make a ziy-z ay- 
line with sharp points, -omethiny like the tenth of a -aw. - T lii - 
also occur- on the Andokide- va-e-. ; T'he-e are all little detail- 
and may or may not mean anythiny. Tln-v allow it- to conclude, 
hmvever. that, leaviny the iu-olnlile ipt< -riou of ma-ter and pti[>il 
aside, the va-e- by Andokide- bear more re-euiblanee to tin i-e by 
Amasi- than to tho-e of any other ot die earlier va-e painter-. 

The second ipie-tion. that a- to the origin of the red-tiyuivd 
technique. i- one that i- not -o ea-y to -olve. 1 cannot see. luuv- 
ever. that there i- any ground for certain of the theorie- that ha\e 
been propounded, in the fir-t place, there i- no rea-on for any 
theory in regard to the matter. The u-e of the red-tiyuivd tech- 
nique had no development, in the proper -eii-e of the word. and. 

4 ' On an umplmia in tin- Unti-h Mu-eiun ^ Li. »’ ♦ L>>t>< llK e ■ A ■< /> /v l>-8l r 

}*. 01, note 0i tried t«> pn>\e tin- \ t« • b<* hv Exeki.i-. Hi- tii-i aimiment n lati\< 
to the in-enption- i- -< ateelv < i edible It i- , in parr that the word Ama-i- i- tlm 
mini* 1 of one of the -ervant-, hut that Einen zweiten fur emeu Aethn»peu pa--en- 
den Nunien kannte dci uii”«'iunnt«* V* if«*rtim*r «1 *t Va- unlit und -flu mb df-hah 
sinnlo-e Xeiehen ’ ' Exekia- - knowledge can liaidly hav been -t > limited. Hi- 
second argument, that tin technique look- more like that of Exekia- than that « it" 
Ainui*h", ha** force 

Mr. Cecil Smith t< dlmv.- thi- \ mw f’r If /«*v !"«»/ *yehf • Vfr/oi<;hhi-- d 

Tafelil. Tat*. HI, -j i. but add- evidence in regard to the I** 1 d<> n#*t «,uite -e- 

the force of hi- argument about tin 1 iim* ■ »f H m the ln-u'iptinn. for if it *{»*•< im: 
occur ol-cwhere «*n Aina'*!' va-» n*» more dm- iron tln-e l»y Exekias 

Note. — S im.** the abuxe \va- written, Mr Cecil ihmth wrote relative to my 
remark: “ That i- -•» : hut -1 nee Exekia- i- * ertainly a later must than Ama-i-. In- 
i' le-s unlikely to have u-ed H than Ama-i- • ->f eour-e it i- mu -ayin^ mm h 

49 I Vten Yorbfifhl , 1888. Taf. vr. vn. 

50 I Vten. Vorl&icbl., in. 2 c. 1888, vii. 1 c, 1 d. 

02 T! >€ti. I or/o/d'/.. 18851, Taf iv. 41*. 

’Warrior " vase in Louvre: Berlin and Pah-run* va-e- 
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owing to the nature of thing', could have had none. There i< 
no intermediate stage possible between making vases with black 
figure' on a red background and earns with red figures on a 
black background . 4 The idea liui't have come to some vase- 
painter all at once. To theorise a' t<> who this va-e-painter was 
or about the original cause of hi' ideas i' unite uselcs'. The 
only point on which to theori'e i' : when wei’" red-tigured vase' 
first made': and this question the excavation' on the Akropolis 
have answered with an accuracy that cannot lie more than a 
decade or two wrong. 

Klein '' propounds th ■ the >ry that the red-tigured teehniipie 
was develop. -il from the gorgoiieion on the iu'ide of kvlixes. 
As I have said a Vue. there is no development in tin: red-tigured 
teehniipie. Moreover, this is a theorv bawd u[nin a mere 
supposition and not on nn\ f.u-r. Such theories delav rather than 
advanc ■ kn i.vledg ■■ K >' only thi'. but even if one 1 >ok' at the 
matter fr >m Klein’' point of view, the fact' go directly agaiii't 
him. Tf the gorgoiieion suggested red-tigured t-eluiiipie (he it 
remembered that the gi.irgon 'ion <’> <n tl- r in l-pi/'ii f 1/ ft rhiiii/iit . 
so how it can have -</,/,/, <t, ,1 it i' dittiiulr to understand), how 
does it happen that of all the kvlixes w hich 'how both teehniipie' 
together only one’' ha~ tin- m nr picture red-tigured with the 
'I'tfcr blaek-tignred. Tr might puife a' well have been -devel- 
oped" frnn tie- outline bead' that oi-riir on the kvlixc-' bv II-r- 
1 1 1 igeiie'. Tak mid •' or rli - other painter' of tl 1 i~ elu". 

The believer' in Klein*' theory might that, the exterior 
being the nio't iiu|iorrant part of the va'e. the new invention was 
ttied on that parr first. Thi'. on ground' of common si-ii'e. 

1 lr 'ui-lit 1 m- tli.'Ughr ili.it « 1 r:i\\ mu th Iimm- m i.iitlm** nnm-lv ii.** tin* 
*h»t >u] i 'lav :i* h.u'k»r«»tui.l, vvmilii he up Tin-. lnnv^vtu 

w 'iiM h.* u * I ’ 1 1 * * i * * 1 ■ t t*.< hit'tjiip-. mid a- in* -in It \\ « »i k hit- i*\t i h*_M*n 1‘ouml. u i- 
ti* -U-i u— th** point 

Win n. »W'inr:” t i i * * .ih«»\i*, I \\,t- m L. .mini,. Mr. Ci.il smith im* 

a ,, i.i»m»*nt. t'-Mij.l m Xaukratt- in th* wy t<*(.hnnpi.* which i haw ^ii<l hml 
*'i Th.- I.r *h«*n hu -li*.\\- part- <>{* two -a -At\ r m\i-pni^ 

a n i a 1 i in* 1 Jiii-mul rli.- a>-t Mr C- * il "Miitth kii.-w « *t‘ in* <*th* r « a-i* hut thi- .-tie. 
llti- ii.iiiitn tit "t \ "I i»i’«*ut \ :ilm* uit‘1 lnt'-t*— t, hut l- -« air.*I\ ul* \\ »-n* ht 

•‘ii-»u^h t<* :ilt**i th- u,**n* tal tmth <»1 my -tuti-tm in 
I’luph / ' </n >. s , p .\ii n 
Mvyhv hy Kpihku- in tin L.»uvn* 
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would be unlikely, tor the artist would hardly have practised new 
methods at the risk of mining Ids wares. Further, it would have 
to he proved that the exterior was the most important part of the 
vase- — a ditiieult task until we know ju-t how lunch the kylixes 
were put to real us - and how nnn-li they were ornamental. 

Ilartwig' 7 ha- propounded another theory: lje~a\s: K- hat 
alien An-diein. d is- Epiktet geradezit ah del' Ertimler die<er so 
iiberaus wiehtigon Xeiieruny o-elten darf. Jedcnfall' erliielt die 
Malerie rnit rotlien Fiyureii dureh ihn and seine (ieiiossen ihre 
erste Anshildung." Tire latter part o 1 ' this passage i~. ot eourse. 
true, hut the statement that Epiktetos was the inventor of the 
red-figured teehiiipue is a pure theory. We know that the teeli- 
nhjUe began in his tint hut it i' piiitc impossible to prove that 
any particular m m invented it : audit we could, the fact would 
haw bur the slightest interest, for these vase-p liutef' are lucre 
tntiiies to us. 

If. however. We search for what may be considered the first 
appearance ot the red-figured terlmipue. it i- perhaps to be found 
in the vases with black background. >*o , which the design is 
painted, generally in white or red. ' Six say-' 1 that hi' toiivie- 
tion is. •• pile les premiers e"ui' de cctte categoric sont anterieiif' 
mix figures rouges et ptt' il' out pciu-dtre etf en ipubpie chose 
dati' cette tionvelle invention." Any one who rc.ul~ hi' article 
and eiuisiders for a moment what lie point' out. that an enor- 
mous pii.mtitv of black-figured va-es have their designs enlivened 
in part by red or other colors, being overlaid on part' ot the de- 
sign. and who tvm 'tubers. further, that the whole tendency of 
(4reek art, at the beginning of the fifth century it. c.. was towards 
naturalism, will share thi' conviction rather than accede to theories 
such as that of Klein. For thi' luitui alism w ;t~ oni\ to he got b\ 
making the iigurcs light against a dark background. hecattse so 
long as wo see hy lllctitls ot light, those designs are the clearest ill 
which the m;i"e' are light and the detail' dark, rather than r'r, 
rrrsn. That i~ to ~av. an outline drawing i~ more easily understood 
than a silhouette. The only difficulty for the < ■ reek vase-painter was 

’*/>,* fri’n rft p 1 1? 

5s Six. ift'h /’• ‘tro \ ' I’nitti /!•>•/ fin. .1 '\'h 1 1 '•» -tiid *JM tl‘. 
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to lay the. black varni-h smoothly around the design. Vet this 
difficulty made uo appreciable delay in the history of red-figured 
wises. For though <nme of the vases mentioned by Six are 
slightlv earlier than any red-figured vase', yet this *- polychrome ” 
form of vase decoration does not seem to have existed at all by 
itself. It never, that is to say. formed an intermediate -tage be- 
tween the black-figured and red-figured techniques. Further, 
these polychrome vases prove what I ~aid above, that there is 
no development possible from the black-figured to the red- 
figured technique, for tlie-e ••polychrome" va~C' belong truly to 
the red-tig'ured <ia~s. W bo the artist was who first realized the 
fact that more truth to nature was possible with the red than with 
the black figures, we shall probably never know, but that the idea 
must have come t<> him full-fledged is clear. The only question 
that can have arisen in hi' mind win. whether it would be better 
to paint the design' »ri r the black or to leave them the ground 
color and draw the black background up to them. This second 
method, a* being the most thorough and satisfactory, was natu- 
rally the one the < .recks followed. 

Note I. — Since writing the above 1 have seen photograph* of 
two other amphora' w liich de'erve notice because of their like- 
ness to those 1 have mentioned above, (file of them is in the 
TIourgignon collection in Xaples i Figs. Id and Hi). It is exactlx 
the same in general appearance as the other amphoras. Its chief 
peculiarities are that the same scene i two warriors plating with 
jiessi) occurs on both sides, and that one side is in black-figured 
while file ether is in red-figured technique. The similarity be- 
tween these two scenes and the one representing the same subject 
on the vase in the British Museum is very striking, and perhaps 
the only reason (though 1 do not feel sure that that is a valid one) 
for not believing the vase to he by Andokides is the lack of sig- 
nature and the weakness of imagination shown in not changing 
the subject on the two sides. In all details the vase (so far as 
one can judge by a not very good photograph) agrees perfectlv 
with the work of Andokides — it shows the same love of orna- 
ment and the same accuracy of drawing, w hile the differences in 
action and dress of the two black-figured warriors and the two 
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red-figured ones remind one of Andokides’ realistic tendencies. 
If the va-'C is not by the master, it is by one of his best pupils. 

For my knowledge of the second vase 1 am much indebted to 
Mr. Cecil Smith, in whose own word- it is be't described. 
I have 'cen only an extremely minute photograph of it. and can 
merely &a\ that it is undoubtedly in the style of Andokides: 
more than this f cannot say. Thi' makes little difference, how- 
ever, for Mr. Cecil Smith himself would my no more. T believe, 
than that the vase is intimately connected with Andokides' work. 
Iiis description i' as follows :■ — 

Private collection in Northumberland. Amphora. IT-ual 
Andokides form, with faces of handles decorated with ivy leaf 
pattern, b. f. lit. 1 ft. S in. i$7//< -(.''itiilm/nt dr Ihiiuni rill, . Chris- 
tie \ Maii'on, 1So4. May l-'!, Xo. 4o : probably the same a' is 
described in Bull. ih.ll' Tn*t.. 1842, p. 187 : ~ce .lahn, Yoitn-'. z>i 
Jfiitichin. F.inleitg.. note 4f4: and Klein. E'l/ihrrm.f p. :)<>, note 
1. Broken, but .ipparently complete. -1 i< partly repainted over 
breaks. Both sides in panels. Xct pattern on each side: above, 
chain ot palmette and bud: under, same inverted. Below two 
purple lines continuous all round. Bound foot rays. In B purple 
leaves, lines on bow-case, jowl of lioii'kiu. cord of bull, one 
sybene, and taenia: the purple on the jowl is scored with incised 
lines, which are elaborate throughout. Beard in raised dots, 
black on black, and edge of hair incised. 

•'.1. Black-figured. ITcntkh « irith ( 'n tn,, Bull. IT, rnkh $ ( bearded, 
short chiton, lionskin with tail looped up in girdle, bow, quiver 
and sword, all at waist) carrying club over right shoulder: moves 
to right, driving hull by a cord fastened around horns. In his 
left he holds the cord and also a sacrificial torch : from the biceps 
of this arm hang two sybene, one colored purple. From the 
horns of the bull hang elaborate fillets, and its tail is very care- 
fully plaited. It is evidently the typical bull of sacrifice. Its 
neck is marked vertically with parallel wavy lines, alternately 
incised and purple. In background, beside bull, a tree. 

“_B. Bed-figured. The same identically." 


Xote II. — Since writing the above article. Dr. llauser has 
published in the Jahrb'ioh <1. k. <1. Arch. Inrt., 189.7. p. 1-71 f. . 
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Fie;. 15 — Oisviir-k or Auruoia i.v Siii.k or An'ihik’hik^ — X.uu.k- 

certain fragments of a kyli\ i 1 1 the Munich collection which ho 
iittril >ute<! to Amlokides. [ agree entirely with what I >r. Hauler 
say-, and w'oiild merely empha-izc the fact that the various ways 
used to repre-ent one object. a-, for instance, the liair, and the 
variety of position and action of the figure- rcpiv-ented by the 
arti-t of tlie fragment-, arc the charactcri-tic- which 1 have en- 
deavored to -how con-finite the chief point- of difference la-tween 
Andokides and other va-e-painters of hi- time. 

Owing to the kindness of Professor Manpiand, my attention 
lias keen called to an amphora puhli-hed hy Percy < lardner in the 
Cahill,, jn, Qf f],,' (i m /• 1 n-v- > tin _ I .c/i nm/t n/i Iflast'iiw , p. 1U, Xo. 
212. PL 2. Although hearing a certain re-enihlanre to Andoki- 
des' work, a close study of the va-e will show. T believe, that it w a.- 
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Fh. It) — Kt.vtr.-E of Amphora in Sn it: or Axuokidi. — Napi.l- 

not made 1 iv Andokide-. The carele—ne— ot part <>l the drawing 
(the Doric column), the lack ot' firm accuracv ot' line ( 1 leraklc-' 
feet, the lior-c-' leu'-, ffr.). the want of care and tineue— in detail 
(Athena's drc--. the die— ot the man in white, the lappet- ot' the 
tunic of the warrior in white at tite ltor-e-' head-. Ac. i. and finally 
the had drawing of part- (the hor-c- head-. </<•.). and the differ- 
ence in facial tvpr hetween the fitrurcs and rho-o on the -itrned 
vases show another ma-ter than Andokide-. The va-e i-. how- 
ever. of o-reat intcrc-t. a- showinir the similaritic- in the work 
of contemporary artist- induced 1 > y a knowledge ot tcchnh|Ue in- 
-uHicient to allow the artist to expre— him-elt with complete free- 
dom and fore in it him to adopt certain conventionalitie-. 

If It'll All !> XnllTON. 
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The inscription-? here given are intended a» a continuation of 
those published in this -I onuxAL. Vt >1. ix. p. 801 tf, by Professor 
•i. R. WTieeler. Xo. xvi is the inscription which he intended to 
publish under the designation. Xo. Xit. These are all now in 
the Central Museum at Athens. The fragments of stamped 
tile' given at the end of the article are supplementary to those 
already published by me in the same issue of the JoruxAi., 
p. 340 If. 

XII. 

This inscription hold' the first place in importance among all 
the inscriptions on stone hitherto found at the Heraeum, both be- 
cause it is undoubtedly the oldest and because it is so preserved 
that it may be read entirely. It is cut in a massive block of 
limestone which formed the upper part of the .A/r, the shape of 
which is so peculiar that a cut of it is here given. Its 
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break at the bottom, .44 in.: height at right side. .47 in.: at left. 
.34 m.: breadth. .31* in. Below the iu-criptiou there is a rec- 
tangular depression .22 m. wide and .00.3 m. deep. The letter' 
vary in height from .012 m. to . n 2 m. There is great irregularity 
in the spacing of the letter' a' well as in the direction of the lines, 
where the irregularity 'eems almo't affected. For example lines 
4 and li turn and run down the edge of the at right angles 
to the direction of the rest of the in-eriptiou. apparently not from 
the desire to avoid breaking a word, for this was surely done at 
the end of line 2. if not at the end of line L. 

The stone was brought to the Central Museum from Argos in 
the winter of ls'.nj— 1*4 with several others mentioned by I’rofe'sor 
Wheeler as lying at Argo.'. Whether it w;e found in the cx<-a- 
vatioii' of IS! >2 or of Is 03 I am not aide at piV't-nt to a'ccrtain, 
hut as it was apparently not seen by I’rofo'sor Wheeler, T infer 
that it was found at the elose of the work in ls!»3, alter he had 
made up his inventory. I am also uninformed as to the exact 
spot of its discovery. 

AiT* . bA.KM BorEhAtAO 
WA A < s PAtTAtAPAF 
AV.IAROm/ //£ iiTd 0~ 

IV R rA h / 0 w .p VAA A fVR, 

«/■ A/ £V t S 

'Pi * 7 o p j AA oZiBVfi/VAQ ^ 

\«\C/P O t.P A W QV b o f,, 

At 

a crrdXa /cat 6 reXapto 
l^apa [t]« 9 ['H]pa? rets A pyt 
[/]a? iapop.vdp.oves TOtSe 

"T ppaXia/v Avpavs dfpr'jTeve 

A \/capevy)S TXXevs 

’ A piaToba pos 'TpvaOios 
’Ag<£i/c[otT]o? YlavcfivX 
as 

The surface of the 'tone is slightly chipped at both edges. 
Room is found in this battered space for B at the beginning of 
line 1, but at the end there is no room for the N which might be 
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expected. Neither can this IV find a place at the bee-inning of 
line 2. where there is only room for I. The rough breathing. 
B was apparently not used before iapoi a> is -een by the clear 
ca»e of lapofjLvdfxoves. line b. 1 At the beginning of line b. I must 
have been crowded in. 'in -e the diphthong is used in the very 
oldest in'eription'd Tn line 4 the first letter may be TT. as all 
traces of horizontal lines, except of the top one. are doubtful. 
The fourth letter is almost certainly F. as the surface A smooth 
where the right-hand limb of a TT would naturally appear. 1 
Furthermore, if such a limb had the length which it has in 
IIapcf)v\a<;. line 7. it would have run into the A immediately 
below it. TlvpfaXi'top is a not unattractive conjecture, as a 
diminutive from fh/saXiV. a kind of bird, whiih in llesvehius i~ 
written II vppaXw. where the second rim seems to [mint to an 
original Neither 'TppaXi'av nor ITi'ppaXictH' appears to 

be known. 

In line 7. ‘ A/u<£i«r[p(T]o? would be a natural suggest ion. but 
there seem to be reasonably clear traces of an oitiutwi, as well 
as of the other two letters which have been included in brackets. 

There are many interesting peculiarities of form in the letters 
of the inscription. The most striking i~ the second nuiin-on ot 
la.p')p,vdp.?vi$, line b. 1 It is evident ar a glance that even apart 
from this „wii-rnn. which is probably an accident, we have an 
inscription venerable tor it' nnti< (uitv. K— i;, o -to, p — X. indeed 
run on in Argos to the end of the bth century. But we find 
be'ide~ these usage' D=S. F -p, V = v, X — </>- 0 = rough breath- 
ing. the diijitniiiui . and perhaps, more important than all these, 
the punctuation of tie* word' with three dots in perpendicular 

1 F< »r iapos a- a J/i\6v m Him* mi- Aiiken^. I>ml />.»/• $4 4 

2 Kohl. Id A :M. 4l> 

! The only oth'-r » — -ilu 1 ity , -me ^ wtmum ha- tin* hum A line '1 

* Thi- winiM pi— w ltli-mt <pn*-ti'>n f. >r a -im } »lv * ►*rr.»r * »t* tin -t* >n«*« ntt<*i . hut lot 
tin* tart that an him ripti*»n < onm rt«‘d with tin- t’mv.e «»t‘ tin tma-uiyot thet’mdian- 
at Delphi, which prohahly he]. mi:- t*» tin* * 1 1 li rrhturv H t , ha- three oinicr- -n-. all 
cr<>--wl in tin* saun* way M II • »*n- win* h.ul alieady pioimuneed in lavur of an 
Arrive arti-t fur thn t’ni*/i* on tin ground <>t the Ai*i»i\e lnnAnin in tin* in-enption 
win inclined t > in tin- cr«>— ed of «>ur j n-« *i i pt i> »n a < oriohoration of hi* 

view lint -men a <an*tul -ciutiiiy of all tin* «»i1ht "/<» <>f our m-enpti<»n tail- 
to di-t o\ any <*n»— mark-, tin- mt«*i pt station i»f tin- - -nr ra-r a- tin* -ur\ i\ al of an 
Argue peculiarity -< em- precaii n* 
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line-."' It may be added that M and IV show very oblique line- 
in place of the later perpendicular ones, tu the former letter the 
middle lines in -e\ eral ease- fail to meet at tile bottom. Alpha 
al-o. which in the main looks tolerably late, lias in one or two 
ease- the ero'- bar quite far from horizontal. Forms like 
Ai also, and 1 l«ie/>e\a 9 ‘ look old. In view of all tlie-o 
features it would seem ra-li to put our in-u-ri] ition much, ifanv, 
later than ;100 is. r. 

The dialect is Argive 1 »oric. pure and -ini pie. The names 
Alkameiie- and Ari-todamos have al-o a good Doric ring to 
them. 

The content- of the in-cription is a li-t of four 1 Iieromnemon-. 
one from each tribe, the name of which i- appended. 
'lepofjivt)nov£? wa- the u-ual name for the board hav ing charge of 
temple affaii's. not merely at Delphi, where the usage i- perliap- 
be.-t known, but in many other place- as well. For the Heraeiim 
it i- -een al-o in Xo. W T and in Wheeler's article. Xos. rV and 
IX. The in-ei'iption is interesting as affording the oarlie-t mention 
of the names of the four Doric tribes, The-e are -utfieiently well 
attested in later times for Argos and tor varioti- Doric communi- 
ties connected with Argos.'. 'I'lie editor- ot the inscription in 
the JJiilli/in ih C'uri'i ■'/iniii/'iiii-L JL Hi iiiift . vol. ix. [i. remark: 
c.lu-qu' ici les in-eription- dii I’elopomie-c qiti <lonuaieiit le- 
tioin- de- tribus argienne- d.ttaient toutc- de F epoquo imperiale: 
il y a queL pie intcret a le- retrouver dan- uu document qui 
reinonte. -clou toutc vraisemblancc an in'" -ieele avant notre 

■ \\v ii ,i \ i * } u*i *t >i 1 1 1 a«vu-l"tn<*<l t" fuel tin- * >1* pmn luatDui in -xi'ne uf 

our very nMi'-t | »D*t •*- \\ hit li ur« ht*-r known < // Kohl. CIA A'm- •">. 47. 41 4:2 
(the-e la-t lV'»m Aiim-i, *»•' l ID -Ohmpu hiuii ',e • . jlil, (ial.txkihi 

' **- 

lj Aiiki:V", />-/•' /)../• : 14 put- tin- i**t«'!in«*D of the e<«mhihati<>n :p a pecu- 
liarity ot Ar^n- an.l Ur-'t * Tipi vs i- a < a-e ni whn*h U ha- -urwvetl to ih** pm-mu 
timin'. V '*'**. < »<•'/' /"/•••'/ !, i, p !2*>7 i 

7 In tin* Aidin'- m-enpti' -n ”i\**n h\ vur in Ll I> \-. 1‘ '',nntin> -a, No 

lln 1 a <f>v\a tZ'v \laa•pv\oLl , • Foiieait llau.^iAcu' ’ * , \w h av<* thi- T"i*Mi iu*t* ad ft the 
later fi'itu in os Unit*— ail -limit* -mn- "1‘ au** m alphahetk l-*rm- ai<* illu-i\e .>ur 
lu-t npt'on mii-t 1*'* at tin* \ i*r\ h-a-t a half a fi-ntiiry eailn-r than tin* nin* puhli-li.-.l 
hv Lk 1U\ U. i, uj. . 1 /■.-/' /,.,/• .'/> li, 4 1 . 1. an«l put i » v him in 117 D t. Of 

tin- we -hall -peak later. 

s (1 1 i,i> Eit i , frVfVf'/r S 'f.tnf'iilA r . ii, p. 77. ami tie* r.-f.-i i nee-th«*i«* ;;iuu Aim 

IiC 1 1. i\, p. UiO; \ , p. '217 • 1 \"- 1 ; vm. p 2 ** { Kal \ nnm-. 1 . 
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ere.” lint our inscription is at least two centurie~ older than the 
one in question. 

The llyrnethians are not - > ireipiently mentioned as the other 
three tribes, and are regarded as a later addition to these original 
three tribe 5 ,' 1 the name indicating perhaps an incorporation of a 
non-I>orie element 1 " into the community, a fact which was con- 
cealed under the myth of Hyrm-tho. the daughter of Tcmeims. 
marrying 1 >eiplmntes. But the addition of th • Uyrnethians can- 
not have been very late, for our inseri[>tiou shows them in such 
good and regular standing that they are nor even relegated to the 
last place in the catalogue, as is the ease in the inscription just 
mentioned. 

To the name of the Ilieromneinon who is mentioned tir-t is 
appended the word afp/jreve. By good fortune this very word 
without the tHi/ani'inn is preserved in Le Has. IM/ugi A/vAA./oghya, , 
Xo. 1. of the inscriptions from Ada Minor (SGT>.\ d277 u . 
The passage run 5 as f< >llows : ciprjreve A ecov f3a>\a * crevrepas. Le This 
translates: •• emit pretre du second -enat.” and adds the follow- 
ing comment: ’A pijreve. < j ui. I.iieii pu'il mampte dans tons les lex- 
icpies. se deduit tres-hien du rneine radical rpi" api]->ip et ap/jreipa, 
regardi 1 ' toils deux jusipt’ iei eomnie exclu'iveuieut usites dans 
le dialeete ioniell.” 1J 

In an inscription of the I lelleni-tic period from Mycenae, pub- 
lished by T'Ountas in the ’L^n/gepL ’ Apxcuo\oyt/c>], 1SS7. p. loti, 
line' 4 and o, are given apiareve Sapiopywv AeAc^iW. The face of 
the stone i' very much defaced so that certainty is hardly attain- 
able. but T'onntas is now convinced that the real reading is not 

’’ SjjJMI. 15 Y/ ' \ Avuav — <i>v \q Awpiecov Tjaav be rpeis TWefs kai n.du<f>v\oi 
Kai Av/jcLves 4$ 'HpakXeovs Kai Trpoaeredf] q 'Tpi’rjttia ws "Etpopos a It i> \v«»ith noting 
that in the inscription ni\en in Kajuivdia^, F>, tidier d E/nd,tnrp, X«>. 244, ot’ the 
latter part <4 tin* •M « • ntury, m a li-t of lal Mtimuiun name", only II \ lleU, 
Pampln l*d and Pymane-s appear Peril a p 5 the H\ niftlnoi had not boon added 
in Alenara. The old triple division appear* in IIkkoja v 08. Suine would find it 
:il-t< in A whites TpL\aiKes. Hom. Od. \l\, 177. 

10 Ro>CII KK, .VM , p ‘>S2. 

11 Thi' inscription from Snpvma, which record** a favorable verdict of the 
Arrive* for the Ivimolians in an arlntration between them and the Melians must 
have been transported from Kiiindo- 1>\ -ome •ship i-arrying Kiniolian earth to 
Smyrna. S» e Le 15 vs, Ibid. 

12 Vviioffp Arr/t.j rr, O 2 , p. C. 
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apLCTTevs but apijreve. The thi is to be sure in thi~ c:k‘ very 
broad. l)r. A. AWlhelm. who decides that this alone can be the 
reading. reinforces it by the consideration that in the prescript of 
another edict published with this one, we have dpi]T. which can 
only be restored as dptjreve. 

In all these eases one might lie tempted to connect the word 
with the stem ppe, u and make it designate the •• speaker." or in 
other words the chairman of a board. AAA may then think of 
Hvralion as the president of the board of Hieromncniuns. 

The word TeXapcov or reXapco. line 1. is ditHeult of explanation. 
AVe liave come to associate the word with Caryatids and Atlantes. 
but it is almost certain that this association will not bold here. 
AAA shall probabU come to the proper explanation by taking as 
our starting point an inscription from A’arua [('TO. n. •Jd.'iti). at 
the end of which the following' provision i~ made: r'oi 1 Be lepo-rroLov 
avaypdv^rai to yhpcbicrpa rovro eh TeXapdn’a. kci'i Oeh'ai eh to iepuv. 
AVitli this may be associated another from Mesainhria (C ]<}. 
2053). which closes with a like provision: top Be lapiav 
avaypa\jravTa to rp<biapa tovto eh reXapcoi'a XevKOv Xi 6ov uva&epev 
eh to lep'ov tov ’At roXXan’oi. ( hie can hardly hesitate to -ay that 
reXapcov here appeals to be the equivalent in Thrace tor <tt/;Xi; in 
Attica, .where the latter word occurs constantly in the phrase 
prescribing the setting' up of inscription', a phrase which except 
for this difference is exactly the same- as in the two inscriptions 
cited. But our inscription mentions ctt/;\i; i/rd TeXapcov as two 
separate tilings, so that wc have not yet arrived at a complete 
explanation. The ease seems at first sight to be complicated 
somewhat by a third inscription from the same region as the first, 
and now preserved in the Museum at Od«'~sa ( ( '/(»'. 2<>5b' l p 
where the phrase is; [dvaypdyjrai eh ctJt(/X?;/' XeVKOV Xi'fTuv [x'aij 
ava[6eivcu avr>]V iirl Te\a]p.rov(Ji. file inscription tlu-n proceeds 
to speak ot [to civdXropa eh Ttp^avdOeaiv tov TeXa/uwW)?. 11 It is 
this inscription which leads us to the light. T eXapcov \< restored 
to its function as a support in a way which fits mir inscription 
very well. In regions where marble was scarce one may well 'Up- 
pose that an inscribed marble A A might be inserted into a larger 

13 (Jr. fpdrpa. UoEHL. IGA. Xo?. 110, 112. 

u There ^eem-? to be no iva^omibk* doubt that the read ini*- i^iveii are tin* correct 
ones, although much depend- oil restoration. 
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local stone, which might then n<>t inaptly be called a r eXa^xwv. 
It must be conceded that (JIG. 2tt.3o'. where the t e\a/xd)i> itself 
is of marble, affords difficulty. But it may lie that even with the 
urii/in of the wold ~e\ap.u>v as here proposed, the two words come 
to lie used in some quarters interchangeably. 

It will he seen by the cut. p. 4:2. that something was inserted 
into our massive block. There are dowel-holes on the right and 
left at the top of the rectangular depression to which probably 
two others at the bottom, now broken off, corresponded. The 
one at the left measures .07 m. y.<>2m.. the one at the right 
,0dm. '.Oil m. : both about .04 m. deep. These probably served 
to receive metallic dowels, inasmuch as they are provided with 
little channels for pouring in the lead when the inserted object 
was m id", the channel on the left running obliquely to the upper 
corner of the depression, and that at the right running hori- 
zontally to the edge of the depression. Besides the dowel-holes 
there i' an equally deep irregularly round hole about .12 m. v 
.0? 111 .. which may also have served to hold some strengthening 
dowel. That the insertion was original, and not connected with 
some subsequent me of the block, is proved by the fact that the 
lines of the im -ription are -Imped with regard to it. coming in 
around it to the right and to the left. The object instated cannot 
have been a 'tatue. nor a /r to which thi' block served as a 
horizontal base, for in that case this inscription would ha\e been 
hidden from view, except to one standing 'O as to read it side- 
wavs or bottom upwards. Probably we have the reXafidiv into 
which w a* inserted a s/iA either of marble or bronze with an 
inscription of greater length and importance than the one which 
we have here. This served merely as a bill-head to the real 
content' of the inscription. It should be noted that at Argos 
marble was not at hand, and that most of the inscriptions found 
there, including all here given except Xo. XVII, were cut in the 
local limestone which was a most unsatisfactory material. The 
vein' of the 'tone and the cracks which come with age reduce 
one who will now read them to absolute despair. 1 ’ In thi- case 
even at a very early date a good piece of marble may have been 
imported for an important inscription. 

n Xu, XVI i- a »*vifuple « tin- ditheulty ofmidinir. although the -urtiu*** 
n<»t badly bruk'-n. 
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XIII. 


Found in the Fed Building, close to the wall at the s. w. 
corner, April 2, 1894. The stone is irregularly broken with an 
inscribed surface about .31 m. >; .12 in., and is about .12 m. thick. 
The letters are .005 in. — .007 m. high, very regular, and remark- 
ably well preserved. They have no ornamentation except that 
the strokes are generally broadened a little at the end. The 
inscription may belong to the third century, but probably to the 
fourth, and is a tine example of careful cutting. 11 ' 


1 


o 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Q <t> E A 1 (1 
5(1 K PAT 
5 (1 K P A T 
T E A A E A A 
ANQIAAAf 
5QTH PIAAI 
SYNETANTOI 
"(7IBI0NSQKPA 
APPOAITIANAAM 
MIKYAK1NA5QPA1 
VIOSXIQNAAPXEKP 
PI5TAN4IAQTISPC 
5(1KPATEIAN<MA(1TI 
TAOdNANAYAPXO? 

.. MO50ENEIANNIKOI 
../TOKPATEIANEPIKPA 
.... ON0EP5I(1NAAM>C 
... NAN4IAOKPATEIAPA/ 
.... ANEriKAH5AIF(lNY5 

AAMOSQ EN HSAIFQN 

5YPAPA10NI5 

NAPI5TOPC \ I 5 K E 

KET05KAE i 0 A I 5 

SANA 

I A ' 


16 Yet the first alpha in "Savapxos, line 14, has no cross-bar which makes the 
words look like 'A yaOiivav A 6apx<K. !,n impossible combination. The first ejosilon in 
Aap.oiBhei.av in the next line also lacks the middle -troke. 
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1 ’O0eXi&)[i'a 
2 .Q)Kp(XT[eLaV 
A.coKpdr[eiav 
TeXXea A 
5 ’AvdiSa A o 
AfBT/;/3i'Sa I 
A vverav T oi 
Aw/3tov ^.co/cpd^TeLa 
’ A^pohniav Aap^oKpdreia 
10 Alz/cuXi&wa Aa)7ra [rpA 

AlocryyWa ’ Ap^eK^pajeia 
Th'arav <1 UXam? ITo 
A co/cpdreiav <J>(X&m[? 

[’A]7a#fc>tia Naeu/r^o? 

15 Aa]goff#e'e(ai' X(vog[dyp/ 

’A/tiJoTO/cpdreiaz' ’E7n,«:pa'[T£m 
.... oz/ Qepai'cov Aai<f>6[vT7i? 

.... zzaa <t>i\oKpdreia IlaX 

aa ’Ettz/cXT/'? Ai/rowco-lyar 

20 AapoaOei‘ij<; Ai paiv^ycrlav 

At 'pa riaifW? 

i' ’A ptcrToVoXf? Ke 

/C6T09 KXe[oY]oX(9 

crciv ’A 

25 (Xu 

"We have here 'imply a list of names. some in the nominative 
and some ill the accusative. On the left where the original edge 
of the stone is preserved we seem to have an accusative at the 
beginning - of each line. Tim lirst ease in which we get two con- 
secutive names, line 12, tlm second name is in the nominative. 
In line 14 if is the same, and 'it on apparently to the end. We 
do not Hull an opportunity to test whether the third name is an 
accusative, tint' making a regular alternation until \\v reach line 
21. Thi' line, however, is peculiar in having a little blank space 
each side of the preserved letters, it is possible that before Avpa 
an accusative stood, separated by an interval slightly larger than 
usual. Haiovfc (which has a space after it for more than two let- 
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ter») is doubtless an epithet of Ivpa. and so does not break the 
alternation. Line 23 is the only one which seems to do thi'. 
since -/ceros is probably the ending of a name in the nominative: 
and KA.eo7roA.t9 which follows seems to be a second name in the 
nominative. It is also difficult to get a name short enough to 
precede ]/ceto?. supposing this were the ending of an accusative, 
when only seven letters in all are lacking. 

The inscription may be a record of emancipation of slaves, 
with the slaves' names in the accusative and the owners' names 
in the nominative. In such documents, at Delphi and elsewhere, 
women's names generally outnumber men's name' by more than 
two to one. 17 In this list the proportion of women's names is 
even larger. 

"While some of the names are unusual, none of them are 
strange enough to be remarkable. ’I!c£sA(W L interesting a- 
occurring again in different shape in Xo. XIV. It is perhaps a 
favorite in Argolis. a- it appears in SdJj. 32b 1 .*. 3341, 3401. 

The persistence of the i/d/m/u/c' in A<y cower, which occur- 
twice, and the Doric ending </ for the lirst declension names, 
show some retention of old style, and caution u- against assign- 
ing too late a date to the inscription. 

XTV. 

Found towards the close of the excavations of 1X14, with no 
exact record a- to the -pot. Of irregular shape, about .40 m. 
long and .10 m. broad, .0s m. thick. Letters of the same size a- 
those of Xo. XIII. .0<>5 m. — .OUT m. and almost of the -ami' 
form. 1 - The surface is so badly Worn away that hut little can be 
made of the inscription, and that little only on the left side. 

Only a few proper names result from the mo-t careful scrutiny, 
hardly enough to make it profitable to add a trau-i riptiou in 
small letters. Since the differences between the letter- ot 
thi- inscription and tho-e of Xo. XIII were at tir-t hardlx 
discernible, and since thi- stone had no original edge preserved, 
it seemed as if it might, belong to the same inscription. The 
17 Smith, D>d. of Anfi-/., ir, r,l“. 

II i, somewhat broader with the upright liars mote perpendicular. O i> some- 
what smaller. 
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1 N A 5 M I A I m 

ONO? AY. ..05 
A APXEMAX 
A I- I m E I A A 

5 API5TOPOAI5 NAY 

A AAKQ AV A 
A A I P ! 

A T H 
5 

10 PAT 

A 4> A H 5 E 
5 ft 5 T P A — 

' APITA . API 
A Y 5 I 5 

15 A T A O ft 

KAHTOPA P 

xitpap 

KAEIaAOKA 
nno5 kaeo 
•20 0 N 0 4> E I A A 

J H 5 K A E 0 . . A I A A 
A / PHM...AMY 

N A P A X N A 5 

1 vas Mt 

w voi Au[ap^Jo9 
a ’A pxep.d x [a 
a OtXeAa A 

5 ’ApiaToiroXis ’SavrrXia 

a Aaiccb Av .. a ... . toX 
a A l pi 

CIT1] 


10 


par 

afyaps ’E 

^.coarpar^a 
Adpira ’A/3t[crT07roXi9 
Avaia^rpdra 


<t> I A 

P A I A _ 

T 0 A 


E Y 5 


<frtX 


ev? 
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15 'Ayd0a>[y 

K\r;7o[|3]a II 

’A/D]%(7T7ra 

/eXet'Sa ’O k\ 

"Apxi^Tnroc; KXeo'[7roXt? 

20 ov ’0<£eXX[£W 

PTj? KXeo[7ro]Xt7>a 
anreip, . . . ’A/xujVXaio? 

v ’Apdy'ra? 

thickness of the stone would not be an insuperable objection, as 
both fragments are extremely uneven at the back. Furthermore 
while most of the names which can be made out with certainty 
are in the nominative, we have Xapira in line 13 and an accusa- 
tive ending apparently at the beginning of line 20. Even the 
two consecutive nominatives in line 5, which may be regarded as 
certain, although this is one of the mist worn places of the stone, 
are paralleled in Xo. XIII as we have seen. borne of the names 
are also the same, as ’ ApicnoTroXis (5), ’ Ay dOwv (15), perhaps 
KXeoVoXt? (19, 21), and in different form ’O fieWicov (20). 

But even the slight differences in the letters mentioned above 
taken together with the different thickness of the stones make it 
safer to treat the two pieces as belonging to different inscriptions. 

XV e seem to have genitives also in this inscription as - — wro? 
(2) ’A (23) J/cXefSa (18 1. Of these, however, only the hist 
seems reasonably certain, as the first may be — oi'o?, a nominative 
ending, and in 23 we may have ’A pd%va followed by a name 
beginning with 2. 

Line 22 which shows several letters at the beginning hard to 
combine into any proper name may contain something else than 
names, but this is doubtful. After this line there is space for 
another, which was left blank. 

XV. 

A small irregular piece .07 m. from top to bottom, .is in. wide, 
of about the same thickness as Xo. XIX'. The letters also are 
identical, so that in spite of different weathering w it is not 
IS This piece is so reddened that it seems at some time to have been exposed to lire. 
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unlikely that it formed a part of the same inscription. It was 
found at the close of the work in 1894. A small piece of the 
surface at the right, about .04 in. square, is now detached. But 
the two fragments lit so perfectly that there is no doubt that they 
belong together. 

K E i 

iKI ONAPI 1 MAX 

<t>IAQNI AAN<t>! '0 

PISTANANQIP 

PYSIPPON^ 

N 

Ket 

<J>tA]d/«oi' ’ApAard) ’Apy]eydy[oe 

<t>i\covi8av dnJAiwm] Xo 

III 'trrav ’ Avd (tt\ttov 
X]pt/<Ti7T7ror 3!&> 

’Ap^e/xd^ov in line 2 is suggested by the same name in XI\ . 3, 
although the space is rather scanty for so many letters. The 
two compounds in 1717705 are matched by the two in XIV. 17, 19. 
IIio-Tar occurs in XIII. 12. 


XVI. 

Brought with others from Argos to the Central Museum at 
Athens in the winter of 1893-94, with no notice concerning the 
exact spot of finding. This was to have been Wheeler’s Xo. XII. 
The stone is very streaked limestone, .11 in. thick, irregularly 
broken. The greatest length of inscribed surface from top to 
bottom. .Si* in. ; greatest breadth, .23 m. It is not finished oft 
evenly at the top, where the heading shows that we have the 
original edge. The letters are .01 m. high. A remarkable 
feature is that in the top line where the stone is chipped off the 
letters are cut down into the breaks along the edge. 

MN A MONES H PAS OIEI 
API5TOKPATH5 TiMATOPOV 
T E 0 5 THMENIAAS 
TYEYIANTA? E1S AYTOYS 


1 
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5 APKEIAA EPMOTENHS jAG M A 
AAPABOY A N A P I K 0 § jAG <t> A H N 
5IA§ I AG 4> A H N A 5 AAMOITA 
E AISXPQN05 TTQAA0EEI 
APXIAOS AG ANTITTATPA 
10 TO? N A YTT A I A AA APMON 
NA? Y A A A I 4> I A I S T Q | A? K 
NIKHAC KAEYKPATEO? 

$ I A 0 N I K A ? 5MIPEIAA 
IAG 0EOAO?IA? POMAIA 
15 ATA0QNO? ENAPTEI N 
IENA? KEPKAAAI ©10 
10KAA APISTQlTG 5f 
<t> I A I S T I Q N IAG 0 I 0 4> A N 
•PITYAAA? AYKO^P 
20 ■ P AT E 0? NAYTTAIt- 

A I 0 N Y ? I 0 Y K 

EIA?Arn&np 

1 'Iepo~\p.vd/xove<; "Hpa? ol £77 
’ ApurTOKpaT »;? Tipayopov 
t eo? T r/peiaSa? [e’y 

yvevcravTas et? av tov? 

5 ’A p/ceiSa 'Eppoyevijs |AG M« 

AapafSov ’ AvSpiKos (aG ^at^a? 
crta? [AG <E 'atjras Aaporrd[A »;9 
£ A io")(p(0V0'5 IlftAddee? 

’Ap^/So? AG ’A VTnrdTpa 
10 to? NattTrA/a A A 'Appot'jYa 
vas 'Ta'Sat <$>i\t,tTTd> |AG K 
viKi) |AG KAeu/cpaVeo? 

<t>i\ovi/ca<; 'S.p.ipei&a 
|AG GkoSoend? 'Pa>/£aT«[? 

15 Wyadoovos £v ’ Apyei X 

£eVa? Kep/caSai C~)io [Aa 

poK\a ’A picrrco |AG — to 
. <J>iA(otiW |AG ("iioifiav 

KjptTuAAa? Awco<£p[coi' [K\eu 

“20 K^pdreoi ISavirXla 

.... Atawvaiov k 
.... eta? A to'Sa>p[o? 
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This inscription appears to have reference to certain persons 
who had become security to the Hieromuemons for certain other 
persons who were liable for sums of money. Line 4 gives the 
clue, 20 the rest is merely a list of names, those of the persons 
liable in the genitive, those of the guarantors in the nominative. 
The names of the latter are followed by numeral signs. In line 
10 the sign is AA, in all other cases it is |A£. 21 It is not 
improbable that the former denotes two units of some kind, but 
what the value of the latter may be I have not been able to 
ascertain. Several peculiarities in methods of noting sums of 
money appear in inscriptions from the Argolid, 22 but none of them 
throw light upon the value of this sign. 

The regular order of genitive, nominative, numeral, seems inter- 
rupted in 9, where ’Apyiho? can hardly be anything but a genitive. 
If we suppose it to be a parent’s name added in this one case, it 
is singular that a person should be designated by the mother’s 
name. Another break in this sequence is made by the enigmatical 
words 'T a8cu (11) and K ep/cd&cu (16) whether these be nominatives 
plural or datives singular. The equally puzzling word Tlco\d0ee<> 
(line S) 23 , makes probably a similar insertion, and so would afford 
a reason for regarding the others also as nominatives. It is not 
unlikely that 2gtpei'Sa[t, line Id, is a similar case. It is striking 
that these four words which interrupt the order of cases are the 
only ones which are enigmatical, although A dpa/3o?, line 6, looks 
outlandish and ’Ap/ce/Sa?, line 5, and some of the other names are 
unusual. It is in vain that we seek the key to these unexplained 
words in such sources as the edicts of Diocletian. That the 
inscription is from Homan times is evident from the occurrence 
of the epithet 'Ptagata?, a conclusion to which the forms of the 
letters alone would hardly have led us, although they certainly 

30 iyyvevco, though not given in the lexicon?, is contained in Wescher et 
PouCARr, Inter. de Dslphes, 13!l. 

31 Although in some cases ( line- 0, 11, 12, 17) some strokes of the sign are lack- 
ing, it was probably intended as the same -ion in all eases. 

33 SOD. Nos. 3283 (Argos;, 3318 (Xemt-a), 3325 (Epidauros), 3332 (Troezen), 
3384, 3385 iHermione). See also IJiti exjiergep. in Hermes, vol. vu, pp. 62 ff. 

33 The reading may be irooadees, as the second letter looks like an omicron 
changed to an omer/a or vice ver-a, and the next letter is a possible delta. This 
reading, though dubious, might give a meaning like “ swift-foot." 
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appear to be as late as 200 b. c. A probable conjecture for the 
words in question is that they are names of certain r/entes at 
Ar°;os in Roman times. 

XVII. 

Two marble fragments, rough at the back, .00 in. thick, both 
irregularly broken, (a) about .22 m.X.22 m.: (b) about .1.5 m. X 
.2.3 m. (height): letters in both .00 m. — .07 in. in height, and 
with large apices. 

(a). V A l •> Ob'- VIE 

T 0 P 0 

Whether (a) is properly tirst in order of succession it is im- 
possible to say. as a reconstruction is not to be made out of such 
scanty fragments. All we can say R that (a) certainly yields in 
the second line AuT0/cpd]ro/3o[? and in the first line perhaps 
’ A.v[ru>vlvov. (hi yields ^.e^aarov. It i> in itself highly probable 
that the Heraeum had a period of bloom under Hadrian and the 
Aiitonines. 

XVIII. 

Oil a fragment of a round base of limestone which must have 
had a diameter of about -3 feet, with very elaborate moulding. 
The inscription is on a band .11 m. broad. Above this is a pro- 
jecting lip now badly shattered, once .03 m. thick and projecting 
at least .02 m. ; below is a concave moulding .01 m. broad, then 
a convex one. .02 in. broad; then a band .0-3 m. broad, with a 
double lmeander pattern. The Hiape of the piece H like that of 
a piece of pie, the inscribed surface,. >. <•., the arc, measuring .24m. 

M 0 Height of letters, A/\ .02.3 m., 0 .02 m. 

We have the beginning of the inscription since there is a space 
of .14 in. before the M, whereas the letters M and 0 are only 
.05 m. apart. It is useless to attempt a restoration. The in- 
scription was probably brief, since other pieces lying at the 
Ileraeum have no letters. 

XIX. 

On a poros block in a wall between the new temple and the 
West Building. The block has a face 1.22 m. .-..32 m. It was 
uncovered in the Spring of 1895. 

CEEoMA-to^ 


KAeogayow 
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The letter- are in general .10 m. high, but omieron is exces- 
sively small. It is possible that this inscription is older than Xo. 
XII. The three-stroke sigma alone would carry it back into the 
neighborhood of 500 u. o. 24 Kujgni is the most striking letter in 
form. At first sight one hardly notices that the upright bar 
projects above and below its junction with the oblique bars, 
which do not meet each other. Only on closer notice the upright 
bar is seen to project slightly. The wide gap between the 
oblique bars might seem to be a Theraean feature, as the inscrip- 
tion from Thera given in Hold, IGA. Xo. 454 (Roberts, In trod, 
to Greek Egig. Xo. 4 l j has a form in thi- respect almost exactly 
parallel. But almost the same peculiarity occurs in the Xikandra 
inscription (Bold, IGA. 407) and in that on the Apollo-base at 
Delos (Bold, IGA. 409). In fact we have almost a parallel at 
Argos itself in Bold, IGA. 31. 


XX. 

On a limestone tripod-base, found near the north wall of the 
"West Building, with a diameter of .50 m. and a height of .41 m. 
The top surface -hows four dowel-holes, a large square one in the 
centre, and three smaller rectangular ones for the legs, at 
distances of .23 m. apart. 

0 t M M I h \ O • Ae?£X\0S. 

Height of letters .m 3 m. — -.035 m. The rounded delta throws 
this inscription also hack towards the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. But it- chief interest lies in the doubling of the xi. This 
is paralleled by the Iheotian Ae^nrTro?, Bold, IGA. 159, and 
Ae^i7T7rn, (JIG. 1098, line 0. J ' The turning of xi on its side 
seems to be an Argive peculiarity. 2 " 

24 ft would full m itolx'i t»' (Inti f>(/ t<> Greek Kpujruphu, p. 117) Second period 
of Ari;i\»‘ inscription- 

' lb For other eu*e- of gemination s»*e G. Meyer, Gr. Gram \ *227 
Robert*, htirotl. to Greek Ejnyraphy, No, 77. 



ADDITIONAL TO THE STAMPED TILES FROM 


THE IlEPvAEUM. 

(From the Exen oUiOnS of 1S94- ond. lS9o.) 


I. 

Four additional fragments of the Sokles tiles. 1 

(a) H1KAH? 

(!>) S Q K / 

(c) H1K . . a. 

(d) \PXITE KTQN. 

As these were found in various spots, (a) at the north side of 
the West Building, (e) and (d) on and near the steps of the East 
chamber, we still have no clue as to the building on which these 
large tiles were used. 

II. 

A small, thin, fat piece, .08 in. >..0.5 m.. nothing like the 
Sokles tiles, yet bearing the letters 

0 I 0 I H . 

These seem to indicate the same stamp that was applied at the 
bottom of the Sokles tile which is found entire in the Fol vtech- 
nikon at Athens. /. A A N\ 0 1 0 I H P A 2. 2 The dimensions 
ol the letters coincide exactly, their height being .015 m.. except 
in the case of the omirron which are only half as high. 

On a piece of tile painted black, with considerable curvature, 
are the letters M 0 1 0 I. As the stamp is entire at the right 
end, it did not in this case have H P A Z. (Otherwise the letters 
are the same. 

1 Am. Jol'k. Arch. i\,p. 341 ff. I saw in the Museum at Arjjm another fragment 
of the same series, up to that time (April 30, lS'.Rj) overlooked. It bore the mark of 
the American excavators *■ Wot Stoa." This \ iekU TiiX. In the «anie museum at 
the same time I noticed also a tile fragment with the monogram for a\, which 
has an exact counterpart in a fragment now in the Museum at Athene 

2 Am. Jo hr. Arch, ix, p. 342. 
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III. 

A fragment found at the close of the season of 1895, .16 m. X 
.11 in. The field of the stamp is .10 m. X.05 m. The letters are 
.02 m. high. 

EHIKOP 
AA A K I A 

As the letters agree in size with the mentioned in this 

Journal, Yol. ix, p. 850, this must be a duplicate of that. We 
thus have the complete stamp, and are left with a puzzle. We 
should expect eV ( to he a preposition, and look for a following 
genitive. 3 But K oppatcia can hardly he a name either Greek or 
Roman. 

IV. 

Two fragments of somewhat different dimensions, one .18 nt. X 
.18 rn. and another .16. m.X.19 in., one with a raised border 
.05 m. above the stamp, and the other without it, but both 
yielding exactly the same letters. 

V 0 t 5 I 3 A — . . — <5ei 'pov. 

The letters are .01 m. — .012 m. high. This is a ease of a 
stamp reversed in which the character t>=p wa< not reversed like 
the other letters. 4 

It is singular that the break should occur in both pieces at 
exactly the same place, leaving us in doubt whether we have the 
genitive of A ei'pas or of some longer name. 

Ah 

Fragment of absolutely fiat tile, .02 in. thick, .26 m. X.25 m., 
with letters .02 m. high. 

K A O I [ [ 0 E N H [ . KAoicrdeai;?. 

The square sigmas cannot belong to a date much before the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the contamination of ot and et 
would seem to indicate a date much later still. Such a pheno- 
menon in Attica would hardly date before the third century a. dA 
For a duplicate of this stamp, cf. Am. J. Arab., ix, p. 850. 

3 Am Juur. Akch. Yol. ix, p. 348. 

1 Am. Jour Arch, l.v, p. 349. 

5 MeixTerhans, Gram. Aft. Insch. p. 40, <: 10, 10. 
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VI. 

But tlie pearl of tlie tile-inscriptions from tlie Heraeum is on 
the fragment of the upper face of tlie edge of a huge bowl, which 
must have had a diameter of about three feet. The fragment 
was found in 1894 - at the West end of the South Slope, behind 
the retaining wall of the West Building, mixed up with a quan- 
tity of early pottery and figurines." 

The letters are not stamped, so as to appear raised as in those 
hitherto mentioned, but are incised, cut into the clay when it 
was moist. The inscribed face of the fragment is .22 m. >,.06 m. 
The letters are .03 m. high. 

\ M B £ I A* I fjd? 'Hjoa? eifxl. 

This inscription judging by fa and £ and above all by M=<r 
must he considerably older than Xo. XII of the im-criptions on 
stone. It must date at least as far hack a^ 5UQ B. c. 

While it may belong to a large amphora, it may also be a 
lustral bowl. It might be the very bowl in which the mad king 
Kleomenes of Sparta dipped his bloody hands before performing his 
bootless sacrifice so graphically described by ITorodotm (vi. 81 tf). 

Note. — Professor J. R. Wueeler desires me to call attention to tlie fact that 
tlie name Hybnla? (rf. AJA. ix, pp. 3 33, -348) i- found also in the list of Proxeni, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891. p. 412. line 10 of the inscription, and in Bazix, Archie, de 
Miss. Scient. ii, 309. 


Birrs B. Rioiiarbsox. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL XEWS. 

Summary of recent Discoveries and Investigations. 


PAGE F\GE. p\ ( 'E 

NORTH AFRICA, ... 76 ASSYRIA 107 PERSIA 92* 

SOUTH AFRICA, ... 76 BABYLONIA 93 PHILlSTtA, 125 

ALGERIA, 86 EGYPT 62 SYRIA, 120 

ARABIA, 110 KYPROS, 136 TRIPOLI 77 

ASIA MINOR, 125 NUBIA 74 TUNISIA, 78 

PALESTINE, 123 


Note — A list «»f abbreviations of the titUs of societies ami of periodicals cited 
in Arch'.colv'/ical Xea s will be* found on the following the Xeics. 


AFRICA. 

ECYPT. 

WORK OF THE SEASON.— M. ih i- now at Kailvae. where 

he is -uperintending the engineering work int< -inle«l to strengthen the 
■walls and columns of Kanuik. which have keen undermined Lv the 
infiltration of the water of the Nile. He intend- to drain the Sacred 
Lake there, in the hope of finding ancient monuments under the mud. 
The money for this work has keen provided by the Society for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt. Prnfrssnr Flinders 
Petrii has already begun work at Them:- in the neighborhood of the 
Rame— emu and the lamou.s Colo-si of Ameiiuphi- M. Duri^i/ has 
taken up again the excavation- lie began last year at Meiumit Haul', 
on behalf of the Gliizeh Museum. A large part of the rubbish- 
mounds which covered the ruin- has already keen cleared away, 
( .'upturn Li/diik is at l’liii-.E. engaged in removing all the rukki.-h which 
lias accumulated on the i-land. lie will excavate down to the foun- 
dation ot the temple-, and to the blocks of granite on which tlicv 
stand. In the eour.-c of the work it may be expected that many 
important m-eription- and other relie- of antiquity will be di-i overed. 
The work has bei n undertaken by the Ministry of Public Works in 
connection with the lv-crvoir tor the storage of the Xile water, which 
is to be cunstracted above the first cataract — Jhhlia. March, '90. 

DESTRUCTIVE AND UNSCIENTIFIC EXCAVATION — Dll. S. HWEIXFlTiTII 
has sent an important letter to the edit' >r of the Zeilsehrift fnr A n/i/iilisehe 

02 
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Sprache oil the ruthless destruction of the monuments and remains 
of ancient Egypt which is going on at such an alarming rate in 
the name of scientific discovery. In a few years nothing will he left. 
Invaluable scientific facts are being destroyed through the ignorance 
and haste of the explorers : even such thing' as the seeds of plants 
and the stones of fruit, which the arclncnlogi.-t might be tempted to 
throw aside, are capable of easting unexpected light on the past his_ 
tory of civilized man. At present, whole cemeteries are being ran. 
sacked and pillaged merely for the sake of filling the Ghi/.eh Museum 
with objects which may strike the visitor, or of providing the dealer 
with antiquities which he may -sell to the foreigner. All record is lost 
of the history and mode of the discovery : even facts so indispensable 
to science as a knowledge of what object' were mund together in a 
tomb are hopelessly lost. It is not only the dealers and their agents 
who are responsible for this state of things : the administration of the 
Ghizeh Museum is equally to blame. Natives are commissioned to 
excavate for it without any scientific 'upen i'inn : and. w here propel ly 
trained Europeans are present, the work is done on too large a scale 
for attention to be given to what are culled small ohjei t'. There is 
only one remedy: let the Museum < ease to excavate for the pie'ciit. 
and devote itself to the preservation of the few monument' whi< h -till 
remain intact, and above all to the arrangement and registration 
of the overgrown collections with width the rooms of the Glnzeh 
Palace are now tilled. — Acinhnn/. Oct. Id. ':id. 

THE HYKSOS DYNASTY OF EGYPT. l , i;oFK"Oii \Y. Max MlTT.Kl; 
writes to the SST, of Jan. fid : " Somew hat after fidUU n. r. the empire 
on the Nile was for the first time disturbed by a foreign invasion. 
Hordes of barbarians suddenly appeared cm the eastern trnntier. and 
overran the whole country. After deva-tating Egypt they settled there, 
and established a kingdom which hi'b-d tor 'everal < ciituric'. Lower 
Egypt was under the direct dominion of tlic'e foreign ruler', who la Id 
the country in subjection by two hundred and forty thousand d’ 1 
soldiers garrisoned in Avails, an immense fortified lamji mi the 
eastern frontier. T'pjier Egypt remained under the administration of 
national princes, paying tribute to the barbarian' Finally the Egyp- 
tian suzerain kings of Thece' grew strong enough to throw off the 
yoke of the foreigners, and to expel them, after a long and hard 
struggle, about 1000 n. < . Such i'. in brief, the report of tin- (Ira ru- 
Egyptian historian Manetho i third century r>. < . ■ on tin foreign kings 
whom he calls llvk-os. 

Owing to the destruction, by Egyptian patriot', of all monuments 
bearing the names of these "foreign miserable'.' only a few of these 
monuments have come down to our time. Theieldre the question of 
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their origin had been discussed without any resulting agreement 
among scholars. The Hyksos invaders were brought into connection 
with all nations that ever penetrated into western Asia — as the Ela- 
mitic conquerors of Babylonia before 2000 n.c. (Lenormant, E. Meyer, 
Xaville), the Cossreans [or Kassites] who followed their example about 
1730 (Sayce. lately), the Hittites (Mariette), prehistoric Hainites from 
Babylonia (Lepsius), Turanians (Virchow), etc. The majority of 
scholars, however, thought of the Shemitic- neighbors of Egypt, such 
as nomadic Arabs from the desert, or Canaanites from Palestine. This 
view, mentioned already by Josephus (about a. d. 80), became more 
and more prevalent. 

!p Professor Hilprecht. 1 a short time ago, pointed out that the only 
foreign name of an earlier Hyksos king found so far (his later succes- 
sors assumed already Egyptian names), Kheydn, agrees with that of 
Khaydn . a ITittite king in northern Syria, mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the ninth century. The counter-mark for the correct- 
ness of his observation is the identity of the principal god of Hyksos 
and Hittites — that is. ‘ S>HeJ;h, the lord of heaven.' It is erroneous to 
call this Sutekh an Egyptian deity. He did not enter the Egyptian 
pantheon before about 1320. introduced by the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty in consequence of their long wars and treaties with the Hit- 
tites. Therefore nothing is more probable than to associate the bold 
Hyksos invaders ot Syria and the warlike Hittites — namely, the 
immediate neighbors of the northern Shemites (in Kappadokia) — as 
identical, or, at least, closely related. The Hyksos kings had a large 
dominion also in Syria. They possessed not only southern Palestine, 
whither they were persecuted by the victorious Egyptians (the siege 
of Sharuhen. in the territory of .Simeon, is mentioned), but also, most 
likely, Phu-nicia. which the Egyptians attacked immediately after- 
wards. A small stone lion with the name of king Kheydn (see above), 
discovered in Bagdad, near Babylon, was certainly not carried there 
by a iieeing Hyksos (Deveriaj. I do not venture to make King 
Kheydn (on account of this .-.frayed monument) king even of Baby- 
lonia (Petrie;, but I think the stone, evidently shipped down the 
Euphrates, may prove the extent of Hyksos rule to the banks of this 
river. This discovery of a forgotten powerful empire shows to us that 
chances of discovery in the same way are left for several great 
empires mentioned in the Bible, and doubted on account of the 

1 Note. — Hyksos, Hittites, and Kassites are related to each other, according to 
Professor Hilprecht. As he accepts Jensen's decipherment of the Hittite inscrip- 
tions, and the relation claimed bv the latter for the language of the Hittites with 
old Armenian, the Hyksos and Kassites would also be of Indo-European origin — 
Editor SST. 
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lack of monumental evidence. Above all. the vexed question of 
Palestinian Hittites. whose existence seems contradicted at least by 
monuments of the fourteenth century, may need reconsideration some 
day. Only in passing I remind the reader of the tradition (in Church 
Fathers] which makes Joseph's Pharaoh a Hyksos ruler." 

THE HYKSOS WERE KASSITE ELAMITES. — A. H. S.yyce writes in the 
Academy (Sept. 7, '95 1 : "I now know to what language and people 
the name of the Hyksos god Sutekh belongs. It is Kassite: and the 
suggestion of Dr. BrugsC-h is thus confirmed, which brought the 
Hyksos from the mountains of Elam. A Babylonian seal-cylinder 
(No. 691) in the Metropolitan Museum of New York bears an in- 
scription which whows that it belonged to ' Uzi-Sutakh. son of the 
Kassite i Kami), the servant of Burna-burya-C a king of the Kassite 
dynasty, who ruled over Babylonia r>. c. 14no. The name of Sutakh 
is preceded by the determinative of divinity. We can now under- 
stand whv it is that the name lias never been found in Syria or in the 
lists of Babylonian divinities, and we can further infer that the 
Hyksos leaders were of Kassite origin. The Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt, accordingly, would have formed part of that general move- 
ment which led to the rise of the Kassite dynasty in Babylonia.'' 

INSCRIPTIONS OF THE TIME OF AMENOPHIS IV- -Dr. A. WlLDhMAXX 
(SB A, vol. xvii. p. 152). describes live monuments of the period of 
Amenophis IV. The -hurt reiun of this kina was ofsueli importance 
to the hist i >ry of Egyptian religion and art. that each text of this period 
must have a particular value. No. 4 (nearly at the same period, 
though not during the ascendency of the A then-cult i is described as a 
basrelief in Florence i ( at. Schiaparelli, p. 414. No. loss ) which reminds 
one of the house-plans found in the tombs of Tell-el-Amarna. It 
represents an Egyptian custom (noticed by Greek authors i of [ire- 
serving in one room of the house mummy-formed cotlins containing 
the corpses of dead relatives. The excavations of Petrie at Hawara 
confirm these notices for the later time, but documents ot older periods 
relating to this custom were wanting till now. 

KARIAN AND LYDIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN EGYPT. — Ill SIS I I IS 1 . '5. pp. 
39-4.'!), Prof. A. H. Sayci: (referring to his [taper on the Karian Lan- 
guage and Inscriptions in the Tnin^n thm* of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. ix, pt. I) publishes and comments several fresh 
inscriptions which are written in the Karian alphabet, and three Greek 
inscriptions from the temple of Thothmes III at Wadi Haifa. (.14 
Seven Karian texts were found on the columns and walls of the same 
temple at Wadi Haifa, which " seem to point to the existence of a 
Karian garrison on the spot in the age of the xxvi dynasty, or of the 
Persian dynasties which followed"; (2) two Karian rock-inscriptions 
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found opposite Sil weh on the Nile: (3) a rock -inscription (No. v) on 
the west hank of the Nile north of Silsilis. which Prof. Sayee believes 
to f>e "a specimen of the long-lo-t Lydian alphabet and language’’ 
It had been cut along with some hieroglyphic inscriptions mostly of 
the xi and xn dynasties. Prof. Sayce develops his reasons for think- 
ing this inscription to be an example of the Lydian alphabet 

THE DESCENT OF PROPERTY IN EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY.— Ill many 
tombs of the fourth, fifth and sixth dynasties are found processions of 
farm-servants, each servant personifying and being associated with the 
name of a farm belonging to the deceased. Many of the names occur 
in different tombs, hence it is possible to obtain ~ome information as 
regard' the descent of property in those time'. The period covered 
is roughly from four to five hundred years. The tombs of the fifth 
dynasty give considerable information, but the farni-jhts become rare 
in the sixth dynasty. There are in all the lists about four hundred 
and fifty farm names altogether, and of these about forty recur in dif- 
ferent tombs. By connecting a series of such names together, farm- 
lands may be traced from Merab through a series of eight 'SUcce-sive 
owners until they fell into the jm.ssc.s.sioii ol Ptah-hotep. — Mi's M. A. 
Millay in SB. I. vol. xvn. p. g4n. 

TWO MONUMENTS WITH A VOTIVE FORMULA FOR A LIVING PERSON. 
— T>r A. Wii mil ANN communicate-; to the F]l. 1 May 7, Mb), two of 
these monument-;, with statement that the inscriptions on many of 
the so-called sepulchral monument' i c'pooially the nh.hu ) prove that 
they were votive offerings for living persons ( not for the dead], even 
though the formula relates to the Kn of the person. As on the offer- 
ings for the dead, the inscriptions on those for the living are composed 
after fixed formulae, two examples are described: ilj A fragment 
of a round-top Hi hi of calcareous stone in Geneva. Musee Pol. lhub : ( g ) 
water basin of calcarei uis stone. Geneva Gniversity Museum. I) off — - 
SB A. vol. xvir, p. Ibb. 

A HEAD OF THE SAITIC EPOCH.— At a sitting of the .GIG ( .May s.'Ub), 
M. IIliioX i > i: \ iLi.i.i o"i; prc'cnte<l an Egyptian head m green basalt, 
of the Saitie epoch, bought at Cairo by Mine. Alfred Andre. This head 
is that ot a pef'onage ot whom the Louvre alrcadv possesses two 
busts. The work is of .']>e<-ial interest on account of the fastidious 
care with which the phy'iognomy has been rendered, the sculptor 
being intent on reproducing the smallest details of the face and of the 
cranium. The anatomy is scrupulously studied. On all three heads 
the same methods have been used to accentuate the wrinkles and to 
indicate the marks of old age. In the aneient-Egyptian art there are 
neither children nor old men: the individuals are always of the same 
age. At the Saitie epoch, on the contrary, the Egyptian artists exe- 
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euted veritable portraits. One of these example.- in the Louvre is of 
larger dimensions : it is cut Irmn a piece of rose granite : the no-e is in 
a 1 letter state of pi enervation than in the specimen of Mine. Andre. 
In the latter, the mouth is intact, and the material [green ha-alt] is 
softer and ple.i.-aut<T to the eye. Tielow tin- eyes and on the top of 
the head there exist some scare elv- perceptible dill'crencc- between the 
two heads. The qualities most to he admired in the head belonging 
to Mine. Andre, are the flexibility of the modelling and the perfection 
of the work. The finish of the execution produ< es an elfect all the 
more striking by reason of the greater resistance of the material. 

EGYPTOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS.— -The annual rej ort of the St n n't! 
Asi itiijiu i Jimrii. vi. p. 107 1 gives an interesting a 'tem ot 

Egyptological pul>lieations of the last two years. Especially note- 
worthy are the labors of Maspero. who in addition to his learned 
HiS'Oin tun'! ini' ih - I>, Iijil, , tic I Oi'iint ihl^njio (t. 1 liil- iolllid time to 
write a series of articles for various journals, and to publish the in-' op- 
tions of the pyramid- of Sakk. trail These two year' bate witnessed 
the publication of monograph- • oiv c-rning individual temples - that 
of Kil/ini hy Marijtii' lloehoinintcix. Plihn by < h-orge- I > < in d i t e - 
Luxor l»v A1 (tayet. Drir-il-ILihin I by Edouard Xaville, upon tin- 
Thelma 'Youth ' hy V. Sclieil. a» well a- the important cxi avatioii~ of 
De Morgan at Dn-lmr. and many other article- upon Egyptian lii'tory. 
philology. geography and botany. 

CLASSIFICATION OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS.— Prof. Fl.ixmm- I’lU lIIi: 
has inaugurated tile formation of a ela-sitied <.-*>ll< •< tion ot Egyptian 
hieroglyphs for the u-e of tin 'tude-ut' ol his rig's at I'niver-ity Col- 
lege. ( lower Street. It is intended to unhide, in the sene-, water- 
colour paintings of the hieroglyphic chur.K tors of all periods, drawn 
directly from the monument.-. - Atlui . Aug. 17. Mo. 

ALEXANDRIA. — DISCOVERY OF THE SERAPEION —The i-.xeac atloll- 
bv I>r. Horn, the Director >u the Alexandrian Mu-euiii, in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1 ’oinpev - Pillar, have re-uln d in the di-co eery of the 
Serapeion. where the la-t of the great li 1 >rriri e- of Alexandria wa- 
preserved. Ail elaborate ae< ount of his rc-can lies, with an admirable 
}>lan. has heeti given hy the discoverer in a memoir on L\ bvi.pi//, 
(V Alexti itJnc it Id St I'lijt, n,n, presented to the Archaeological Society ot 
Alexandria a month ago. l>r. 13c>tti was lir-t led to make hi- explo- 
rations hv a passage in the orator Aphthonios. who visited Alexandria 
about a. n. olb. The orator describes the akropolis ot' Alexandria as 
close to the simlam, and to have been approached hy a single pathway, 
consisting of inn step-, which led to a fimpyhiion supported on lour 
columns. This opened into an nik"ts or covered hall surmounted by 
a cupola, and this again into a great square court surrounded on all 
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sides by columns. Porticoes separated the court from the library, as 
well as from the shrines in which the gods had formerly been wor- 
shipped. borne of the empty shrines seem to have been appropriated 
to books in the time of Aphthonios. Everything was profusely 
gilded, and the central court was decorated with sculptured works of 
art, among which the exploit" of Perseus were of especial value, while 
in the middle of it rose *■ a column of surpassing size," visible from 
the sea as well as from the land, and serving as a sort of sign-post for 
visitors to Alexandria. Dr. Botti shows conclusively that this column 
was Pompcy’s Pillar, to which the description given by the Greek 
orator is as applicable to-day as it was in the fourth century. By the 
side of the column were a fountain and two obelisks. 

The great court was still standing in the twelfth century, and its 
columns are described by mediaeval Arabic writer.'. We learn from 
Edrisi that there were sixty-seven columns on each of the longer 
sides of the rectangle, and sixteen on each of the shorter sides. 
Remains of the court and columns were found bv Mahmud Pasha 
el-Fulaki when he excavated on the spot in I860. Dr. Botti has now 
discovered the piscina of the lountain. as well as the channels cut 
through the rock which conducted the water into it. He has discovered 
inscriptions of the time of Hadrian and Sc vents, dedicated to Sera pis. 
and the deities worshipped with him in the temple." Tacitus ( Hi*t. 
iv. 8-1: tells tis that the Scrapeion stood upon the site of an ancient 
samtuary of Id' and Osiris in the old Egyptian town of Racotis. the 
we'tern dividon of the later Alexandria; and it is just here that 
P01 n] icy’s Pillar i' situated. Bruchion. the eastern division of the 
city, w;i- destroyed in a. r>. 275. forty years before Aphthonios wrote. 
Besides the inscriptions. Dr. Botti has found remains of gilded orna- 
ments and a bull of fine workmanship, all of which come from the 
great central court. He has also found a few tombs, and, above all, 
long subterranean passages cut through the rock under the site of the 
ancient building, and once accessible from the court. The passages 
are broad and lofty, and were originally faced with masonrv. Here 
and there are niches in the rock for the lamps which illuminated 
them. Nothing has been found in the passages except some broken 
[lottery, but at the entrance of one of them are two proskynunata 
scratched on the rock by pious visitors. The passages, therefore, 
must have been used for religious worship; and we are reminded of 
the fact that similar subterranean passages were needed for the 
Mysteries of Serapis, and that Rufinus informs us that they actually 
existed under the Serapeion at Alexandria. — Acad., Sept. 21, : 9-5. 

MUNICIPAL MUSEUM. — The Alexandria Municipal Museum, erected 
for the preservation of antiquities belonging to the Greek, Roman, and 
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Earlv-Coptie periods, was inaugurated by the Khedive on Septeiuher 
26, and is now open to the public. The collection has lately been 
enriched bv valuable donations of jewels, gold ornaments, etc., from 
the collection of the late Sir John Antoniadis, and of coins from Mr. 
Glymenopoulo : and, the director-general of the Antiquities Depart- 
ment having promised to fill up all disposable spa -e with contribu- 
tions of Greek and Roman relics now lying m the Ghizeli Museum at 
Cairo, its interest and value will shortly become largely increased. — 
London Times 

ASSUAN. — The sc/jo/, '//- diggers have brought to light three Roman 
altars of granite, with Latin inscriptions, in the rubbish-heaps southeast 
of the railway station at Assuan. Two of them stand on the southern 
side of a roadway which once led to a temple, in a line with a stone (to 
the east) which formerly served as part of a gatepost, while the third 
faces them on the opposite side of the old road. The latter bears 
inscriptions on two of its sides. One of these is dedicated to Tiberius 
by the prefect of Egypt, G. Vitrasius I’ollio. and the Ituraean cohort, 
in the third year of the emperor: while the second is addressed to 
Xerva by C. Pompeius Planta. the prefect of Egypt, and I.. Cinucius 
Prisons, the prefect of the camps on the part of the first regiment of 
Spanish cavalry, the second regiment of Ituraean cavalry, and the 
first regiment of Theban cavalry under the gr icral command of 
Claudius Justus, the prefect of the Theban cohort. On the south dde 
of the old roadway one of the altars i< dedicated to Trajan by C. 
Avidius Heliodorus, the prefect of Egypt, and M. G-ciu- Drusto, the 
prefect of the camps, on the part of the tir-t cohort of Ciiician horse, 
and the other to Aurelius Vents by M. Annins Surnu uv the prefect 
of Egypt, and L. Arivasius Casianus. the prefect of the camps, on 
behalf of the same cohort. — A. H. Sayci:. in Aonl.. March 14. 

CAIRO. — DEMOLITION AT THE ROMAN FORTRESS OF BABYLON. - We 
receive the intelligence from Cairo of very serious destruction having 
taken place at the Roman fortress (known as Rabyloinat Cairo, which 
stands just outside the city at Post at. or old Cairo. We arc informed 
that two of the three huge rounded bastions on the southwest face 
have been levelled to the ground, and a large modern house built on 
the site of the more northern bastion, the one which stood at the angle 
of the fortress The Roman gateway, -tanding between one of the 
bastions destroyed and the southern bastion of the former three, has 
been excavated to the ground-level, and a wall is being built before 
it — apparently with the intention of afterwards pulling down the gate- 
way and the remaining bastion. Other demolition of the fortress is 
spoken of. It must be said that the responsibility rests with the Eng- 
lish officials, who have allowed this single and majestic monument of 
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Roman iloiiiinion in Egypt — this "splendid Roman building. unique 
in construction." as Mr. Butler terms it in his Anrknt tbppV < 'hnrcles in 
Fjiijjit — to be pulled down under their very eve-. — Athn.. Nov. do. '93. 

We hear on good authority that the Egyptian Government has at 
last interfered to prevent any further destruction of the ancient fortress 
of Kasr-asb Shaminah. the Babylon of Roman and media val times, 
and also that it i- intended to put the old C’hri-tian churches of Egypt 
under the care of a committee similar to that which already exists for 
the protection of the mo.-ques. If these steps had been taken three 
years since, much now irreparable lo-s would have been prevented. — 
Allen.. Jan. d">. ‘fib. 

DASHUR. — Some notice has already been given in the Journal ( vol. 
X, i of the new discoveries by M. de Morgan of jewelry at Rashur. 
M. G ayct now publishes in the 0 BA (July. 1 s Jb. p. 7-3' a coronal 
of the princess Khnoumit of very delicate workmanship, as well as a 
series of necklaces and amulets belonging to the same princess. The 
amulets show a great variety of form and represent diiUmni!. work- 
manship of cornelian. Inph Lr.nJi, and Egyptian emerald. The enum- 
eration of the individual objects shows this di-covery to have been one 
of tlie most important in the hi-torv of Egyptian excavations. 

ELEPHANTINE. — INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHEOPS.— A. H. 
Sayck writes Irom Egypt to the Arrnleuuj (of March 14) under date of 
Feb. JO. ‘Sib: I have discovered an inscription coeval with Cheops, the 
builder of the great pyramid of Kizeh, here in the island of Elephan- 
tine. The orhnL /(-diggers have Wen very busy during the past sum- 
mer among the mounds of the old city, which stood at the southern 
end of the island, and have pulled down a part of the ancient city 
wall, whiih was built in one place upon granite boulders. The 
inscription i- upon one of the boulder-*, and records the visit to Assuan 
of Klmfu-ankh. whose beautiful granite sarcophagus is now in the 
Cairo Museum. There is a drawing of Klmfu-ankh himself, leaning 
upon a stick, as well a- of his boat, and the name of the kina is "writ 
large" within a horizontal cartouche. The only deity mentioned is 
Anubis. The inscription seems to have been engraved at the time 
when Klmfu-ankh conveyed his sarcophagus to the north : as there is 
no reference to a pyramid, his visit can hardly have had anything to 
do with the transpoit of the granite blocks for the tomb of the king at 
Gizeh. It is the first time that any monument so old as the iv 
dynasty has been found in the extreme south of Egypt, and it must 
have been inscribed before the city of Elephantine was surrounded 
with a wall Indeed, it is doubtful whether any city could at the 
time have existed on the spot. In that case, however, it would not 
have been long afterwards that a town sprang up. I have bought a 
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seal-cylinder, discovered in the rubbish-heaps, which is of very early 
date, and were it not for the hieroglyphs upon it would be pronounced 
of archaic Babylonian origin. It bears the name of " Sat(?J-kbens. 
the governor of the two lands." as well as of hi- dogs Unslia and Zetef. 
whose pictures accompany their names. Small fragment' of papyrus 
have also been found, containing the names of Ra-meri and Net'er- 
ka-Ra. thus affording a fresh confirmation of Manetlm's statement, 
that the v and vi dynasties came from Elephantine. 

helwan inear).— reservoir of the old empire. — In a recent 
number of Westermann's MonnUrhriit (i.xxvin i. Dr. Schweinfurth has 
published an interesting account of hi- discovery of the remains of an 
early Egyptian reservoir in the Wadi Gerrawi. a little more than six 
miles south of Helwan. In order to preserve the rainwater due to 
occasional thunderstorms in the desert, a great dyke of large stone' 
was built across the mouth of the Wadi, at a distance of some miles 
from the bank of the Nile. The dyke was -ixty-six metres in length 
at its base, and eighty metres in its upper part. Dr. Sehweinlurth’s 
further explorations showed that it had been constructed for a colony 
of stone-cutters, who worked in the alabaster quarries he discovered 
in the neighbourhood, and for who-e use a road, of which he found 
the traces, was made. In an alabaster quarry. 11 miles to the north- 
west, he came across a figure of" Ptah the lord " rudely engraved on a 
block of stone. The figure takes us back to the time when Memphis, 
with its patron-god Ptah, was the capital of Egypt : and in the great 
stone dyke we may therefore see a relic of the building operations of 
the Old Empire. — At.ad.. Oct. 12, Tb. 

PHILAE. — The Cairo correspondent of the London Times writes 
under date of February 17 : “Captain Lyons ha-> discovered that the 
foundations of the main temple of Isis are laid upon the granite rock, 
being in some places over 21 feet in depth, and the temple lias nearly 
as much masonry below ground as above. The southeastern colon- 
nade has also its foundations upon the granite, and, so far as excavated, 
they are curious if not unique in design. They consist of parallel 
cross-walls some metres high, but varying according to the slope of 
the rock surface, with large stone slabs placed horizontally upon their 
tops, and the pillars forming the colonnade are erected upon the slabs. 
The udometer is marked in three characters — Demotic. Coptic, and 
another much older, probably Hieratic, ot whit li a copy has been sent 
to Berlin for decipherment. No traces have been discovered ot any 
buildings anteiior to the Ptolemaic periods." 

A. H. Savci: writes from Egypt to the Armhuni lot March 14) under 
date i>t Keb. 20. Ob: The excavations ot tiq/tum Li/mi ■> at Phii.au 
have been lruitful in results. On the north side of the island he has 
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cleared the site of a temple of Augustus : and on the south side of 
it he has restored the stately colonnade to something of its original 
splendour, by removing the rubbish in which it was buried and 
repairing the columns. Here, too, he has been able to rebuild a 
ruined temple begun by Ptolemy IV, and finished by Tiberius; and 
has found that the Ethiopian king Ergamenes also took part in its 
construction, thus verifying Professor Mahatty’s conclusion, that he 
was a contemporary of Philopater. At present Captain Lyons is 
clearing the houses and streets of the Coptic town of Philae, or rather 
the Cm from of the late-Roman period, and in the course of doing so 
has disinterred several interesting inscriptions. Two of these are on 
the walls of the great temple, and record the names of two prophets 
of a new deity, Ptiris. who is represented in an adjoining picture with 
a hawk's head, a crocodile's body, and a tail in the form of an uraeus 
serpent. One of the inscriptions is dated in the year 4 Mb a i>. 
Several other inscriptions have turned up which throw light on the 
history of Philae in the late-Roman or Byzantine period; but the 
crowning discovery of all was made last week In the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Augustus. Captain Lyons found a granite 
stele, on which, below the figure of an armed horseman trampling on 
a fallen enemy who vainly tries to defend himself with a shield, is a 
trilingual inscription in hieroglyphs, Latin and Greek. The text is 
of historical importance, as it relates to “the Roman citizen C. Cor- 
nelius Gallus, the first prefect of Alexandria and Egypt," who. "after 
the conquest of the kings by Augustus, suppressed a revolt in the 
Tbebaid in fifteen days and captured the five cities of Boresis, Koptos, 
Keramice, Hiospolis [Thebes], and the great city of Ophieum, putting 
to death their five leaders and leading the Roman army beyond the 
cataract of Abaton, into a region never before visited by the Roman 
people or the kings of Egypt." He then “received the ambassadors 
of the Ethiopians at Philae. 1 ’ took their king under Roman protection, 
and made him ruler of the Triaeon taschoen us (for which see Ptol. 
Geog. iv. 7, 22, ed. Xobbep Finally, the Roman prefect gave thank- 
offerings to all the gods and especially "to Xilus who had helped r 
him. d he hieroglyphic text is dated in the first year of Augustus, the 
20th day of the fourth month. 

THEBES. — DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT-KINGDOM TOMBS. — "As 110 
monuments of the Ancient Kingdom have hitherto been found at 
Thebes, it may be of interest to know that I have discovered in the 
northern AsaHf two tombs which without doubt belong to this early 
period. One of them is the tomb of a ‘governor of the nome ’ whose 
‘good name’ (ren-cf infer) was Aliy: the scenes in it are executed in 
relief and well preserved. The other is in a very mutilated condition, 
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but I hope before long to make out most of the inscriptions in it. I 
have also made many other important finds in the Theban necropolis 
this autumn; but perhaps the most interesting is the discovery of a 
parallel text to the one in the tomb of Rekhmara. giving the duties 
of the U’eztr of Thebes. By this new text I can restore much that is 
defective in the Rekhmara inscription.'’ — P. F. Newberry. in Acatl., 
Jan. 11. '9t>. 

FOUNDATION-DEPOSIT OF THE RAMESSEUM — Mil. Qi [REIT. has made 
an important discovery in his excavations at the Ramesseum. namelv, 
the foundation-deposit of the temple. It consists of glazed tiles in 
blue bearing the cartouche of Raineses II in gold inlaw a large brick, 
and many small plaques in /Vo ua, also bearing cartouches, models 
of tools, and either objects. — Athcn.. Feb. Id. '1 ltd. 

WINTER'S EXCAVATIONS. — Prof. Flinders Pl’TII I K commenced his 
seasons excavations at 1 hebes in the middle of December, and has 
already discovered a temple of Thothmes IV a little to the south of 
the Ramesseum. Prof Petrie considers the temple to have been 
demolished by Raineses 11. The ground-plan of the temple and pylons 
is clearly shown by the foundation v alls. Prof Xavillc is expo' ted 
to arrive at Thebes in the beginning of January, when lie will resume 
the excavation of Deir el Baliari. and it is believed will finish it by 
the end of Manh. Meanwhile. Mr. H. Carter and Mr. Percy Brown 
are engaged in copying the sculpture and inscriptions on the temple. 
The result ot their labours promises to be a work which, for accuracy 
of drawing and transcription, will be remarkable among publications 
on the monuments of ancient Egypt. — Allan., .Jan. 11. ''.Mi. 

A. H. Sayce writes from Egypt to the Anal, t , a/ under date of 
Feb. 20, ’9f>. Many excavators have been at work at Thebes tliU 
winter: but the result- are somewhat disappointing. M. <h Mur<j<iu 
had succeeded in [lumping the water out of the sacred lake at Kae- 
xak, but without finding anything of importance : and Dr. Xicill , 
at I)ei;-el-Bahai;i. and .)/. Dartxji at Medixet Hart, have been 
mainly occupied in completing the work of last year and clearing 
the lloors of the two temples. 1/Ds IJmxoti has discovered some 
fragments of statues of a good period in the temple of Mut at K\r- 
nak ; and Profi**or Prtr'u has found that the Kom-i.i.-IIi rA.v (west 
of the Colossi) is not the site of a temple of Amendphis III. as has 
hitherto been supposed, but of Meneptah. who made u-e of sculptured 
stones and other monuments belonging to a building of Amendphis 
III, which may have been the palace discovered by M. (irebaut in 
ISIS! > to the south of Medinet Habu. North of this temple of Meneptah, 
Proiazor Petrie has discovered a temple of a queen who reigned in her 
own right and assumed the titles of a king. She seems to have been 
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the Thuhri? < >f Manetho. the last sovereign of the xtx dynasty. North 
of her temple, and between it and the Ramesseum. Professor Petrie 
ha? further laid bare the foundations of a temple of Thothmes IV ; 
while to the north of the Ramesseum Dr. Spiei/flhiry (who has been 
copying the multitudinous hieratic yratfiti of Thebes) has found the 
remains of a temple of Amenophis 1. And at Ap.ydos M. Aiwlinatu 
ha? discovered a tomb belonging to a son of Shishak I. 

LAST EXCAVATIONS- — We are kindly permitted bv Prof. Breasted 
of Chicago University to make the following extracts from a private 
letter from Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, dated Luxor. February 14. Ii4<6, 
and summing up this explorer’s winter work in Egypt: "The 
Ramesseum is of Rameses II — the only thing left unchanged. The 
chapel of Uazmes was rebuilt by Ameuhotep III. as his ring was 
under the door-sill. The temple next south is of Tahutmes IV — yet 
unnamed in maps. Next is a big tomb of Khonsuardus. goldsmith 
of the temple of Amen, xxv dyn. Then conies the levelled plain 
with a scarp of rock -gravel on the w. and x.. marked on maps; and 
on the plain — but later than its levelling — was a temple of Queen 
Tausert as sole ruler. * Tuoert, ictcp cn Mat, Sat Ra, m< nj Amen,' who 
has left us in foundation-deposits bUO scarabs and plaques of colored 
glazes with cartouches, and 1.200 glazed objects, besides three slabs 
with the name-*. Then south of that is tin 1 so-called temple of Amen- 
hotep III, which is really the funeral temple of Merenptah. That 
beast smashed up all the statues and sculptures of Ameuhotep II to 
put into his foundations, and wrecked the gorgeous temple behind 
the colossi for building-material. We have a few line pieces of 
Ameuhotep 111 ; and the upper half of a line black-granite statue of 
Merenptah. I am now going to clear two small temples north of the 
Ranic'seum : so you see we are getting through the field of temples 
here at a pretty good rate. Quibell is doing the Ramesseum, and I 
am doing the others. We make complete plans of all the buildings 
and foundations. This sort of clearing up is what ‘exploration’ 
should be, and not merely the elaborate clearing out of one building. 
The whole lot ol balf-a-dozeii temple sites we shall clear up, and fix 
historically. for about 82,bUU or s.TUOO. ... I bought a piece of 
a stele dedicated by the ‘Royal son, Ahmes. called sapa'r,’ explaining 
his name He is figured as a boy. Bunt antn was probably mother 
of Merenptah, as her name occurs in his temple ruins, but no other 
relatives.” — .V. F. Nation, March 26, '.Hi. 

NUBIA. 

TRILINGUAL STELE. — M. Maspero announced at the March 6. Ulj, 
sitting of the AIBL. that Captain Lyons, entrusted by the Egvp- 
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tian government with the oversight of Nubia. Imd just discovered at 
Phibre an inscription in hieroglyphs in < treek and in Latin, engraved 
on a stele. The monument wa? divided longitudinally in two almost 
equal portions, and the division has destroyed several letters in the 
middle of each of these three text*. The hieroglyphic portion occu- 
pied the summit : at the top one could distinguish a horseman tread- 
ing under foot one or several enemies w ho were overturned on the 
earth, hut the whole is very indistinct. On the right, three vertical 
columns enumerate the gods of the A baton. Osiris, I-is. and Horns; 
on the left, three other columns name Khnoumou. master of the 
cataract and of Nubia. Sothi*. lady of Elephantine. Anoukit who 
resides at Elephantine The body of the inscription contains ten lines, 
which are so mutilated that the author of the copy could not extract 
from it a text which admitted of a possible translation. One can dis- 
tinguish, on the first line, a date, the year 1, then the proto< ol of 
Augustus, and. on lines three and four, two mention* of the country 
of Pouanit and that of the Negroes, which seem to contain an allu-ion 
to contemporary facts. The whole ends in prayer* to the god* of the 
A bat on and of the Cataract for the pro*perity of the emperor. The 
Latin text follows immediately after the hieroglyphic text The copy 
is better, but it is still not very sati*factory. It contain* nine lines : 
C. Conic! I ox ('it. i, ( (till os. i t'<j i ics Ttioioi n ox, pod nyt# j u Caemri tint j . 
devictog, prefect to * . 1/t.r i a ml cine t / At f/ypti prim ox, deli rtinnb * i Tio In t ide* 
iotra die * A” I”, ipiibog hndnu xitnirit a ole. rictnr. L orldmn c.fpoijnnlor. 
Bon i se o )s. ( opt i, ( ‘era mi res. Dto^poicen Mi t/i ale* , Opine a, it d or dm s taro ot 
dtfectiono.nl loterh eeitn, ester it it ultra Adi rurortri o . . . didiortii.niipo.oi 
Ioann neque pupolo | Unnutiw toque rujdiox Atyph mm nm >/<///'* xomt 
prulata. Thebnide emniiluni oniioi‘\om ttyoni Jornudini' nohnotm. hit 
(atisqoe re )iji-> Acthinpo m nd f’liiltti, nnditin. i oqi a, i ■ / 1 i/c hi tohluoi nciptn 
tyraon to SXS xn)h<nni inn doe .It lliinpiiti i‘niiditotii, Tbitixl potrutS id 

Xi ilu adintn iri The Greek text al~o contain* nine line*. The 

revolt which is spoken of in this inscription was known by Strabon 
and Dion C'assiu*. The date of it was not very certain, and there 
was an inclination to place it during the last days of the government 
of Cornelius Gall us. If the cony of the hieroglyphic text lie exact, it 
would belong to the year 1 of Augu*tus a* king of Egypt, in o< t-’d'J. is. < . 

The expressions relative to the cataract make allu*ion to the con- 
tests of the Ptolemies with their *outhern subjects. The Thebaid. 
always in revolt against its Greek ma*ter*. had *till quite recently had 
its native Pharaohs, many of whom have been mentioned by M. 
Uevillout : it would appear that at this very epoch it was at times a 
dependency of the kingdom of Ethiopia. The embassy of this latter 
has been interpreted by Gallu* a* a mark of *ubmi~eion : the Romans 
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established a sovereign vassal in Nubia, and that country took here 
the unusual name of Truikontaskene, which was reduced later to no 
more than a DodekaiJcene. Dion Cassius recounts that Cornelius 
Gallus. inflated with vanity by the favor of the prince, allowed him- 
self to be drawn on to receive proposals and to write documents, 
which i reported later to Augustus ) brought about his disgrace and his 
death : the general tone of the new inscription confirms the testimony 
of the historian. — March lb, '1)6. 

NORTH AFRICA. 

BYZANTINE FORTRESSES. — M. Dif.iil has published a long report 
(Xouvilleo archives dti Mi anions, iv, 1893, published 1894, pp. '285-434, 
and 24 plates) of two journeys, which he made in 1892 and 1893, for 
the study of the Byzantine monuments of North Africa : these are in 
large measure fortresses lie shows that a distinction must be made 
between the fortified retreats, hastily erected by the inhabitants, and 
the official fortresses constructed after a well-defined plan by the 
government. These last cover four extensive lines of defence, the 
first line having been established about 535 a n., and form the com- 
plicated system adopted and executed under Justinian. In these 
military constructions there are four separate divisions; ( 1 ) the fortified 
cities protected by vast enclosures and generally <ontaining a donjon- 
keep on the highest point : ( 2) the citadels, delending the unfortified 
cities where the houses are grouped at their base; (3) the isolated 
fortresses, defending some important strategic- position; (4) the small 
forts connecting the different strongholds or serving as lookouts — 
MAIL 1895. pp. 317-19. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SITE OF OPHIR. — A writer in the J< >ri«h That* says that a 
new light has been thrown upon our guesses after the site of the 
district of Ophir. mentioned in the Scriptures as rich in gold, 
precious stones, ivory, and birds of beautiful plumage. It has gen- 
erally been supposed that it lay in India, and that it was from 
that part of the world the ships of King Solomon, as well as 
those of the King of Tyre, brought the treasures which enriched 
their cities. No less an authority than Dr. Carl Peters has been 
persuaded bv documents which have recently come under his eyes, 
that not India, but Africa, must be credited with the bountiful supply 
alluded to in the Bible. I)r. Peters has published the result of his 
research, which is based on an historical atlas recently discovered by 
him. It was printed at Amsterdam in the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, and it proves that its compiler was at that time 
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in possession of much knowledge respecting Africa, which we ti utter 
ourselves to have heen discovered at the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, hut which is nearly 2uo years old. We know that the 
Portuguese had flourishing colonies on the Congo and Zanihesi rivers 
in the seventeenth century. The old Dutch atlas divulges an early 
knowledge of the east and southwest coasts of Africa, of the courses 
of the rivers Congo and Zanihesi and other neighboring streams, of 
the dwarf tribes of Akka. and of the great forest in the northwestern 
bend of the Congo. Moreover, this historical atlas speaks of the great 
treasures found in the Zambesi country — gold, jewels, and fine animals, 
and even goes so far as to indicate tile sites of special gold mine.'. 
There, doubtless, are the am ient dominions of Mons-Mueni of Sim- 
baoe, of which the ruins were recently found. Dr. Peters is firmly 
of opinion that these ruins are of Plnenieian and Sabaian origin, and 
that here also was situated the Ophn- mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. — Billia, March. 'UG : rj A.JA, vol vm. 401 : vol. xi. p. 114. 

TRIPOLI. 

THE MAUSOLEUM OF EL AMROUN1— M. < Tl'.liMox r-( i AX NEAT has 
taken up the study and interpretation of the basrelief- and of the 
bilingual inscription (Xeo-Punic and Roman; from the mausoleum of 
El'Amrouni in Tripoli (see vol. x. p. o>G > communicated a few months 
ago to the .lcadci/o/ hv M. Philippe Berger, lie commenced bv com- 
paring' this remarkable monument with certain similar monuments 
discovered by him-elt at the beginning of this year, in the eour-e of 
an exploration on the Tripolitan roast, in the neighborhood of Khoms, 
the ancient I.eptis Magna, two days cast from Tripoli. The mausole- 
ums of I.eptis like those of El'Amrouni consist of high square towers 
richly adorned with columns, pilasters and sculptures. Among the 
scattered materials of these sumptuous funerary edifice', which have 
suffered greatly from the effects of earthquakes, M. Clermont-Ganneau 
has found fragments of statues and basrelict's which decorated them, 
also some Roman inscriptions. It is very probable that many of these 
Roman inscriptions were, like those at El’Amrouni. accompanied by 
Punic inscriptions. Leptis. being one of the most important centres on 
the African coast subject to Carthage, gives promise of excavations 
fruitful for Punic epigraphy. Some of the has reliefs of the mausoleum 
of El’Amrouni represent scenes from the legend of Orpheus descending 
to Hades in search of Eurydike. A detail of one of these scenes 
remains unexplained ; it is that where Orpheus and Eurydike. placed 
one behind the other, appear to be turning their steps toward the gate 
of Hades, whence they have just issued, when they ought to be turned 
away from it. M. Clermont-Ganneau explains that the artist wished 
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to express the psychological moment when laeeurding to the ancient 
legend) Orpheus tin spite of the express prohibition of Persephone) 
has turned to look at Eurydike who was walking hehind him, and she 
lias iound herself instantly drawn hack again by an invisible three 
toward the dark kingdom. — August in of AWL. in RA. Oct. TO. 

TUNISIA. 

MEGALITHIC MONU M ENTS.— The region of Hougga, in the centre 
of Tunisia, abounds in megalithic inonuuients : at Ti.noi usoi k, 
at Doi’t.a.'A also, and elsewhere, there exi-t important necropoli. M. 
Carton has made a long study of them in a book which has recently 
appeared i Ih.eDnvcett'S • / A <’/ ih'rlit olofi/qnc^ fciitcs t rl Turuzir. 
Paris. Leroux, lsbo, pp. 32o-4n( 1 1 , These monuments belong to two 
types. (1) 8ome are real sepulchral chambers, more or less deep, sur- 
rounded or not by a circle of stones, and made of heavy materials, 
pi; The others are regularly c onstrueted of cut stones : the chamber is 
reduced in size and is no more, properly speaking. than a sarcophagus 
around which a wall forms an enclosure of many courses hi. Carton 
thinks all these tombs are anterior to the Punic and Roman civiliza- 
tions. 

On the southwest of Djid.ti'.i.li. M. Yire describes a dolmen sur- 
rounded by a double cromlech, in which stones have been used 
wbii h otter characteristic signs of the tooling of the Roman epoch. 
Analogous observations have already been made at many points in 
the province of Constantine.— .17.1/7. 180b. p. :io4. 

ROMAN REMAINS. — Commandant Goetschy gives some information 
with regard to the ruins near the route from Gai-'A to K vihot-ax, 
especially on the great water reservoir (majen Smaorii) of wh eh the 
arrangements are of interest tie I'naAn „tinr. xxxm. IMG. pp. 

N.j-04 i. At Tal.ui he discovered a basrelief which appears to repre- 
sent the rape of Proserpine hv Pluton ( Ibid.. p. and plate i. He 
also made -mine excavations in the cemeteries of IPuniiA and of the 
neighboring region: in one tomb at TIaidra. he found a rolled tablet 
of lead with magical incantations, analogous to those found in large 
numbers at Carthage and Sousa 1 1 hid., xxrx. 1M)4, pp. buij-sl). — 
MALI. 1 silo, p. M24. 

TERRACOTTA TILES. — MM. Hamiezo. Laurent and Molins have found 
at Uai>.ii:i; i;i. Amrx ( northeast ol'Shfithi ' ail important series of those 
terracotta tiles which were frequently used, in the eastern part of 
Roman Afriea, for lining the walls of the basilicas. Many of these 
tiles had been previously studied by M. le Blunt (/Cl, lK‘.)d, ir, p. 27b) 
and P. Delattre; M. Gauekler has signalized another, representing 
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Daniel in the linns' den. with the inscription Su<n)t\t'j)-s DuniJ i USA. 
18‘.>4, p (57). — MAII, IsOh, p. :i2o. 

MOSAIC OF HAMMAM-EL-LIF — M. Hkuo.n ru. Ynj.iao" 1; ( in the name 
of M. Edward Sehenek) presented to the Swiitl ih * .Intiijinuri > a series 
ot' twenty-one photograph' representing various details of the Cel- 
ebrated Mosaic of Hammam-el-T.if. It is known that this large 
mosaic (discovered in 1883) decorated the interior of a synagogue. 
A summarized description of it, with referent es to the authors who 
have spoken of it, will he found under No. 12.477 of vol. vjii of the 
Latin Cuipii*. One part of the mosaic lui' been destroyed; another 
part, comprising two inseri]itions. is preserved inTiini- at the Nu»U 
Ahtotii : the third part, composed of twenty-one panels, is now at 
Toulouse, in the possession of M. Sehenek. who acipiired them alter 
the death of Captain Prudhomme. 

This is a sunnnari/.ed description of the photograph; ottered to the 
Society by M. Sehenek. No.s. 1-2. Rectangular panels An iiiscril>ed 
lozenge in each of these panel' oiler; a representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick, on the right and left of which wen plated the 
two attributes which frequently accompany the 'even-branched 
candle~tick upon antique monument', and which are designated by 
the names tthroij and .y/zop/c/, - . fine of tlc.-e is the sacred trumpet 
which was used among the Jews to announce the new year The 
first of these panels was engraved in the ml moire of P. Delattre. 
entitled: Lr iiuVirt nil In mern^uh' J"n t tl, ( n rljiriift'. vignette ot p. :»‘.l. 
In No. 2. the background Ini' been restored, and the two attributes 
have disappeared. Nos. 4-1 U. Rectangular and square panel'. < aeh 
containing the representation of an animal, bird, li'h or fruit -viz., a 
hyena, a lion, a cock, a guinea-fowl, a partridge. a duck, fish swim- 
ming. a dolphin, a basket of fruit, a palm-tree with two rows of date-, 
two shrubs and a bird. No. 17. Medallion with head of gazelle 
No Is. Medallion with head of a wild gnat. No* l!f Medallion u ith 
head of linn, of a line style. No. 2 D. Medallion ornamented with the 
bust of a young man. draped, with long hair, bearing on hi' left 
shoulder a curved baton. No. 21. Medallion with the bust of a 
helmetted woman iltoma?) the right breast uncovered, with a spear 
on the right — BAF. l.NJb. pp. Ibn-.VJ. 

ATLAS ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE LA TUNISIE. — The 'pec ial edition of all 
the maps, published bv the French ministry of war. and indicating 
the position of all the ancient ruin', began to appear Three 

instalments have been published thus far: they contain the sheets 
011 Bizi rtr. Mat, nr. Asnhrnl. Ha ninta act, I, djrljcl Achl.tl, On, Inn. Tunis, 
la Gonlette, FI Mediae. Porto- Farina. FI Ariamt. n n <l lo M,ir.<a. The 
map of Marsa is accompanied by an extensive plan of Carthage, with 
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explanatory text and special plans, very important for the topography 
ot the African city. — MA II. 189"). pp. 322-23. 

ROMAN SCULPTURES — M. Heron de Yillet'osse communicated to 
the Suriui' (Us Antiijimircs (on the part of Captain Ch. Maumene) the 
photographs of two monuments discovered in Tunisia by this officer 
during the year of 1 s',14. The first of these monuments was found at 
Sidi-SnJfhun, five kilometres south of Beja. It is a Ade. of very porous 
stone, rounded at the top, which came irom.a sanctuary of Saturn. 
On it is represented a ram, with a large tail, advancing toward the 
right, its head facing out : above this animal, at the right, is a circle 
with two small horns, a Irequent symbol on votive monuments to 
•Saturn: an elongated oval object (looking like a loaf of bread] forms 
the pendant on the leit. The whole is surmounted by a crescent 
having at its centre a threi -pointed star. Below the ram, within a 
moulding, we read: SAT'/RNO • AVG • SACR | ( V C • MAEVIVS- 

VICTOR (A; The rest of the inscription is 

defaced, but the presence of a third line is certain. At the beginning 
of the second line we see traces of an M and at the end of the same 
line traces of another letter. 

The second monument is without inscription — it was found by the 
same officer, in the month of March. 18'.)4, at llem-Jiir-Zotriah , twelve 
kilometres northeast of Beja. It is about 75 cm. high, and is com- 
posed of two basreliefs in a hard and rough style, like all the Roman 
sculptures discovered in Africa, outside of the large cities on the 
coast. These two basreliefs must have come from a square monu- 
ment. which originally was sculptured on at least three of its faces: 
they belong, doubtless, the first to the principal face and the second 
to the left lateral face. The first ha-relief represents a warrior in pro- 
file, seated ami turned toward the right; his raised right hand rests 
on a lance, his lowered left hand rests on a circular shield. He appears 
to be beardless, and on his head wears a round helmet crested with a 
horse-tail. His mantle, attached on the left shoulder, leaves uncov- 
ered the right arm as well as all the right side of the chest ; on his 
feet are buskins. A breastplate and an elongated shield (similar to 
those upon the arch at Orange) are leaning against the seat. The 
second basreliel represents a winged victory draped, turned in profile 
toward the right ; she holds in the left hand a palm and in the right 
hand a crown. She was evidently placed behind the seated personage 
on the first basrelief. — 87-1 F, 1895, p. 81. 

B1SICA Buga*. — Has been discovered, during the excavations made 
by the Service des antUjuitii dr la Rdjcnce, a female head in marble, 
surmounted by a crescent and partly covered by a veil; it is a 
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representation of the celestial goddess (Gauekler, Bull. Comitt, 1S94, 
p. 276). — MAH, 1895, p. 326. 

CARTHAGE. — TERRACE-WALL FORMED OF AM PH 0R/€. — On the 

southern side of the hill of Saint-Louis there is an extensive terrace 
standing on a strong system of support and intended to sustain some 
public edifice. P. Delattre has made a thorough study of the founda- 
tions of this terrace {Bull. Comitt. 1894, pp. 89-119). It was composed: 
(1) of a long series of vaults of cut stone: (2) of a wall 4 met. 40 cm. 
wide, and at least 6 met. high, leaning on the extrados of the vaults. 
This wall is formed of several superimposed layers of amphoive placed 
horizontally, alternating with layers of earth, of which the thickness 
was from 50 to 60 cm. The amphora- bore inscriptions painted in 
red or black ink. drawn with a point or stamped. On some there 
were even consular dates of which the earliest was the year 43, and the 
latest the year 15 n. e. These indications allow one to attribute the 
sustaining wall to the reign of Augustus. — MAH. 1895, p, 327. 

COLOSSAL STATUES OF VICTORY. — P. Dr.r.ATI’RE found on the hill of 
Saint-Louis, near the new Cathedral, several colossal statues represent- 
ing Victories bearing trophies or horns of plenty. These sculptures 
decorated some important edifice, a temple of the Capitol at cording to 
P. Delattre. a temple of Victory according to M. Heron de Villefosse. 
The style of the statues indicates the first century a. i>., or the begin- 
ning of the second i t'RA Imsa'i/itioi 1894. pp. 17b. 197-201). — MAH y 
1895. pp. 327-28. 

COLOSSAL MARBLE HEAD. — At a meeting of the SAF i March 6. '95) 
M. Cagant read a note from M. (huvKLin; on a colossal marble head 
found at Carthage: "The eolo.sstl head, two photographs of which I 
have the honor to present to the .So riiti nut In uni, ,{,$ Aut'muitiri * dr 
France, was disiovered at the Malga. on the borders of the amphi- 
theatre of Carthage at a period which I have not been able to deter- 
mine. The head is 54 cm. high and is rini-hed at the neck by a plain 
section : perhaps it belonged to an acrulithie statue. If it were less 
mutilated it would possess a real interest. The work i- broad and 
sober, with a certain savor of archaism. There is a vigor in the ren- 
dering of the characteristic lines of the face which i- slightly prog- 
nathous. The work is of a good epoch : it appears to me to date back 
to the end of the first century a. i>.' ! 

THE PUNIC NECROPOLl.— For several years P. 1 L-lattre has. with rare 
good fortune, pursued research e- of great historic import in the var- 
ious Punic neeropoli of ( 'arthage, of which it is now beginning to 
be possible to make a chronologic classification. He has recently 
explored the necropolis near the Serapeion. which belongs to the sixth 
■century n. c. ^For these excavations, see the information given by 
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MM. Heron cle VilletVw.se and Delattre. f RA I ascription*, 1894, pp. 
40-5-406. 42ti-427. 432-440, 445-4-53; 189-5, p. 61). He opened more 
than four hundred tombs. containing only buried bodies. They are, 
for the most part, either simple ditches, generally lined with slabs, or 
else ditches or wells at the bottom of which was dug out a small 
vault, just large enough to receive a body. Besides a quantity of 
pottery of local origin, one of the pieces bearing a Punic inscription 
drawn with a brush, there was found some jewelry, the ornamenta- 
tion of which ptroves that it was made at Carthage, especially the fol- 
lowing pieces: (1) a gold disk, serving as an amulet, which bears a 
globe flanked by two uraeus surmounted by the hawk with outstretched 
wings, holding in its talons the crescent and the solar disk, religious 
emblems of the city: (2) a silver bracelet, with a four-winged divinity 
emerging from a scarab and having its head surmounted by a disk: 
below are also represented the crescent and the disk. Some scarabs 
in imitation of Egyptian, and some vials in enameled earthenware are 
also without doubt due to Phoenician industry. A sepulchral mask, 
strikingly realistic, represents an old man with open mouth. But. by 
the side of these objects of local make, were others which came from 
Greek workshops: a vase with black figures representing Achilles and 
Troilos, and also, without doubt, various figurines of which the most 
curious ones are some seated goddess-mothers. The most important 
tomb is a large vault ( untouched at the time it was discovered) the 
walls of which were overlaid with white stucco; it contained two 
skeletons. Among other objects in it were two ostrich eggs, showing 
remnants of painted decorations, a hemispheric cup of silver, and 
several pieces of jewelry, one of which was a gold disk bearing this 
Punic inscription which M. Berger has deciphered ( <’RA Inscrip.. 1894, 
pp. 4.53-4-5.''): "To Astarte. to Pygmalion, Iadamelek. Pygmalion 
protects whomsoever it pleaseth him.'’ It has reference, as we can 
see then, to a god Pygmalion closely associated with Astarte. — MAR, 
Oct. '9.5. p. 311. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT THE NECROPOLI. — From time to time, dur- 
ing the last half of the year 1 VJ-5, Pi-re Delattre forwarded to the AJJJL 
reports ot his excavations, which we here reproduce from the sittings 
of the . I cikUiiuc in July and August, reported in the Recur arc/uoloyique. 

July II. — R. P. Delattre writes that more than forty tombs have 
been opened at Carthage during the month of March. The furnishing 
ot these tombs is always nearly alike. These last contain, however, 
some small painted vases. One tomb alone contained terracotta 
masks. P. Delattre sent a photograph of one of them, which represents 
the head of a woman veiled. 1 his mask has a hole for suspension and 
preserves traces of bright red color on the lips, ears and head-dress. 
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A drawing, also sent by P. Delattre, represent'; a curious object in 
terracotta. It is a hollow cylinder mounted on a round foo't ; this 
cylinder is surmounted by seven receptacle.- in the form of vases, 
communicating with each other and with the cylinder: it is orna- 
mented with the head of a cow with long horns and the head of 
Hathor. Egyptian inlluence is evident: it is sullicieiit to consider 
the form of the vases and the religious attributes which accompany 
them to be convinced ot it. This object appear.- to have served as a 
standing lamp : without doubt the .-even receptacles were intended to 
contain oil. One may compare this little monument with -ome 
similar objects found at Eleusi.- in h-So, -with black-figured va-es going 
1 >ack to the vi cent. is. c. ( et. hglu m. iti-rluunhn / , 1 Ss. i, p]. It i. The ton d is 
explored at Carthage by P. Delattre are al-o of this- period. Two of 
the terracotta monuments discovered at Eletisis bear as many as forty 
or fifty such receptacles. 

Avgust 9. — >1. Heron de Villefossc presented three photographs 
representing different views of an ivory statuette, found by P. Delattre. 
in the month of .July last, among hi- excavations at Carthage. This 
statuette (Id cm. high i is intact, and was sculptured from a cylinder 
of ivory which has almost completely pre-erved its iorm. It repre- 
sents a woman with an Egyptian head-dre-.- and clothed in a long 
robe: the neck is decorated with a collar: the arms are stiff and 
joined to the body : the hand-, joined together upon the chest, su-tain 
the breasts, which are .scarcely indicated. Upon the re.-t of the 
cylinder, which forms the robe, the artist has < hiselled three long 
checkered bands which fall, one at the hack, the two others at the 
sides of the statuette. Above these bands, around the loins passes 
a girdle, the two ends of which crossed hang in front, opening to the 
right and left. The lower edge of the robe is adorned with a fringe, 
the feet are not indicated. The manner in which this goddess is 
attired furnishes one of the rare example- of the ( urthaginian costume. 
It offers also certain analogies to the statuette of the Louvre, cited by 
M. Per rot in his volume on Cyprus and Phonicia. The ivory cylinder 
is hollow ; the lower edge is pierced with four small holes which 
appear to have served for attaching the statuette to a piece of' wood 
This figurine probably formed the handle of a mirror. In fact, there 
was found in the same tomb a bronze mirror and various ornaments : 
a gold pendant in the form of an anserated cross, a ,-cal-rina, three 
silver rings, and the remains of a bracelet ornamented with the sacred 
scarab and with palmettes. 

JEWISH NECROPOLIS NEAR CARTHAGE. — On Mount Damart. north of 
Carthage, there is an ancient necropolis which was formerly supposed 
to be Carthaginian. P. Delattre who, several years ago, determined 
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conclusively that it belonged to the Jewish colony which was estab- 
lished in the capital of Africa under the Roman empire, has recently 
studied it in detail f Gnmnft on hi ntcropok juice de (’arthotje. Lyon. 
IMF. in-8°, 51 paces). The number ot vaults in the necropolis are 
about two hundred. These vaults, dug in the limestone, recall exactly 
the tombs of Palestine. The entrance, very simple and only 9U cent, 
wide, was closed either by a dag-stone, or by unhewn stones. The 
chambers, of rectangular shape, have their walls perforated with niches 
in the form of ovens, in which were placed the bodies : in each cham- 
ber there are fifteen to seventeen niches, rarely more. A coating 
of white stucco often cover.' the walls and the ceiling. Below the 
niches can still be distinguished some Latin inscriptions, painted in 
red or drawn with a point, with the name of the dead and a formula 
such as in port;, and sometimes the seven-branch candlestick [coni. 
OIL, pp 1 57 5-7 C> ) Several vaults are decorated with paintings : foliage, 
vines, winged genii, a head which looks like the portrait of one of the 
defunct, figures authoring grapes, a hor-eman, etc. The ornamenta- 
tion and the distribution of the subjects otter analogies with other 
sepulchral paintings, especially those of the Via Latina. No furniture 
accompanied the dead . — MA H. IMF. p. 32'.). 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SUBTERRANEAN CHAPEL. — At a sitting (May 1. 
IMF; of the .82 IF. M. Heron de Yillefosse communicated, on the 
part of P. Delattre. a drawing and a photograph relating to this 
interesting discovery made at Carthage. P. Delattre writes : "While 
diguing a trench at the south-southeast side of the hill of Saint-Louis, 
we came upon a subterranean chapel. At the end of a corridor, on 
the walls of which were traces of ijrntfiti, we penetrated into a chamber 
with a groined vault, 5 5u m. wide and d.NO m. deep. Facing the 
entrance, the wall was decorated with a fresco which in every respect 
recalled the paintings in the catacombs. It was much injured. The 
principal personam- reprO'cnted is a saint: the head is nimhed : the 
right hand is in the attitude of benediction. At the left of the saint, 
who occupies the middle of the picture, we see portions of another 
.personage, ot whom the head and the lower part of the bodv have 
disappeared. On the side there arc traces of two secondary person- 
ages. one of whom seems to be an angel. At the end of the picture 
there is a palm. The picture, then, is composed of three principal 
personages and two accessory figures, doubtless representing one of 
the faithful and an angel. The fresco appears to be Roman rather 
than Byzantine. Perhaps we have here a representation of Saint 
Cyprian M. Heron i>e Vii.lei'o>-e added some observations, 
recalling various representations of St. Cyprian, in some of which he 
t~ represented without a beard and in others with. Nevertheless, he 
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was inclined to see in the central figure an image of Christ. He 
recognizes in it rather a rude type of the Christ, often met with in 
Africa, notably on a sarcophagus from Lamhese. 

The discovery of P. Delattre is full of interest. He has brought to 
light one of those sepulchral chapels the existence of which at 
Carthage is mentioned from the third century. St. Cyprian was 
buried in a chapel of this kind, m urui Mnci'vhu Gi( n tJnh ju'ucu rutoris. 
Others existed all along the African coast. At the beginning of this 
century, the French traveller Paclio signalized luanv subterranean 
chapels at Cvrene decorated with Christian paintings, ( hie of these 
represented the Good Shepherd between two trees, in the midst of the 
sheep and surrounded l>v seven fish. More recently M. C. Wescher 
discovered at Alexandria a Christian eataeotnh. decorated with paint- 
ings: on the vault was represented Christ nimbed. surrounded bv 
other personages whose names were indicate 1 (published m /Mr. 

It is very evident that the discovery of P. Delattre is connected 
with a group of facts most interesting for the hi-tory of the church. 

MDEINA.— ROMAN VILLA.— At the October 10 sitting of the AIUL. 
M. Gai/cklki; announced the recent discovery at Mdeina of a Homan 
villa similar to that of Oudna, which he proposes to describe later on 
to the Acudunie. He presented the photograph' which he had taken 
in the course of the work, and the maps and w atcrcolors executed 
under his direction by M. M. Sadoux . — FI A, Dec. "95, p. :">7‘ 

OUDNA OUTHINA. — M. GaI c ki.I-.I: presented to the Anid/mit des 
Inirription* (Oct. 10, '95) the results of the excavation* made during 
the last two years at Oudna. the ancient Outhina. The object of 
these researches was the general condition of Roman-home life in 
Africa in the first centuries of our era. They have led to the discov- 
ery of a large villa belonging to two rich proprietors. This construc- 
tion has been entirely uncovered with the adjoining buildings and 
baths connected with it. Fifteen other private houses have been 
partially excavated in the same ipiarter. apparently inhabited by the 
aristocracy of Outhina. None is later than the time of Constantine, 
the most ancient date from the Antonines. They are all constructed 
on about the same plan and are luxuriously decorated. Two white 
marble statue*, many mural painting*, numerous fragments of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, pottery, coins and jewel' have been acquired 
for the museum of the liardo. These villa* of < >udna are particularly 
distinguished hv the richness and beauty of the mosaic* with figured 
subjects with which they are entirely paved. Eighty-seven mosaics 
with figured subjects were discovered. They represented the entire 
serie* of subjects habitually treated by African mosaicists : Mytho- 
logical scenes, such as the rape of Euro pa. Endymion. Dionysos giving 
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the vine to Ikaros, Orpheus charming the animals; representations of 
divinities: Bacchus and his troop. Venus and her group of Amorini. 
Diana the huntress. Minerva, Apollo, Helios. Ceres, Hercules; above 
all, the divinities of the sea. Neptune armed with his trident, standing 
on a car or seated on a marine monster. Amphitrite. Oceanus, the 
Nereids, the Sirens: familiar and rustic scenes taken from daily life; 
every variety of hunting and fishing scenes : collections of animals and 
plants. The study of these mosaics in themselves and in their 
connection with analogous pavements has enabled M. Oauekler to 
establish the law of evolution which Roman mosaic in Airiea has 
followed during the first centuries of the Christian era. The various 
periods through which it passed may be thus characterized : ( 1) 

period of full bloom in the times of the Antonini and Severini : (.2) 
period of transition from the middle of the third century to the acces- 
sion of Constantine; c.',) Christian period which begins with the Con- 
stantinian Renaissance. The greater part of the mosaics' of Oudna 
belong to the first period, and. for their artistic value, take the first 
rank among those which have been discovered in Africa. — BA. Dec. 
’9-3; C f AJA, ix. pp. 271-2: x. p. 70. 

TUNIS. — Concerning the pottery-workshops of the Punic epoch dis- 
covered by Dr. Carton at the Belvedere near Tunis, see the Berne Arch- 
toloyiqtic. 1SU4. ii. pp. l.su-l'.io. — S. C-iill. in MAIL Oct.. '93. p. 311. 

ALGERIA. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL JOURNEY OF M. LEROY.— Doctor Hamv presented 
to the AIBL of .Jan. 10, '90, the journal and the photographs of M. 
Lr.iiov giving a r! mi nil of an archeological journey which he made 
betweeen EI-AIiu and BAhcn by way of the 0"fd Itel and the Djellai. 
M. Leroy, who had accompanied M. Foureau as far as Kl-Alia. entered 
by a very unfrequented road so as to verily the reports gathered 
among the Nomads with regard to the ancient remains of construc- 
tions which were to be met with, it was said, on the plateau between 
the Itel and the Djedi. The traveler discovered, at the sources of the 
Oued-Itel. the remains of a Roman citadel which defended the passage 
between the two valleys of the Itel and the Djedi. He also found in 
the same region vestiges of an ancient Berber city indicated in the 
Arab legends by the name of Ranmiadal-el-Komniadi, with tombg 
reproducing on a small scale the Medrnccn and sepulchral chambers 
in stone comparable to those of which Duveyrier previously gave a 
drawing. Further to the North, between Douzene and Biskra, new 
observations complete what was already known of the Roman occupa- 
tion of the shores of the Djedi. — I1C. Jan 31, '!)<>. 

NUMIDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. — The Berlin Academy has published a sup- 
plement to the Numidian inscriptions, being a sequel to that of the 
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Proconsular inscriptions, published in 1891 under the editorship of 
MM. Schmidt and C'agnat. M. Schmidt, who died in 1891, has been 
replaced by M. H. Dessau. This supplement, which includes the dis- 
coveries of the last fourteen years, contains 2622 numbers, manv of 
which are previously-published inscriptions now revised and cor- 
rected. — M. [II. 1895, p. 311. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS ON ALGERIA AND TUNISIA.— Of the 

publications on the Music# ct collections arrhcolofiicjnex dc I'.Ui/t ric ctde la 
Tv nixie, there have already appeared: the iln.de d'Ali/cr i 1S90:, by M. 
Doublet: the Made de Constantine (1892), by MM. Doublet and Gauek- 
ler : the Mndt d’Orrin ( 1893b by M. de la Illanchere : and the Mvsie 
de Lamhixe (1895) by M. C'agnat. One of the most precious volumes, 
on account of the value of the works of art and the richness of the 
documents, is the Mn.de d> ('herrlnl. which M. tfauekler published in 
1895. Other catalogues are in preparation: J’hilippt cilh , Tbc&x", 
Tie nice n , etc. — JiA. 1895. Oct., p. 198. 

CHERCHEL = IOL ' Phceniciani - CaESAREA 'Roman 1 . — EXCAVATIONS OF 
1895. — The excavations of M. Waille and Captain Lordes at Cherchel 
have brought to light some halls lined with marble and ornamented 
with paintings, which represent dowers, shrubbery, in the midst of 
which the birds flutter, various figures and animals combined with 
arabesques ( ORA Inscription*. 1894. pp. 2s9-92 An important find 
is that of a beautiful marble head, the hair encircled by a royal 
fillet and the beard being coquettish ly arranged in little curls. M. 
Waille. who recognized in this head a portrait of King Juba 1. sent 
it to the Louvre. To the west of the city, a small Christian church 
has been uncovered. — MAH. ls-95. p. 343. 

At the July 26 sitting at' the AWL. M. Vn roi; W.ullk. professor 
at the Kettle de* httnx at Algiers, presented seventeen photographs and 
drawings summing up the results obtained at Cherchel during the 
year 1895 from the excavations which he is carrying on there under the 
patronage of the t'nmitf dex tniranx hixOn'iijne *. with the collaboration 
of Captain hordes and Lieutenant l’errin. Besides the uncovering of 
a basilica, they discovered a statuette ol Diana, a colossal statue ot an 
orator, the head of a king, a female head belonging to the first 
venture, several draped female statues, some terracotta sculptun s. a 
Christian plate, some African coins, two engraved cornelians, a large 
glass cameo representing Hercules lielmctted with a lion-skill, a 
silver vase, a gold ring, about sixty objects in bronze, two brilliant 
mosaics representing (1) maritime subjects i hippoenmp. lobster, star- 
fish, sea-eel, tish, Ac.). (2) two fronting peacocks separated by a vase, 
etc. — HA, Oct. "95. 

MUSEUM OF CHERCHEL. — M. PaI L Mo.vc.UX (in HA. Is95. Oct.) 
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gives an interesting sketch of this museum, founded on Paul Gauckler’s 
Mm ee de Cherchel. Cherchel possesses a great number of objects prec- 
ious in themselves to the artist as well as to the arelneologist. What 
increases their value to the historian of art is the tact that they all 
come from the city itself or its environs. It is entirely a local museum : 
numberless fragments of architecture, often very beautiful, mosaics, 
bronzes, ossuaries of lead, pottery, basreliefs, above all. inscriptions, 
and more than fifty statues. For four or five centuries, first under the 
Moorish Kings, and then under the Roman dominion, Caesarea was 
the capital of an immense region. All the civilizations which suc- 
ceeded each other in this region are represented at the Museum of 
Cherchel. A statue of Thothine- I attests the ancient relations of 
the city with Egypt. A Lybian inscription recalls to us that the 
comptoir of Iol was established in the Berber country. A votive stele 
to Baal-Hammon, ornamented with basreliefs. and a neo-Punic inscrip- 
tion, date from the period of the Carthaginian dominion. Interesting 
Aral) texts come from the mussulman midclle-age at Cherchel. But 
the collection is especially rich in Greek and Roman monuments. 
Among the latter are more than four hundred epigraphic monument^. 
Roman architecture is represented by numerous fragments, generally 
of good workmanship: arctueology by sepulchral or votive steles, ele- 
gant in style and often decorated with basreliefs. hy ossuaries and by 
statues of gods, princes, women or priests, of unequal value and mostly 
dating from the time of the Severi. But the originality of this museum 
consists in the preponderance in it of Greek art. We have found an 
explanation for thi« in the personal taste and the persistent interest of 
Juba II, that Hellenistic King who was the real founder of Caesarea, 
and who was always in direct relations with the Orient and loved to 
surround himself with Hellenes. The question arises. By whom were 
executed the numerous copies of Greek originals ? The most beautiful 
were probably done in the Audios of the Orient. Others in the work- 
shops of Caesarea, from replicas in marble, bronze, or terracotta. One 
sees from the works reproduced that Juba II endeavored to introduce 
into Caesarea the grand art of Greece, that of the tilth cent. Under 
the Roman dominion the artists of Cherchel turned towards a less 
severe form of art. and sought for their models in the school of Praxi- 
teles. But during many centuries something survived of the tradition 
created by -Juba II, which explains the intrinsic beautv of the fiag- 
ments ol architecture, even from Roman edifices. ()ne seeks in vain 
for their equivalents among the other ruins of Algeria. 

COL LO.— PUNIC NECROPOLIS.— At a sitting of the AIP.L (Dec. 21), 
Mo i, M. Berger presented a detailed report from Cactaix Held on the 
excavations at ('olio in 1 .>!>:» and 1S1J4. Collo is a .small port on the 
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African coast of the province Constantine. For a long time some 
grottoes cut in the rock, which formerly served as a refuge for pirates, 
have keen noticed iiUthe cliff which extends along the sea. After 
examining these chambers, M. Helo was convinced that they were 
tombs, and he determined to explore the hill which borders the sea. 
He discovered there a whole Punic necropolis, the mo-t ancient tombs 
of which date back to the end of the Punic period : the others are of 
the Xumidian epoch. These tombs, all cut in the slope of the moun- 
tain, are composed of a small chamber preceded by an entrance which 
is connected with the chamber by a corridor. On both sides of each 
chamber extend two parallel benches. The interior of the tombs was 
in a state of confusion and full of earth and sand : still M. Helo was 
able to extract a quantity of pottery, various objects of bronze, some 
bent nails with large heads, and some statuettes of Egyptian style: 
the bones for the most part are not calcined. P>y the -ide of these 
sepulchres, M. Helo found a large number of other.-, mudi more 
rudimentary, composed of an amphora full of bones covered over 
by large brick- which formed the lid. These were 'doubtles- the 
sepulchres of the poor people. The bones found in the-e amphorae 
present the same peculiarities as those in the tombs: mo-t of them 
have not been burned. The vases discovered bv M. Hflo merit 
special mention. Several among them are anthropoid vases with a 
head, arms and breast, quite analogous to the potteries of Rhodes. 
Until the last discoveries of P. Delattre. only two of these have been 
found in Africa : they are preserved in the Mu-eum of fon-tantine 
and doubtless came from Collo. On a large number of these potterie- 
M. Helo found Punic marks engraved with the burin and of which 
he was given very exact reproductions. The characters are of a good 
epoch, anterior to the use of the nco- Punic. The report of M. H f lo. as 
well as his excavations, are made with great care. He ha- devoted a 
special paragraph to each tomb, and ha- added photographs, draw- 
ings. se< tions and plan- which allow one to form a very exact idea of 
thi- necropolis — ll<\ No. 1. 

SAIDA. — PREHISTORIC REMAINS. — Near Saida. MM. I>oUMi:i!Un: 
and Poirier ( Ill'll triniixtritl <lr i/i'oi/. t / iViirch. <VOnu *. 1MI4. pp. 
lOd-127'i have excavated a natural grotto < on-isting of a chamber 
measuring four metres each way, with a smaller one attached to it. 
out of which opens a wide pas-age They found, in-ide. a number of 
hints, which mostly resemble the European types. Also in a con- 
fused medley were found points and scrapers, implement-, blades, 
gravers, drills of -mall dimensions, and les- primitive work: -nine 
arrow-points finely worked, and two small hatchets. Together with 
the Hints were several object- of bone: numerous fragments of pottery 
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having bands or borders in relief or engraved lines forming very 
simple geometric designs, and many other objects. It is interesting 
to note that a portion of the objects found in this grotto and in other 
grottoes in the vicinity of Oran (flints, implements in polished bone, 
pottery) are met within Spain with the same forms and the same 
ornamentation iseeSiret, .is-se. ininraiic pour lUvnucenirat da sciences, 
Oriin. I, lsxx. pp. 20b-7 ). M- 1 H, 1895. pp. 303-4. 

SATAFIS.- RECENT EXCAVATIONS. — The Roman site of Satafis in 
Mauritania is fairly well known. It is twenty-four kilometres north 
of Setif on the modern site of Ain-Ivebira or Perigotville. The earliest 
inscription that is dated pertains to the reign of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius Yerus. and it became a mu itiripiv m in the reign of Septimius 
8 events and (,'aracalla. At this time was erected the large structure 
of which parts still remain. Inscriptions make known to us a num- 
ber of temples, aqueducts, and baths. There are also Christian 
inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries. The construction of 
the modern French village has led to the disappearance of almost 
all the ruins, and the one building of which a conspicuous part 
remains is the early Christian Basilica, consisting of the nave and 
two aisles divided by groups of two columns forming double colon- 
nades. and a single semicircular apse. The walls were originally 
decorated with frescoes, and the church was preceded by a simple 
square atrium without columns. In an article bv Gsell, is given a 
discU'sion of the existing remains, and a certain number of inscrip- 
tions are published. A local museum wa> established upon the site 
in which more than fifty inscriptions, some sculptures, and many 
fragments of architecture have been collected. Most of these inscrip- 
tions have been already either partially or entirely published. A few 
relate to monuments, but the greater part are sepulchral. 

THAMALLA.- RECENT EXCAVATIONS. — The new village of ToCqUe- 
ville is thirteen kilometres from the station of Tixter: not far from 
•Set it. There was here an ancient city which appears to have had 
the name of Thamalla. and in the Byzantine period a great fortress 
was e.'tablBhcd here to guard the route of Hodna. Here also the 
construction of modern buildings has been fatal to the ruins. How- 
ever. the present administrator of the village has gathered with great 
care the ancient monuments of interest and has placed them in the 
court ot the school. (Hell publishes in the above article a number of 
inscriptions thus preserved which are sepulchral in character. North- 
east ot the Byzantine fort are three inscribed mile-stones, one of them 
dated 219. — MAH, June. 1x95. 

TICZIRT. — THE BASILICA OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. — (See AJA, X. 
77). The altar, surmounted by a eiborium, is in the apse, which has a 
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sacristy on each side; on the left of the basilica stood the baptis- 
tery. in the form of a trefoil, with round fonts. The architecture 
■of this church, which dates from the fifth century, is very curious, 
with its overloaded decoration, its consoles placed over the columns 
and covered with ornaments or basreliefs. its lateral galleries which 
are reached by an external staircase, etc. All the elements of a definite 
restoration, have been found, and when the monograph of M. (lavault 
[the architect who has superintended the excavations] shall have 
appeared, the basilica of Tigzirt will certainly take rank as one of the 
best-known monuments of primitive Christian architecture (see some 
indications on the general results of the excavation-- in the CRA 
Inscriptions . lt>94. pp. 294-195 ). — M. I II. 1*95, p. 342. 

TlMGAD.— It is well known that there have been fine excavations 
carried on at Tinigad by the Service de* Monument* historique* with the 
very liberal help of the State. MM. 13oe<willwald and Oagnat began 
in 1S91 the publication of a great work iTim'iud. one <• it ! niriminc 
sous Vampire romnin. Paris. Leroux. in-4°). which is intended to give a 
complete description of tins city. The third instalment of this work 
.appeared in 1*94 and is devoted to the forum ; we are given successively 
■ the basilica, the curia, the neighboring temple before which ~tood the 
rostra, the honorary bases set up on the square it~elf : both text and 
plates are excellent. In 1*94 the excavations were carried on prin- 
cipally in the thermae, where Were discovered mosaic-pavements and 
polychromatic statues of Hyga-a. Mercury, and Nymph'. The clear- 
ing away of the Capitol has been continued. Tn some private houses 
in front of this edifice, quite a large number of small objects were 
found, pagan and Christian lamps, weights, etc. The principal Chris- 
tian basilica has been entirely uncovered i Ballu. Rujiport cm min litre 
dc V Instruction piihUipic. in the Jmirnid ottieirl of May 1. 1*95 b — MAH , 
1*95, pp. 33P-37. 

AGE OF UNCIAL LETTERING IN INSCRIPTIONS.— At a sitting of the 
•S. 1 /•’ ( Feb 13. ‘95 1 , M. Cagnat made the following communication: 
M. Cn atkj.aix, in the pamphlet devoted to the Mois-om nr inscription 
which was in uncial letters, makes the following statement: ' In order 
to determine the date of the uncial lettering, the epigraphies are 
waiting to receive from the paleographies the enlightenment with h 
the latter claim from the epigraphist'.' A recent discovery made at 
Tinigad, in the course of the last campaign of excavation, henceforth 
enables epigraphy to bring a precise and dated document to the solu- 
tion of the question. Some time ago was published a text from an 
honorarv base erected on the forum of Tinigad to a person by the 
name of FI. Ponrponianus i <’IL. via. 17911 > i. The entire inscription 
.is written in uncial letter': " Vocnntin. l\ 1'hnrin) Pudtnti Pniiifinnhino. 
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i:(lariiiiino) r(iVo), ergn duels patrinmqve prolixe adtori , e.cercitiis militari- 
bin etf'ccto. miiltifariam loqucntis litteras nmplianti. Altiann fucuadiam 
udutijuanti rom< > no nitori, ord<> in coin funtii patrouo or in vberi * et Hue ntis 
nostro, ulttri fnnti. This FI. Fomponianus. as is proved by the text, 
was both a man of action and a man of letters. M Biieheler has 
identified him with the grammarian of the same name f Rhein . 
Museum, at, n, p. 47J) cited by Julius Roinanus; and has inferred 
from the text of Charisius, who mentions him ( p. 145.29]. that he 
was a contemporary of Julius Roinanus. The latter having lived, it 
is thought, during the first half of the hi century, we ought to assign 
the same period to Flavius Pomponianu.-. 

Last summer, while clearing out the baths of Timgad. there was 
found a votive inscription dedicated by the person in question and 
written in uncial letters. In this inscription we read the enumera- 
tion of all his dignities, and from the mention of one of them, the 
pneudus friuiii uti dan<li, as well as from several other in lications. we 
are enabled to place FI. Fomponianus at a period of transition con- 
temporary with the emperors Elagabalus and Sieptinuus-Severus. that 
is in the first half of the hi century. We must therefore date back to 
the reign of Alexander-Severus the use of the uncial lettering in 
inscriptions, at least in Africa. 

ASIA. 

PERSIA. 

AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE FOR EXCLUSIVE EXCAVATION. — M Fail 
Delomuuj.'' report i Dec. 21) on the crldlts * upplimoitnn-LS asked for 
ljy the French Government includes an item of 50 .ix.hi francs to pay 
for the exclusive privilege of making arclueological diggings in Persia. 
Delombre gives the hitherto unpublished text of the agreement which 
has been made between the French Government and the Shah. The 
chief points in this agreement are these: on account of the scientific 
eminence of the French, and the friendly ‘relations which for so long 
a time have happily existed between Iran and France, the Persian 
Government grants to the French the exclusive privilege of making 
diggings throughout the who'e extent of the empire. All sacred 
place', like mosques and cemeteries, however, are to be exempt from 
disturbance : and the French excavating parties are held to respect 
the habits and customs of the country, and to do nothing to vex them. 
All expense' of whatsoever sort are to be at the charge of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. If valuable objects in gold or silver are found, 
or if any jewel', these are to be the private property of the Persian 
Government : yet, in consideration of the cod and trouble of the dig- 
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-gings. one-half of such objects will lie yielded to the French at a fair 
price: and, whenever the rest shall he sold, if ever, the French shall 
be given the first chance to purchase it. As to works of sculpture of 
all sorts, and inscriptions, they are to he divided evenly between the 
two Governments, but the French delegates are to have the right of 
making sketches or models of whatever may be found. Finally. " in 
recognition of the preference which the Persian Government accords 
to it, the Government of the Republic will make to his Majesty the 
Shah a present of 10,009 francs." — A T . Y. Nation , Jan. Jo. ’90. 

E KB ATAN A. —TRILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS. — At the A1BL. of March 
13, ’96. M. Oppekt explained a text of Artaxerxes Mnemon. king of 
Persia 1 405-369 >. They are two fragments belonging to two identical 
trilingual texts: one of the fragments contained the beginning of the 
lines of the Persian text and a small part of the end of the lines of the 
Assyrian text: the other comprised several words of Median transla- 
tion and the commencement of the lines of the Assyrian text. Accord- 
ing to appearances. M. Dieulaloy is right in thinking that this monu- 
ment comes from Ekbatana. It would come then from the iquida/nt 
or the hall of the columns of Ekbatana, capital of Media, and this 
would be the only text from this city which has come down to u». 
Excavations there are impracticable because the new capital, llama- 
dan. is situated on the same -pot as thoprimitit e city. — ll< '96. No. 14. 


BABYLONIA. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN ELAM AND BABYLONIA. — A pamphlet entitled 
_1»' dc i' Indit/lnii mrlii ii Alb rtf mikii iid< , by Prot. Hommi:i.. is brimful of 
new facts and suggestions in regard to early Ilabylonian history. It 
will be a surprise to many to learn that OuiiO years ago Babylonia 
was already engaged in active trade with Arabia. Syria and the 
highlands of Kurdistan. Perhaps one of the most interesting facts 
brought to light by the Professor is that Ine-Sin, who wa~ king of Ur 
about it. i. 4509, or earlier, and in whose reign portions of the great 
Babylonian work on astronomy were compiled, subdued both Kimas. 
or Central Arabia, and Xemar in Pho nicia (see inn. x. IN', while his 
daughter wa~ / ><iti *t or high-priestess of An/an in Elam and Mark- 
hasklii in northern Syria, where the Hittites were already a-tir. Still 
more interesting is the remarkable discovery made by Mr. Ptxeni> of 
a tablet recording the war waged by Kliammurabi of Babylon t it. c. 
4450 ) against Eri-Aku, or Ariocli, of Lar-a. and his Elamite allies, 
which ended in the rise of a united monarchy in Babylonia, with 
Babylon as its capital. Among the opponents of Kliammurabi men- 
tion is made of Kudur-lagamar the Elamite. Eri-Aku. and Tudkhal, 
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the Tidal ol the Book of fr( ne*is. — A. H. Sayck. in Anuh'ini/. Sept. , , '9b. 

Dr. Fritz Hommcl communicates (in SI} A. vol. xvii, p 199) a note 
on an Aramaic inscription of a Perso-Aramaie cylinder published by 
Scheil iXntes d' Ejnfiraphie ct tVArduiJnipf a*$yrinmi*'i consisting of the 
words : 'zronothr b. Professor Hommel says : " Who would not think 
here of the Cosstean town Blt-Kd .amah . well known from the inscrip- 
tions of Sennacherib? Kilam-.-ah seems to be the founder of this 
town, and the name is composed of an element Kilnm, tjhllnm (D';’, 
which before the dental sibilant becomes y\r. <jhilan ). with which may 
be compared uhun-, in Ulamburias, etc., and the name of the Elamite 
god Sah, or the Sungod. I therefore translate: ’ to Ghilan-sah, my 
King.' The mere fact that we here find aCosSa?an or Kassitef king with 
a name of pure Cos~;ean-Ehunite origin in the Persian time, is of the 
highest historical value." 

Dr. Hommel. in a note in SBA, vol. xvm. p. 23. says: “In the 
Elamite proper name Ma-uk-ti-ti we have evidently the same deity as 
in the well-known name Kudur-Mubuk. Mabuk and Maul; are only 
variants of spelling. Since the Babylonian goddess Bau is also writ- 
ten Baku, I think we should probably see in Mnbuk this same name, 
but in an Elamiticized form. Mr. Pinches found a tablet with all the 
names of the kings of (JcuoBu xiv (see the still unpublished 1 Acts of 
the Geneva Congress '). viz.. Hajiunu-rabi, Kudu.r-JJuiiwiil. and Tudlial ; 
the form spying in Gt nests iv goes back to an older Kudur-Lagamar. 
Now. Lagamar was an Elamitie goddess, and I think it not impossible 
to see in Kmhjr-Mabvk a half-Semitized form of Kudur-Lagamar." 

THE AMORITES IN BABYLONIA. — Mr. Pinches' latest discovery is a 
highly interesting one, and throws fresh light on the intimate rela- 
tions that existed between Babylonia and Syria in the age of Abra- 
ham. Prof. Hommel may yet prove right in his suggestion that the 
defeat of C’hedorlaomer and his allies by the Hebrew patriarch was 
the ultimate cause of Khammurabi’s success in overthrowing Eri-Aku 
or Arioeli. and the Elamite supremacy over Babylonia, and in estab- 
lishing a united and independent Babylonian kingdom. At any rate 
we now know that in the time of Khannnurabi and his dynasty 
Babylonia claimed sovereignty over Syria, and that Syrian colonists 
were settled in Babylonia. The ‘‘land of the Amorites," properly 
speaking, was that portion of Syria which lay immediately to the 
north of the future Palestine, but the name was used by the Baby- 
lonians tu denote all Syria as far south as the southern borders of 
Canaan. A passage in a contract-tablet dated in the reign of Sinmu- 
ballidh. the father of Khannnurabi, which has been published by 
Dr. Scheil in the Remcil dp. Tracaux rdatijd u la Philuhijir d it V ArchL- 
oloi/ie ujyjdknae-i ct assy runnes (xvii, p. 33;. tells us where the ‘‘Amorite- 
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district ” discovered hy Mr. Pinches actually was It was just outside 
the gate of Sippara, now called Abu-Habba 

There was consequently an Amorite or Syrian settlement in Baby- 
lonia. similar to the foreign settlements in Egypt and other countries 
of the ancient Oriental world. A -s leln lately found on the site of 
Memphis, and now in the Gizeh Museum, describes a II ittite settle- 
ment as existing in what was known as the Hittite district ju~t outside 
the walls of Memphis in the fourth year of the reign of King Ai (at 
the end of the xviii dynasty); and in the time of Herodotus there 
was a "Tyrian camp’" on the south side of the same city and outside 
the walls of the temple of Ptah (Hdt. ii. 112). So, too. we read in 
I Ktni/s. xx. 34 that the kings of Israel and Syria severally "made 
streets” for their subjects in Damascus and Samaria. 

Mr. Pinches points out that Amorites were aide to hold ollieial 
posts in Babylonia. Similarly, foreigners rose to high ollices oi -tate 
in Egypt : and a contract for the sale of three slaves, drawn up at 
Nineveh in 7 1 *!.) n. c., only thirteen years alter the fall of Samaria, is 
witnessed by two Israelites. P ’.all and Nadab-Yahu. who are described 
as Assyrian ollicials. — A. II.Sayi k. in Acid.. Nov. 23. 

INSCRIPTION OF NABONIDOS (nob-off's n. . ) DISCOVERED AT BABY- 
LON.— A discovery of the greatest importance has just been made by 
Father Seheil. who has for some time been exploring in Babylonia. 
In the Mujelibeh mound, one of the principal heaps of ruins in the 
enckutc of Babylon, he has discovered a long inscription of Xahonidos, 
the last of the Babylonians Kings (n. c. bbb-bffs <. which contains a 
mass of historical and other data which will be of greatest value to 
students of this important period of Babylonian history. The monu- 
ment in question is a small Aclu of diorite. the upper part of which is 
broken, inscribed with eleven columns of writing, and which appears 
to have been erected early in the King’s reign. It resembles in some 
measure the celebrated India-House inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, 
but is much more full of historical matter. Its vuUnjmay be estimated 
when it is stated that it contains a record of the war of revenge con- 
ducted by the Babylonian- and their Mandian allies against Assyria, 
for the destruction of the city by Sennacherib, in n. c. 69* : an account 
of the election and coronation of Xahonidos in n. bbb, and the won- 
derful dream in which Nebuchadnezzar appeared to him : as well as 
an account of the restoration of the temple of the Moon god at Khar- 
ran, accompanied hy a chronological record which enables us to tix 
the date of the so-called Scythian invasion. There is also a valuable 
reference to the murder of Sennacherib by bis son in Tebet. n. o. 681. 

The inscription opens with a very graphic recital of the terrible 
sack of the holy city of Babylon in r. i\ G9S: " Over all this land an 
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evil curse from his heart he uttered ; mercy he showed not ; to Babylon 
he came, he desecrated the temples, poured out the dust, erased the 
sculptures, and broke off the services." Still more important is the 
statement that he " took the hand of the Prince .Merodaeh and caused 
him to enter into the midst of the city of Assur,” where, we are told, 
he " established his seat for twenty-one years." After that time he 
returned, as the inscription says, " The King of Assyria, who by the 
power of Merodaeh the overthrow of the land had accomplished, the 
son the offspring of his body with the sword thrust him through.'’ 
The return of the statue of the god to it:- temple in Babylon was prob- 
ably the work of Esarhaddon. who in b. c. B77 was doing all he could 
to conciliate the Babylonians. The murder of Sennacherib seems to 
have caused great satisfaction in Chaldea, for it is mentioned also in 
the Babylonian chronicle. The second column contains an account of 
the terrible revenge exacted by the Babylonians some years after, when, 
assisted by the King of the Urmanda, or so-called Medes. the Barbar- 
ians they ravaged the whole of the south of Assyria. It is unfortunate 
that the name of the Babylonian King who had for his ally Tukte the 
Mandian is lost, but it was probably Nabupalassar. This seems con- 
firmed by a statement in another portion of the inscription, where we 
are told that tifty-four years prior to commencement of the reign of 
Nabonidos. in u. < . 5 bo, the Urmanda, or Barbarians, had destroyed 
the temple of the Moon god at Harran: that would be, therefore, in n. 
c. GUI). There is no reference to Nineveh, the campaign being confined 
to Assur and .South A.->yria. and it seems evident that this inscription 
does not describe the destruction of Nineveh. — London Tunis. 

A. H. Sayck. commenting upon this inscription in the Academy 
(Sept. 7. 'bbi, -ays: In the Cnniptei-raidns of the Acadim ie lies Inscrip- 
tions et Jltlks-Ldtirs. which have just appeared, Dr. Sehoil publishes 
the transliterated text of the inscription of Nabonidos. Nabonidos 
claims to be the true successor and representative ( naspnr ) of Nebu- 
chadrezzar ami Nergal-sharezer. whose sons Evil-Merodach and Labasi- 
Marduk < Laborosoareliod) violated the commands of heaven, and were 
consequently rejected by Bel. Of Labasi-Marduk it is said that he was 
" a child " who " ascended the throne contrary to the wi-li < if the gods.” 
The name of Assyria is ex pressed by a compound ideograph hitherto 
unknown — .-i-i.A-ncu for Itugga-hur, "the summit of the rock?”). 

Dr. Sclieil believes that, in the account of the punishment indicted 
upon Assyria, we have for the lirst time a native description of the 
overthow of Nineveh. I do not feel sure, however, that he is right. 
At all events, his view is based on an erroneous translation of the 
thirteenth line of the second column, where he has turned the verb 
iriba (" he descended into part of the name of the king of the Manda, 
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or Nomads. The name of the king, however, is Tukte, which is evi- 
dently the same as that oi Tukdamme. king of the Manda, and the 
antagonist of Assur-bani-pal, which has been discovered by Prof. Strong. 

The passage relating to the punishment of Assyria is as follows : 
“ . . . He gave him an ally, he granted him a comrade : the king of 
the people ot the Manda. who had no rival, he subjected to his com- 
mand. he caused him to march to his aid : above and below, to the 
right and to the left, like a lloocl he ravaged ; avenging Babylon. Tukte. 
the king ot the people of the Manda. descended fearlessly : he destroyed 
the temples of Assyria, all of them ; and the cities on the frontier of 
Babylonia which were hostile to the King of Babylonia and went not 
to his help did he destroy, and none of their shrines did lie spare : he 
devastated their towns. The King of Babylon lultilled like a deluge 
the command of Merodaeh." 

Light is thrown upon this account by the mutilated inscription of 
Assur-bani-pal. published by Prof. Strong in the Journal A*!<il!<pie (9th 
St-r.. vol. ii). in which reference is made to the overthrow of " Tuk- 
damme. king of the people of the Manda. that limb of Satan" i udnut 
Ti< i mnt). I have already identified Tukdamme, or Tugdamme. with 
the Lygdamis of Strabo (I. •">. lb;, who states that he made his way 
into Lydia with a horde of Kimmerians. who captured Sardes, though 
he himself remained in Kilikia, where he lost his life. We know from 
the inscriptions of Esar-haddon that the Kimmerians were called 
Manda by the Assyrians. TeUspa or Teispes, the Kimmerian prince, 
being said to he of " the people of the Manda." Assur-bani-pal further 
asserts that ho had defeated the fon.es of Sanda-k-atru. the son of 
Tugdamme. who had been appointed to his father's •■couch." or 
throne. The second element in the name of Sanda-ksatru i- that 
which we have in the Persian Arta-xerxes. while Sarnia is the Kilikian 
god Sundon. The inscription of As-ur-hani-pal i- addressed to Mero- 
daeh, "the king of Babylon, the lord of E-Sagila." and belongs to the 
latter part of his reign, when the Babylonian rebellion had been 
crushed, and he was king of Babylonia a- well as of Assyria. Unless, 
therefore, we suppose that the -on and successor of Sanda-ksatru bore 
the same name as his father, it would seem that the invasion of Assyria 
described by Xabonidos was that referred to By Assur-bani-pal and 
corresponded to the first siege of Nineveh by the Modes spoken of by 
Herodotos. At all events. Dr. Sch oil's view cannot be made to har- 
monise with the Greek accounts, which all agree in making Kyaxares 
the destroyer of Nineveh. 

Whether or not the Kyaxares of the Greeks is to be identified with 
Kastarit of Kar-Kassi, as I used to think, is problematical. The pub- 
lication by Knudtzon (.1 -■<*!/ rischr GJ,cte nn dm Soimrnfiott ) of the num- 
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erous texts which relate to the same struggles as those in which 
Kastarit is mentioned, has convinced me that they all belong to the 
reigns of the well-known Esar-haddon and his son Assur-bani-pal. and 
not to that of a later Esar-haddon. as Schrader, Amiaud. and I formerly 
believed. It is again Prof. Strong whose publications have thrown 
light upon the political situation presupposed in the texts. ( hie ot the 
oracles given to Esar-haddon, published by Prot. Strong in the Beitruye 
zur Aayriolo'jie (n. 1893), begins with the words. " The Kimmerian in 
the mountains has set fire in the land of Ellip. Ellip was the coun- 
trv in which Ekbatana was subsequently founded, and we see. there- 
fore, that already in the time of Esar-haddon it was being occupied 
by the Kimmerian or " Manda ” hordes. 

ancient Babylonian towns. — I'r. Fkitz Hommel writes (in SB A , 
vol. xvii. p. '2* Hi): "(1) We find in an in-cription of Ur-Ghanna. pub- 
lished by E de Sarzec (Rn-ue d' .-Bsr. ii, 4, p. 1471, col. 37 : the town 
A-idiuitn In hn.i built. Since a-idinno {tenter joe the desert) is explained 
by the Assyrian lexicographical tables with the Shemitie word midu 
( leather bmp. 1 read the name of this town simply Kudu, the Hebrew 
tj of IB in-sis, iv. lb: Cain duclt in the land of X'id. in the uut of (or 
better bifnret Eden t Idiima!). I think it not impossible, too, that the 
writing of Agadi (Akkad) is only a variant of an older A-ga-di(-k\ 
which 'O much resembles the above-given A-idimvt or Xddu of the 
South-Babylonian inscriptions. 

'•( 2 i In <ii.in.Ai iv. 17. we read the name of another town. Khnndk. as 
built by Cain for his son Khanbk. If I am right in reading the old 
ideograph of Ninu'a as Ohan iia-fd. it seems very plausible to identify 
this name with the Biblical town in lauesis iv.” 

EUPHRATEAN STELLAR RESEARCHES. — 111 a paper entitled Remarks 
on the Tablet of Bit Thirty Star*, published in SEA, 1S9U. it was shown 
that the lunar zodiac (that is. the mapping out of a number of aster- 
ism » or single stars in or near the ecliptic, as a means of observing the 
monthly course of the mooli) existed in the Euphrates Valley at a 
very early period. The next step in this research is to show the 
relation between the original Euphrates lunar zodiacs and the various 
ancient lunar zodiacs that have come down to us. Of these we pos- 
sess at least seven complete specimens — the Persian, Sogdian. Klmras- 
mian, Chinese. Indian, Arab and Coptic schemes. The Babylonian 
origin of all these schemes is highly probable. This is admitted for 
the Hindus and Chinese by Professors W eber, Whitnev, and Max 
Muller. The Babylonian origin of the Persian scheme may be based 
upon the study of the famous Pahlevi work, the Bund ah is (“ Original 
Creation "). The Sogdian and Khorasmian schemes which have been 
preserved by Albiruni, who wrote about 1UUII a. i>., point to the same 
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origin. The Coptic scheme seems to have been ba-ed upon the 
Egyptian, Greek and Arabic-.— R. Jn . in ABA. 1SU-3. p. 2*4. 

BABYLONIAN MEASURE. — At the sitting of Sept. b of the AWL. M. 
Oppf.rt announced that Pore Seheil had made the important dis- 
covery of a vase, brought to Constantinople from Tello. which is the 
first exam] ile of a class of very rare monuments, that of measures of 
capacity. It is a small vase bearing the Greek inscription B A M A , 
"two ama.” 31. Seheil writes that tins little vase contains nearly 21 
iKcUltrci. In this rase the Greek would give the Chaldean pro- 
nunciation ( which is unknown) of the tenth of the oib. The word is 
not Greek : a signifies " water-bucket." — RA. bS-i.3. p. oils 

A BABYLONIAN GOD OF BANKERS AND MERCHANTS. — M. Ol'I'l'IiT 
made a communication to the A WL i Sept, eg, concerning " a god of 
bankers and merchants." the Sun-go 1 worship] icd in the city of Sip- 
para, on the Euphrates, according to commercial text- of the xrr 
century, that is to <ay almost contemporaneous with Abraham, pub- 
lished by a young German scholar. M. Mci-sncr. — HA. ls'.i.j. p 

ABU-H ABBA-SIP PAR A. -TURKISH EXCAVATIONS.— I >r. Hh.I'KFCIIT 
writes in the SST of FeV>. Id : 1 luring the years l*SX-u:-!. the systematic 
excavations of Babylonian ruins were exclusively associated with the 
names of De Sarzec and of the University of Pennsylvania. But in the 
course of the year 1 another expedition wa- born in the < irieiit itself. 

Under Abdul-Haniid. the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constan- 
tinople had already been re-established. The famous sarcophagi 
from Sidon were scarcely safely deposited in the new kiosk especially 
erected for their permanent exhibition. when the Sultan placed 
another sum of money out of his private purse at the disposal of his 
radidly growing archa-ological museum, in order that the ruins of 
Abu-Habba or Sippara, in northern Babylonia, partly excavated by 
Rassam. might he subjected to a fresh examination. The ruins of 
Abu-Habba are most favorably situated for excavation, about halfway 
between Bagdad and Hillali. and extend in the tonn of a rectangle, 
whose longest side is about one and a half kilometres. They are not 
far distant from the Euphrates, lying on its eastern side. The carry- 
ing out of this scientific- project was entrusted to the French 1 hmiinican 
Father Seheil. who has distinguished himself as an Assyriologist. and 
to the Turkish Commissioner Beclry Bey, who had gained a rich 
experience in connection with the excavations of l’ereaniun. Tello. 
Nippur, and of other ancient Ruins in the Ottoman Empire. At the 
same time the present writer was appointed to complete the organi- 
zation of the Babylonian section of the imperial Museum, begun bv 
Father Seheil. and to prepare a catalogue of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian collections. In the beginning- of the year IS* ]. the first 
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Turkish expedition to Babylonia reached the place of its destination. 

According to the notes which Seheil published in various numbers 
of the French journal edited by Professor Maspero. the excavations 
have produced the following results: a number of clay vases, among 
which are several in the form of animals : small clay statues of idols, 
bronze objects, seal-cylinders, and weights — such objects as are gen- 
erally found in all Babylonian ruins — besides a few bricks of King 
Bur-Sin II. Kurigalzu. and Shama.-h-shumukin. and about five hun- 
dred clay tablets, complete or fragmentary. So far as their contents 
are concerned, most of the tablets are letters and contracts dated in the 
reign of King Samsuiluna i about 2210 n. c.). the son and successor of 
Hammurabi, a ruler of the so-called lir~t Babylonian dynasty, whose 
Arabian origin only recently has been convincingly proved by Pro- 
fessor Hommel of Munich. The majority of the texts of this period, 
up to this time, were to be found only in the British Museum in Lon- 
don, and in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
delphia. In addition to letters and contracts, the collection excavated 
at Abu-Habbu contained some fragments of syllabaries and lists of 
cuneiform signs, and several incantations and hymns. Only a small 
fragment of a tablet is of historical interest, as it reveals the name of 
a new ruler of Sumer and Akkad. Ii>ix-I> auax ("The God Dagan 
judge* "). Apparently this ruler belong' to the second dynasty of LT 
i about 2:><M) jj i A. which hitherto was known only through Gungunu, 
Gimil (or Katj-Siu. Bur-Sin II. and the must important member of 
this whole dynu'ty. lue-Sin. recently introduced into history again by 
the present writer. 

Most of the letters disi uvered contain, according to Seheil. only 
accounts. But, nevertheless, there are many among them which bring 
before our eyes scenes from the daily life of the ancient Babylonians 
in such a realLtie manner that we may believe that the times have 
changed but little during tlie past lour thousand years. For example, 
an otlicial, stationed in a small town. Hiir-Sin. complains, on a clay 
tablet, to his father, that it is impossible to procure anything lit to eat 
in the village, and begs him. therefore, to buy with the accompanying 
piece of money -nine food, and send it to him. Another letter, 

addressed to a female by the name ol Bibeya we can scarcely 

he wrong in regarding as a specimen of an ancient Babylonian love- 
letter of the time ol Abraham. Finally, there may he mentioned a 
small round tablet ol the same period, and from the same ruins, which 
contains, in the Babylonian style, a passage parallel to Daniil, 12: d : 
“They that he wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament."’ 
This tablet contains hut three lines, in the ancient sacred Sumerian 
language ol that Country: Shu nnintila ki-namdup^irn-ka \ Imin-i/ini 
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yenn-e: that is : “ Whosoever has distinguished himself at the plate 

of tablet-writing [that is, at the school or university of the Babylon- 
ians] shall [literally ‘‘may ’ n shine as the light.” 

WATER-RATE IN ANCIENT SIPPARA. — A Babylonian text published 
by T. G. Pinches in SI! A, 1S95, p. 27s. reads as follows: 10 shekel* of 
silver , balance (of ) f of a raana • and) A shekel' of -silnr j price of the water 
of the City of the Sun , Sadunu to E-para j has paid. Month Sebat, day 
1st accession-year of | Xnbonidos. liny of Babi/lon. 

The water-company was none other than the Great Temple of the 
Sun at Sippara. Apparently the water was paid for by the munici- 
pality. for the sum paid by Sadunu was not for the water supplied to 
an individual, but for that supplied to the "City of the Sun,” the 
name either of the whole or of a part of Sippara. 

TELLO. — RESUME OF THE FRENCH EXCAVATIONS AT TELLO= 
LAGASH=SHIRPURLA. — Dr. Hehmax V. Hilpkecht writes to the SST, 
of Jan. 4 and IS: By these French excavations have been, for the first 
time, brought to light inscriptions of considerable length, written by 
kings of that ancient civilized race called Sumerians. It is to this 
race that the principal attainments of the Shemitic Babylonians in art. 
literature, and science, are to be traced 

With several interruptions. M. Di: Sau/.kc has devoted eight cam- 
paigns [the last of which he made the subject of a report before the 
French Academy, October, 1SI.I4 > to a thorough and -in cess ful explora- 
tion of the great group of mound- in Southern Babylonia known under 
the name of Tello. The ruins extend about four English miles, and 
are situated some three or four day-' journey northea-t of Ila— orah. 
twelve hours east from the old Warka.on the eastern 1 auk of the canal 
Shaft el-llai. They represent a city which i- called Shirpurla in the 
oldest cuneiform inscriptions, and Lagash in the later Babylonian 
literature. 

The first grand re-lilts were the excavation of the palace of the 
priest-king Gudea (about 2900 n, e.. or before u the discovery ot the 
invaluable diorite statues so important to the hi-tory of art. the find- 
ing of a great number of inscribed door-sockets which stood at the 
entrance of shrines and tempi* s, the unearthing of thousand.- of 
inscribed clay cones and brick-. *>t bronze figure-, metal and earthen 
vessels, and, above all, of the two great terracotta eylindeis of Gudea 
with about two thousand lines of writing each. 

( 'licunnlui/y ot the Rulers of T llo= [.nondi . — I lie oarlic.-t rulers of 
Lagash belong to a period before Sargon I and Xaram-Sin. We place 
the approximate age of the earlie-t of these kings. IT ukagina. on the 
threshold of the fifth and fourth millennium- before Christ, or. in 
round numbers. 4000 n. c : in other word-, two or three hundred 
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years before Sargun— whose age B established through the well- 
known passage in the inscription of Nabunidos. in connection with 
the discoveries of the University of Pennsylvania, and on the basis of 
paleographic reasons. The four inscriptions of Urukaaina — of which 
only two have been published— came from Tello and Abu-Habba. 

I p to this time they have pas~ed as the most ancient inscriptions of 
Babylonian kings: but. in the American excavations at Nippur, older 
document' ha\e been recently brought to light. 

After years of continuous labor. I at last succeeded, during the 
past summer, in bringing order out of a heap of about four hundred 
exceedingly small and pretty badly effaced fragments of marble and 
sandstone vases. Among other things, out of eighty-seven fiagments 
belonging to about sixty ditlerent vases. I was able to restore a large 
royal inscription of one hundred and thirty-two lines, and out of 
thirty-four other fragments of twenty-odd different vases an inscription 
of twenty-eight lines. The author of the longer .of the two inscriptions 
lived about the time of Urukagina. while the author of the other 
cuneiform text must be .surely phu ed before him. in the fifth millen- 
nium before Christ. 1 

The chronological order of the earliest princes of Tello alter Uruka- 
gina has been definitely settled by M. Heuzey. thus : Ur- Nina. Akurgal. 
Edingiranauin. Ennnatuma I. Entemena. Enanatuma II. We know 
also the names of the father ( Nigal-nigin) and grandfather (Gur-Sar) 
of I r-Nina : but. a- they bear no other title, it is scarcely possil.de that 
they played any important n‘>k in the history of Lagash. Judged by 
his in'ciiptions. I. r-Nina was a peace-loving prince, who founded and 
cared for numerous temples established within the limits of his extended 
city, which was grouped around a number of prominent quarters or 
centres. In addition, lie restored and fortified the walls of Laaasli. 
The principal deity ot the city worshipped by him and his successors 
was NingirMi. or Ninsugir. who in reality is identical with the Assyrian 
Ninib. Little or nothing U known of Akurgal, the sun and successor 
of T r-Nin.i, because, none of his own inscriptions have s<> far been 
found. Edineir.magin [or Eannadu was one of the mightiest of the 
very ancient Babylonian rulers. The northern part of the countrv 

I Li-.cN II El / E Y . / e ro//ia We, in ('hulihi j>a r Ki'in ,/ */r Sm .it (lint vet ti Ill'll e«.l ). 

II \ IIll.I’RHl HJ. I In litlhlfhm i/l tl f jirilitimi //,,• En/rr/sillj of Rt‘iOl'*)/f- 

irnim \ol i part I, and Ai^i/ruirii 

My own rec.-nt inve-tig iti"ii- upon tli is j»- u u t hate -hewn that, about a tlinu- 
sand \ ear- before thi- -o -called lir-t (hmety of l r. there was a 'till earlier potveiful 
dynasty ot 15a h\ Ionian king- hat ing their oiicin in Ur. Consequently thi- earlier 
dynasty must Ic-realter be reckoned a- the tir-t dyna-tv. Lor a more detailed 

account see I In Im/ii/lfiltinn 1'ii‘piilltimi ut thi’ [ ill n'/’AlIl/ nf Fr/illiiijf cil H HI , \ ol I, 

part II fin pie—) 
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was subject to him: at all events, he defeated its two principal warlike 
kings, and brought rich booty back to Lagash. T’r and Erech. the 
two venerable centres of early civilization in the south, he seems to 
have delivered from the hegemony of the north, at the same time pro- 
claiming himself sovereign ruler. Edingiranagin carried his victorious 
weapons as far as Elam, which appears here for the first time in cunei- 
form writings, but from this time forth for thousands of years con- 
stantly remains the sworn enemy of the border states of Babylonia, 
threatening their independence and occasionally deva-tating their fields 
and plundering their richly endowed temples. The powerful and 
domineering position attained by Lagash under Edingiranagin cannot 
have been long maintained. The Shemitic hordes, who at that time 
were pushing southward, gradually established themselves in the north, 
and threatened the independence of the south. The oldest written 
monuments of Babylonia do not designate these enemies of the native 
Sumerian* by any single definite names, but suddenly, and seemingly 
without any mediation, an extensive Shemitic empire, ready made, 
meets us. with its capital city in north Babylonia, and we learn of its 
existence from cuneiform monuments witten in the Shemitic language. 
At all events, the royal title seems to be extinguished after Edingi- 
ranagin. All succeeding princes bear the title /«//<--/. or priest-prime. 

27ie Period after Ediiujint mojia [or Ewii"ti1n ~]. — The recent excavations 
of De Sarzee brought to light important new documents, even of the 
period after Edingiranagin. among them a beautiful silver vase with 
an inscription of Entemena. and they made u* acquainted with the 
name* of several pntexi before unknown (cf. vol. vnr. Hn'.ij, but still the 
most important discoveries are the following, which relate to the 
oldest history of Lagash, just treated. ITukagina, in addition to the 
four inscriptions previously known, is represented bv a new door- 
socket. The inscription is arranged in two columns around the hole 
in which the door-pivot moved. But the inscribed part is so effaced 
that only small fractions remain. The personality of IT- Nina, about 
whom we knew, until very recently, only through a few badly-pre- 
served fragments of limestone slabs, is brought very much nearer to 
us by the later results of De Sarzee. In the years Inns and lssfi. the 
French explorer dug up a building, every brick of which bore the 
inscription, " Lr-Xina, king of Lagash, son of A'igal-nigin. has built 
the hou*e of the god Xingirsu." In doing so he readied the real 
theatre of IT-NiiuVs activity, his temple, and found in this building 
and its immediate vicinity a large number of valuable and. for the 
greater part, inscribed objects. Heuzey. in hi- description of the finds, 
counted not less than three door-sockets, three votive tablets, together 
with the bronze statuettes belonging to them, the fragment of an onyx 
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vase dedicated to the goddess Ba’u. four lion-heads, two fragments of 
stone tablets with figures of animals, and. above all. three basreliefs 
in limestone. 

These three basreliefs, which are partly square, partly oval, are of 
especial interest to us as monuments of the earliest Babylonian art. 
Tliev all three represent the same subject more or less detailed — the 
king Ur Nina surrounded by his children and pages. The largest 
basrelief is forty cent. high, forty-seven cent, broad, and seventeen 
cent, thick, and contains this representation most complete in its 
details. This relief is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower 
half: upon both the king figures as the principal person. He stands 
upon the upper part with a basket, the symbol of the masons, on his 
head : upon the lower side he is seated, holding a goblet of wine in 
his hand, while behind him stands his cupbearer carrying the wine- 
flask from which he poured into the king's goblet. In both cases the 
king is clothed with a short garment which covers only the lower 
half of the body, the upper half is entirely naked. In order to express 
the dignity of the king and of his position according to the ancient 
idea of both oriental and classic people, he is represented as a giant, 
so that in comparison with him his children and servants around him 
appear like dwarfs. It is characteristic that upon both halves of this, 
and also upon similar reliefs found in Tello. the inscription begins on 
the head, and in mo-t cases by the mouth of the king, as though 
representing words flowing from his mouth, or spoken by him. 

Skk of the Vultures . — Bv far the most important and interesting 
monument which thus far has been found in Tello is the so-called stele 
of vultures, set up by King Edingiranagin [or Eannadu]. This mon- 
ument consists of " close-grained white limestone, rounded at the top, 
and covered with scenes and inscriptions on both its faces. - ’ It received 
its name from a flock of vultures, which carry away the arms, legs, 
and decapitated heads of the enemies vanquished by the king in a 
fierce battle. It is preserved only in a fragmentary manner, and even 
the pieces discovered up to this time are effaced partially, so that it is 
extremely difficult to gain an exact understanding of all its details, and 
to decipher satisfactorily the preserved cuneiform characters. Never- 
theless, HeuzeV, by means of two new fragments, succeeded in explain- 
ing to a certain extent the figurative representation in the large and 
magnificent work on the French excavations edited bv him. The 
iront -ide shows — so far as it is preserved — the following four principal 
scenes, which stand in a logical relation to one another: (1) The 
king. Edingiranagin, with his infantry, is fighting a bloody battle; f2) 
at the head of his troops, and mounted on his chariot, he pursues the 
defeated enemies: C-'j>) in connection with the funeral rites, he cele- 
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brates his victory by a sacrifice; (4) he oversees the execution of the 
captives, and kills with his own hand one of the conquered chiefs. 

Gift* i> reseated by Furevjn King*. — Among the gifts which were pre- 
sented to the temple of Xingirs u by foreign kings, who at times 
acquired a hegemony over Lagasli. two inscribed objects deserve 
especial attention. The one is a vase fragment, which belongs to 
Alusharshid. king of Kish, who left such a large number of vases in 
Xippur ; and the other is the fragments of a mace-head or sceptre- 
knob, dedicated by another king of northern Babylonia to the chief 
god of Tello. Still greater importance must be attached to two votive 
presents given by two other kings of Kish. The one is a sceptre-knob 
in stone, the side of which is adorned with six lions. They are -<> 
connected with each other that each one with his fore paw- dutches 
the hind paws of the lion ahead of him. at the same time burying his 
teeth in the shoulder of the latter. The top of the knob contains the 
well-known lion-healed eagle, the coat of arms of the god Xingir-u 
and his city of Lagash. 

The other consecrated present is a large lance-head made of copper 
or bronze, and is fourteen centimetres wide and eighty long. It was 
fastened to the lance-shaft by means of a handle with live round hole-. 
The name of the king is inscribed on the lower end of the copper or 
bronze head, and the lance was hung in the temple so that the head 
pointed downwards. 

Discovery of the Library ' <f. Journo!, x, p S3). — In spite of the rich 
discoveries at Tello in the line of artistic and religious objects, until 
1SP4 no clay-tablets of any importance or in large numbers had been 
brought to light. While the American Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in Xippur, laid bare several archives containing over 
thirty-two thousand cuneiform tablets, the results of the French 
expedition in Tello, until quite recently. <o far as 1 know, amounted 
to about several hundred tablets, which belonged mo-tlv to the third 
millennium r, c. But at last (in 1 st)4 ) about two hundred metres dis- 
tant front the hill where he uncovered the building- of the old princes 
of Lagash, in a small hill Be Sarzec came upon a right-angled gallery 
constructed of unburnt bricks, which concealed, according to his own 
estimate, about thirty thousand baked clay-tablets covered with cunei- 
form writing, and arranged in layers, one above another. About five 
thousand of the«e are in a perfect state of preservation, although most 
of the tablet- were, naturally, broken. Their contents, so far as they 
have been examined, embrace mo-tlv contracts, inventories, and lists 
of sacrifices, from the third and fourth millenniums n. c. A syste- 
matic publication and examination of this great library, in ,-pite of the 
narrow field which it embraces, will bring to view many important 
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details concerning the language itself and the business life in the tem- 
ple and the city. Even the enormous size of some of these documents, 
which reach a length of forty cent., is in itself remarkable As there 
are in the collection, also, statuettes, clay-cylinders, and large inscribed 
pebbles, the building uncovered bv De Sarzee may be regarded as a 
regular literary storehouse or temple archive. 

Phmileriiui of the ruins non: yo'my on . — The field of ruins, owing to the 
temporary absence of De Sarzee, seems to have been plundered by the 
thievish Arabs from the neighborhood of Tello. For, at present, a 
large number of baked clay-tablets are in the possession of dealers in 
England. France, and America. Already about two thousand of them 
have been offered for sale to me. After a brief examination of their 
contents. I could easily determine that they all come from Tello. 

terracotta tablets FROM TELLO-— Eight years have passed 
since the Royal Museum at Berlin came into possession, by the 
liberality of the Councillor of Commerce J. Simon, of those remark- 
able clay-tablets from the archives of an Egyptian king, whose value for 
the history of the ancient East has been so great. The Museum is 
now indebted to James Simon, the son of its late benefactor, for a 
similar gift. It is a collection of clay-tablets which have not, it is 
true, the historical importance of the above mentioned " Find at Tell 
Amarna.” but yet afford us an extraordinary insight into the life of a 
far distant past. There are about .500 tablets of terracotta, in early 
Babylonian cuneiform writing. They come from the well-known 
South-Babylonian ruins of Tello. They apparently form a part of a 
great number excavated, many of which are already distributed 
among other European Museums. They are mostly legal documents 
from the temple archive- of Tello. from the time of the South- 
Babylonian kings Tne-Sin. Gamil-Sin, and Bur-Sin. who lived about 
2-501 > n. e. in the city of Ur of the Chaldees, which is also known to us 
from the biblical history of the patriarchs. The appearance of these 
tablets varies greatly. Some are rectangular. Some square, and some 
in the shape of a half-globe. Their size ranges from 21 cm. to 25 
cm. The cuneiform writing is sometimes microscopically small, and 
sometimes large and ancient : the seals are sometimes impressed on 
the tablet it- elf, and sometimes on a clay envelop which encloses 
the tablet, and bears be-ides a short index of its contents. The 
most remarkable event of each year is Used as a date: for example, 
one tablet is dated "the year when the King Bur-Sin destroyed 
the city of Urbellum ; ” another, "the year when the King Inc-Sin 
destroyed the cities of Simuru and Lulubu for the ninth (!j time:" 
a third, the year when the king " erected the statue of the god 
En Lil : r a fourth, "the year when the Moon Cod. the Lord, spoke 
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the oracle:" and so forth. When any year was wanting in events 
which could serve to designate it. they continued to use the name 
of the year preceding, or even of the next but one, and dated, for 
example, "the year alter the year when the king Ine-Sin destroyed 
Anshan " Sometimes the name of a year is changed before it has 
ended by adding the record of some new event As was mentioned 
above, these clay-tablets come from that great South-Babvlonian city 
whose ruins now bear the name of Tello. and which was in ancient 
times called Laga.-h. The city had many richly-endowed sanctuaries, 
and it is with the administration of the wealth of these temples that 
our tablets are concerned. But it is not only the system of manage- 
ment of the temples which is revealed to us : we learn fr< nn the tablets 
many particulars which contribute to our knowledge of the ancient 
Babylonians. Thus we are able to conclude, from those whhli refer 
tw sowing and harvest, that the Babylonian fields produced on an 
average from 2d to 3<> fold of wheat, a rich yield, but far below 
Herodotus' fabulous estimate of 2<X) fold. The flocks were principally 
sheep and oxen, but goats and asses are also mentioned, and two of our 
tablets are concerned with the feeding ot the temple does. The gov- 
ernment of different cities and their temples was confided to so-called 
Patesi. who were subject to the king. It is remarkable that a princess 
is once mentioned as a Patesi. The priests, officials, soldiers and 
workmen of the temples drew their subsistence from tho-e sanctuaries 
in whose service they were engaged. How they were employed by those 
in authority is shown by one remarkable tablet of the collection, which 
reports upon the employment of two companies, each of G’l men (one 
under Captain Luschama'ch and one under Captain Sehizibarra i. 
On a given day. one man was sent to the irrigating canal of king 
Dungi, Id men to serve the king, and men with a ship to Nina. 
Altogether bd men were employed and only '2d remained, who were 
not sent out of the city. — BP IP. ISOti. No. 12. 

ANCIENT STELE OF VICTORY. — At the sitting of May pl. AWL. M. 
Hevzky continued tit indicate several historic facts which result from 
the discoveries of M. de Sarzec. He made 1 known, by east', two frag- 
ments of a stele of victory. lc'S ancient, from the style of the figures 
and of the inscription, then the Stele of the Vultures. This prove' that 
the heads of Sirpourla at no period ceased to be military chiefs. The 
inscription, although much mutilated, contains an important detail : 
we And for the first time, on a monument of Tello, the name of the 
citv of .b/nf/c, which was, before Babylon, one ot the capitals ot Baby- 
lonia. — PA. Aug. "t)d. 

ASSYRIA. 

ASSYRIAN MEASURES. — M Oi’PKKT has pointed out ( Htcm A' Axsyri- 
oloi/tt. is; id. pp. sy-KMA that the measures of the circuit and the area 
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of I) ur- Sark in (Khorsabad) must form the basis for valuing; Assyrian 
measures. The span is equal to 0.2745 in., the foot to 05530 m., the 
cubit to 0.56 m.. the o.inne to 4.03 m.. the sois to 4S3 in., the foubu to 
14.5 km , etc. — S. Reixacii in AM, Fell. ’06. 

THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON, — M. PnilsTEIX has given an 
archaeological commentary on the cuneiform texts signalized by M. 
Bezoi.d. who for the first time furnishes precise indications on the 
types of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon ( ZA . 1894, p. 410). The 
article is above all interesting from the information it .gathers together 
on the oriental type of the heaven-bearing Atlas ; I would also signal- 
ize that which concerns Atargatis-Derceto. — R. in AM. Feb '96. 

BABYLONO ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE MUSEUM AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. — Professor Dr. H. V. Hii.pkecht writes in the 85T ( Feb. 29): 
Among the Baby lorn )- Assyrian antiquities which have come to the 
knowledge of Assvriologists during the last few years, three deserve 
special mention: (1) Of fundamental value for our knowledge of the 
early history of art in Mesopotamia, and of the extent of the earliest 
Shemitie dominion, is the fragment of a ba&relief in basalt, with the 
remains of four columns in Old-Babvlonian cuneiform characters. 
In the first column are still preserved portions of the name of king 
Xaram-Sin ("Beloved of the Moon God"), the son and successor of 
Sargon I. He caused the monument to be erected about 3750 b. c., 
upon a terrace presumably near Diarbekir, on the Upper Tigris. 
Pere Scheil, who was in Constantinople at that time, published text 
and relief for the first time in the Recmil de Trac/ni.r, etc.' I have 
published a new and critical edition of the relief and and its inscrip- 
tion in The Babylonian Kq/eilition of the Cniceroty of Penn-q/latnia 
( vol. i. part 2). The place where the monument was found con- 
firms the correctness of my attempted reconstruction of the oldest 
Shemitie domain, of which I maintained, on the basis of other facts, 
that it extended in the north to the natural boundary formed by the 
Armenian mountains. Although the monument is broken, and the 
preserved fragment defaced, yet it shows us that the artisans of that 
very ancient time were skilful in using hammer and chisel on the 
harde.-t materials. We are faced with the strange but undeniable 
fact, that we also find in studying the oldest stone vases and seal- 
cylinders, that Babylonian art. 4i>on a. e„ shows a knowledge of 
human forms, an observation of the laws of art, and a neatness and 
fineness of execution, far beyond the products of later times. The 
fiower of Babylonian art, indeed, is found at the beginning of Baby- 
lonian history. In the succeeding millenniums we find here and there 

1 f te Trnraiur rehitif* a In Vhihiluqie ft // /’ Archtol*><fie C;itj[>hnine$ 
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a renaissance, but on the whole the art of this entire period disports 
itself in the grotesque and exaggerated : it is only the degenerated suc- 
cessor of a brilliant but bygone time. 

Another interesting discovery, important for the Xeo- Assyrian 
period, was made in the beginning of 1894 at Tell-Abta. a mound 
situated about sixteen miles southeast of Mosul. It is a beautifully- 
preserved alabaster stele belonging to the chief of the palace. Bel-Har- 
ran-bel-usur (‘‘ O Bel of Harran. protect the master who, according 
to the so-called Canon of Eponyms, occupied twice [741 and 727 r>. c.) 
the highest position of state next to king Tiglath-Pileser III (the Pul 
of the Old Testament. 74-7-727 n. c.). As Bcl-PIarran-bel-usur. in his 
inscription of thirty lines, expresses himself very independently for an 
Assyrian official, the stele wa- probably erected by him in 727. between 
the death of Tiglath-Pileser and the accession to the throne of Shal- 
maneser IV (727-722 n. <:. ) : that is. during the short interval when it 
was easy for him to behave like a ruler. The founding of a new town, 
named after him Pur-Bel-Harran-K-l-usur. gave occasion for it. He 
founded this new city in obedience to an oracle of the gods. and. hav- 
ing adorned it with a richly endowed temple, he caused his likeness, 
carved in stone, and inscribed with a brief history of his deeds, to be 
set up in it as a memorial. Before the statue of this dignitary are 
placed several symbols of the gods mentioned in the inscription, and 
arranged in the same order. We are thus enabled definitely to deter- 
mine the symbols of Marduk and Xebo. winch occur very often in 
Babylono- Assyrian works of art. The mound Tell-Abta. in whichthe 
stele was found, probably contains the remains of the old Dur-Lel- 
Harran-bel-usur. 

Of still greater importance to Assyrian history of the seventh cen- 
tury is. c. is the stele of Xabonidos. recently discovered at Mujellibch, 
near Ilillah : that is, within the old city-boundary of Babylon ( </. AJA. 
p. 97). It is of ba'alt. and one half is broken oil. The now muti- 
lated cuneiform inscription consisted originally of eleven long columns, 
of which the lower part has been preserved. Xabonidos has left a 
number of inscriptions, but most of them refer almost entirely to his 
excavating and restoring very ancient temples and reviving their rites. 
In this instance, however, contrary to his usual habit, he interweaves 
a number of important historical events and chronological data with 
what he has to tell us of his temples. The stele is therefore a valu- 
able source for the reconstruction of the later Bai ivlonian and Assyrian 
history of the seventh and sixth centuries n. c. (if. A. H. 8a vci:. j.p, 
90-98). 

INSCRIPTION OF KING SI N-SAR-IKU R.— At the sitting of March Id, 
‘96, of the AWL, M. Oppert announced that R. P. Schkil had dis- 
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covered an important inscription containing a donation made by the 
king Sin-Sar-ikur, whom M Oppeit supposed to lie the la~t kina of 
Xineveh. The text given liy M. Seheil established that this king was 
the son of the great Sardanapalos > Asstir-bani-pal ). — TIC. 189b, Xo. 12. 

ARABIA. 

ARABIA ACCORDING TO THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES. 

-IVe extract the following from Dr. Fritz HommriX most interest- 
ing rtbuifn' in the SST. of Oct. 12 and Xov. 2. I >9b. 

Dr. Edward Glaser’s Discoveries. — l ntil lately, it has been the general 
opinion that the inscriptions found in South Arabia by travelers 
in the last decenaries did not date farther back than about loo r>. c. 
Only the mention of the Sabean ItiTiiniurn in the inscriptions of 
the Assyrian king Sargon led the late Francois Lenormant to the 
belief that one of the princes of Saha, -Tatha'amir. known from 
inscriptions, must be identical with him : that, at least, both names 
must 1>e the same. This observation of Lenormant resulted in the 
Sabeists. not long after, drawing the inferem e of the date of compo- 
sition of the oldest Sabean royal inscriptions. Tire attention of 
Oriental scholars had been since then more closely directed to ancient 
Arabia: and this became still more the case when an Austrian explorer, 
Dr. Edward Glaser, who since 1^82 has made four journeys to Arabia, 
brought not only a large number of new inscriptions from there, 
but also tried to prove that a whole series of inscriptions, the so-called 
Alinean. had to he placed before the Habean. According to this asser- 
tion, the beginning of our information on the civilization of South 
Arabia, as derived from inscriptions, is to he moved backward to the 
middle of the second millennium before Christ. This supposition, 
although 'O far not refuted, is still opposed by several scholars. Yet 
it is the lasting merit of < Laser's researches into the arcluvology of 
!8outh Arabia to have placed the important part Arabia played 
in the history of the ancient Shemitic nations in the proper light by 
means of inscriptions, the Old Testament, < unciform inscriptions, 
and the classics. Fie did this in his sketch of the Hirfort/ and 
Giogm/ihg of Arabia (vol. it. Berlin, 1890). of the first volume, 
treating of the history of Arabia, only the first part has been pub- 
lished. Almost everything that we possess in the line of new and 
important inscriptions, since the acquisition of the so-called Osiander 
inscriptions in London, anil the often unreliable copies of Halevy in 
Paris, we owe to the four exploring tours of Edward (baser to Arabia. 
This is especially true of his third tour in 1888, and the fourth tour 
from September 1892 to the spring of 1894. On account of the remark- 
able place where they were found, the numerous, but unfortunately 
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mostly fragmentary, inscriptions copied by Julius Eating at El-Oela. in 
Northern Arabia, in 18*4, and afterwards edited by D. II. Muller, of 
'N ienna, must also be mentioned. Their real -ignificance, however, 
was set forth later by Glaser (in his sket< li. vol n i. A [part of tlie-e 
fragments, like most of the inscribe 1 stones obtained by Glaser on his 
second journey (18Sd), and afterwards sold to the British Museum, 
belong to the text written in the Minean dialect, which, on account 
of their linguistic character, and probably also the time of their com- 
position, must be regarded as 'aider than the Sabean, and, according 
to Glaser, reach even into the second millennium before Christ. 
Through another portion of the fragments from which Eating took 
squeezes, we get acquainted with the so-called Lihyanian in-cription.--. 
which [present an entirely new style and manner of writing. Their 
language approaches closely the later written dialect of Northern 
Arabia, but has still the article in the older form hnn- (or ha-, i. almost 
identical with the Hebrew. The writing i« a variety of the alphabet 
used in Southern Arabia, and the people are the liana Libyan , al-n 
mentioned by the Arabian authors. These lived, as (baser ha- cor- 
rectly stated, originally in the east of Arabia, whence they probably 
also brought their writing: then, between the decline of the Nabatean 
Empire and the appearance of Muhammad, perhaps about a. ip. dmi- 
400, they founded a little empire in Northwestern Arabia, until finally 
(in the neighborhood of Mecca) they were absorbed by the well- 
known tribe of the Hudhailites. 

Ghisi r't> thinl juvrney . — To return to Glaser's journeys, the third of 
which will be always memorable for his visit to Marib. the old capital 
of the Sabeans. which he [pursued in March, bsss, and which la-ted 
five weeks. It was reserved for Glaser to get fully acquainted with the 
famous Sabean metropolis, where lie remained for more than a month 
as the guest of the sheriff of .Marib, and whence he brought a rich col- 
lection of about three hundred inscriptions. In the tir-t [part of his 
sketch (vol I. History), distributed among the members of the ( h'iental 
Congress at Stockholm, but, unfortunately, not yet published. Glaser 
spoke of the most important results of his third journey, and espe- 
cially of his visit to Marib. This report attracted at that time much 
attention, and I am glad tip be able to state here that beioiv the end of 
this year the first ( historical ) [part of his sketch will be completed. 

Two Sabean Liacriptiunsfroiu Marib . — The most interesting of the num- 
erous texts from Marib and its nearest surroundings, and at the same 
time the longest of all inscriptions from South Arabia hitherto known, 
are the so-called 18 ir wall inscription, written at the end of the rule of 
the Sabean priest-kings (about 7U0 is. c., or perhaps a few centuries 
earlier), and the two steles referring to the famous dam of Marib. the 
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second of which contains also new historical dates, and, being dated 
itself, can be regarded as the latest Sabean inscription (a. d. 542). It 
consists of not less than a hundred and thirty-six short lines, and 
informs us of the successfully suppressed revolt against the Etliiopic 
rule then established in Southern Arabia (since a. d. 525). and in con- 
nection with this fact of a rupture of the dam just mentioned, which 
was built about a thousand years earlier. The Ethiopie king of whom 
the inscription speaks, Rambus (or Ramhis), was so far not even 
nominally known, although the name of his viceroy, Abraha. who is 
also mentioned in the inscription, was familiar to scholars. Besides, 
we are informed that when peace was concluded with the rebels, the 
two then predominant powers, Rome (Byzantium) and Persia, and 
their North- Arabian vassals, the prince of the Ghassanides, Harith 
(Aretas) bin Gabalat. and the king of Hira (on the Euphrates;, al- 
Mundhir ( who is mentioned so frequently in the old Arabic poems 
from the time before Muhammad; were represented bv ambassadors. 
Like several other post-Christian inscriptions, partly known before 
Glaser's journeys, this text is dated according to a so-far-unknown era. 
which various scholars had supposed to be the era of the Seleucides. 
The year of this era mentioned in nur in-eriptionis the year (>57. The 
researches of Glaser i to whom I am indebted for the present summary 
of contents; have, however, proved beyond doubt that the era in ques- 
tion i- not that of the Seleucides. but an era commencing with the 
year 115 i: < .. and which is probably national Sabean. Accordingly, 
this in-eription was written in a. n. 542. shortly alter the war which 
Byzantium and Persia — or. rather, Ghass.m and Hira — had carried on 
against each other (in a. r>. 540;. 

This inscription, which, from its Christian opening ("in the power 
of the All-merciful and his Messiah and the Holy Ghost”), also has a 
certain significance for church history, throws light upon the last period 
of .Sabean history. But the aforesaid Sirwah inscription (about TOO is. c.) 
is of greater importance for Sliemitic antiquity. In part, it had already 
been copied by Halevy. but the suspicious Bed'wcen had taken his copy 
away from him. Glaser, however, succeeded in copying the whole 
large inscription of about a thousand words — indeed, he even managed 
to take a splendid squeeze of it. In ditlerent passages of his sketch 
(i. 02 f. : ii. yy. 100. 244. 2 >5, 21)4. 455. 441), 451. 405 f. ) (.Baser refers, in 
a more or less detailed way. m the contents of this highly interesting 
inscription. According to his statements, it was written by the priest- 
king (nmhirrih) Kariba-il Watar, son of 1 )liamar- : aii. who llourished 
shortly before the period of the “kings’" of Saba. His predecessor 
(probably his grandfathei, Jada’-il Bayyin) had already carried on a 
successful war against the empire of Ma'in and that of Kataban, in 
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consequence of which the king of Kataban became an ally of Saba, 
while Main collapsed into ruins, or, at the most, was limited to its 
former capital, Karna’u. Kariba-il prides himself on having a whole 
number of towns of the Minean empire, among them especially the 
former second capital of Ma'in, Jathil, surrounded with walls, and 
consecrated to the god Almak-hu of Saba. Several other smaller 
empires — as Harim, Xashan, etc. — are mentioned besides as having 
been humiliated, and the names of the devastated towns, as well as 
the number of the killed and prisoners, are stated. 

The discovery of this inscription, and the study of the former Minean 
inscriptions made known by Halevv. ail of which presuiqpo.se a large 
Minean kingdom situated in the Got' of South Arabia, with the two 
centres Main (or. Karna'u) and .Jathil, have caused Glaser to draw a 
conclusion of great historical importance: namely, that, though Era- 
tosthenes ( about -oO b. c., quoted by Strabo) still speaks of four great 
nations in South Arabia, the Mineans. Sabeans. Kutabaniaiis. and 
Hadhramautians. "who are ruled by kings." the Minean kingdom 
known from inscriptions mu-t chronologically bo placed liftin' the rise 
of the Sabean power. Glaser's chief reason for this theory was the 
strange absence of mutual mentioning each other, both in the Minean 
and Sabean inscriptions. If. notwithstanding this, we should adhere 
to the view that the two empires existed contemporaneously, we should 
have to assume, in addition, that, alter the defeat of Ma'in by Saha 
(towards the end of the period of the priest-kings of Saba), Ma'in suc- 
ceeded once moie in etfccting a ronsolidation — a process which nat- 
urally could not have taken place without a thorough humiliation of 
the Sabean rival empire. But neither the Sabean nor the Minean 
inscriptions, although we now po-e-s a considerable number of both, 
indicate anything of such an event. Consequently we 'hall have to 
abide by Glaser's theory, which 1. for my part, consider one of the 
most fortunate historical hypotheses. This theory is of the greatest 
historical range, inasmuch as from it it follows that, as the most tlour- 
ishing period of the Minean empire, we must consider the centuries 
preceding and following l<xn> n. i . in a round number about ldfHi to 
7dO n e., or, perhaps more correctly, about 14i>(> nr ldnO) to ,S0<* ri. < . 
By this assumption the civilization of Southern Arabia was contem- 
porary witli the Old Assyrian and the Middle Babylonian, as well a» 
with the Egyptian of the New Empire. This i- at present the less 
remarkable, as it became evident i see forward, p. 110' that there existed, 
as early as about 2(XM> n. r„ a civilization in Arabia which must have 
been very similar to that familiar to us in South Arabia, and of which, 
in all probability, this latter was only a younger branch. 

The Land nf Ophir. — In the second, the geographical, part of the 
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sketch, which was written and pul dished in the interval between his 
third and fourth journeys, Glaser established a number of new facts 
of historic biblical nature which are not directly connected with his 
inscriptions. The mo<t important of them, involving an entirely new 
conception of the significance of Arabia for Shemitic antiquity, and 
radically transforming our old ideas of the Arabian peninsula, may 
be briefiy stated here. First of all. there is to be pointed out what 
appears to me the final location of the famous gold-land < >phir. which 
according to Glaser, is situated nowhere else than in the east of 
Arabia, and compri-ed the coast of the present Bahrein and its back 
land, the country of Yeniama. In order to reach it. Hiram’s or 
Solomon’s ships had to sail front Elat around the whole of Arabia, 
stopping, in all probability, still at a number of ports important for 
the trade with India. This explains the long duration of the whole 
voyage, which, back and forth, lasted three years. Glaser proves his 
theory, among other reasons, by referring to the numerous gold-mines 
in Yemama, which, in fact, are known to have still existed in the 
ninth century before Chri-t. and reminding us of the riches of gold in 
the same region I'the ancient Milukhaj at the time of Gudea. about 
2M>0 F>. c. Beside-, lie recalls the fact that the opposite coast of Elam 
(the later Persian shore) was in ancient times called Apir — a name 
identical with the Hebrew Ophir, and in later times transferred, as he 
thinks, to the coast of East Arabia, which at certain periods was under 
Elamitic intluenee < rf. .1.7.1, xi. pp. 7b, 77 n 

( linger < fourth jonriai /. — I now turn to the results of his fourth jour- 
ney f September. lst)2, to spring of 1.S94 1 . so far as they have been pub- 
lished. This last time also Glaser brought back a collet tion of original 
monuments equal in value to those of hi- former journeys (at present 
in the museums of Beilin and London ). It has been .-old meanwhile 
to Melina, where it forms a treasure of the Court Museum. By far the 
most important result obtained by Glaser's hist journey is the num- 
erous squeezes of larger inscriptions, taken from original monuments 
which could never be removed, and partly from districts never reached 
before by any European. For scientific purposes they have the same 
value a- the originals, ami it is only to be hoped that some scientific 
institute or museum may soon undertake their publication, and com- 
pensate financially, to -nine extent, the intrepid traveler who. for the 
attainment of his high aim, saerified health, energy, and a large 
amount of money. 

Among these squeezes there are especially two groups of inscriptions 
which de.-erre our attention. For the first time we have the authentic- 
text of the larger inscriptions of the Minean kings from the Gbf (Ma’hi 
and Barakish), which only now can be fully utilized for science, as 
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Halevy's copies were mostly insufficient and incomplete. Secondly, 
we now possess about a luindivd texts ot’ an entirely new. and tar 
unknown, species of inscription': namely. Katabauian royal inscrip- 
tions. written in the Afinean dialect. They are of the greatest impor- 
tance for completing the picture which we ran draw ot the history and 
civilization of 'South Arabia. In the tir-t volume of his sketch, shortly 
to he published. Glaser u ill draw the historical results from all the 
new material which we owe to his efforts 

Arabia and Phcen'Cia under Babylonian Influence. — It had heeLi supposed 
for a long time, that the i ountries Macau and Milukh. often men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, were to he looked for in Arabia. 
In the second (the geographical part 1 of his sketch Glaser has 
pro veil beyond doubt that Macau is that part of Arabia bound- 
ing Babylonia (on the Persian Gultb. and that Milukh represents 
Northwest Arabia (to the peninsula of Sinai, but not including it/ 
These two dominions, including the whole northern part of Arabia, 
have always been, even in remote antiipiity. in i lo-e comic tion with 
Babylonia — a tact clearly brought out by the inscriptions found by 
De Sarzec in Tello. Even the ancient king of Sirgulla. rr-Gli.inna [01 
Ur-N’in/i] prides hin/self in having brought from Magan all kinds of 
kihhlam'i trees : namely.palm-tn.es. The'c aie the siiur trees called, 
later on. uut->nl-htn. and. by way of Babylonian popular etymology, 
also (" tree of Magan " a Vea. king Xar.im-Siti of Agadi. 

who probably lived not long after br Ghaiina. and had led an expedi- 
tion against Magan. drought, among otlu r thing', a beautiful vase ot 
alabaster as booty. A still more important part Magan and Milukh 
played at the time of tile renowned prie~t-king. Gudea of Sirgulla [or 
Sirpurla]. As Magan was the principal place whence Gudea brought 
the diorite G '•'///' stone) which he Used lor his statue', it i~ also men- 
tioned with Milukh. Guhi. and Niruk i Ihlmuii. in the Persian Gulf) 
as producing different kinds of hard wood used for 'hip-building, 
while Milukh was especially noted for it~ nAni wood and it' gold-dust. 
The latter was also obtained troin the Khaklium Mountain' : namely. 
Khakh. southeast from Medina. A- the Babylonians designated 
Magan also as the Copper Mountains, and. as the country neighboring 
Magan is Mash, which plays stieh an important part m the Nimrod 
Epic." and forms the high plateau of Central Arabia, the assertion 
that the Copper Mountains of Kima'li c land ot' Ma-li " i are identical 
with the Mash Mountains secnis not too hold. The entrance gate to 
this dark and dreary mountain region, which Nimrod had to pass 
in order to reach the "Isle of the Blessed." the abode of his ancestor 
Noah, was guarded hy the fabulous scorpion men. "The Gate of his 
Ancestor " (Abid-ahi-Am ) was the name given to these mountains 1 y the 
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Babylonians. They have this name even in the inscriptions of Gudea 
(Sumerian. Ka-rial-adJa). According to the cuneiform inscriptions, 
Milukh was also famously known for its precious stones, especially 
the innulu stone, or the ihohcua of the Bible. Altogether, the parallelism 
of Milukh and Havilah. as already pointed out by Glaser, seems strik- 
ing'. Milukh with its products of gold-dust, xdiadu stones, and vxhu 
wood, and Havilah with its gold, *hohmn stones, and bedolakk. 

From all this it follows that since ancient times East and West 
Arabia, as far south as the Tropic of Cancer, and the Westland. Martu, 
which bounded Milukh on the north, were under the influence of 
Babylonian civilization. The mountains of Martu, called Tidanum, 
whence Gudea got hi- alabaster i »hir-yul'i. are doubtless identical with 
the Dedan of the Bible and of the Minean inscriptions, and were 
situated east of Edom and in the eastern part of the Jordan region. 

Arabian Dynasty ruling Babylonia. — Five hundred years later, about 
fiOUU b. c.. we find in Babylonian history a reiiiarkal.de fact, qual- 
ified to cast a new light on Shemitie history. While, in South Baby- 
lonia. first a fjhemitic. then an Elamite, dynasty ruled fat T.arsaj, 
which also claimed the supremacy over North Babylonia, Arabian 
princes had succeeded in gamine firm foothold in the city of Babel. 
Finally they united the whole Babylonia, and brought it under their 
sceptre until they were overthrown after three hundred years — most 
likely by the Elainite-KaSsite king Gandas. This represents the well- 
known first Babylonian dynasty, which was at its height under the 
renowned king Khaininurahi, and whose last king but one was 
Annni-zaduga. As several of the eleven names had a good Babylonian 
sound, especially that of the fourth king, Apil-Sin, and that of the 
fifth. Sin-muhallit. nobody 1 had so far ever doubted the Babylonian 
origin of this dynasty, until, some years ago, the well-known English 
Assyriologht Sayce pointed out the identity of the name of the last 
king but one. Annni-zaduga, and that of the South Arabic (Minean) 
name Ammi-sadui], whose second element, iinluj. belongs to a root 
which is not found in Assyria. Sayce ( Itn-nnh of tht PaP. new 
series, vol. tit. lstm. Preface, pp x fi’.'i besides pointed out the fact 
that the bilingual list of kings (Rawlinsoivs Lucriiition ». vol. i, 
pi. 54) translates the name Khammu-rabi by Kimta-rapaslitu ("Ex- 
tended Family "j. and the name Ammi-zaduga by Kimtu-kittu ("Just 
Family"). — thus I.lninihin as well as iiwwi by “ family. ’’ Savee adds, 
as bis opinion : " It is more probable that in both instances it is really 
the name of god." referring to such names of the Old Testament as 

1 A- wiilv in IssS ilie French -cliolar I’oi.NoN claimed Arabian (or Aramean) 

origin fur thi- dvna-ty (eotnp. J"urnnl v<> 1. xt, No. g, pp hl-51T ) 

Editor of SST. 
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Ammi-el, Jerob-‘am ("'Am tight-?:” comp. " Jisra-el ”), ami the 
Kedra-o, Arabic name of the kina; Ammu-ladin. Although the list of 
the eleven kings of this first dynasty, from Number II I to Number XI. 
has the addition “son of the preceding." Sayee concludes that the 
first five kings must have been of national Babylonian descent, but 
that from Khammu-rahi “nomad Semites on the liontiers of Chaldea” 
had seized the dominion. 

Xmiies of thi.i Dynasty Arabic . — Not only the kings beginning with 
Khammu-rabi. but the whole first dynasty, are of Arabian and not of 
Canaanite origin. In the first two names. Shumu-abi i,“ Shem is my 
father ”) and Sumula-ilu (" Is Shem not god? ” e we observe the same 
circumscription of the name ot god so trequeiit in the inscriptions of 
South Arabia. For example, in the name Sim-hu-iijami i“ I Ii~ name 
is my glory ”), Sim-hu-'ali (“His name is sublime "). Jada'-sim-hu 
(“He knows his name." name of a god of Haritn, comp, the Hebrew 
Shem-jada'. Xnm 2b : 32, and first of all Shemu-el, " His name is ( iocl.’’ 
Samuel). The name of the patriarch Shem is most likely also only an 
abbreviation of a proper name, composed with Shem m.od. The third 
name, Zabium, is Arabic, evident bv the closing m. the so-called mima- 
tion, and. in fact, occurs in inscription- from South Arabia (for exam- 
ple. British Museum, 2b. f* i. as well as in the li't' o 1 ' the genealogists 
of North Arabia ; the significance is " warrior.” In regard to the sixth 
name. Khammu-rabi. there exists a whole series of equally formed 
names of contemporaries, as Samas-rabi. Sm-rabi. I!amman-rabi, etc. 
Either these names signify " Samas. Sin. llamman, ' etc . " is my lord.’’ 
or . . . "is great.” or "multiplied.” In both ea-c-. the mode of 
expression is Arabic, as the name Jarbi-ilu ( the Babylonians would 
say Irbi-ilu i. a name of the same epoch, proves. 1 bat the Babylon- 
ians themselves considered this element ruin to he ot foreign origin, 
proves their translation of the name Khammu-rabi by Kimturupashtu 
Still more interesting is even the first element Khammu. which, 
according to the analogy of the other names composed with ruin, must 
be regarded as the name of a god. Already the existence ot an ancient 
Shemiticgod 'Am ( with "jin. Babylonian pronunciation Khammu i has 
been quite correctly inferred by Sayre. To settle this question abso- 
lutely. Glaser informs us that, according to his newly discovered Kata- 
banian inscriptions, written in the Minean dialect, the principal god 
was called 'Amm. in consequence ot which the Katabanians were called 
" children of "Amm ” ( iruhnl .limn i by the Sabean-. f he signification 
of ‘Am, the name of this god, is uncle. To the ancient Shemites, god 
was their father (<//<//). uncle ( amm n and J.luilm. and their cousin or 
beloved one (ilaihi ). in one person, d lum the other names with 'animi 
(“my uncle”). — for example, in Hebrew. 'Ammi-il " my uncle is 
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god 'a. — which, however, also originate from the ancient Mineans in 
Arabia, where they were understood and preserved the longest. 

Here belong the names of the ninth and tenth kings. Ammi-satana 
and Annni-zaduga. We must not he surprised that (according to the 
analogy of Khainmu in Khannnu-rabi i wedo not meet with Khammi, 
even in these names. The Babylonians rendered the West Shemitic 
ajin either by lh or by a sp/V/7»> kud (or. alepie) only. Thus we find 
in a contract tablet one and the same name. 'Abdi-ilu, written in the 
beginning Ab-di-ilu. and farther on. Kha-ab-di-ilu (Pinches, •'Collec- 
tion of Sir Henry Peek." No. Id. time of king Zabimn >. 

The seventh name, that of the son of Khannnu-rabi, is Samsu-ilu-na ; 
namely. " Hamas is our deity." In Babylonian, this name would he 
Sanisu-ilu-ni ( as. for instance, 8amas-abu-ni. " Sama> is our father ") ; 
in Canaanite it would b<- Sam-u-ilenu. Only the Arabs would say 
ilu-na for " our god." The names of the last three kings ( Ammi-satana. 
Ammi-zaduga. and therewith also Sam su-sa tana i having already been 
examined, there still remain- the name of tire eighth king Abishu. or 
Ibishu. The comjilete writing of it is Abidiu'a ( A-bi-i-shu-'u-a). 
(British Mu-eum. NO. 11-12. ISA Winckler. Altoru-ntali^c/ie Furaclm a- 
ijcn). This name, it is true, i- also met with among the Hebrews as 
Ain— hull fgre.tt-grand.-on of Aharon), but in regard to its formation 
it can only be understood as Arabic where in the inscriptions it is 
rendered as Abi-jathu'a. The Arabian prince who-e likeness we have 
in the well-known representation of a tomb of the twelfth dynasty, is 
also called Ibsha’, or Alisha'. The thirty-seven richly dressed ’Amu 
(namely, worshipers of •Am i who accompanied him, oiler eye-paint or 
mr»drm. also a special product of Arabia (ifJiwiil, -tihimu). Later, at 
the time of Assurbanipal. we meet with the same name once more, 
being that of a prim e of the Kedarcne-. but. in the more Aramaic 
pronunciation. Abijati'. 

Andiir Xmni.i or Primtr Pu^ini — Not only are the names of the 
kings of the fir.-t Babylonian dynasty purely Arabic, but we also find, 
as it is natural to expect, in the contract tablets dating from that 
period, a whole series of names of pi ivate persons of pure Arabic origin. 
Such names as Ya'/ar-ilu. Natunum Samasri vatm, Jarbi-ilu, Jakbar-ilu, 
Jakhziru, Makhmibi-ilu. Maklmuzu. Jamlik-ilu. Jadiklnun (; ,- t>, etc., 
are recognized at lir-t -ight as pure Arabic, and not Babylonian for- 
mations. Wc have to deal with the irrefutable fact that the most 
renowned dynasty of the Babylonian.-, the king- under whose rule 
Abraham lived (for Amraphel is Ammu-rapalt. as t lie Babvlonians 
remodeled the originally Arabic name Khannnu-rabi ). were of pure 
Arabian descent. This make- it comprehensible that old Babvlonian 
word- (probably already before Khanimu-rabi's time) are to he 
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traced to the Arabic ; as, for instance. >> ittnkbi (sacrificial offering), 
.Sumerian sn-dtn/ to the Arabic smlnqat. But. on the other side, it 
becomes clear whence in the very oldest Arabic idiom, that of the 
Mineans. whose empire flourished, according to < Baser . before that of 
Sabeans. certain radical linguistic influences originated. They can 
be traced only to Babylonia. To Babylonian influence must be 
referred the fact that among their gods the Mineans also have "Athtar 
and Sin. deities of pure Babylonian origin: and that they reckon accord- 
ing to eponyms. Their alphabet, an older sister of the Phoenician, 
was probably also formed according to Babylonian models. 

Court unions . — Considering these facts, the magnificent rescan lies and 
discoveries of inscriptions by Edward Glaser in South Arabia are pre- 
sented in an entirely new Halit, and enter into the foreground of our 
interest for biblical and Oriental antiquity. Although at present we 
cannot state whether as early as the time of Khannnu-rabi a Minean 
empire existed, and from which part of Arabia its dynasty came, 
nevertheless, from a study of the proper names we can draw the result 
that, even at that period, an Arabian civilization existed eiptal to the 
Mineo-Sabean. The fact also that Khammu-rabi and his successor' 
were at the same time kings of the West-land, deserves our attention. 
Through Glaser again we know that the Mineans had extensive com- 
mercial intercourse with Ghaza and Edom (Dcdan't. and Podan 
(Tidanum) the old Babylonians considered a part of Martu. The 
unlucky expedition of Kedor-laomer (at the time of Khammu-rabi, 
who himself was a vassal of the Elamite King] was directed to the 
district of the Bead Sea. and to Elat — that is. the territory of the 
Dedanites. Magan i the old name for Eastern Arabia) — a country 
which gave to ancient Babylonia a whole dynasty, attended with so 
many other things; and which itself ilrr nr»n was influenced from 
there for millenniums — deserves our whole interest, even in its later 
development. 

Effort of Amhinn > on 9Io<b /'n I I'orf ice ( ’t'if tot . — It is my 

conviction that Arabia itself will furnish us the direct proofs that the 
modern destructive criticism of the Pcntatem h is absolutely erroneous. 
The age of the Minean inscriptions runs parallel with that of the 
so-called code of the priests. If the former are as old as Glaser 
believes them to be, and the Arabian civilization, as I have here- 
proved. already existed at the time of Abraham, then the laws of the 
priests of l'l-ael arc also very ancient. The best proofs for the histor- 
ical accuracy of the < >ld Testament traditions come more and more 
from without, from the inscriptions of the surrounding nations. For 
this very reason every sum of money spent for Shemitie epigraphy is 
well invested whether spent for Assyro-Babylonian excavations, ms 
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they are at present so vigorously and successfully carried on by the 
Babylonian Exploration Fund of' the University of Pennsylvania, or 
for the purchase of squeezes of Minean, Katabanian, and Sabean 
inscriptions. 

PROPOSED CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ARABICARUM. — II. Max vail 
Bercheni, of Geneva, has for some time been endeavouring to awaken 
the scientific world to the urgent necessity of compiling a corpus of 
Arabic inscriptions, as complete and as elaborate as the Corpus Linrip- 
tionuni Scniitiomaii which is in process of publication. We believe 
that M. Barbier de Meynard and M. Maspero have brought the subject 
before the Amdtinie da Inscriptions. Meanwhile, until the Corpus can 
be definitely begun, M. van Bercheni is doing his best to gather 
materials. He has already collected a large number of unpublished 
inscriptions in Egypt and Syria, and he now publishes as a first instal- 
ment the results of his researches at Cairo : Matiricnu: pour un Corpus 
In scriptioninu Arabinirum. Premiere Partie. Egypt? ; Ease. I.. Le Cairo 
(Paris, Leroux ). — Athcmann, Aug. 17, ''95. 

SYRIA. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM NORTH Syria.— At the sitting of the AIBL of 
Dec. 13. '95. M. Barbier de Meynard communicated extracts from the 
report of M. Max Van Bkuchhm. of Geneva, on the epigraphic explora- 
tion in North Syria made by him in 1895. With the texts which 
he had previously collected, M. Van Bercheni possesses at present 
nearly 1,500 inscriptions, for the most part historical, while the rest, 
without having a direct connection with history, make known the 
complicated machinery of the government under the various dynasties 
which have contended for the soil of Syria. Many of these inscrip- 
tions are actus dc fundntion. as interesting for the understanding of the 
Mussulman law (on the technology of which it throws light) as for the 
political geography of the country, thanks to the mention of a large 
number of market-town- and domains, the revenue of which was taken 
for the .support of public edifices. —RA. Feb., '9b. 

PHOENICIAN inscriptions. — At a sitting of . 1 FBI : M. Glekmoxt- 
Gaxxeat (Sep. 20) announced the discovery, in Syria, of a Phoenician 
inscription of live or six lines, in which is mentioned the Kina of 
Assyria ; it appears to date from the vi cent. n. c. 

THE HITTITES. — M. 1 Iij.phecht. in his Assyrmca, takes up the study 
of the plaque from Tarkondemos. He places it towards 1250 n. 
and reads M?tan as the name of the country ; perhaps identical with 
Mitani, the . {rum- Snhtira'im of the Bible. 

The basrelief of Arslan-Tepe. now at Malatia, which Mr, Hogarth has 
published, represents a prince on a biga shooting an arrow at a lion. 
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It is a very interesting specimen of Hittite art. surmounted l»v a well- 
preserved inscription ( Recueil ile Tmvnur, 1S93, p. 2-3 j. — AM, Feb.. ’9(5. 

DR. BUSS' EXPEDITION TO MOAB AND GILEAD IN MARCH, 1895. — Dr. 
Bliss reports his journey with illustrations in the PEF i 1S93. pp. 203- 
233, 371-2). In this expedition Dr. Bliss examined Madeba. Kerak, 
Mashetta, and other places beyond the Dead Sea. Among other dis- 
coveries in this region, is that of a previously unknown Koman fort 
and a walled town with towers and gates, like those ot Mashetta. 

ALEPPO= BEROIA. — -At the Xov. S sitting of the .1 IUL. M Cler- 
mont-Ganneau presented the summary report of M. Bauthki.lmy, 
dragoman of the French consulate at Aleppo, upon the investigations 
undertaken by him in September, 1S94. in the region north of Aleppo. 
M. Barthelemy explored the ruins of Tell Art'.Vl. Azaz. Killis. Qouros 
and other ancient localities in this little-known region. He had taken 
photographs of them, which accompanied his narration, and among 
these 31. Clermont-Ganneau signalized three views of Qnthw. the (jal'a 
and the village of 'Azaz. which lies spread out at the loot of a remark- 
able tell, certainly ancient, where fruitful excavations might be under- 
taken ; two views of the ancient monument known in Kurd id i tradition 
under the name of Heuru-Peyghamber. the " prophet Heuru " i a name 
which recalls that of Uriah the Hittite, the general of David, the unfor- 
tunate husband of Bathsheba). The report contained interesting 
details with regard to this ancient legend, derived from Arab authors. 
M. Barthelemy had collected during his expedition several Greek 
inscriptions of no great interest, and four Palmyrene sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, apparently originating from Palmyra itself. He had discovered 
besides, at Aleppo, two new Hittite inscriptions, and he sent a certain 
number of antique objects which will be submitted to the examina- 
tion of competent arclneologists — AM. Feb.. '9b. 

NERAB. -TWO SCULPTURED ARAMAIC STELAI.— M. ( l.l.U.NK i.M'-Ga.N- 
XKAU presented to the .177’ A (sitting of March 13. '9b i two 'telai from 
Xerab, acquired by him in behalf of the Commission ot the 
i //.vi'i pt lotui hi .si iii itii’ii i'ii iii and destined tor the Museum ot the* T.ouvre. 
These two monuments arc of the highest value for oriental archteology 
and at the same time two precious pages for Shemitic epigraphy. They 
come from the immediate vicinity of Aleppo, from a little Arab city 
which still preserves the ancient name of the locality. .Y< m/>. which has 
already appeared on the list of the conquest of Thothmes III in Syria. 
Both of these massive stelai. cut in a hard and black stone, hear sculp- 
tures in basrelief accompanied by long inscriptions in the old alphabet 
employed on the stele of Mesa and the monuments of Sindjirli. The 
language is Aramaic, but an Aramaic full of archaic forms of the 
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greatest interest for the history of the evolution of the Shemitie lan- 
guages — RC. 1*96, No. 12. 

DJERACH 'near*. — GREEK INSCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT LAW. — At 
the sitting of the AIJJL of May Iff '9-5, M. Clermout-Ganneau pre- 
sented, on l>ehalf of M. Juan Faraii. of Tyr. a long Greek inscription 
brought from Syria and offered by him to the Greek government, as 
well as various other antiquities which he has also presented to the 
Louvre (a great head of a roaring lion, in hard limestone, coming 
from an ancient fountain; a terracotta lamp in the shape ot a goat 
standing on its hind legs; a small bust of a warrior in terracotta, and 
various objects in terracotta and in lead]. This inscription, coining 
from the neighborhood of Djerach, is a fragment of an ancient law or 
of an administrative decision, intended to protect the vineyards against 
marauding and depredations. The various deeds of dereliction are 
defined and progressive tines are apportioned according to their 
gravity. M. Clermout-Ganneau signalizes in this connection the testi- 
mony of ancient authors and of the old Aral* geographers, which 
shows how extensive the culture of the vine had become in this trans- 
jordanic region.— R. I . Ana.. "Ob. 

THE hauran. — The Rr.v. \Y. Ewi.no publishes in the PEF ( l*9b, 
pp. 41-67. 131-1*4. 2bb-294. 346-36* i an account of a journey in the 
Hauran made in I*‘.i2. together with facsimiles of 186 Greek and other 
inscriptions, etc., collected by him during the journey. 

GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM THE HAURAN.— At the Oft. 1* sitting of 
the AWL. M Glcrmont-Ganncau interpreted a Greek inscription from 
the Hauran which up to this time ha- been badly read and misun- 
derstood. He shows that it is a dedication made to a Jupiter named 
Sitjihntiiiiinn , that L to say of the land o i' Faphntt, which still preserves 
its ancient name under the form of Sara, whence this inscription 
comes — HA, Hoc.. '9b. p. 374. 

HOMS. — M. Baltazzi reports with regard to the excavations being 
carried on in this place bv M. Gautier (of Lyons]. M. Gautier has 
found "hatchets, bracelets, awls, lance-beads, styles, spatulas, fibulas, 
bronze javelins, pottery of various epochs. Roman lamps, an alabaster 
orescent, sling-stones, rock crystal, cut flints, an Egyptian scarab; and, 
finally, skulls, which at the request of M. Gautier, have been sent by 
the Mu-eiim of Gonstantinople to Dr. flamy." — S. li in RA. Feb. '96. 

SINDJIRLI. — The Museum of Berlin has recently exhibited some 
new bar-reliefs brought from Sindjirli. M. Sacliau has communicated 
to the A< ademy of Rerlm I F*-b. 14, l*9bj the Aramaic inscriptions 
engraved mi the image of king Barrel-nib, sun of Panammu ( r . 73<i n. <;.]. 
One of the inscriptions mentions the god Baal-Harran. 

According to M. Hai.evv. a cylinder published by Pi-re Scheil as 
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Aramaic bears, in reality, an inscription in the Hittite dialect of Sind- 
jirli. The text has the appearance of being related to the Biblical 
P-jalrns and is thus translated: "The Most High has destroyed the 
Kings " ( RS. isy.3, p ls.j j. — 8. 11. in RA. Feb.. '9<>. 

PALESTINE. 

JERUSALEM- — EXCAVATIONS OF 1895 — The excavations of 1S95 
•were mainly confined to the tracing of the line of ancient wall south 
of the present city wall. In 13114. were exposed the remains of an 
ancient tower close to the southeastern side of the Protestant burial- 
ground. and a number of other towers were discovered in the line of 
the wall, whilst the wall itself was traced a- far a- the northwestern 
boundary of the Jewish cemetery. A gateway was discovered in this 
wall about ld() feet southeast of the first-named tower, with a paved 
road leading up from it in a northeasterly direction. 

On recommencing work in the spring of 1SH">. Dr. Bliss, following 
the work oil the southeastern side of the Jewish cemetery down toward 
the valley, discovered another gateway. Sir Charles Wilson writes: 
*• The wall certainly enclosed Siloani, and the wall and gateway are 
exactly in the position in which we should expect to find the wall 
and gateway of Eudoeia iwho was at Jerusalem between 43N-4o4). 
and the character of the masonry seems to indicate that both had been 
largely built with stones from older buildings. Other details equally 
point to a date not earlier than the tilth century.” — REF. 1 MO. p. 373. 

11ei:i; Vox Sit tin k reports ( REF. p. 30) the discovery t in the 

angle outside the present city wall west of the Damascus gate i a po'tcrn 
3 feet wide and •">’ to li feet high leading to a flight ot step' going 
down to the foot of the wall, or rather ot the ro< k scarp. By this 
postern one was able to go outside the town, though it was not a 
regular gateway. 

MAJOR CONDOR'S NOTES ON DR. BLISS' DISCOVERIES : REF. IStId. p. 
33(1), — " There appears to me no doubt that the line of wall ami scarp 
discovered is that of the ancient Jewish wall of Xehemiah and of 
Ilerod. ... As regards the nia~onrv. two periods -ecin now to be 
clearlv indicated : (lithe rubble and rough masonry on the r<xk: 
(2) the hewn masonry of three kinds — smooth, drafted with smooth 
lace, and dratted with bosses. The conclusions to w hich I think we 
shall final lv be forced to adhere are : ( 1 i that the rocky scarp is that 

of the Hebrtwv kings; i.2 > that the rough masonry may represent the 
work of Xehemiah : (3i that the B\ zantine wall is that of the Empress 
Eudocea. about 4V) r, c. As regard' the gate found by Dr. Bli'S. and 
which appears to be the Gate ot the Essenes and the Dung Gate ot 
Xehemiah in Betliso. three lintels are determined, of which the low est 
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belongs to the period of the rough masonry, the second is directly 
superimposed, and the third is separated by a thickness of rubble, 
and belongs to the period of hewn masonry. The topmost lintel seems 
to belong to the Byzantine wall, the paved street to the older period.” 

DISCOVERY OF A BYZANTINE CHURCH ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. — 
In the PEF { 1895. pp. VI9-1U6; Dr. Bliss gives a full description (with 
ground-plan ) of his excavation of this church, which had a nave and 
side aisles and a semicircular apse. On the north side of the apse is 
a chamber paved with patterned mosaic, which Dr. Bliss thinks served 
as a sacristy. On the pavement was a mosaic inscription in Greek: 
"'For the repose of the Presbyter Eusebios, the Deacon Theodosios, 
and the Anchorites Eugenios, Elpidio', Euphratas, Agathonikos ” 
(pub'd PE F, 1895, p. SB). The north aisle (the only one preserved) 
is paved with a patterned mosaic with a border. These two mosaics 
are in perfect preservation, and are composed of small cubes of red, 
black, and white stone. The apse pavement is laid in geometric 
forms of red. yellow, green, and white marble In the centre of the 
apse-circle, under the [dace for the high altar, was found a marble box 
which is thought to be the reliquary of the saint to whom the church 
was dedicated. The dimensions of the church are given as about 72 
feet long by 48 feet wide. Dr. Bliss concludes “from the form of the 
church, the character of the letters in the inscription, the manner of 
mosaic, and the material of the walls,” that it was " a conventual 
establishment of early Byzantine times, perhaps the tilth or sixth 
century.” Previous to Dr. Bins' excavation Herr Schick had reported 
(PEE. 1895. pp. 82 ff.j the discovery (made while digging for found- 
ations for new houses) of cisterns, and of several chambers which 
must have formed part of the conventual establishment : some of the 
rooms had mosaic doors formed of small cubes of white stone. 

GALILEE. — For more than two years the Turkish Government has 
placed no olntacle to the excavations oil ancient sites carried on by 
native explorers, which extended not only over the district between 
the seashore and the Jordan, but also over Joliin and Ajlun. Their 
operations extended especially along the brow of Mount Carmel 
between Haifa and Caesarea, which is honeycombed with ancient rock- 
cut tombs. Excavations were made on a large scale, and the tombs 
yielded ancient glass-ware, earthenware lamps and tear-bottles, jars, 
Homan and medkeval coins, bracelets, etc. A regular trade with 
European and native antiquarians was established. At length, the 
local governors have been instructed to entirely stop these excavations. 

The plan of the tombs opened was very similar: an entrance with 
semicircular top ( 2} to 8 feet hiah and 1 i to 2 feet wide i led to a room 
10 to lo ieet square and 6 leet liiah, with lornh and hakim cut ill the 
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three walls Amongst the 54 tombs opened on the site of Ten 'am eh 
(near Tell es Suirvik) the greater number contained but two loculi under 
orcosuliu in each wall : others only one. and some three. — (1. Si hoiaciieh 
in PEF. 1895. p. 110. 


PHILISTI A. 

CAZA (NEAR 1 .— A SHRINE OF THE EGYPTIAN MUT. — SaY< ifs Higher 
Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments ip. 294) gives an account of 
the discovery (in 1892 1 of some traces of the worship of the Egyptian 
mother-goddess Mut. The nativts then discovered several objects, 
among which were alabaster vases bearing the names of Amenophis 
III and Teie. and another object with an inscription showing that 
it belonged to a temple of the goddess Mut. and that this temple had 
been erected by Amenophis II, grandfather of Amenophis III. This 
discovery indicates that near Gaza there was, in the time of the xvm 
dynasty, a shrine of the great Egyptian mother-goddess, and suggests 
that the slight traces of the worship of Maut or Mut hitherto known in 
Palestine and in Phumicia may be but survivals of the worship of the 
Egyptian goddess on Syrian soil from the early time when -he became 
naturalized there under the Egyptian domination. The El-Amarna 
tablets show that at that time Philistia, Plnonieia. and Palestine 
were practically one. — Dr. G. A. IIautox. in Hihraicu. x, p. 2u5. 

ASIA MINOR. 

EXCAVATIONS. — Numerous permits to excavate have been accorded 
lay the Turkish government. Fuad Pm ha i- to excavate in the neigh- 
borhood of Ki.azomi.xai; M. Ih'u udtn'j has obtained, for the Austrian 
government, the excavation ot EniK.sos, which has for its object the 
discovery of the altar of Praxiteles ; the French Embassy have had 
conceded to them Dii>yma, where MM. llans'iiiiilHer and Pmitn mnli will 
conduct the excavations ; the Museum of llerlin will operate at Pun xi: 
and at Miiktos; M. Ram sag has announced his intention to work near 
Koxteh in IS! lb. The excavations at Sixn.Tmr.r continue without its 
being known exactly what is to be discovered there. — S. R. in TtA. 
Dec., ! 95. 

THE CHRISTIAN I NSCRI PTIONS OF ASI A MINOR. — M. FllAXZ ITmu.XL' 
(in MAH. (>ct.. ls95) publishes a paper on Greek Christian inscrip- 
tions. He says: *‘ I do not know if there exists at the present time a 
category of epigraphic texts as badly known as the Christian inscrip- 
tions of the east. While the Latin monuments of the same kind have 
been for the most part carefully published in the Corpus of llerlin or 
brought together in a number of special collections, volume iv of the 
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old work of P.oeckh lias remained almost our only guide in a similar 
Study of the Hellenic world. Every one will acknowledge that these 
Greek inscriptions deserve to he hotter known: lor. outside of their 
profane interest, they may render great service to ecclesiastical history. 
(1 i They give to hagiography information more precise and more 
authentic than that furnished by the A'-ta Sn ivtorv m : Cl i they com- 
plete and correct the lists of bishops which Lcquivn formerly di ew up 
with admirable care in liis Orinn ChrCtiaiim : >dj they give valuable 
indications with regard to the titles, hierarchy, power and riches of 
the clergy : < 4) they give traces of all the great events that have moved 
the church, persecutions: (•"> ) defeat of paganism : i<«> struggle against 
heresies. 17) But their importance is above all con'ideralde for the 
study of primitive Christian society, because they make up in a cer- 
tain measure for the insufficiencies of manuscript sources. They show 
us the inward sentiments, they throw light on the daily engrossing 
thoughts, they reveal even the superstitions of the early faithful: and 
we may judge how completely their state of mind is still misunder- 
stood. by tin. 1 strangeness of certain hypotheses to which the disi overv 
of the remarkable epitaph of ail old Phrygian saint ha- given rhe. 

“ These indications will be sufficient to ■show how useful would be a 
new collection of Greek Christian inscriptions Having been obliged 
to suspend my larger work on the texts of Asia Minor, or rather, of 
the dioceses of Asia and of l’ont us. I have thought that even a provis- 
ionary inventory of the riches we possess would render some service 
both to travelling students and to scholars. 

ll It has bec-n difficult to determine exactly what monuments' to admit, 
fur it is not always easy to know if an inscription is Christian or not. 
Some of the most ancient and therefore the most interesting are pre- 
cisely those most difficult to distinguish from their pagan congeners. 
Many of the criteria which elsewhere would help one to distinguish 
Christian inscriptions most surely, arc entirely lacking in Asia Minor. 
The general custom in the West, contrary to that of the pagans, of 
indicating on the sepulchres the day of the burial is almost unknown 
in the Eastern provinces. The the anchor, the dove, all those 

symbols so characteristic and so frequent on the epitaphs of the cata- 
combs, arc completely lacking here. The cross itself and the mono- 
gram of Christ appear but rarely: no undoubted example can be cited 
before the iv cent. Nevertheless, if these signs fail us. we iind in Asia 
Minor spc-< ini formulas going hark to a high antiquity which take the 
] dace of those indications which are lacking. ( >n some monuments, 
very rare hut extremely curious, we See families openly proclaiming 
themselves Christians. But the Christian origin of the most ancient 
monuments manifests itself, in general, in a less buhl manner. They 
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prefer to have recourse to expressions more vague. understood only by 
the initiated. 

“ The inscriptions are classified by provinces and by cities, following 
the administrative and ecclesiastical division of the empire, ju-t as it 
had existed almost without chance from the iv to the rx cent. : but the 
geography of certain regions of Asia Minor is still so imperlectiy known 
that many of the attributions must be only provisionary and subject 
to revision." 

M. Cumont then gives a geographically ilas'ified list of 4b:} Greek 
Christian Inscriptions from various publications: lie comment' on 51 
of these inscriptions : make' a chronological index of the dated inscrip- 
tions (from anterior to 21b to 14Gb ; besides giving other classifications. 
Let us hope that M. Cumont will soon be able to complete his larger 
work on the texts of Asia Minor, as his claims for its usefulness are 
certainly valid. 

BITHYNIA. — A large sarcophagus with an inscription, from the 
village of Exioglou near Xikomedeia. has been reported by M. Va-i- 
liadis ( BCH . p. 5:17). 

BRANCHIDAI.— EXCAVATION AT THE TEMPLE OF APOLLON DIDY- 
MEUS. — At a sitting of the A WL fof March l-'i, Mb', M. L. Hai '- 
soui.LiF.ii gave an account of the excavations wlihh he undertook last 
year (with a mission from the government) on the site of the temple 
of Apollon Didymeus, not far from Mileto-c The first excavations of 
the Didymaion go hack to lNo and were directed by MM. Rayet and 
Thomas. M. Haus'oullier accompanied by M. Pontreinoli, architect, 
began to disengage the long north side of the temple on the side of 
the Sacred Way. He exhibited photographs of the excavations i steps 
of the temple, bases of the column', constructions before the temple, 
fragments of sculptures). All the pieces of 'culptuiv and the archi- 
tectonic fragments are archaic and give good hope for the campaign 
which is about to commence in April, IKiib, the campaign of bv.i.5 
having been but one of preparation.- — R<\ iSOb. Xo 12. 

EPHESOS. — The first excavations of M. Benndorf at Epheso- have 
given two Greek inscriptions and a marble head, and have uncovered 
a pavement. The works were then transferred to the Auora. where 
the marshy nature of the soil caused unexpected dillii-ulties. Never- 
theless, there were found a number of fragments of sculpture belong- 
ing to a good epoch, notably two basivliefs representing an adnration- 
seene and the large side of a sareo phage- i ?) on which i' figured the 
interior of a studio of sculpture. The work, interrupted in July, will 
be taken up in the autumn. — S. IE in RA. Eeb., Mb. 

H ALIK ARN ASSOS (KARlAi. — FORM OF THE MAUSOLEION. — Mli. 
Edmi'M) Oi.ditkld. at the Feb. 17 meeting of the Hellenic Society, read 
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a brief summary of his views on the architectural form of the Halikar- 
nassian Mausoleion. which he had more fully elaborated in three 
papers read before the Society of Antiquaries in 1 SI.) 3—1. He divided 
the evidence on the subject into literary and monumental. I. Passing 
over several references to the building in ancient authors as uninstruc- 
tive for the present purpose, he analyzed more closely than had 
hitherto been done the two well-known descriptive passages in Martial 
and Pliny. 1 1 ) From the former, which characterizes the building as 
" hanging in empty air," he argued that the principal story, or j/teron, 
was composed merely of columns, pilasters, and piers, without any 
cclla within, so as to show on every side from without a colossal statue 
at the centre, i 2) Examining the language of Pliny, word by word, 
he showed the true interpretation of the description of the " pyramid 
over the pteron " to be that it original!]! terminated in an apex like that 
of a Roman nutn, rising by twenty-four steps to a height equal to that 
of the pyramid below, but that it was truncated by Pythis to make a 
standing-place for his quadriga, (o) lie then quoted a passage from 
Ciuichard's Funiruilli>. etc., relating, after an eyewitness, how the 
Knights of Rhodes in lo22 discovered the basement of the monument, 
the exterior of which, being square in plan and continuously graduated, 
is alluded to by Pliny as the p'lraniis inferior, truncated to carry the 
superstructure, whilst the interior included a large and handsome 
room, which was the real and only a '.la of the monument, with a 
smaller sepulchral chamber adjoining, which contained a costly tomb, 
perhaps that ofMaU'olo.-. himself. 11. The monumental evidence Mr. 
Oldtield limited to buildings posterior ton. n. dod. the date of Mausolos’ 
death, and he exhibited illustrations of live, which might fairly be 
thought imitations of the Mausoleion, and therefore suggestive of what 
was its most characteristic feature. This feature was evidently the 
open pti/on. within which, in one example, the central statuary still 
remained. He then explained, and illustrated by diagrams, the restora- 
tion he himself proposed, describing successively 1 1 1 the Basement: 
(2) the pmhoii : (•>> the pl< r<>n ; i4j the Attic ; (o) the Upper Pyramid, 
lie showed that their aggregate height reached 1 lit; ft., which exactly 
equalled the length, and was as (> to .5 to the breadth of the building’s 
base, as excavated by 8ir Charles Newton. The addition of the quad- 
riga increased the whole to the 140 ft. mentioned by Pliny. The pteron 
was surrounded by tll> columns of rather low proportion, and arranged 
in pyciiostylc order, to provide for the exceptional weight of the 
pyramidal roof. By the <>0 ft. stated as the length of the north and 
south sides was intended the length of the oetostyle lateral colonnades. 
The east and west fronts are distinguished by hexastyle porticoes. 
The 411 ft. given as the lotus circuities was to be measured on the lower 
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step of the pteron. The ceilings, both of the cel (a in the basement and 
of the pteron. might be formed of hollow pyramids, similar to some at 
Pantikapaion and at Kameiros. All questions as to the arrangement 
of the sculptures Mr Oldfield reserved for papers he proposes to read 
elsewhere. — Athen , Feb. 2!), "9(1 

IONIA. — The n / mi 8s( bronze basreliefs. discovered in 1812 at Perugia 
and at present preserved in that city, in Munich and in London, are 
as M. Petersen recognizes, archaic Ionian works and not Etruscan 
(MIR. 189-5, p. 2-53 ; A/K t.. ii. pi. 1-5), and are allied to the sarcophagi 
of Klazonienai, to the hydrias of Caere, etc. Thanks to a long and 
patient study, the author has been able to reconstruct a carriage and a 
war-chariot of which a part of these reliefs formed the decoration. 
Only. I think, that M. Petersen places them a century too late 1 vi 
cent, instead ofvii). and that it would have been profitable if he had, 
in his interesting paper, noticed the striking analogy between these 
reliefs and the works in met d discoved in the South of Russia. — S. R. 
in RA. Feb.. ‘9b 

KAPPADOKIA. — M. Scuakitkr has studied, from the military 
point of \ iew. the fortifications of Roghaz-Iveui [BP IF, 1n 95, p. (>70j. 
He distinguishes three periods in the works of defence, am on a which 
some show a remarkable knowledge of thesubject. Before the principal 
door of the large building at the south, was found a tablet of terracotta 
with a cuneiform inscription. — 8. R. in HA. Dec.. '9.5. 

KLAZONIENAI.— PAINTED TERRACOTTA SARCOPHAGUS.— M. SALO- 
MON Riunach has presented to the AcwKnuc /It* Inocd pt'imm a water- 
color drawing of a terracotta sarcophagus adorned with paintings 
which was discovered at Klazonienai. near Smyrna, and recently 
placed in the museum of Constantinople. Since 1882, when the first 
two sarcophagi were discovered, the number of objects of this kind 
has increased to twenty. The Louvre is in possession of three, two of 
which arc almost entire and one a large fragment. They arc probably 
the most ancient monuments of Greek paintinu in Asia. M. Reinach 
attempts to establish that they are all anterior to the year 55o, which 
places some of them as far hack as the year f<r>o. and that their 
authors are under the influence of the famous paintinu of Bularchos 
which was acquired by Kandaules. In this paintinu. which repre- 
sented a battle of the Magnesian- and Ephesians, the Magnc'ian horse- 
men were accompanied by their dogs of war. a detail which appear- on 
manv sarcophagi. The authenticity ot the anecdote ot Pliny on the 
painting of Bularchos is thus also defended again-t the doubts of 
Welcker, with whom many modern critic- have agreed. — < I . ‘95. p. 2( Mi. 

KYZIKOS -MYSIA-. — A basrelief from Kyzikos. belonging to the 
Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk, represent- a chariot drawn by two horses 
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on the gallop: it is an interesting Ionian work of the vi cent., which 
M. Johin has republished lit' 1 1 , IS'd-t. p. 4U3). comparing it very 
justlv to a terracotta plaoue. preserved in the (JnbimA ih' muhiilhx 
i liayet. Etuiti s, pi. iv). — S. It. in It A. Dee. 

LAMPSAKOS 1 M YSIA 1 . — Sahri-elcndi. in digging in his field, < I i s - 
covered live toinhs. which, among other object' of small value, con- 
tained a yold ring. < hi the bezel of the vine was most artistically 
engraved a draped Aphrodite seated, holding in her hand a long stick 
with which she threatens Eros who is standing before her. The 
Direction or the Museum at Constantinople, hoping that they were on 
the track of a rich ne< ropoli-. made Mime further excavations. They 
found ten other tomb': from one of them they took a wreath of olive- 
leave' in cold : in others were found autonomous silver coins of Lamp- 
'ako'. in a fine state of preservation, also small fragments of glazed 
pottery with representations in relief, etc. M. Jouhin. who was present 
during the excavations, tells me that there were also taken from the 
tumhs many fragments of red-tig tired vases of the elose of the tilth < ent. : 
tm one of than is a figure ol 1’iiaj os. the god of the Lamp'akiuns. 

At Biga, near Lam psalms. wa- an identally found a necropolis ut'tlie 
Roman period: the objei t- di'ioveivd oninpri-e gla'S bottles of dif- 
ferent form- and colui-, common pottery, a figurine in terracotta 
representing a winged genius standing, playing with a dog, of verv 
ordinary workmanship. — S. Itu.vvH in AM. Dei. Ud. 

LYDIA.— DYONYSOS BASSAREUS.— Mr. WlI.I.I.VM Rum.i.uay in the 
rliis'iuil / e ( A a ' x. p. •_’] a otii rs a solution of A’nw/r, tin . a surname ot' 
Dionysos in Lydia' a- piotei tor of the vines from the tox i /Imnnijw i, 
which was the cliief i liHuy of the ancient vim grower. Mr R. -ei- in 
Dionysos l.us'uroiis ;m analogue to Apollo Snnntheus as protector of 
the grain crops from the mice ./r/cifi. ?. a mouse, and to Apollo 
Lukeios i or u oh-slaynig i as the proto tor of the llm ks 

from the wolves i Aias, a wolt c 

LYKIA ax D KARIA — THE FRONTIER - — * Ul the homier ot L\ kia and 
Karla tin 1 i:ii ay Cl,ai, the only perennial 'ti i am running into the Tel- 
iiii "iaii ld.ii, is rightly ldoitiliid 1 « y Kiipeit with the overtlow inc 
( ilankos Pliny, tin only gi cigrapher who mentions the ( daukos, ~aV' 
that it had a tributary, the feliin dm- ] t the Nil < Ti-n i' nicri 1 v a tribu- 
tary ol' tin- other it 11111-1 he the T li.ndn If so. tile name oi Telmedios. 

a 1 ity whi' h was on tin- ( daukos. must la gn en to tl 111111- in thu 

\ alley, at ll-hi-sar.a -ile di-i overed I w MM. Col ligimn and Purhc'iie. 
hut in >t exactly de-enl nab It -ta nd- on the we-tem ban k ol the ri\ cr 
not far below it- -oiirce. In tin- 1 lid- on the 'iiiithea-tern side are 
about a h.ilt-do/c-n roek-tombs. < U'igmallv there were more, hut the 
n -t have I n en 1 overed by a bud-lip. U11 one. a temple-tomb, nas an 
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illegible in.s< ription in Greek letters uf u 1 period: and in a ravine 

below are many ancient dt sto.i •; including l>a~es or 'tatue'. Teland- 
ros is put by Pliny among the inland town-? of Lykia. bv Stephano- 
Byzantines in Karia. it is mentioned in the Attic tribute-lists. 
Immediately to the nest of the Glaukos. Pliny name- Paidala. which 
is rightly identified by Ho-kyns with the fortress of'A's.ir in the wil- 
lev of Ineje. whii h srm<t» he marked twice over in Kicpert’' map. 
Hoskyns' identification Inis 1 ecu accepted with some douht. heeaU'e 
the usually accurate Stadia'inos puts Daidala only fifty -tade~ Iron. 
Telmessos. It was always a very small place, although often .men- 
tioned heeau.se it happened to he the frontier town of l.ykia and Karia 
The boundary was ethnical, not merely political, for a few mile- to the 
east are found the I.ykian iii'i riptioiis of Maori, and a few mile- to tin 
west the Kalian inscription of ( 'haropia Accordingly, our earliest 
authority puts the frontier somewhere on the Gulf of Mai ri. and i: 
is fixed more definitely between Telmesso~ and Daidala by ''tad i- 
asmo'. After numerous changes sju, e the year 4.'! a n . the new houn - 
clary was prohahly made the wide liter fndo- : Dolomau t.'hai > The 
next pl.u e named hy the authorities is Krya. and 'iin.e no aiv ient siti 
i' know'll liet ween < ftijrk and Kapu except ('haropia this i- prohahly 
that 'ite. the distance agreeing very well with 'nadui'iuos. Tin 
remains are surprisingly scanty. < onsi'ting of some tr:n e~ of n» k-< -i 1 1 
steps, a small fragment of ancient wall, and part' of some nirdi.cval 
huildings. Some early importaui e is indicated hy a liumher of pig- 
eondiole toiulis and some rock -cut tomhs. 

Thiee and a half hours hcyoml (iiijek almost on the hordet- of tin. 
Tiolomon plain, on an eminent e are the mui' of an an. n nt low. 
The ai ropolis well preserved and huilt of large 'ipiare blocks. It 
Ini' five gates, one of whit li i~ provided with an extern. .1 'tairwac 
(.'a refill search failed to discover any \a ~rige of pullic luiilding'. l.mlt- 
tomhs or other liloiiumi lit', only toml.s of the pig. oiidwle i h.ii'.ict. i 
Were found. There are strong le.t'oiw or helieMiig this n> b,- the Im.g 
sought Kalynda, Plmy puts, alt* r K i-y.i.p/'o... „ .h .</. oy./n #/..,,/ 1 
The liver A son ran only he the < hu k_v n ( h.u. and . lose to that -uvaai 
onlv a few miles from tin- 'i-.i are tin -e ruiii'. Kalynda diriws ix 
• i lehrity almost entirely from the fact that a K.ilyiidi.m 'ldp w.i' rm 
dow'n by the Artemisia at Salami'. A passing r. n is -net ■ in Hi rodoto. 
and one in Polyhio' an- the only histori. al noti< but it i» -aid .m 
good autboritv to have coined money. Kalynda was ci rtainlv m thi- 
neighborhood, and any more important ruins i ould hardlv have 
C'cajied notice. Xc.u the head of the G.irkyn (,'hai. w’hcl'e a little side 
valley runs dow’ii.i- a much inmivd temple-tomb on. e very beautiml. 
aKo tile svalK of a castle or very small town with many sarcophagi all 
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broken but one. which has an illegible inscription. There are few other 
ancient remains in this region. — \V, Arkwright, in .11 IF, 1S9-5. p. 93. 

MAGNESIA ion the Maiandros, Lydia'. — 11. Hiller vox Gaertringen 
lias entirely uncovere«l the ruins of the theatre of Magnesia. As usual, 
there were found the plans of a Greek ami a I Ionian edifice superposed 
and united. The most notable feature of the theatre is the existence 
of a subterranean passage which leads from the centre of the orchestra 
to the interior of the stage-constructions. A similar tunnel had already 
been noticed in the theatre of Eretria. — REG. vm, 408 . 

M. Kern showed to the Archaeological Society of Berlin a map of 
Magnesia drawn by M. Humann. It is the Magnesia founded by 
Tliibron in 399, for the ancient city has completely disappeared under 
the alluvial deposits of the Maiandros. The greater part of the monu- 
ments had been identified : and the situation of the necropoli t one on 
the west, and the other on the road to Prienej had been determined 
(BPW. 1895. p. 892 1 — RA. Feb.. ’90. 

MACNESIA (on Mt. Stylos, Lydia). — An Armenian, while Setting out 
vines on the Byzantine citadel, discovered two well-preserved statues 
and a signature of the sculptor Menas, son ot the Pergamenian Ajax 
( BCJ I, 1894. p. 541 RA. Feb . '90. 

MYRINA ' MYSIAj. — Among the recent additions to the collections of 
terracotta fiaurines in the British Museum, is one found at Myrina in 
Asia Minor, the other at Eretria in Euhoia. The first represents a 
youthful winced male figure leaning on a pillar and burning a but- 
terfly over the fiame of a small altar at its base. The statue is of very 
good workmanship, the drapery, wings and hair are so disposed as to 
form a background for the figure, which is entirely nude with the 
exception of a ehlamys fastened on the right shoulder and thrown 
hack over the lelt. Each feather of the wings is carefully indi- 
cated while the curves of the body are further emphasized bv the 
folds of drapery added for greater effect. The attitude is a familiar 
one. In his left hand he holds a buttertly over the flame of an altar, 
while the right hand is held up to his face as if to shut out the sight 
ot the victim s suffering, but to judge by tile executioner's expression 
he was not all'eeted otherwise than pleasantly by his occupation. We 
are forced at once to conclude that there is here some allusion to the 
relation of Eros with Psyche, but the Psyche myth as we know it had 
no literary existence until Apuleius gave the names of Cupid and 
Psyche to these personages. There is littl? in common between the 
Psyche of Apuleius and the Psyche of classical art. except their union 
with Eros. The former is a wingless, mortal maiden persecuted by 
Aphrodite on account of her beauty, the other is the winged com- 
panion of Eros In this winged Psyche, literature aided by the Pla- 
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tonic conception of a winged soul may have embodied the soul (i H'X'i) 
of man. but we cannot prove that she had any distinctive name until 
she appears with butterfly wings, obviously given because of the 
double meaning of the word \!rvxv- Later these became her distinctive 
attribute and the butterfly was even substituted for her. All three 
forms appear on Pompeian wall-paintings. In some of the ancient 
representations of this subject, Eros is represented as weeping bitterly 
over his task ; in others as performing it mischievously. This terra- 
cotta from Myrina differs from both of these conceptions in several 
points. Here Eros is simply burning the butterfly over an altar, not 
over a torch as in most of the other cases, and is perfectly indifferent 
to the fate of his victim, in spite of the fact that he interposes his hand 
between his eyes and his victim. — (1. A. Hutton, JUS. 1893. p. 182. 

PERCAMON- — -The 'Apporia of Feb. 20 signalizes, on the acropolis 
of Pergamon. a dedication to Zeus peyurros. to all the gods and all the 
goddesses. Therefore, the acropolis of Pergamon still conceals inedited 
texts i BOH. 1894, p. 588 1 . — S. IT in HA. Pec. ‘93. 

PHRYCIA. — A paper on Gordion. with a map. has been published 
by M. E. Xaumann in the FesUch nit of the geographical society of 
Munich < 1894). I only know the title of it from the Anziii/u- i 1893. 
p. 140).— S. R. in II A. Pec. ‘9-3. 

PONTOS. — A new series of inscriptions Irom Ambus, from Laodi- 
keia of Pontos. from Komana, and from (Acsarea, copied by P. Girard, 
have been published by M. Th. Rcinach i It EG. 1 Mi3. pp. 77 ff. i. 

AMISOS. — In laying the railroad from Samsoun to Raffia. the work- 
men discovered fragments of a bronze statue of an emperor, of natural 
size, which appears to be of the in cent a j>. It is covered with a 
beautiful green patina and can easily be restored — 8. It. in AM, Pec. ‘93. 

TCHAN. — A Turkish peasant, working in his field at Tchan. dis- 
covered a bronze statuette PI cm. high, which was sent to the Museum 
of Tehinli-Kiosk by way of the Dardanelles. The patina is of a 
beautiful light-green color. The head, which bears a helmet, is entirely 
corroded on the front; the crest had been anciently broken. 1 owe to 
the kindness of M. l!altaz/.i a photograph of tlii- very curious figurine, 
of which the analogy with certain Etruscan Minervas is striking i p. ex. 
Saeken, Bron:ni, pi. xym. 2; Froehner. Music* <L France, pi. 20>. 

I read a paper on this subject at the . bvnA mu Ac * insccifitiun* i July. 
1893 1 . On this occasion. I endeavored to establish that this type of 
Athena is that of the, Athena Lindia. a colossal figure preserved at 
Constantinople up to the xm cent.; and that the Athena Piomachos 
of Pheidias is known to us by the statuette in the Museum at Poston 
discovered near Coblenz (</. my Ih-tmzcs jitjurt* No. 12 1 . — 8. IT in AM, 
Dec. ‘93. 
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TROIA 'MYSIAi. — EXCAVATIONS IN 1894. — Tile excavation' of Dr 
Douki’Itlh in Troy during the year 1MI3. reviewed in this Joi'unal 
1ST"), [i. 49b, were resumed hy Dr. Doerpfeld in 1S94 in company with 
H. rxxi: i-T.r. i> and H. Schmidt. arch eulogists, and A. (!oj:tzk, prehis- 

toric arc hieologist. The definite aim of the<e investigation' was to more 
thoroughly examine City VI and to ascertain whether there was a city 
and necropolis in the adjoining plain. These excavations have resulted 
in substantial additions to the plan published in 1'ivja. 1S9-1. The 
surrounding-wall was first examined with the result that all of it. 
with the exception of the northern portion, may he now defined. The 
recovered portion measures some 3m> in. in length: the destroyed 
portion about 200 in. In plan this wall was a regular polygon in each 
outside corner of which there is a slight projection, instead of the 
simple angle. The purpose of these projections is doubtful. They 
seem to have served here merely an artistic purpose, since they are no 
greater than from U 10 to U.3u m in drptli. They seem to he the his- 
torical survivals of projections which -c-rved some useful purpose of 
detent e Thewall measures from 4 t>0 to b m. in thieknc" at the hast* 
ami i' sharply inclined. Above tin- 1 >a~e the wall was perpendicular 
and was only from 1 Mi to 2 m. in thickness. In construction it sur- 
passed other city-walls of the Mykcnaan period. It is not uniformly 
veil 1 milt. 1 his. however. seems not to he due so much to a difference 
in period, a- to a rapid improvement in the art of building. Three 
gates and one door have been discovered The dour which is found 
in the northeast tower has been already described ill Trujii. iso.;. The 
first gate D 'outli of this tower and is well protected by an extension 
ol the outer wall. The second gate lit-s to the southeast ot the citadel 
and seems to have been the chief entrance. It corresponds in situa- 
tion to the older gate of the second city and to that of the Homan 
4 li‘ >n . it is go m. broad and protected by a strong tower on the left. 
1 wo high (|Uadranriular piers stood in front of this gateway, reminding 
us ot similar piers in Kypro.s The third crateway lies to the south- 
we-t and was blocked up during the Mvkena-an period. Whether 
there were any gates on the north side of the acropolis is unknown 
Ot the three towers which were excavated — one near the principal 
entrance has been already mentioned : it contained a central room. A 
second lamer tower projects beyond the eastern wall and served as a 
defence tor tlie ca-teni wall and <>t the eastern entrance. It contained 
a room ii ,S!i m. broad by I.oO m deep and seems to have been entered 
only from above. Ihe third tower in the northeastern angle of the 
t itadel was discovered in TS0>;. hut not fully excavated. It measures 
18 in. in breadth by !) m. in depth. 1 hi' huge tower with its heavv 
protecting walls served as a defence for the chief spring of the citadel. 
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This sprint; seems to have been destroyed in tin; (!rivk period. when 
the great flight of steps beyond this tower was built. Another spring 
of the Mykenaan period has been discovered, and a third, probably of 
later date, over which a circular marble building ita- erected. 

Inside of this city-wall several additions have been made to the 
building' described in Tmjn. lSV-l. Three of these are found to have 
on their southern sides the same system of angular projection that 
characterized the city-wall. Between these buildings and the city- 
wall on the southern and eastern sides was originally a broad path- 
way, which before the destruction of the city was largely taken up bv 
a series of small rooms in which were found large i>ith"i which were 
used to contain oil. wine, and water. The portion ol the citadel 
extending from the chief entrance to the jii'iipi/liiiiju of the temple of 
Athena has been left unexcavated. Many small objects were found 
of no special value, chiefly fragments of native pottery and Mykeiuean 
vases, simile excavation was aBo carried on in the lower strata result- 
ing in the discovery of an additional portion’ of the wall of City II. 
The eastern peristyle of tin sanctuary of Athena was also . li~i overed 
and a third Roman theatre home evidein e w as aBo found of a lower 
city, belonging to the Mykenaan period, apparently without wall'. 
The many graves which were found belong to the Roman period. 
The intention to excavate the tumuli of the Troad. in whit h it was 
hoped to discover Mvkemcan tombs. wa- uniortunatcly thwarted hy 
the authorities — \Y. Por.TtiTi :i.r>. Mitth. A'lun.. ls'.il. pp. hsu-HI. 

Herr Wiwtitlh reported these ext avatunt' to the Arelia-ologieal 
.Society of Berlin, .hv/t An:ei</.. lsbo. p. 14; I’lnl. 1 !'.»// , iv.i.5. p. 

lifts. Chk. Br.i.ouii in the llul. I'lnl. IB..// . lMCi. Nos. 17. is. reviews 
j)orplttld'.s Trnju. As'h-/. and E. Bottieln r's 77 ';>’</ im Jnhn isu' h Bbtti- 
eher’s fain i 1 ul theory, to which he adheres with so nun h pertinacity, 
receives little mercy in Belgcr"' hands. 

Dr. Donmrn n finished in isni the exploration whit h lie had begun 
in lShfl on the site of the excavations of SchLiemann at Hi-mulik 
(Troia). It appears to he established that Schliemann. carried away 
lay his zeal, had overlooketl the very end which he wished to attain, 
and that the burnt city, which lie thought to he the real Troia. i~ a 
more ancient foundation going hack beyond the Year tit mu r, i. M. 
Doerpfcld ills erned. in one of the layer' ot mins > di'i overcil hut dis- 
regarded by Schliemann i. a iity which lmi't he the llios of Priam 
contemporaneous with the Mykenai of Agamemnon : lie removed the 
surrounding wall', the towers, and some of the houses that tilled it. 
It is to he undeistood that tliis little acrupoli'. analogous to that of 
Tiryns, is not the whole of the city hut simply it' citadel, which 
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Homer called Pecjarnos. It wad surrounded, lower down, by a city 
reserved for the habitation of the common people, some traces of which 
also have been found. — REG. vm. 401. 

KYPROS. 

WERE THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF KYPROS HITTITE-PELASGIANS? — 
P. de Cara ( Ci cilia cattulica. 1895. pp. 143, 427.) has entered upon a 
study of the Hittite-Pelasgians in the islands of the Aegean Seabegin- 
ning with Kypros. The first inhabitants of the island were not 
Pheenicians but Pelasgians who came from Syria, that is to say Hit- 
tites. King Kinyras is Ko--ap=the Canaanite (the country of Canaan 
is called Kinnhhi in a tablet Iroin Tel-el-Amarna I. The name of the 
island itself would be explained by that of the Kat'ti ( Kyj^pi c the other 
name, would he identical with Kv^-cta, that is to say, the 

island of the Kephenes Syrians. The Egyptians called it A*i i Maspero) 
or Ax/.bi (Brugsclii, at the Ptolemaic epoch Ammii. M. Maspero 
thought that the name of A*>h was derived from it, hint P. de Cara 
does not think so. . U/ and AG n not being other than < Kh iotj and 
Kh(ntia ). that is to say, various forms of the name of the Hittites. If 
there are not found at Kypros monuments similar to those of Asia 
Minor and of Kappadokia it is because the Hittites who peopled it 
separated themselves at an early period from the rest of the race, and 
because Kypros. from the end of the xvi century, was subject to the 
Pharaohs. The Kypriote syllabary is nevertheless of Hittite origin, 
as it could not have been borrowed from any of the other occupants of 
the island, but it is not necessary to admit that it is derived from the 
monumental epigraphy of the Hittites: on the contrary, everything 
leads us to think that it belongs to their demotic writing. Passing 
then to Ilhodes. the author treats of the Korybantes, then of the Idtean 
Baktyloi and of the Telehines, whom he considers as Hittites, and im- 
porters of the metallurgy and the worship of the Great Asiatic Mother. 
Finally he suggests that the .S itimms of the Latins has nothing in 
Common with into rare, salionn. but that it is simply the Sri or Sntrlh 
of the Hittites, Set-or^Sat-nr signifying “ the great Set.” The Kory- 
bantes. sons of Kronos (Saturnus), are metallurgists: now the word 
signifying iron, o-ob/pos, is not of Greek origin, but signifies the. metal of 
Set. The golden age of Latium, Salome reije. would be that of the 
introduction of the metals into Italy by the Hittite-Pelasgians. 

In tin.' Academy ( lMJo, i, p. 44(1 1 . 51. Sayce published a rather super- 
ficial account of the first volume of the Hethri-f’rlasiji. He refuses to 
discuss the etymologies of the author, but concedes that he has 
established the existence of a very ancient civilization common to 
Southern Europe and to Asia Minor. Un the origin of this civiliza- 
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tion the critic is in accord, contrary to me, with P. de Cara and con- 
siders it as Asiatic. At the close M. Sayee tells in an interesting 
manner how he was led in 187(5 and 1879 to the ” Discovery of the 
Hittites.” See also an account of the same volume by M Maspero, 
in the Dibat-i da soir, July 12, 1X95. — S. Rf.ixach in RA, Feb. : 96. 

THE SPHINX OF MARION j ARSI NOE. — This scul|iture at present in 
the Louvre, which M. Lor ye has published after M. (_>. Richter ( B('H . 
1894. p. 316. pi. vxi j, is a curious piece of Ionic sculpture of the vi 
century. I have recently seen, in the possession of 51. A. Engel, the 
photograph of an analogous monument discovered in Spain, which 
also has been since placed in the Louvre. The article of M. Louve is 
extremely well done and contains very just comparisons, for example, 
with the Aphrodite of the dove at Lyon. — 8. Keixa< h in 11 A. Dec. 
’95 : rf. AJA, x. 97. 

GR/ECO- PHOENICIAN ARCHITECTURE.— At a meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Dr. Max ( )ii.\i:i'ai>cil-Rk'iiti:u read a 
paper on G rtic<i-Phn n irinn AnhiU ct"n n< Gain irith spahil /vft/v/uv l 
to the Orif/in rnid Derelujnni nt uf the [ouir Vnlut, . The lecturer first cave 
a description of the three royal tombs discovered by him at Tama'sos, 
in Ivypros. These sepulchres of a Gneeo-Phunician type of archi- 
tecture were, he maintained, of the seventh and sixth centuries n. c. 
A feature of peculiar interest in these subterranean stone build inns 
was the direct imitation in stone of constructions of wood, and this in 
a perfection which had never before been met with in remain' of 
ancient monuments. Wooden columns, windows, locks, bolts, roofs, 
were all reproduced in stone. He had found their counterparts sur- 
viving in modern buildings of Kvpriote villages. Dr. Richter then 
proceeded to give reasons for his conclusion that the Ionic volute 
derived from the Egyptian lotus-tlower design, and that the same 
origin was traceable in regard to the Greek palmetto and anthemion. 
The theory which would ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute to the 
Assyrian sacred palm-tree could no longer lie maintained. A 'mail 
clay model of a sanctuary — evidently a votive offering — discovered at 
Idalion. in Kypros, some time ago, .'bowed again the two lotus-capitals 
on the columns supporting the porch. Some Hathor-capitals discov- 
ered in Kypros demonstrated the fact that Kypnan artist' during the 
Gneco-Plueniciun period combined Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek 
elements. ( >n one of the columns was sculptured a design of a com- 
plicated lotus-tree with winged sphinxes. Dr. Richter next referred to 
Herr Koldewey, a German architect, who had put forward a new 
tlieorv. in his book Xtunrlrda. distinguishing between three classes of 
archaic capitals with curved volutes — the first, with crossed lines, the 
Kvprian; the second with vertical volutes, called Aeolian: and the 
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third, with horizontal volutes, called Ionic. These three he con- 
sidered to he branches all growing out of the same trunk, which 
was of old Kappadokian origin and which he declared to lie the pro- 
totype. Herr Koldewcy denied any connexion of the Ionic capital 
with Egypt or with the Egyptian lotus-flower. Herr Puchstein. in his 
book on the Ionic capital, appeared to be of the same way of think- 
ing. The Kappadokian columns of a baklachino from a rock-relief 
which had been put in evidence by the above-mentioned authors wore 
extremelv simple. The whole volute merely consisted of two spirals 
connected by a eanalis and bent downward. In the upper line of the 
canalis of this Kappadokian capital, Koldewey saw the horizontal 
tendency of the Ionic volute to be latent. The two spirals touched 
the vertical line of the shaft of the column, and in this fact Koldewey 
saw the vertical tendency of the Ionic volute in the same Kappadokian 
capital Dr Richter, however, had found, during the excavations 
which he had carried out for the German Emperor, a small votive 
column even more regular and more simple than the Kappadokian 
column. The canalis above was horizontal and was covered already 
hv an ahacu-. The spirals also touched the sliait with their inner 
and lower parts in a more finished and regular form than in the 
Kappadokian example. He maintained that the columns irom Kup- 
padokia. Kypros. the oldest archaic- Ionic \olutcs from Olympia 
and other place- were simplification- of much more complicated 
Gr.'cco-l'licenic ian volutes, which on their part derived from the 
Egyptian lotus A reference to the architectural details of one of the 
three Royal tomb- 01 Tamusso.s -Lowed how a Complicated lutus- 
de-iaii was i handed into a more simple form, and thus prepared the 
way lor the formation of the Hellenic Ionic volute. From an inter- 
esting -eric- of Graco-I’hccnician Kyprian capitals, with palmetto- 
over the volutes, to which Dr. Richter referred, lie showed that the 
three type - of capital.- c-las-itled hv Koldewey actually occurred in 
Kypros. The Ionic volute, with its beautifully ornamented bjmn- 
fion. whii h belonged to the archaic- temple of Artemis at Ephe.-os, and 
which had been lately piec cd together by Dr. A. S. Murray from frag- 
ments in the Jtritish Museum, lie fully admitted to he the oldest 
exi-tma example ol a pure Hellenic Greek \olute lie rcferrecl to 
Dr. Murray-’-: paper, lately read before the Royal Institute of 1 British 
Architects, showing the threat importance of the Ephesian capital 
pre-erve d at the Ihitish Museum, especially since its no less valuable 
twin-brother, the well-known Samian capital, had disappeared. As a 
la-t illu.-tration Dr. Richter exhibited a photograph of an Ionic Greek 
capital now in tic* Kypros museum at Xiko-ia. which was discovered 
at Earnaka in HT'A In this case there was no ornamental Lyiiuttiou 
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properly speaking. The sole decoration below the lower margin of 
the eanalis and the spiral consisted of two pifliuette' or lotiis-tlowers 
growing out of corner'. The upper and lower margins of the eanalis 
were not straight, hut considerably concave, and both lines ran paral- 
lel to each other The proportions of the capital were verv harmoni- 
ous and Greek, hut it was difficult to date it. The concavity of the 
lines of the eanalis seemed to point to a later date than the archaic 
Ephesian volute of the Artemi'ion. —ArmL. Dec - s , !••">. 

Thw reads as if lh\ Richter were propounding a new theory of the 
origin of the Ionic capital The Royal Institute of Rriti-h An hite< ts 
are douhtless aware that the lotifurtn origin of the Ionic capital was 
suggested as long ago as 1*37 hy Lepsh's in the Aiimth A, II' Inst., p. '.is. 
and in K*S'2 for the Kypriote Ionic capital hv L'oi.ox, xa-L'eoi .u.w, Mo, to- 
il tenh ih. Chi/pn. p. lid. in recent year- this theory inis l^en set lortli 
with convincing timroughne'S by I’role.ssor W. II. Doom r.\i; in thi- 
JouitNAi.. voi. in i 1**7). pp. 271— dog. and in 1 ii- ( nun nun of (In: Loin-. 
1S1-I1 — Ed.' 

KO UR ION. —DISCOVERY OF A MYKENsEAN NECROPOLIS.— Follow ilia 
up their excavations at Amatlmus in 1*',*4. the TrU'tees of tin. 1 Rriti-h 
Museum chose lor their field of operation in ]*!J7> the site ot Kouriou 
whicli General (’esiioia’s discoveries made famous a nuniher of years 
ago. it was known that In: luul left i.citain spot' untouched. These 
have now been explored under the dirntioii of Mr. 11. R Waltci-. 
The special feature of the recent exeat atioii' wa« the discovery of a 
necrojiolis dating from the Myken can period, and tints apparently 
confirming the statement of Strabo that Kourion had originally been 
founded hv a colony from Argos. It would seem that this cemetery, 
which lies oil the side of a low hill to the ea't of the village of EpD opi. 
represents the site of the original A l give or My kerne. m foundation, and 
that the city had been transferred to the site now known as the akm- 
polis toward' the end of tile -sixth century t: < . that being the date of 
the eat host tombs there 

In the Mykena-an tombs, along with pottery of the kind usually 
known by that name, was found a considerable quantity of rude and 
primitive pottery of local make, such as is found in Kypriote tombs 
of the pn-l’liu-nieian period. These vases are hand-made, and deco- 
rated either with patterns in white or in relict' on a dark ground, or 
with simple black patterns oti a creamy ground The Mykemean 
vases are mo-tlv of a character familiar from Dr SehliemannV dis- 
coveries: but among them are al-o some specimens of remarkable 
raritv. in particular two large kraters which belong to a class pre- 
viouslv know n only by four example-, tbund oil pre-l’homician sites in 
Kvjiros. and a fragment at Nauplia in Greece. The method ot decora- 
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tion is purely Mykeiucan, and the clay is prnhablv of an imported 
kind: but the style of the figures is decidedly rude and betrays 
local influence. On both vases we have human figures in two-horse 
chariots, painted in black on a bright-buff ground, and on one is a 
series of female figures in panels divided by borders, a style of deco- 
ration hitherto unknown. The field of each vase is covered with 
ornaments characteristic of this period. Of vases of the Ialysos type 
we have a tall, elegant, two-handled cup, painted with cuttle-fish, and 
a funnel-shaped vase decorated with murex-shells. Another very 
remarkable and almost unique vase is of a shape known as pseud- 
amphora. the mouth being covered up and a spout in the side used 
instead : this va-c is decorated with an octopus on either side. In one 
tomb was found, along with two or three Mykeiucan vases of the 
ordinary type, a sard scarab with Egyptian hieroglyphs, which has 
been pronounced by competent authorities to bear the name of 
Khonsu. a deity that was not introduced into Egypt until the xxvi 
dynasty i H66— 527 b. c. ) : moreover, neither the shape nor the material 
of the gem is such as we are accustomed to associate with an earlier 
date than the seventh century b. <:. In another tomb was found a 
Phoenician cylinder with a design of a late conventionalized character, 
which cannot be dated earlier than 6UO b. c„ and with it were some 
gold ornaments of a common Mykeiucan type. But incomparably 
the most important object in these finds is a small steatite scaraboid, 
cn which is an intaglio design of a hull lying down. The work is very 
admirable, the drawing most masterly, recalling the famous Vaphio 
gold-cups in tiie museum at Athens. From the shape of the stone and 
the technical skill employed, it is evident that this gem must belong 
to a very advanced period of Mykeiucan art. possibly as late as TOO 
]>. c. Other gems which may he mentioned are a scarab of Thothmes 
III, found in a tomb of recent date: a scaraboid with an ibex; 
and an archaic scaraboid gem set in a silver ring, representing 
Herakles running. In the later or sixth-century Kourion, one parti- 
cular site proved to be rich in gold ornaments. It seem< very prob- 
able that (Jesnola’s treasure was originally gathered for the most part 
on this .-dte. and this opinion has been shared by other explorers sub- 
sequent to his time Besides sundry finger-rings, earrings and similar 
ornaments, a line pair of bronze bracelets, plated with gold, ending in 
ram-heads, should be mentioned; also a gold-chain necklace of very 
delicate workmanship. The only bronze object that calls for special 
mention was an archaic Greek statuette of a female figure, dating from 
the sixth century ; it had formed part of an elaborate lamp-stand. 

Among the vases found in the later tombs is a large hydrin of black 
glazed ware, on which figures are painted in thick white, with details 
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marked in yellow. Many vases with similar decoration but of in- 
ferior execution have been found in Southern Italy, and are supposed 
to have been made at Tarentum. On the site of what appears to have 
been a temple to Demeter and Kora was found a Greek inscription, 
recording a dedication to those deities, which has the peculiar interest 
of being written first in the ordinary Greek letters, and next in the 
Kypriote syllabary or local alphabet, in which each sign represents, 
not a single letter, but a syllable — e. </., the first word Demetri is written 
cln-mn-ti-rl, each two letters being represented by one character. — 
Bihlin, Feb., 1S9H: cf. London Time*, Jan. (i. '96. 

LABNAKA.- FOUR PUNIC INSCRIPTIONS. — Among the treasures 
excavated at Larnaka. in Kypros. in 1394 by Mr. J. L. Myres, of 
Magdalen College, are four Phomician inscriptions, which have a con- 
siderable amount of interest. 

I. The fir-t is inscribed on a stele with a moulded cornice. Below 
the inscription is a curious device shaped rather like a ploughshare: 
but what it actually represents it is difficult to say. I can find noth- 
ing like it on other figured Phoenician stones. The inscription itself, 
cut in bold and elegant letters, may be transliterated as follows: 
pB'X p " To "Abd-'ashtar. son of Eshmun. 

' " ’ t inn the chariot-smith : he made this. . ." 

All the letters are perfectly clear and present no difficulty. The stone 
is broken at the end of the second line, leaving only the letter • ; but the 
rest of the word may be readily supplied and [par read. i. c.. " may 
[the deity] bless [him]:" as often on stones from Kypros. , . </.. CIS. 
10. 4. do. S9, 3. '44. 5. Arc. As to the form of the letters, they are of the 
usual type of I’lnenician found in Kypros: a. however, i- decorated 
with a hook at the right end of it- lower transverse line, and s with a 
hook at the top. 

The name of the person who set up the pillar to himself fso I under- 
stand the sentence) is "Abd-'ashtar, "servant of ‘Ashtar." On the 
Phtenieion inscriptions the name of the deity always has the feminine 
ending. ’Ashtart --'Ashtoreth. the goddess Astarte — c. <j.. ('IS. lid, 1 
(rnnc , ;"73>" >. 3. 15. 16, IS. We. : the only parallel for ‘Ashtar is to be 
found on the Moabite Stone. 1. 17. m3 irsy>*. So we have here either 
a unique instance of the name "Ashtar in Phonician. or else an over- 
sight of the stone-cutter, who left out the final t by mistake. 

The first two words of 1. d are clearly rSp mn. which I read 
n 7r;'_ lipTy C" l n — i. e. " maker of chariots.” "Abd-'ashtar de-cribes him- 
self by his profession : lie was a chariotsmitli. For inn cf. ( 'IS. 76. 13a 
( cf. ' Chniii. xxiv. Id) : 64 inn 31 = cpyreV-TMi-, d74. -1 ; but in none of 
these cases is the word used exactly a- here. The word r> s p is found in 
CIS. 316. 3. where the donor of the stele adds after his name rwp — 
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t. (... " [maker? of chariots of wooil. " The interc't of the phrase in 
our inscription is that it points to the exi'tenoe in Kyprosot'a regular 
trade of ehariot'miths ; in thi' ease tlu-y were maker' of luctal chariots, 
as the word ii"'n implies It may be added that the chariot is 
copiously represented in native Kvprian ait from the beainnina of the 
Gra'eo-I’ln eiiieian period, while iron wa> lively worked in Kypros 
from the ninth or eiahth i entury onward' : am ient workings are found 
within twenty miles of Kition. 

XI. The next ins< riptinn i' a small fragment, cut in laruer, coar'er 
letters than No. I. It i' as follows: 



To Shamar . . 
thi' pillar 
to them " 


The proper name in full may have been •'rhaniar-baal i if. CIS. .",s4i. At 
first I was disposed to lead the letter' "to the name ut 1! . . . : " 

but this is not a usaa'c found oil the I’leeuiiXau monument', it is 


better to read the letters as a iraamelit ot a proper name. JSotli 1 and 
II are m >w in the Nikosia Museum : both were di'cov ered in the necro- 


polis of Kith m. 

in. The third iii'cription is i ut in 'inall. i lear letter' round the 
brim of what was once a marble ba'in or ve"d of some kind. ( hdy 


seventeen letter' have surviv ed . 


hi' lord, the 'on of Meh,arth. the of 
Mikal 


The form 'tax neeur- several timi' on a yroup of inscriptions in the 
somewhat ob~i ure expro"iou -;-ix t:. which i' generally undei-'tond 
a' an equivalent for -jin try " servant of hi' lord;" it i' just possible 
that this may have been the phrase here. The x in utx i' oidv par- 
tially preserved: but there i- not much doubt about the letter. The 
hi't word of the inscription is interesting ''D? i- the name ol the deity 
Mikal or Makul ' Kutma prefer' the Mbkil trom --is . usually found 
)nei eded l>y qo ,_i . lh-'liei-M ikal — /. </ . < Is. sM. u i. ■_>. Hi, 2. u.",. HI, 
b---all from Kypro'. I’lic lottery lollow' on the iu-eri ption ; and 
as Mil.nl here i- evidently the name of a per-on. 1 would siiiae-t that 
the full lorm of the name wa' ' l T y ~'2i Mil'il-'ir.,ir = •• Mikal helps," 
on the analogy of -i;y s y2. liaal-'a/ar. < IS. 2 bit. 1. At the same time, 
it i' worth until ilia that both in No 1 and in thi- iii'cription. No. II L 
the divine name' K-hmun and IMelqarth are u-cd a~ pui'onal proper 
name'. Thi' 'tone i' now in the A'lnuoleaii Museum. ( tx'ord. The 
date of these iii'cription' cannot he determini d with anythinu like 
preei'ion : but the forms ot the letters would siiaae-t a date eurlv in 
the Ptolemaic period, at the close ut the fourth or the beainnina of the 
third century r. c. 
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IV. The fourth inscription is the longest and most important. It is 
cut on a magnificent stele of I Vntelic mnrhle. perfectly preserved. .Mr. 
My res has presented it to the British Mu-eum. where it is now to be 
seen in the Cyprus room i No. 31 i. It was found in the same place a- 
No-. I and II. in the necropolis of Ration, out-ide old I.arnak i. I yive 
a transliteration and rendering: 


p-rp PS' 1 D"2~P -- j. s 

"CP 2"> anrD ;2 lP2"2 2" IPS p 2P-2 2" 
PX"1 DPP pas p D"2"2 2" "DIP P 
•n "a -it;- p pap-1 p ,-p ppr 

c-r- D:~m 22CP cd; - 


"This i" the pillar which Ari-li. chief of the Steward- V erei ted to 
his father, to Farsi, chief ot the Steward- of Ari-h. tliiefofthe 

iafewards i ° i. son of Mena/c-m. chief of tin- Steward- 'V -on of .Ma-lial. 
chief of the Stewards i?i, -on of l’ar-i. < hief of the Steward- • mid 
to his mother, to Shemzahal. dauahn i- of Baal-ram -on of M ilkfathaii. 
soli of -Azar. thief ot the Trea-uivi-. o\a r the bed ot their n-t loii-ver.” 

Some of the proper name- ocmr elsewlnio on tin- i’lio-nii l.ui m- 
-rriptiuns. . 1 / /A// i< a i.ominon name. C/S. 13 'J. 4 103 l-_> p.n,. !, < t, .• 
.Vc/udn in. f 7 s ’. s7. 3. 103 h. etc : I LiA,.il m > m - in tin - com ] omul nanu 
Mibjiirih-Mn-lnil , I'niili 13 n. |-.V Ibi, il-i n . (‘IS. s-. 1 fill. 1 : 

MUl’-j'itli'in mi nr- livipirntly a- tin- name of a kitm of Kition.md 
Tdalion : p-km- is al-o found. < ’>/;//,. -27. o-r>. in, -J -'‘.-I: the n -t of the 
names arc not met with oil other in-e nptioii-. -o far a- I know. The 
expre—ion anm; 22PP -upon their b,-d ofr>-t." may h, , tly 
paralkled hy ( ’IS. pi. 1 1. But the chief intuv-t oi tin- in-i ii| tion li. - 
in the two plira-e- 2-r"2 2- and c:;-tn 2-. A- n card- tin- nieanimr of 
the tir-t. w c may lie a— i-ti d hy the me oi' tin- word -a ■— • ill A r.i 1 >ii = 
"intelligent, skilful, one who manages a property well." Tib- l- prob- 
ably not a pure Arabic word: I'raeiikel A-’-im /’ ■ wfo • i, _|,Vi. 
p. lSbi conjecture- that it i- a loan-word Irom the Aramaic -pp. and 
(jtiote- in illu-tration /’■ -cy/n. oil. lhilier. Ml C> . 3 Fioiu the Amhie 
u-.iae we may -tippo-e that 2-1-7 2- liie.in- ' ehiefof the -h w.nd- or 
eom mi— ioiiei-s, pul 1 le o llieer- who ,u hi 1 i : 1 1 - 1 ■ red 1 1 1 > ■ pro pn ty ot the 
state or of the temple. Tn llah'oinie Ilehrew "P "2 !- n, < an 1 1 1 1 \ t.umd 
in tile -ell-C of "mediator l-ee T.evy, /.I. but tile Ar.ih-.c u-.lue 
-eelll- to be liio-t -Uace-tive 

The meaning of the otiur expre—ion. c;;-;n 2". cm I e d< i< -ri 11 in* d 
with ureater probability. In Arahi. the root hoc,./ mean- " t<> lav 
up. to -tore, mallard:' the noun formed from it. 1 no/i — . i- u-ed of 
"‘one who uuards property : ’’ in the Imuran. 3 M. 7 -'! the plural i- u-cd 
for the keeper- or euardian- of l’aradi-e. Lt m-. therefor.-, likely 
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enough that this mav he the explanation of the word on the inscrip- 
tion : "chief of the treasurers,” or custodians of public property. 

The form Djyin. which, after repeated examination of the stone. I 
feel convinced is the true reading, exhibits a noticeable feature. The 
redundant is here a vowel-letter and represents long a. This is a 
usage not uncommon in the Xeo-Punic inscriptions — e. g., n;u for tij 
Carth. ISO. 2. 3-58. 3. ;"hj CIS. 207, 3. 232, 3. jy-j = *3 CIS. 188, 1 (cf 
Schroder, Du Ph'ua. Sprache, p. 91f.). But all these examples are from 
late Carthaginian inscriptions from North Africa; it is certainly cur- 
ious to find > used as a vowel-letter on a Kvprian inscription which 
may be dated about 250 b. c. We must suppose that it is an isolated 
example, and wait for further discoveries. — G. A. Cooice, in Academy, 
Jan. IS, 25, '96. 

A. L. Frothixgham, Jr,, 
Allan Marquand. 
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Oa-f liier aLgvl »i 1 1 1 *_■ r < ■ T5m.-lmtu.-k rim." tlmm-men I’inax i-t 
TS'.'l in Atlien boiin Turn rim" I lain." <lrr 'OdA ’A piarei'Bov 
getumlen wnnlrn: 1 <"tli.li ilavou i-r v..r 1 ii< -1 1 1 lamr«-r Z.-it rin 
Stiii k .lei aiitikrii Sta.ltmauei- zu I age "ok. .iniiieiiA .larnu.Ti /u 
mteileii lag' .lei’ Tumlnrt m.-Tioh iniiei-lmllp .l.-r alt.-n Sra.lt. alter .«o 
liahe an ilnvr < . n-nze, «la~" es -1 1 r im.alieli 'elirint. ein -o kleiuer 

1 llpakTLKa rijs dpx eraipias 1MH S I)i,, Aii-ml. —t.M — i-t.lir u-tlidn; Paml- 

leLtra--..- Jt*r A.-. un.l t'.ihrt aut' A-n Pl.itz vn .1. r Kin l..,- d. r 'A.Ueoowpcu 
O'gl. c<, It Aitika 1 oiler Jen Plan in it ,Jek. r . C TI -:,-,-r,, "• 7U s. :Pi. E i,. 

Lia 1 my 1 idle Halt- l-t. W'-iin man vm N.-id.-n k.-nunt. d.i- zweite let-lit-. 

2 Athrn. yitiiht i'<noiKn, 1s'j 2. S. 44'J f 
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Uegen-tand sei von seinem urspriinglielieii Auf-tellungsort nacli 
der ZerstOruug der Mauern dorthin goraten. Pas Fragment. 
0.15 in. l>mt, 0.012 in. dick, i-t von dor kiesigcn ardiaologisclicn 
( ivselUcliaft orworben worden CAyyela .">87">) nnd bofindet deli 
jetzt im National Museum (Nr. 1244i. Ks ist in dor gewolin- 
lielion Tochnik rottigurigor Yaseii herge-tellt : dor Pferdekonf in 
dor linken Feke. Uosicht uud Hande dor Frau, dor Zwcig. 
welolien sie in iliror Led item halt und die Krauze, welclie wir im 
Haar all or socks dargotollton Personen sehen. And mit woisscr 
Farko geiualr. ebenso wio die In-* lirit’t am oborou Ilando. Von 
diesel' ist loidcr nur dor Anlaug orlialton. II avaavi'as aidef^/eer], 
in Scliriftzugon welehe in Koboroinstiiuiuung mit deni Stil orlau- 
ben den Pinax gogou 400 vor Vh. unzusetzoii. For Name dor 
Uottheit. weloker dies Anathem geweiht war. ist also obonso 
wenig erhalten. wio iliro Darstellung solbst. doitn die -eelis bo- 
kranzton Personen. die wir soken. ~in< l otteiibar der Stiller dos 
kleinen Penkmals. l’ausanias mit -eim-m Weib, welolios in dor 
Linken eiuo Opfergabo zu bringen sclieint. und iliren Kinderu. 
Abel' der I’t'erdekopf in der linken Eoko gestattet nils nock 
einige Schliis-o. Sole-lie Pferdekopfe in ijuadratisolier I’lnralunung 
gehoren bekanntlick zu dengewohnliohsten Klenionten derHeroen- 
rolieis. welcko man moist Totonmalilc nonnt. 1 E- ist eine Aliktir- 
zung fiir die noc-li lnanehmal angewondotc Darstellung des Ptbr- 
des in ganzor Uestalt. 4 die hoi den Totenmaklon -o tvpiseh ist. 
dass man vormuton dart', das- miser Pinax cine gleioko Dar- 
stellung trug. Allerding- i-t die-o abgekiirzto Darstellung des 
Pt’erdos nicht ant die Totennialile hoschrankt, -ic koninit auck 

l^l. FrUTWAN'dl Kit, Sa>/I tuhni'l Sahnn 1. S. 25 54 .Luinittl of 1 If llt'iiir 
St ) til}?*, v, S. 105 (P. (4 a u r>NKR j. Kom’ii k it. V > nktiHj I, S. 2571 fl‘ , 25X/; ( r > kn kk i.s') 

4 Zu don von Furt\\.ui**l<*r S. 34 nut^pfulirtpn TVFpioDn i-t Wn-jtl* arr/tu- 
•,h<(jtfjnp. vill, Taf. U, 2. S. 213 zu tUi'pn. — Y *»r piiiii*pr Spit -ah icli in Privathp-it/. 
pin in AtliPii nordlicli \«»ui HurpI d»*r II. Dianna ‘^plundpnp- Totpiiniald \<>n -cldpph- 
t<*r Arl'pit. K- war ptwa 3,5 < m. luvit und in imdnviv Stih’lvP /.••rluoplipn : p- /oiotp 
in tvpiM'her 5Vpi-p d»*n harti”»*n "olaio-rtpn Mann, dip m*ln n ihm -it/pudo Frau, 
dpn r»M*ht- 'on i li iii -tplipndLMi Mund-rhenk mit dpi* Amphora, ondlich dn* zu dptn 
Mannp liprankriochpnde Link- -tphpii einii»p Adorantpu unil uher llinen 

lind* j t -I* *li dip ipjwoli nlndi** .juadrati-* lie Fiuraliimnu* . in \\ elebor ahpr dip-sinal nirlit 
pin Ptprd«*kopi‘ .-ondern pin napli ivelit- upwpnd«-t*-r im Sphntt iPitpndi-r khunpr 
HpiPt aii 2 i.pl iraclit i-t, wplplipr in d»T iM-wbh nl it ln*n WYi-i* -pirn* Hand ulx-r den 
Kopf dp- PIpinIps prhpbt. Dip Frau halt pin Fullhorn, nach des-pn Inhalt 

der ^plat^erte Maim /.u ^ieifpn behemt 
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ant' HraLsteinen vor' und auf andereu heroischeii Hair-tellun- 
gen.® Alter Lei die.'en letzteren Ft He dorli su selteu. da-" die 
griHste Wahrscheinliehkeit datin' >ri»-lit. lm-er i’inax hade die 
Darsteilung eine* Totenniahle- get ragen. >o viol ieh veFs ist 
die> der er<e geinalte I’inax mit diesem < tegeimtande . 7 del' aufs 
lieue eindringlich lelirt, da" die Toteniuahle Anathenie w area, 
und zwar. wie jetzt wul allgeniein anerkanut ist. Anathema an 
die TTeroen der \ erseliiedenen Ivategorieii. Ieh liabe einst. trotz- 
deni ieh den anatheinatFehen ( ’harakter die~er Monumente nieht 
verkannfe . 8 ditch danehen ihre Venvendung als ( trah'teine in 
weitcreni Fiufang tiir mbglieh gehalten mid ~ie in zu eiigoiu 
Anschluss an Friedrich' unter den < Irahrelief- au-tatt unter den 
Yotivreliets hehandelt. 1 ' Jlkrgegen hat l!ruokiier llJ Kin'pnn-li 
erlmheii. den als boreehtigt anzuerkeiineii ieh uni -o lieher <hde- 
gciiheit nehine. als in juiigereii Behandlungen der Frage nielirtaeli 
von anderer Seite auf dieseii Kiii'prueh hiiigewiosen wm-deii i't. 

Atlien. I’m i. W'm.Ti'ii'. 


'HATIIOTl^. 


In den lJn ron'd Stml'i**. n. S. s;i tf. hat Herr Unite die wcni- 
gen Va<en zU'Umrnengestellt. deren antike Ueiiennung daduivh 
ge~ii hurt i't. dass He lhren Xainen autgeschriebeii zeigen. 1 )i e<< ■ r 
Li-te 'ind zwei weitere (letii'se hinzuzutiigeii. Has eiue. weleho- 
liaeh oilier von Herrn K. 1 ’nttier treundlieh't zur \ ertiigung ge'tell- 
ten Photographic hier ahgehildet ist. sranimt am der >aninilung 
(Aimpana tvgl. den JKatalog der~elben unter ( la — e i. >erie vm. 
SaalJl. Xr. 24) und hetindef 'ieh jetzt im Louvre (Fn.. 1). F~ 
Hr enviihnt von He \\ itfe. J4 ,.rr>i’f",/i . roll,, t,,-,/,. m/i.v n'e- a / 

5 Y:;1 Le BA^-UKr-VAClI, V'-'/it'f nr<J" ■ ■'/> i>/'\ M, n 's fiii-i'-'. Tat* 110.2 
S.tl"n<r*brr>:hir <l-r r Abi'inn-' . S A‘2* (Tal*. ‘2. 1 •. MO. A 
i «]</<- <>f S<- n! ft- re. JJi’ifi >}> _!///>» /'/if. i. A r t 4-j. R<>m hkii. 1 j* c'ih< ^ \ > 2 > s " 
Anm. 

6 Rom ii Kit /.f '■//.<-//. i. ^ 2470, 2">s4 Zu (Iff Tln'iiplattn m K*»riu i-t tun 1 
11 1 em a NX, Le.s lit s innif-n/t' i. S. ">1. 4, zn \ 

* Aut‘ Hner inuimltpn Ya-f er»<-h»-int pi* Ar<h. An'-> <n> /\ ix. ->0 

/'•//. /, ihn.'l. 1S>^2, >S 400. Up flint ( i ; i<s<t.h<! - *ffi\ S. -->2*. 

1,1 l)i’it>fmtnl 'Oi'l ]*>/'//! <1* /• tilt, sl- / it n Grnfisiph /,. S So 
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hotel La n\bert , 8. llii. und besproelien von K. Miller in der JRtnie 
archtotoqiqne X. *S. 18<>2. vi. S. !> 0 . Seine Hblie betriigt o.20m.,sein 
Dtirchmesser H.2H m. : es Bt ganz sell varz getirnisst bis auf den 
horizontalen Stroifen in der Hobe der Henkel, in web-hen mit 
dern«elben Firniss das Wort HAYPOTOS; eingvsehrieben ist. 

Das zweite (let;D- Ft ini dstlhhen Lokris. vermntlieli in der 
Xiilie von ’A TciXdvry gvfunden worden (Fin. 2). Fs ist O.Oo m. 
hoc-h und hat einen 1 hm-him-sser \ mi <>.!<> A in. : e- i-t vie das erst- 
genannte sehvarz e’etirnisst. aber die Tuse lirift HAYPOTO<; ist 
die'inal. ebeii'O vie die horizontalen Linien dariiber und darunter 
mit gewandter und sidiorer Hand eingeritz.t. 



Fn.. 1 . — Ya'I. au- ijek Sammi.i'xit Camvana. 


Das Wort ijCv-TTOTo-; wird von Homer an als lobendes Beiwort 
des Weiu O' gebraueht. Miller bat datin' tioeb maneberlei JJei- 
S]>iele zu'amineiige'tellf and aucb iho Adjeetiv aut‘ der Vase 
( 'ampana ant’ da-' <teir.ink bezogen. eben dasjenige. welches man 
aus dem ( h-tass genie'-en -ollte. Aber naturlieber ist e* doeb, 
das \\ ort aut’ das < lel.iss —oil >— t zu bezieben. K v\i£ >}Sv7roroi, wie 
ein Krkbirer des Bregor von Xazianz. sagt ( Miller. S. 02') ist datur 
allerding' keine Parallele, weil dort kv\i £ nietaphorisch tVir den 
Trank stebt. wol aber der niebt selteiie Name eines (leta'Ses, das 
Atbenaios. xi. p. dti!)'"- mit Ueziehimg aut’ Lvnkeus als jjSv ttoti? 
anfiibrt und als rbodi'dies Fabrikat liennt, das den aus X ttika 
stainrnenden tberikleiseben < letassen (’oiieurrenz gemaeht und vor 
ihnen den Yorzug der Leichtigkeit und Billigkeit vorausgehabt 
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habc. Erwahnt win! das < ietass aueli von Ilesvehio' s. c. und 
von Pollux, yi, 9fi, vur allern alter konnnt os haufig in den Sehatz- 
verzeiehnissen griechiseher Ueiligtumer vor. 1 Zn »;<$U7 tot/? wird 
man sieli wol ebenso gut kv\l% orgauzen wie zu ij&vitotos. und in 
den delisclien InscLriften wird tine -/jSviroT /? wirklieh am-h als 
icvXig bezeiehnet.' zniulliger AVePe da-selbe AVeihge~clienk der 
Eehenike. welches mis selion mu Arheiiaios bckannt war. Die 
ji&broTO? ails LokrP entsprieht ja am-li ini Wesentliehon del 1 
bekannten. sugar insehriftlirh gesieln rteid Form der Kvlix. nlnie 
aller ding's die Eleganz der atrisehen Sehalen zu erroiehen. die 
Vase C’ampana wiirde dagegen wol ui< niand von M'lb't dem 



"Begritf kv\i^ untergeordnef babeii. I nd dork mils- m.iii ge-te- 
lien. da" dic'e beideti aD SjdvTroTot b-zoielmeteii <>eta'se ~ii-h niebt 
stiirker von einander unterc-heiden al~ di<- beiden dnreh ilii'e 
rnsebritteii als Lekytlios gesielu-rren' taler gar die la-ideii /coruXo-f, 
von denen der eine eineii selilanken langeii Fit" zeigt. der dem 
anderen vbllig telilt.’’ Fs Ft da- ein neiier Fu-weF datin'. wie w eit 
die Alten \on einer aii'gvbildeten und pedantic-lien Terminologie 
der Vaseiiforinen eiitfernt uaren. und eine Warming 1’iir mis. bei 
dem A'ersueh die Xameii antiker < b-ta'storuien t'e-tzintellen. niebt 
die b li'ielierheit zn vergessen. welelic selion im Altertum aut 
dieseni (Jebiet geherrselit liaben muss. 

Athen. Fai i- AVu.tkus. 

1 Cn/'pus intfi’/ 1 f * /‘tit'ra t >nn ut? pit'ni / ntnafr*. I. Nr 349 s Zoilp i 

(vgl. H <■> /•///> s, 1890 S. \Y2\ ) ail' <>i. »]>••*- Jlullrtui ,i> hfll> /<<>///*■', 188*2. S. 30, 

Zeile 7. 113. 1883. S. 110, 112. lit, 1891. S 110, au- Delo*. Nebenturmen dav.-n 

aind i]5vi roTiov : CIA. II, 2, Nr. 83->. Zpile 04 830, Z**ile 34, DO. 81 830. Zeile 10 

aus dem Aaklt*})it_*iun in Athen und ijonrorio^ov (\irpn> Gm^-uruia 

Graecint' s rptentrioiKiHs, I, Nr. 30:1 Znl«* 72 .uM >n >}»<*-. llulUtin <h- helKmyu* , 

1882, S. 92 Anm 2 112 au- Dfdn- 

2 Hull . 1 1f curr. hfll, 'ii/ijiif, 1SS-J. S 114 IliTTKXitKunER, .Wji-, S oils Anm *1. 

3 Uurrard St-ultf *, II. S. We 4 F.h, S 07. 5 F.L n,hi. S. S'.< 
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The terracotta statuette, given of half size in the accompanying 
plate, was purchased in Xaph-'. in 1*77. and was represented to 



GiioTi-'iii'K Tekicmmi'i \ F 1 1 a funk num C.vim \ 

have lieen found in Capua. It i~ evidently a companion-piece to 
H w. li'/H i'i nC 'fjilC rn /( i'i i - n/i/i . i jn ' i -if riil i'ii fin Lmli'i'i ill't'fi hi col- 

li fiftvn On in piuiu , referred to hy S. Jieinach in an article in JJarem- 
herg et Saglio, Jjirl. i/rr .1 nlnj . < 1 r. it limn., r. r. . Clci I.LL S, p. 1-37H, 
tig. 20!»1: where a 'mall engraving of it is given, reproduced hy 
E. Cottier. L ’t Stahirth < 1, frrri-rni/c ihuix I'lintiqiiit,' . p. llo. tig. 
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79. The face and dre<8 are precisely like the present figure, 
except tliat the hood is thrown hack. 

The article in Smith's Die/, of Gr. «nd Dorn. Anti '/.. ( 3d. ed. i 
•s. /'.. l’.x uvula, is illustrated by a AahoJte in British JLie, n,n. wear- 
ing a similar cloak with a hood. It is there stated that thtre !■< no 
JllOroOntn/nl tCtdenCe of JLiirijiiOi'df s* tbew' 1 / /hot. t '/rti'o * e.i'/n'tSeio/i 
sUIXDERE P.XEXVLAM \<lil At/. xiii. 33 I. nTtld to U C'JS/oin In/ ir In, 'll /he 
hoe/ iinhnltuntd /".>• i/neet .> cion k on In* fin n',il ; none of tin i\ni't tents- 
tiunS dhoir.t ijnil/ldnij Hie buttons. But it will lie noticed that tile 
present figure shows plainly a pair of buttons. or cla'ps. fastening 
the cloak at the throat. 

I would venture the suggestion that these two figurines may 
possibly represent the M uvi <, the buffoon or punchinello. of tile 
early Atcllane plays. One of the <foek characters in those lanes 
i' figured, from a small terracotta in the Louvre, in an article by 
O. T5oi'sier. in Laremberg et Saglio. *. r.. Atki.i. xv x i:. p. 514. fig. 
591: reproduced by Loftier. 7b - ft, etc., p. 335. tig. 7s. 

Three small bronze*. described as representations of Nfxcci >. are 
contained in the eolle< timi of the National Librarx at Laris, wliii h 
do not present nearly such a harleC|uin aspect as the present 
figure: s,_.e ( 'habouillet. Cut. »/,■> (ilinfs. de In Bdi. Ln/i.. p. 

531. No-. dO'.iii— 30‘ds : Baheion et Blanchet. B/'onZi < n/<fn/. d. Is 
Bib. Xn /., p. 434. tig', psti— !lss. 

In the British Museum there are four similar terracotta 
statuettes, purchased with the C'a~tellani collection, hut neither of 
them seems to represent the Jin, ,-</*. These were first published 
in The London I l/neli'iil, d _Ma‘>. _\ov. 33. 1373. and are described 
hv Mr. A. 3. Murray as n i/nnjni m i of tb/n/\ > of llnuinn iinfoe*. the 

in/eci'. /In i /Iil/Ion. tin j n / . ///. fhn'f . n’ln t /» ir, < nnCt iitto/nd ti/jit < 
of r/n/eifrbi' w tin' Jdonnin ronndi/. I/ne, fmir fi, /,//', - .\tiind f t'o/n eoe 

to oe /one on-ln s lni/b. They hax e been most caretulK studied 
and figured In M. Hertz in the A r, Lhuln./i-eh, 1 s 7 3 . 4, p. 

IIS, Taf. xii : and two of them are reprodin ed in Baumeister. 

Ih/dtiioib /■. e. Tjiidf.'.jin /. p. ,s:J1 . figs. 1*1.). o. 

The present figure certainly presents an exceedingly modern 
aspect, and we seem to see in it the prototype of the Lunehincllo 
of our own day. 


Boston. March 35. 1896. 


Hunky A'. 1 1 \x n us. 
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THE GYMNASIUM AT EUETPJA. 


Iu tin- excavation* at Eretria in 180-3 our first object was to 
complete the work begun in the theatre four years earlier. In 
connection with tlr i ~ work, however, we undertook the excava- 
tion of a Miffieiciit area about the row of larye baMis discovered 
at the foot of the acropolis in lS'.M. to ascertain whether they 
belonged to a building, and if *<>, to what sort of a building. 

I should have preferred to break ground at a point about 
fifty metres further -outli, where a sort of terrace-wall protruded 
from the ground. Put, a- grain nearly ripe wa* standing all 
about this wall. I began at the basins, and worked out from 
them. On the fir-r day \vc cleared enough to the west of them 
to ascertain that they stood backed up against the east wall of a 
room with a pavement of pebbles set in cement. On the south 
side of this room we found a doorway, and in the doorwax a 
marble nntheinion. a headless bust with drapery over the shoulder, 
and a fragment of an inscribed base. Here. then, were repre- 
sented architecture, sculpture, and epigraphy — -not very brilliantly 
to he sure, but enough so to make a hopeful beginning. AYc went 
on uncovering room after room during a period of over twenty 
days, laying bare an area, roughly speaking, of limy. 1.30 feet, of 
which we here present a plan (Emi at: 1 1 . 

Although this building, or complex of buildings, mav have 
extended further to the east and to the west, even on these sides it 
seems to have, partially at least, natural boundaries in the long con- 
tinuous walls to the east and we't, respectively, of our excavated 
area. To the north and south we have absolutely sure boun- 
daries. To the north the slope of the acropolis lias been cut 
away so that the taco ot the native rock and several courses of 
1.32 
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laid .'tola- lbnn at tla same time the north wall of this build- 
ing and tin; retaining wall to a terrace or w hatever lay to the 
north. On the <outh is another terrace-wall badly broken, but 
once perhaps a~ high a- that to the north. >. t.. six or eight feet 
high. So we have a terrace on a hill-side prepared in the Usual 
way by cutting away from the upper side and tilling in at the 
lower side, a- at Elen-is, "Delphi, and elsewhere. We found no 
trace of 'tops leading from our terrace either up or down, but this 
i- not conclusive as regards such connection with the lower level 
to the south. ina-mm-h a.- the terrace-wall on that -ide. being much 
exposed, was considerably broken away. 

By our method of beginning, not knowing exactly in what 
direction we were likely to proceed, we were led to throw the 
earth from tlm room- m-ar.-sr the basins upon the southern part 
of the building, which, before that addition, had been covered by 
only about two feet of earth. Through rhi' difficulty of our own 
making we were obliged in the end to leave a part of the build- 
ing still covered. But we followed up the line' of wall suffi- 
ciently to secure the ground-plan of the whole. Of this whole, 
the longest parr was the 'ipiare .1 with the long and narrow 
'paces surrounding it. -1 was probably an open court surrounded 
by colonnades. Xo root-tile- were found in it. which wa- true of 
no other space excavated. The enclosing wall of .1 i- thick enough 
il.do m.) to be a -r_\ hibate for columns, which i- not the ea-e with 
any of the other wall- about it. That no traces ot columns 
should appear is not surprising. There was probably another 
course to this wall. The surface of what now remains is lower bv 
o.Xt m. -than the tile-flooring of the space ju-t to the north of the 
siptare. This parr is not unlike the palae-tra at Olympia, only a 
good deal -mailer. We have here, in fact, the simplest form of 
a g_\mna'ium. containing the bare essential- — an open space 
for exercising and porches or room- about it tor retiring. But 
the proof that what we have found is actually a gymnasium or 
a part ot a gymnasium, i- not drawn from this form. The 
idea which wc had conceived before we got beyond the first 
room with the basin-, that we were in a gymnasium, wa- indeed 
much strengthened by the di-covcry of this court. But it was 
the gymnastic inscriptions, one surely/// .*///, and.another contain- 
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mg the prescription that it be set up in the gymnasium, which 
lifted the matter beyond the range of doubt. W e have thus 
made another advance in the topography of Kretria. moving on 
with no Pau-anias to guide n-. In the work of the previous 
year ive discovered the very substantial and regular foundation' 
of a temple adjacent to the theatre, which from thb fact alone we 
felt authorized to identify with the temple of Dionysus. ^ e had 
then, however, no inscription to ju~tity our name, but in this ca-e 
our identification rest' on the sure testimony of inscription'. 



Kim itr _ — Km. i in a (Umna'H m u i i ii a< imri'i o in no Kc.iau a 


The gymnasium of Kretria is referred to in the iii'eriprion 
published by Uangahc in iii' Aii/h/i/iIi * }h H> im/iii s ill. p. if • » t i . 
Xo. (>!Sh) as a place for setting up one copy of that iu'eription. 
but until now it ha~ not been known in w hat ipiarti r of the city 
it stood, lhmgahe's report ot the provenience of the inscription 
referred to is indefinite: </<m> /<_> //' Am / r< t is onl\ just 

explicit enough to make us pretty certain that his inscription was 
the ropy which was to he set up in the gymnasium, and not the 
other copy, which was to be set up in the temple of Artemis 
Amarysia. which was certainly a mile or more distant from the 
city. So it needed only a little more explicitness to allow in to 
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locate the gymnasium exactly. If the inscription were really 
found where we have excavated, it is strange that nobody made 
anv cnmbinatinns and conclusions when the draped male statue 
now in the central museum (Kabbadia-. Xo. 244') was dug out in 
1 s s from the very heart of the gymnasium, as we now know it. 
One man, indeed, after our excavations did assert, what is of 
course probable enough in itself, that the inscription was found 
here. But of all this I heard nothing until after I had been led 
by a luekv chance to the spot. During the work at the temple of 



Fn.riih 3 — Ereikia Gym.v w i.u. Rohm with \\ atkk-kamn, 

MARKED Box 'HIE PLAX iFki. lj 

DionvMH in 1SD4, in walking along the road at the foot of the 
acropolis one nmrning, I noticed a corner ot a poros block pro- 
truding from the ground j u-t north of the road. On clearing 
awav the earth, 1 found the lower of the four basins already 
referred to. and subsequently three more. While these were 
being cleared out some Hretrians spoke of the statue as found 
a few rods farther west, and just to the north of the road. But 
even then no one spoke of the inscription, which fact may 
be explained by the consideration that an inscription, valuable as 
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it is to the arelneologist. doe-- not make anything like the impres- 
sion Upon the people that i- made hv ail ayaX/ia. 

It war- the knowledge that a statue had been found near by. 
joined to the discovery of the ha-ins. that made me for a year 
desirous of clearing tlii- region systematically. "While the work 
in the theatre was undertaken a» a duty, the work at this .-pot 
wa> the carrying out of a fond de.-ire. Although what we have 
now found may not he very imposing, it i- more than a contribu- 
tion to the topography of Eretria : it gives u- rea-oii to hope that 
something more may yet he diseowred at the toot of the acropo- 
lis. where the kindly earth has come down and covered up the 

lllWHlllll I'fll JII'HIl'H III . 

< >ne may he disposed to demand of u- that we identity the 
various parts of our ground-plan with the rooms enumerated by 
Vitruvius |v. 11 1 as the e-seniial part- of a pahie-tra. ly- which he 
means a gymnasium. Thi- demand may -eem ] u-t i fi < -<1 ly the 
consideration that Vitruvin- i- supposed to have ha-ed his 
tloseription on -onto gymnasium which he had -ecu. Hut. con- 
sidering that no two g\ ninn-ia of antipuity wiiieh have co me to 
light agree very closely in Tln-ir arrann'eineiits. wo may exeu-o 
ourselves from this task. We may rather use our gymnasium to 
emphasize the tact already known, that it i- ah-urd to try to 
reduce all ancient gymna-ia to one cur-and-dried -ehciue. It i- 
no wonder that the great gymnasia of the time- of the Roman 
emperors at Ephesus and llierapoli-. them-elve- ditterine in 
detail- from each other, are very different from the -imple gym- 
na-inm of IVrgamon. ' This, in turn, and the gymnasium at 
Olympia p. </., the so-ealh-d "palaestra.” with which it readily 
associate' itsdf) differed in an epual degree, douhtle— . fmin the 

earlier gymna-ia at Atlieii the <’yno-arge- gymnasium, for 

example. But at Olympia and IVrgamon we perhaps < nine as near 
to the old Oivek gymna-itim as we are ever likely to do. 

It i' inteivstinu to note that the gymnasium of IVrgamon is. 
like ours, laid out on a terraee. hut, a- the terrace vva- narrow, it 
Could deploy itself only ea-t and west, and -o ha- only one-half 
of the poivli-eiirlo-ed square whieli our gymna-ium -how-. Bur. 
even thus truncated, it ha- much huger proportions than our-. 

1 (Joxzk, --1 titjt'/i <n I J e !'•}<> in>>i> . p. 1(>1. 
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which, as became a .'-mallei’ city, was extremely .-mall in propor- 
tion to the dimensions laid down by Vitruvius, and shown in the 
la rye gymna-ia of Olympia. Ephesus, and Ilierapolis. 

Besides being small, our gymnasium ha- very in-igniticaut 
remain-. Only in the northern half, where the deposit of earth 
wa- deepe-t. are the walls preserveil above the floor-level, and 
here to height- varying from two to six or eight feet. We have 
di-covered little of architectural remain-. Four marble nuthnnia 
from the eaves of roof-, a ha’t-dozeu -imilar nnihemin of terra- 
cotta, parts of untiuted columns — one with its moulded base. a few 
small piece.- of tinted drums and capital-, the lower part of a 
marble door-po-t in >H.n. ipiite elaborately moulded, and a rude 
gargoyle, complete the tale. A- it i- proposed to reserve the 
inscription- and -eul[»tures found in the gymuasiu u for separate 
pre-eiitation. a -hort description of the walls and the various 
rooms is all that is now called for. 

On the west -ide a broad flight of three low step.- led up into 
the corridor surrounding the -ipiaro .1. These steps of poro- 
stone are strangely enough coated with stucco, a material little 
adapted to endure the wear of feet. Passing through A we find 
the corridor immediately to the north provided with a tile-pave- 
ment, at lea-t in it- central portion. It i- impo— idle to tell just 
how far it originally extended, the edges being -oinewhat bat- 
tered. In the eastern part, where it was clearly lacking, we 
found five or six boxes with the capacity of somewhat h— flam 
a cubic foot, made of square tile-, with a top that was removable. 
These seem to have been imbedded in the earth, and were prob- 
ably receptacles for coals. If this was their object the space win 
probably enclosed. The pavement continues up to the north- 
ern boundary of the room, where the wall is interrupted by 
a series of four base- between two nnfnc. These liases are in 
a straight line with the wall and at regular distant es. Although 
they are single bio -k- of limestone without a stylobate, they 
must have supported columns. Between the western nntn 1 
ami the first column, and also between the tir-t and second 
columns, are two marble blocks a little out of line with the lime- 
stone bases. The-e inu-t have served as statue-base-. The 

- On the hu-e oftln~ itntn one of the theatre 'eats \vn- found -et up «»n end. 
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second one, in fact, law foot-marks with lead in them. This huse 
may well have held the statue now in the central mu-emu. found 
about twenty feet north of it. ITih-s these ha-es have been 
moved from their original place, the two statues standing on 
them were placed so a- to impede the passage between the 
columns. At the other end of the line of column-, and 
south of the east iinta. is another statue-base of a different charac- 
ter. It is compo-ed oi at least three blocks, a poros block at the 
bottom, above that a lime-tone block somewhat smaller, and 
above that a marble block quite elaborately moulded, of which 
only a -mall fragment of the eastern face lay in ><Vc. This prob- 
ably bore some conspicuous statue. 

In F the roof-tiles of a very common sort formed a continuous 
layer from six inches to a foot thick over the whole surface, some- 
thing which appeared in no other room. In thi- one ea-e the 
falling in of the roof as a whole wa- clearly the fir-t step in the 
disintegration. 

Further north lies a round building enclosed in a rectangle. 
It was not. however, an exact circle, lmr an cllip-e with its major 
axis (which was not quite parallel with the ea-t and west lines of 
the other rooms) about 0.2um. longer than its minor axis, [t- 
nortbern part wa- hewn out or' the solid rock. It had hut a single 
entrance and that was from the irregularly -haped -pace tit the east. 

To the west, II, a small room, had a cement and pebble door, 
and almost in the centre a ba-e of Elciisinian marble. On the 
surface of this are remain- of iron dowels, probably for fastening a 
second block, since the block which remains end- in a -harp inward 
curve little adapted to be the termination of a staruc-ha-e. The 
temptation i- -trong to propo-c here an identification which luu-t 
after all remain a mere hypothesis. According to the Uangabe 
inscription above referred to. Theopompos, the donor of a fund of 
fu.Ui.K) drachma- to -upplv oil for u-e in the gymna-inm to all 
time, was to have a bronze -tatiie -et up in the gymna-ium with 
a copy of the inscription beside it. There niu-t have been few 
men laving claim to such high honor in the gymna-ium as he. 
Xow here i- a tine -tatue-hase in a very conspiciioii- position 
appropriating the whole room to itself. If we accept the identi- 
fication. there is no room -o appropriate for the -itring up of the 
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statue of tlie donor of tlie oil-fund as tile duiothesiun, and so we 
get a possible, if not a probable, name for one of our rooms. 
Close to tile north wall of this room, not in sit n hut laid on its 
face, was found an inscription of forty-nine lines in honor of a 
liberal gymnasiareh. Elpinikos. This sitl e may well have been 
set up in the room. Xo place could better meet the prescription 
of this inscription. avaOelvai iv ra yupvaa (a> ev tu> h TK^avearaTO} 
tottu) than a place beside the statue and stele of the great bene- 
factor Theopompos. 

From this room the door to the we>t with the elaborately 
moulded door-post opens into a .-pace not yet excavated, which 
was probably a porch thrown out in front of this northern half 
of the gymnasium. The lower part of an initiated column broken 
off at a height of about one metre, with a moulded base, 
resting on a stylobate. was found at a distance of 4.. "at m. in 
front of the door. This porch cannot have continued along the 
west front at the .southern end, since the ground falls oft a good 
deal in front of the .-reps. The short wall starting westward in 
line with the north stylobate of .1 was probably the terminus of 
this porch toward the -onth. 

Hoorn I never had a west wall, being a sort of niche of the 
porch divided in the middle by a halt-column. In this room, 
in situ . against the east wall, was a block of L’cntelic marble 
almost a cube in form, its sides measuring about, a foot and a half 
each way: on the front of which, inside a wreath, was inscribed 
(f>i\o7roi>tas TTaicccv n apd/xovoi Aa>po0eov. Against the same wall, 
further to the south, was a seat from the theatre, serving here also 
apparently as a seat. 

The room ./ was not excavated in its northern half, but mav 
be provisionally restored as on the plan. 

On the east side of the gymnasium the rooms Tl. (\ and D 
are taken up with arrangements for bathing, the most conspicuous 
parted which is the tour poms basins with which we started. 
Each basin is cut out <>1 a block l.tjs.i m. long, (i.!l."» m. high, and 
U.7* m. wide. The hollow for the water is of an elliptical contour 
at the top. 1.16 m. >'U.6d m., and is o.:b"> m. deep in the middle, 
where there is a hole in each basin for letting the water run out 
to the front. A U-shaped channel run' from one tub to the 
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next, 0.27 in. long, 0.12 m. wide and 0.10 m. deep. On the 
side next to the wall the blocks are left square, but on their 
front side they are moulded as seen in Fiui'kl Below the pro- 
jecting lip at the top a continuous broad band bears the letters 
A, B, r, A. The tup and the cavities were covered with two 
coats of stucco. In the palaestra at Olympia i- a marble basin 
having about the same form as these. 

As the letter A on the fourth basin led me to seek three more 
higher up, so the roughly worked lower end of this basin, with 
an me to wonder what had become of the rest 

of the series on this end. It now appears that the basin- wore 
originally seven in number, and extended almost to the south wall 
of C. The basins now in Ac have cross-blocks of poro- about two 
feet long and six inches wide under each joint, to prevent the 
basins from sinking irregularly and falling apart, thu- breaking 
the continuous How of water from one to the oilier. In f near 
the south wall is such a pores block two feet long, but only three 
inches wide. At a distance to the north equal to a basin length is 
another block of the usual width. The narrower block win made 
to support the end of only one. and that the end basin of the 
series, while the broader piece supported a- n-ual the ends of two 
adjacent basins. A ha-in placed on tln-e blocks would he the 
seventh in line, the remaining space up to the fourth ba-in being 
just equal to two basin-lengths. It now appear- that Band >' 
were once a -ingle room. Their pa\emeiit i- identical and con- 
tinuous. The wall between them i- an afterthought. \\ lieu the 
wall was built, for what reason we cannot tell, two ha-ins. Xos. 
.“> and 6. had to come out. since the wall struck their joint. The 
seventh basin -eem- to have remained for -ome time, probably as 
long as r lie gymna-ium was in use. The ero-s-wall disrupted the 
series, and left no proper outflow for the water tinle-s it was con- 
veyed by a pipe across the gap and through the wall to the 
seventh ha-in, from whence it fell to the floor and ran through 
the wall between ('and 1). along the ea-t wall of 1). until it was 
turned to the w est through a serie- of three small basin- with 
their top at the floor-level and with cavities about six inehe- deep. 
The whole of channel and ba-in- is thickly coated with stucco. 

The line ends abruptlv a gain -t the ca-tern stylobate ot .1. A\ e 
here found no proper di-charge for the water, although it -eem- 
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as if there must have heen once a way of conducting it across 
JL, perliap- into the pipe seen on the west side below the steps. 
If the supply of water had been bountiful one might suppose that 
its continual and uninterrupted flow would have been provided 
for. But the holes in the larger basins for letting out the water 
can have had no object unless the flow were at times cut off. 
Probably water was scarce. The valles to the wed of the acro- 
polis. from which all the water-pipes found in Eretria -emi to 
come down, is now dry. except after heavy rain or -now. 

The tell-tale cros— piece- above mentioned not only testify to 
the extent of the -cries of basins, but show that the seventh basin 
remained in --'Vu after the fifth and sixth were removed. The 
cross-pieces were left doubtless when some late-comer pulled out 
the ha-in for a watering trough or for some other use. The 
present accumulation of earth was not enough even to hide thi- 
basin. The gap above it prevented the late-comer from looking 
further for more basins of the -ame -ort. The accumulation of 
earth on the other -ide of the gap was enough to hide A. the 
basin which led to the di-covery of the gymna-ium. 

Boom- remain to the ea-t of B. <\ and I), of which two small 
one-, and a part of another with a very hard floor of brown 
Cement containing broken stone and bits of marble, hat e been 
laid bare. 

Boom E bring- u- to the pue-tion of the date of the gym- 
nasium. The north wall of this mom is from a Boman period, 
when the fine old Hellenic tradition of wall-building had been 
forgotten, perhaps later than the days of Hadrian. It con- 
tain-. along with acropoli- limestone, one elaborately wrought 
square porn- base, a gras e-s/cA- of breccia, containing a rather old 
inscription, besides file- and mortar. The ea-t wall is also puite 
irregularly built, but is not necessarily very late. The general 
character of our finds, both in sculpture and epigraphv. points to 
a date not earlier than the first century is. e. Kabbadias gives this 
date indcpendeiitlv to the statue .No. 244. and Raugabe naves the 
same date hc-itatingly to the inscription fXn. 

But if the gymna-ium as we find ir is from Roman times, itbv 
no means follows that it is a new creation of that period. Xo 
city in the times of Greek independence could be without its 
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gymnasium. Eretria, too, hud its honorable record at Olvmpia. 
This is probably the one gymnasium of the city. The inscriptions 
know no other. A gymnasium once built would probabU ding to 
the same spot through dextrin rioits and rebuilding'. A' a caution 
against ruling out the idea of an earlier occupation of thi' sire, we 
have a vase-fragment that is dated certainly in the fourth cciituiy 
n. e., and two coins, one a tetrad radon ot Lv'imadms and 
another troni Arados in Phoenicia ot a date prior to :.!7b i;. ( . 

There are aPo traces of change' covering perhaps main \ car'. 
The south wall of B has been referred to. The mo-t 'iirnitPant 
change, however. P that which is shown in the arrangement' tm 
the delivers of water into the ba~iu'. In tin ■ rriana'ular 'pae, 
north of i' a rock-cut channel which was 'iib'e,pK ntl\ aban- 
doned for a system of round tile', both directed to a point mm 
the head of the set ies of basin'. I!oth ot rhe'c w ere a [ >; >:tt entl \ 
abandoned for a later 'V'tctn < outing from a point tai liter north. 
In E there is no trace of the conriiniam e of either 'Worn, 
although rite wall Ini' ;i hole at the end of the rock-cut < haiind. 
The inference is that hotli sN'ictit' once ■•ante ;i«-ro" the -pace 
now occupied by E. which i~ another reason for supposing E in 
its present state to he late. There P ttitorhcr line of round til« - 
passing through A”, laid a foot below the rioor-l.-vel in a tiem-h 
dug in very hard hottom to receive it. This is in line w ith other 
similar riles further up ihe hill, ami seems to Pad to the room 
east of E: bur there P no hole in the wall- or iloor ot thi' room 
to admit water, alrhougli it does latve tin- appetirauee of ;t d'tern. 
This also, then, looks like an abandoned system, although it P 
possible that it ran under the whole gymnasium, delivering water 
further down. The tiles o! thP line are larger and more implied 
than those of the other lines, and are probabh somewhat older. 
Tu E, below the lloor-level of rbe ht't arm i met in-] 1 1. there was so 
imii'li charcoal that one may believe in a destruction by tire and a 
rebuilding with considerable alterations, among them an altera- 
tion of lewd in E. 

We can hardly fed any certainty as to the n-e of any room 
except B. where the athletes doubtless took tlieir cold bath be- 
having water from the lai'in poured over them. < hie room, how- 
ever. from its different shape challenges n- to attempt an explana- 
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tion — the tholn*. Till-' \v:i' more carefully 1 mil t tlian any other 
part, being - made of regularly eut block' of poros. A considerable 
part of its area, too. is ( nt out of the -olid rock i Xa^euroi i. On 
the northern side the native rock take' the place of the lower 
courses of poros. With regard to this timing three explanation.- 
may be .-ugge-ted. 

1. The gymnasium at I’ergamon show- something similarly 
-hunted which looks like a -mall theatre: and our gymnasium 
might well have had some aniUtnrliiin , for in one of the inscrip- 
tions a gymnasiaivh. Mantidoros. is prai-ed for paying a 
'Opiipucov <$>i\6\oyov out ot hi- own pocket. Tint thi- timing can 
hardly have served a' an ninlitornhn. not only on account of it- 
-mall -ize. hut also on account of it- one narrow entrance, less 
than one metre hroud. Tt i- pos-dble. indeed, that we have here 
a ha-ement merely, over which, with a floor ot wood — there are 
no signs of ;m\ material of a stone flooring among the many tiles 
found in-ide. was the real room of the timing. This room would 
then have opened upon the terrace abov e, and thus the timing 
would he an intermediary between the two terrace-. The upper 
room might then he an •' uilitm-n.i m lor a small number. 

■1. ( ’on-idi ring that both the large and -mall th rnnw tit 
Pompeii have circular -wimming-tanks. one might think in these 
to have found the explanation of thi- round building. The 
onelo-ing rectangle would make a very proper strengthening of 
the circle on the ,-ide- which needed support. If it were a tank, 
we -lioiild have to think of it as having the Hoot- from which the 
bather- plunged extending out over the whole rectangle. The 
upper part would then probably lie open-work with columns. 
We found near the bottom one fragment of a Doric column and 
another fragment of a Doric capital. Mathers were probably not 
afraid of a little publicity in ancient times, nor would there 
he a great > urio-ity on the part of the public to come and 
gaze. But. after all. the idea of a tank i- untenable. Xot 
only i- tile break in the wall (which is clearly original, and which 
seemed rather narrow for a pa-sageway) too wide for a hole for 
letting out water, and a very weak -pot for resisting the pressure 
of a tank-full of water: but we have not found pipes either lead- 
ing to the tl/nlns or leading away from it. The former, to he sure. 
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if they existed, being near tlie surface. might have disappeared like 
the upper layers uf the tank itself, hut the latter could hardly 
have escaped it'. 

3. A more probable guess than either of the two mentioned 
is that it was a vapor-batli. Thi-~ vapor-bath wa~ called by many 
ancient writers tb'Ju* [<■/. Atlienaeu'. 5<>1 d). W e found, to be 
sure, no traces of any heating apparatus here: but portable braziers 
might have been used. 

Uni's lb IviciiAun.sox. 

Athens, March, 189b. 
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In the excavation of the gymnasium at Kretria in the summer 
of 1895. were found three pieces of sculpture which deserve 
description. They are all of l’entdic marble and of life size. 

Xo. 1. Fiutres 1. 2. This is a head of the type already very 
familiar under the name of the •• Indian Ihe-chus. A descrip- 
tion is hardly necessary except to recall the peculiarities of the 
tvpe, the most striking features of which are a long wedge-shaped 
beard made of flowing ringlets systematically balanced, and hair 
encircled with a band and arranged in three superimposed rows 
of corkscrew curls over the forehead. Less striking but eipudly 
important are the dreamy eyes, and cheeks somewhat putted out, 
giving the appearance ot a kindly being ot a sensual nature. 

The examples of the type are so numerous already that the 
publication of this might seem superfluous were it not an unusually 
good one. Xearly every museum in Europe ha~ one or more 
examples, the Athenian Central Museum having twenty or more, 
and the Xaples Museum a good number. This year a similar head 
was found in the excavations ot the Herman Institute near the 
Theseum. and another in the clearing out ot the St‘nhvn — a dupli- 
cate of the head on the double lierm found by Ziller in his exca- 
vations in the S/adinn in 1 8b'd— 7 0. Tint the heads from the Shid/an- 
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herrn- are certainly Jjutztnihirhtit, and the .-nine may be said of 
nearly all tho-e in tin- Athenian museum-; nmv kept in aside 
room, as well a- of those that have been found at Pompeii. The 
mo-t of all the-e example-; lim-t be regarded as atvhai-tie. The 
three row- of eiirl* over the forehead are eharlv a feature of 
arehaie art retained for old fashion's -ake. 1 The-e heads seem 
to be alnio-t -olely from lierm- or lui-t-. The livpienry of the 
berm as a landmark and a- an ornament for a front-door or a 
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fronfw ard. and e-peeially for nwmna-ia. aeeounts for the numerous 
example- that have -ur\ived. 

The head here pnbli-hed i- both better presened and better 
executed than most, and de-erve- for these l’ea-ons to be set up in 
the Athenian Mu-eum. where it now lies. The pre-ervatiou is 
praeti rally eoinplete. the onl\ e—ential damau'e 1 leiny flu* chipping 
oft of tlie left no-tril. The break on the riylit side, bv which a 
part ot the forehead and hair ha- been tarried a wav. as well as 
the abra-ion of the left part of the beard detract little from the 

1 Th i-? I- 't'Mii in tlj <_■ km;* tkiii. ilt* Hum ** tii Mil tin* t"p nf tli** Mau-M-lkum and 
*‘Vf-n mil tli'* In.trdi'd head m tin* (_ **liU'al Mib'Hlii ■ Kalilmdiit'*, No ■>- ) 
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total effect of tlie fact 1 . The eves and mouth, the most expressive 
features, are intact : the beard is nearly so : enough is preserved 
of the three rows of corkscrew curb to forestall any regret at the 
lo-s of the rest. The execution, in hair, hearth and eyes, is more 
careful than in the head (still unpublished. i found at I>elos in 188-3, 
which is the best example in the Athenian Museum (lxahhadias. 
Xo. 49 ). Xo. 3 i of lxahhadias. though better preserved than the 
l)elos heath almost entirely lacks expression. The head from 
3>elos (jB OIL v. plate x </), although well called by ITornolle a 



Figure l! — I s'l > i ax C.vei nus — Tirwr view 
iTjii-iidiiet'Oii btt'ii t’j'Lci'tn <1 > 'a bom ukuL /r, has suilered more front 
abrasion. "While our head conveys the impression of mihlf >. 
1 ti'-oiiikensoii m f i‘it nun ror Xo. 4!* of lxahhadias seems to have 
gone to sleep. 

The eye in the present head is rather more carefully cut than in 
most of the others, the upper lid being carried out over the lower 
lidjat the out'ide corner. The moustache is somewhat peculiar in 
that it leaves the upper lip practically hare, and seems to spring 

2 Phrase employed by Michaels to characterize th»» Naples l»n»ii/.t so long; 
known under the name of u Plato.' and quoted by Ivekule in his di-seu^ion of the 
Talleyrand Zell-?, which is held by .Michaeli-? and other-: to be a Dioiu-.ii-? head: 
Arch Zcit. wxii, }>. 94. 
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in two great curls, one out of each nostril, which proceed almost 
perpendicularly downward, predominating among the curls of 
the heard. At the lower end they curl inward, a feature seen also 
in Kahhadias. Xo-, :y2 and 1(>7. where, however, they diverge 
much more. Probably our head had the usual strands of hair 
tailing over the shoulders to the front and rear, hut. as the hre ak 
ha- left little of the neck, we can only make an inference from a 
lump hack of the left ear, which looks like the remnant of such a 
strand. The lower part of the series of curl' on the left side b 
wrought in a separate piece and set in. The hand around the 
hair is. as in Ivabbadias. Xo. 4!h and in -dine other caws, a very 
thick one. a section of which would he nearly a cylinder. 

It Ini' long been a subject of dispute whether the type of head 
now under discussion should lie called Hermes or DionV'Us. ! It 
is at least probable that Piunysus has made as strong a contest for 
the possession of Hermes' pillar as Heracles ever made for Apol- 
lo's tripod. The strange phrase •• T>ionysns-herni " has gained an 
abiding place in arch analogical nomenclature. As far as our 
head bears on the discussion, it would be slightly in favor of 
Hermes, inasmuch as it was found in a gymnasium. Put it is 
ijtiite likely that this type was imed for almost any benevolent 
male divinity. The putted cheeks can hardly be pressed to indi- 
cate recent debauch, and yet the general softness and seiisttous- 
ness seem to tit Hiony'its better than Hermes. 

When and how this type originated is not known. That it 
goes back to rather remote times b rendered probable by the 
appearance of a similar form in Tarentum terracottas. 4 The 
archaic head of Zeus from Olympia’' is not so unlike the type that 
it might not form the first term in the line of descent. That the 
type started with a full-length statue may be suggested by the 
colossal figure of the Villa Albani, 0 which, though it has but two 
rows of corkscrew curls, is of essentially the same type. 

Xo. 2. Fmi itt: The history of this head is interesting. We 

found tlm upper part early in our excavations. Nearly a week 

8 Fur :i history of tliP diwiis-iun ww Rumjiier, iff. <!rr Or. un<! Rom Myth., 

]•- H-'l. 

* Mnni/r/tp/iti, xi. plate ”>t» 

3 Fnmv VNULER. Ji/'nn.tr // n>h ><,,t Ohf/njna, plat** I. 

6 HER, LtX drr fJ-r. i/nd limn. yiutJi , 11 () 2 . 
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later. Mr. Lyris, the eplior attendant upon the excavations and 
lodging in the museum at Eretria. 'aid that he thought our frag- 
ment would lit a lmst with the lower part of a head already in 
the niU'Cnin. ( hi applying the new to the old we found the tit per- 
fect. The old piece had been lying in the museum so long that 
we could get no information as to the circumstance' of it' find- 
ing. As the result gives an intere-ting portrait-head, deemed 
worthy of the Athenian museum, we have a good lllu'tration of 
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the utility of keeping for years what might seem insignificant 
pieces of sculpture. 

I experienced a great surprise when the two parts were 
reunited. The upper part had seemed peculiarly ma-sive, like the 
head of Vespasian 7 (EmritE 4 ). The wrinkled forehead resembles 
that of a Roman standing by the side of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius on his triumphal arch.' But the reunited head showed 

7 BkRNOUILLI. RottiLsrh-i Ikntmjr-tphie. II, plate Vll. 

BrL’XX-BrD’KMAN.V, lifjs- 1 
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•a narrow face and a thick-lipped mouth, rather sensual, almost 
Ethiopian. A portrait-face like tins always challenges to an 
estimate of the character behind it. This man was probably a 
man of si’ood mental endowments; Mich a dome inibt have con- 
tents. Tim he wa> probably -hrewd and crafty, perhaps revengeful 
and lustful. Whom does the head represent? -Vs it does not 
coincide with am of the known portraits of Homan times, where 
it probably belongs i judging by locks of hair like tlio~e often 
appearing on heads ot the Antoiiines), the most reasonable sup- 
position is that it is a local gymna~iarch like Elpinikos or 
Mantidoros. It i-. how ever, more distim tly Komau in appearance 



Fa, no: 1 — Kmmu-io vn» m ]-'i;v,mi m inisu in lims.wni 

than the heads of the K'^nului in the Athenian MiKtim, who. as 
far as hair, heard, and features go. might stand for some of the 

••solid men ot Boston . 1 

Xo. . FiuruK ■). This is a fragment containing the right 
upper part of a lace. 1 " A glance at ii reveal' a representative of 
good ( i reek times, and the taet that we have here a part, unfor- 
tunately only a small part, ot a head really deserving attention as 
a work ot art. flu- sex ot a figure found in a gwnnu'iiuu, 
•can hardly he in doiiht. 1 he longitudinal depression in the 
forehead marks it plainly as that ot a mail. 11 When We come to 

'* Di M'iM in licit, i. p L'g.i. plat' - -t and 4; al~n u. plati - .'> and It. 

10 The tinehwnl is o Of rn. hii;h . tin- eye i- (I 0:4 in x 11 013 m 

11 E F. ItKN'-eV in 1[> U s , xv. p 104 tf 
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consider the other important criterion, the hair, we are led into an 
unexpected field. The broad head-hand i' nothin”' unusual. hut 
the arrangement of the locks and the contour of the hair around 
the forehead is peculiar. The latter item i- most significant. 
We find a parting in the middle and a series of projecting and 
re-entrant curves, with one projecting lock about halt-way down 
the edge and another in front of tin- ear. The left side i< unfor- 
tunately not preserved: but who can doubt that if it were we 
should find the waves ami curl' corresponding to those on the 
right side '? The surface of the head is covered with fiat locks 
flowing down over one another and ending in little liorti'. Had 



a head with hair of tl li- character been found at Argos, one 
would unhesitatingly pronounce the word -• I’olyclcitau." The 
unexpected was that we 'hould find anything Idolycleitau at 
Eretria. The suggestion must, however, be considered. The 
Naples bronze copy of the Z>c/ , ///'/mo >.> 11 has a great many more 
projecting locks. The Naples marble Diiiyjilinrut 1 ’ and the Naples 
Heracles 14 resemble our head more nearly. The Naples boy 
assigned by Eurtwangler to Polyeleitus 1, is almost like ours, while 
the Hermitage head 1 '' makes us tool as if we were viewing the 
other side of the head under discussion. 

Bill NX-Clll CKV.AXX. :i.ili 
11 Burxx-Br.n kmaxx. C74 

14 Fun l \v Axn.Kii. i»»v mi/" Hr"- 1 . S, Eng. Ed . p. ”44, tig at. 

15 Ei p.tw axolkr. iiji cit . p. C84. tig 1C1 
J6 Er u i w AXia.Kii, ii/i n/.p CVJ, tig lot 
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The question who is represented, is not so easy to answer. 
But the following sentence from Furtwangler [op. n’t., p. 233) may 
lead us to the light : It need not surprise us to litid the 

iJorpphoros so often adapted to tlie representation of Hermes ill 
Roman times, for copies of this statue were placed in the various 
palaestrae and gymnasia, which were all consecrated to Hermes." 
TTbat is more natural than that we should find in the Eivtria 
gymnasium another type of TIermes besides the stereotyped 
archaistie form already described'; The other finds there point 
to the Roman times, when this type was a favorite. This natural 
naming of our head gives the supposition of a 1’ohvleitan origin 
for our head a sort of corroboration. AVhat the Hermes of 
PolycleitUs was like may be shown by the Fill' d'Aunccy head. 17 
It i' not necessary, however, that our head should have repre- 
sented Hermes. It may have been a Heracles or some human 
athlete. 

Urns B. Run uinsox. 

Athens. March, 1 -S 9 « » . 


v < imttc Arch II ‘ 1S7S). plate 1 
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I dawv. 

0 1 TTpo^ovXoL eiirav eVtcS/; ’ EA.7rm/eo9 X’ iK.op.dyjw 
aipeOels inr'o t ov Srjpov yvpvacriap^o-; ev re tols 
Xonrois roif kcltci T)jv ap^r/v evSo^wi iiveaTpd- 
<fiip crvveXOoi'Twv Sia rijv (jnXoTtpiav avrov 
-5 TvXeiovwv ttcu'Scov ~e Kal ecfryjfSwv Kal twv ciX- 

Xwv twv viz o t ip 1 apx>]i> TvenrTOVTon'. 7rpnei’oi>)0rj 
Tps evTa^la^ avTwv. eppovevaa^; ev toh yv- 
pvaaiwi Si’ ei'iavrov • Kal i rapea^ev e/c tov ISiov 
py'jTOpd re Kal oTrXopd^ov. olrive ? eaydXa^ov 
10 ev toh y vpvaaiwi to?9 ts 7 raicrlv Kal s’c btjfioi? Kal 
rot9 ilXXois TOi? f2ovXopevoi<; t>)v utto twv toiov- 
twv cocpeXiav i7TiSe^ecr0ai • ecfypovTicrev Se Kal tov 
eXaiov, ojroii % apieaTaTOV >). tijv eii ravra Sottu- 
vijv iiriSeyopevo^ iSiai ■ eOijKev Se Kal 8oXi%ovi 
15 TrXeiovas • crvveTeXei Se Kal Ovaiav KaO ’ eKaarov 

SoXi^ov Toil ' Eppel ■ to re SiSopevov dOXov in to t[oC' 

Syjpov toh viKpaavTi tov cnro rov H paKXei'ov 8p[o- 
pov avros irpoedyiKtv e7e tov ISiov. to SoOev vrro 
tov Sy'jpov Sidcjiopoi' inroSod r t?) TroXei • Kal tov t\wi | 

20 'HpaKXel TiOe'p evov dywva crvvreXeaa ?. rijv 
en Ta dOXa Sairdvi^v avyjXwaev e/e tov ISiov, 

T7jv 7 racrav cpiXoTtpiav iroiovpevo ? %dpiv Tip twv 
ttoXXwv evvoias • ev re T?)i Travyyvpei twv WpTe - 
peuricov avvereXei to dXeippa Sk<^k^> tov ISiov , tijv 
25 SaTravpv ejnSe^opevo^ ov povov etV tow 7 ro- 

\ira*> aXXa Kal e« T 01/9 Xonrov<; T 01/9 en TtjV ira- 
vtjyvpiv irapayevopevovs Kal peTe%ovTa<; twv 
koivwv feVou? • t)')V Te Ovaiav toh 'Eppel avvTeXwv 
eKaXeaev e/e TrpoypdppaTos toi/ 9 re TroXtTai Kal 

17-1 
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oil 'Ya/pai'cov tov? TrapeTriBppovvTac . teal rovi pev tCov kol- 
vcov peTeyovTa$ r pi TeTpdBi (ei )<jTia<rev. rpi Be irep- 
7 rrei /cal e~epov$ ra/v re ttoXitwv ical j~evoov 7rXi'j0va$ ■ 

T07rov re airpadpevoc to is avveBpou$ ev tBjl i^eBpcii 
Tip ev toh iiriKapTr ion toh ev r 1) irapaopopiBi dveOt]- 
/cev /3a0pa Xeu/cov Xl0ov teal E ppt)v. eh to. Trpoeiptjpe- 
va oaTrdva$ eTriBe^dpevo$ 7 7Xi'jova$. fSovXopt- 
I’Oi t/]v iBtav evvoiciv pv eyei 7rpoc tov Oppov diro- 
Ber/vvaOai • iva ovv /cal o Bljpoi (paivprai evydpiaTO$ 
teal ti p.o)v rots BtperBjt Bta<j>epovTa$ ttoXXoi re Botp$ 

40 e7ri8vp.i]Tai yevcovrat, BeBoyOai Toh re avveopoii 

/cal toji Btjpcoi eTTawecrat IE A.7 tivucqv X iKopdvov eirl rP/t 
7 rpo$ tov Bf]poi’ evvotai teal arecj/avotaai OaXXov aTed/dvcoi. 
dvaypdifrai Be /cal ToBe to yhpdtKTpa eh ar/jXpv XiOn't/v teal 
dvaOelvai ev -hi yvfxvacricoi ev toh emd/aixiTTitTCoi tottuh. 

4o 077(0$ tj /cal Toh e77iyivopevoi$ ij oci£a ebavepd /cal 1 ) tov Si/- 

pov roh dyadoh iivBpdcn Tipi'p teal rroXXol rh v opoioov 7 t- 

vcovtcu ^ijXcoTUt • eXecrOat Be teat emma-pr otti$ eirip e- 
XijaeTai t?i$ re dvaypacbPjc toh 1 e\!n)Si<rpevcov /cctl tj}, 9 
uvaOeaeeoi rl)$ crTpXps. YdpeVij tbr iardTt)$ (['>iXokXP)$ 'Suco . . . 

TRANSLATION. 

■•The Prnhruihji moved : Whereas Klpiniko'. son of Xiko- 
maelio'. elected gymna'iareh hy the people, has in general hon- 
orsihly discharged the duties of hi' office. and. when a consid- 
erable number of boy> and of 1 p/c Iml and of others subject to 
hm juri-dirtion wore throneli hi- zealous endeavor' hrouirhl 
Together, he took thought for their training, abiding in tin- gym- 
nasium throughout the year: and lie furnished at hi' <>\\- 1 1 
expense an iu'Trnetor in rhetorie and a drill-master. who devoted 
themselves in the g\ lnna.'iuin to the bo\' and the ,/ibJit,, and 
till others who wi'hed to receive profit front 'in-h training: and 
he took thought for the oil. also. that it he of the truest < quality, 
himself defraying the expense incurred for this: lie aho instituted 
many </<//, Web. and at each tLJn-i,,,* performed a sacrifice to Her- 
mes: the prize, also, offered by the people to the winner in the 
race from the I Tend-deion. lie liiniselt provided at hi' own 
expense, repaying the city the ~trm of money given by the people: 
and in carrying through the games established in honor of 
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Herakles he paid the cost of the prizes from his own property, 
making the whole lavish outlay heeause ot hi' good-will toward 
the people: and at the festival of the Artemisia lie paid for the 
unguents from his own property, taking on himself the expense 
not only for the citizen' hut al'O for the others, who a' strangers 
were present at the festival and participated in the common privi- 
leges; and when performing' tilt* sacrifice to I tenues he im itod 
by proclamation both the citizen' and the resident Romans, and 
tho'e who partook of the common privileges he bampieted on the 
fourth day. and on the fifth day other' of the citizens and 
strangers in great numbers: and asking the S^/unJi'oi for the site 
lie erected in the i nrfru. which is in the ••angle" in the piirmlro- 
i nis , seat' of marble and a statue of Hermes, incurring for the 
above-mentioned things coij'idcrable expense, desiring to 'how 
the peculiar good-will which lie hears toward the [people: in 
order, therefore, that the [people may he manifested as grateful 
and a~ honoring those [preeminent in virtue, and that many may 
become emulous of tame. 

•• lie it decreed hy the S'/inli'i." ami the people that Jflpinikos, 
'on of Xikomacho'. be commended for his good-will toward the 
people and he < rowned with a crown of olive; and that this 
decree lie inscribed on a ,-f> lc of stone and erected in the most con- 
spicuous [place in the gymnasium, that posterity may know his 
fame and the honor bestowed by the people upon good men. and 
that many may In.- zealous after like thing': also that an ej>i$t>itrs 
he elected who 'hall have charge of the inscribing of the decree 
and of the erection of the s/p/- 1 . 

•• l’hiloklc'. 'On of Xiko .... was elected tyA/u/.s," 

INTRODUCTION. 

Thi' honorary decree iig'/. 7) wu' found at Kretria in one of 
the western rooms of the gymmi'ium excavated in May and .lime, 
ls‘.i.-p. by the American School. Tt lay face downward and was 
separated from the cement-pebble fioor by not over 0.02 m. of 
earth. A calcareous deposit had formed, especially thick over the 
lii't ten lines, -n that a vigorous use of acid and knife was neces- 
sary in order tip read it. and much more to make a squeeze of it. 
Tr is a marble v/, /,■ one metre long, m. wide at the top, 
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0.40 m. wide at tlie bottom, and 0.08 m. to 0.10 m. thick. A 
projecting gable 0.221 m. high, with three olrutfrio. surmounts 
the stele, and between the gable and the inscription is a sculptured 
crown 0.22-3 m. in diameter. 1 This h the crown of 0a\\d? men- 
tioned in 1. 42. 

The letters of the inscription vary between 0.005 m. and 

0. 01 m. in height, and at first sight appear carefully cut. A 
closer examination, however, reveals some careless work: particu- 
larly at the ends of the lines the letters are very crowded, while 
in 1. 31 /x and in 1. 42 i find barely room enough. The p and the 
<£> are often very narrow; a lia' its top and bottom bars a little 
divergent. All the letters have s. 

In a number of caws the stone-cutter corrected a previous 
cutting. E. <j.. in 1. 12 cnroSe^eo-Tai was changed later to eViSe- 
yeadaL. The 6 is cut small and high up that tlie dot in the 
centre coincides with the junction of the horizontal and vertical 
bars of the t . L. 20 lu\' avvTeXeaa<; corrected from avineXeeas. 
In 1. 44 eTTLcpavea-TaTcp. the e in the antepenult replaces an L. 
45 €7 Tiyevofievots was changed to tVi'/mo/xeW-?. 7 rXt'pra? is tlie 
spelling in 11. 32 and 3 b . This was cut first in 1. 15 and 
altered to irXeiova^. The same change was made in 1. 5 from 
"rXpovaiv to rr\ei6von>.- The transition of t to ei is shown in 

1. 6, TreiwTovToov. and in 1. 24. ’ Aprefxetcri'cov. In 1. 20 the 
stone-cutter originally wrote i roAeiVa*. but changed it after- 
ward to agree with TroXtras. 1. 2b. and rroXiron <, 1. 32. The 
stone in 1. 10 f has tov 'Hpa/cAeZ. very probably an assimilation 
from the tov 'HpcucAetov of 1. 17. In 1. 31 the squeeze shows 
icraTiacrev for eiarlaae v. L. 24 has hoc’'’. and 1. 4b -rroXXois. the 

’Off. IIU'SEY, (Jive/; C/w/)> nun >’ruici, ln*.:i-ij,icnn<, in Pnpi-r* <’•/ 

thr Am* • S< huul. V, pp. 135-1,1. ]>. 1 3* f , and pll. X, M J»u\ Arch. 

1S90. pp. i;y_nr», e*p. p. 72f., and pll. mi. xiii) The crown resembles X«>. lit. 
except that the leaves are not -o close together. and beside" tliu-e branoliinjj; on 
either ■side tome lie ulmi^ the "tem a-? in Nn- 24 and 2*1 b. 

2 The wavering between rj and tt in this word i8 unknown in Attic inscriptions. 

It seeui" to indicate an attempt t<» represent the eaihep sound of et, winch at thw 
period was fa-t becoming an i-~nund. For the writing of (open} tor et iclo&ei. 
especially before \owel-, cr\ Mn>rEitn.vxs. of*. I/r*< h \. 1 5 A > ; Kph 

Arch. 1892, p. 157: Meyer, (Jr. 6r /•«///.,- ^ *77 * Bla-*'*. Proii'indatioii uf Antle/i* 
G/‘rcJc 1 p. <10; Li^rhr. noi P* rtjo>n*jt* . X‘>. 10s. 1. L>:i. 

3 Of. UiTTEXBERGER. SICr. 143. 1. 40 and rc-tf. . M hi- iekiiaXs. i 40.0. 
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latter clearly a mistake for i toXKoi. The t-sul (Script is twice 
omitted in the feminine article: 1. 19, rlj n ro\et : 1. 34, tt} Trapa.Spop.t8i'. 1 
Also >) appears twice instead of jj (11. 13, 4.3).'”’ In 1. 49, eipedp has 
ei. and not p. as the augment of atC The forms Trepirrei, 1. 31, 
'E ppei, 11. 16, 28. are not to he considered as vestiges of the 
peculiarly Eretrian early mode of writing, since -a> is regularly 
used as the dative of the second declension and not -oi. 7 They 
rather fall into line with the usage at Athens and elsewhere from 
the fourth century downwards of writing -ei for -r/.' 

COMMENTARY. 

Within the wreath which surmounts the inscription i> the 
name T dawv. cut in letters O.Ul-3 m. to 0.02 m. high. This name 
is not mentioned elsewhere in the inscription. In inscription 
Xo. II, which to all appearances is the same sort of an honorary 
decree for a gymnasiaivh. there are six names, in groups of three 
each, which occupy a similar portion and in the part preserved 
of the inscription proper do not occur at all. Though their 
letters appear in a measure similar to those of the inscription, on a 
closer examination they -how themselves to be most irregularly 
cut and not so deep — in short, the work of a novice in cutting 
'tone. These names and the ’1 derail' are certainly later addition.', the 
wreaths being originally left empty of inscriptions. Xo analogies 
to names so placed are at our dhpoml: they may belong to 
certain gymna-ium functionaries. 

L. 1.7 rpo/3ov\oi. Besides being used for official' chosen for 
.'Cime temporary emergency, this title was applied to two general 
classf' of public officers: the one chi'S was the ruling bode in a 
number ot oligarchical state', the other referred to men who had 
a certain official position in various democracies in Greece.' 1 It 
i' thi' latter class which we find at Eretria. and of them the 

4 1 V. YIeI'TErhaV', ^ 21 12. Smith, /wo. /, 4.-10 2. 

t’r. _M Kl'I EKII V.N'. $ 21, u. .to ISlc. 

’• Cr. at El'TEF.H AX'. ; 1.7.7. 4 62 16. 

1 1 f. ]>E< Iii'Ei . i I'l 1 ft n ...// i^eii . n 1J"// ft.. 17; SMITH, 1466.S, 

U"ti.- 2. Pur the Eretrittn dialect in general, cr. filsu Smytii. * 230 : Bechtel, p. 
la. TV I LA MUM IT/ itl Ihrnns AVI, ]i ''St.; VVlI-IIELM in Ejth Ar-e/i. IS'JII, p. 201. 

8 f'i. Bla's, p. 17 ; Meisteiiitaxs. ^ 16.7, S. 

WV Smith, nr .i/./.y.ii/i,',-, , and AiiI'Totle, pp 

120' i, 1622. 
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inscriptions make mention from the end of the fourth century or 
the beginning of the third. 1 " in nearly every ca.-e in connection 
with the <TTpaT7]yoi\ whom we know from other sources to he 
important official' at Eretria. The mention of the fiovXrj in so 
many Eretrian inscription' leads to the justifiable assumption 
that the Trpd/3ov~Koi were a smaller body who corresponded more 
or less closely to the nine areliom at Athens, though their num- 
ber and their mode of election, /. < whether or not they were 
chosen from the (3ov\>j {avveSpiov). are not known. They held 
office for a year, 11 and in connection with the gymnasiarch had 
certain financial duties . 12 

L. 2. yvfjLvaalapxo'i. The liturgy of the i/</mnasi<iiv/‘ia in 
Hellenistic and Roman times was very wide-spread, as an exami- 
nation ot the pages of the Corpus luierqitioiiiiui 6r/w<.cm'm« easily 
shows. The functions of a gymnasiarch. ft' is natural, differed in 
different cities of the Greek world and often at different periods 
in the same city, as we know for Athens. 11 and may assume for 
many other cities. This and the following similar, though frag- 
mentary, inscription add materially to our knowledge of the 
t/i/ni)itisitnrb"i at Eretria. 11 The closest analogic' to them are an 
inscription from Sestos (Hittenberger. SKJ. Xo. 24f>i, one from 
(lei a ( (‘ l (J . .>4 i o= Kaibel, ln$ ; T. (Jr. S'fJmr J I/ci(>itt\2 -. >•">). and a 
third from Salami' {C1G. it. -~>94). 

In Eretria the gymnasiarch — as was usually the case — was 
elected annually, and naturally a greater claim was made upon 
his time and attention than, for example, in the liturgy of the 
: f t. 1. 7. i/xpovevcra ? iv rco yvpvacnw oi emavruv. .Vs one 

10 IV. (1) Eph. Arrb. 2d sei (lsfi), p. Ii ,. Xu 401a i = D.uiK'i'K. H.u— 
siicllier KT ReixaaH. Inzer. Juibh'/ue » Gr> eye<?-, X’o IX p. 148 1. contract for 
drainino a swamp, r^ogorAot mentioned in 11 8.4, 42. 44 : (2) lit KMirros, iimr. 88 in 
Miller, FUG. in. j>. 44, honorary decree. 181 A'ben'i. v. Is98. p. 348. proxeny 
decree; 14) F.ph. Arrb. tsf>2, p. 13">. Xo. 8, proxenj decree; (u) ls;i2. p ] 38. 
Xo. 8. 11. 1, 2o, proxeny decree , I II i lb . l~t senes. p. 7'1. Xo. 18u2 ( - }t.\ vi.a jil. 
.Uitii/intf* Hell, nlr/ui'.z. n, X". i;S9i 11 1, 481, Cut. honorary decree. these are 
arranged m as neatly a chronological order as possible. 

11 Or. Gilbert, nv.V, h. Stuatitilferthmner, n. p. 87. note 2 : Raxuabi.. Xo. 
8 HU, 1. 82. 

f’f. KaXoABE, Xo. fisi 1 , 1. 8, Of, 

iIcbm vxx-TiiUM'Eu. Gr. r:h" itiff, p. 80 1. 

11 Tiie only ..tiler Eivtiim inscription wlii h mention- a uymnasiareh i- that 
aheady ref rred to, Rani. auk, X'". 8s;t 
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gymna~iarch succeeded another, each was desirous of 1 >eing more 
liberal than his predecessors, so that from small beginnings there 
arose in time a high standard of the outlay to be made, and this he 
was expected to come up to. though he is praised as if it were all 
done at his own instance. The details of the gymnasiareh’s services 
are clearly set forth in the text of the inscription itself, so it may 
suffice here merely to sum up the kinds of functions to which liis 
office called him. 1. The mental and physical education of the 
city’s youth was his lirst care: he provided an o7r\ogdyo? and a 
pijTcop (in Inser. Xo. II an ogi/pi/co? (£>1X0X070?). 2. lie supplied all 

the >>il needed in the work of the gymnasium, and at the Artemisia- 
festival gave the u\eifj.pa. on this occasion admitting the 
strangers present to a share in his liberality. 8. Tie instituted 
athletic contests and conducted thorn regularly prescribed. Tie 
furnished the prizes hini'clt and paid back to the city-treasury the 
money regularly voted for thi~ purpose. 4 . He performed sacri- 
fices to the god' of the gymnasium. 1. lie entertained at ban- 
quets many of both citizens and foreigners, fi. lie erected a 
'tatne of Hermes, and provided for the comfort of the public by 
the placing of seats in the place where the people took the air. 
And all this was for the love he bore toward his fellow-citizens. 

L. 2 . re. This seems to have no correlative. Probably the 
stone-cutter, whose carelessness has already been mentioned, had 
a copy with sai or re in connection with crvve\ 06 iT( ov ( 1 . 4 i. It is 
worth noting that re. beside' being a correlative, w hich is frequent 
enough here, is also U'od ill. 10. ‘2d. 28 . d:}) as a conjunction to 
append a clause, exactly a- teal in 1. lit. or as ce might be u-cd. 
though in this inscription the latter always (-ix times') has tea t 
associated with it. This use of re is also seen in IIaxuam;. Xo. 

1 ’>*!>. 1. 1.1. 

T.. d. ai'eo-Tpa&i- For this technical expression referring to 
conduct in office, rf. Inser. X<>. 11 . 1 . d* It vnu.uji'.. Xo. tlsit. 1. 12: 
and the ephehie inscriptions generally.!. </., fill. ri. 401 — 171 . 

L. 4 . <f>i\o 7 ipu'av : rf. 1 . 22 . A favorite word in laudatory inscrip- 
tions. Jr H u~eil by Aeschines in his oration /tiinsl (_'U Ajijm/i " 
four times in the ~en'c ot ‘•honor.’ as an object which Ilemos- 
theiie' greedily covets, but aFo once (g litj in the 'Ui-e of lavish 
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outlay," iii which sense Demosthenes also uses it in his oration 
•• On the Ci'omi," § 2 "> 7 . 

L. 5, 7 -Xeiovav. "Absolute comparative,’' a sort of strengthened 
positive. The same use appears in 11. In, 32, -'lb : Tuser. Xo. If. 1. 
5 : CIA. ii. .">94. 1. 16. dvrjXmcra ? rrXelov apyvpiov. 

L. 5, iraiScov re /cal e(f>p/3cov. In the Sc'tos-inscription oi veoi 
are aDo mentioned, who were naturally older than the e<p/])3oi, 
ct. C. Crp.Tirs in Hermes-, vn, p. 134. In Chios {CIO. 2214') the 
four ages mentioned are iralSe^. e<f>i]i3ot. cii’Spe s and n rpeapvrepoi. 

L. ti, TTpoevoujOp. This unusual form for rrpoevoijdri probably 
arises by assimilation from 7 rpovoia. 

L. 7. evra^ia<;. This is a word freipiently met with in ephebie 
inscriptions. 1 ’ In the Sestos inscription ( 1. S3) evra^ia is associated 
with c piXcnrovi'a and eve^ia."'' and C. Curtins l: remarks that the first 
i^t r ftrhiitscbt' A iisilrtirl: j A * sAtln-I-c II o/d/v rjn'ilftii /A /■ I'h'nj- 
lu'njt, K'll'hiXinJ. eve^ta /min' (At IC'ii'jhi'IirJn (xtS'dnlhu^ 'Uni Tiii'litn/kut 
bi.Zi irlmct, 

L. 11. pijropd re xa\ orrXopd-^ov. The 677 Xogd^O'? is often put at 
the top of the list of the instructor' in the ephebie inscriptions. U' 
being the most important. 13 A' a regular instructor in a gym- 
nasium the pprcop is not elsewhere mentioned. In Athens the 
t i>hJmi attended the lectures of the various rhetors and phil- 
osophers. 11 ' At Eretria, in the year when Elpinikos was gymnas- 
ian h, a pi)rccp was provided who came to the gymnasium and gave 
instruction there. In Inscr. II. 1. lOf. the gymna'iarch Manti- 
doros is stated to have engaged the services of an omgx/co? tptXoXoyos. 
no mention being made of an 67 rXopdyo-; or similar instructor. 
This makes it probable that there was a regular corps of teachers 
attached to the gymnasium, to whose number the gymna'iarchs 
made such additions as they saw lit. A gymnasium with no 
o7rAogdy;o? or corresponding functionary i~ not to be thought of. 

L. 13, eXa lov. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact that 
oil was important in Creek athletics. This is sufficiently 

15 <f. Sc no hx e, Griech. Itihef*. p. 35. 

16 Cr\ ill-'* > Di itknukkukr, SIG. 3 ( .H*i, 1. 17. 

17 Her /ties, vii, p. 133. 

18 Hf. Dr mox r, K<sai site VKpluhte Aiihjne, i. pp. 135,185. 

‘ ,J Vj, VIA. II. 47S, 1. lSt’. tCjv ernTri^oei'iuxTuiv rats re t2'v (piXococpis-'v xai pyTop^wi' 
xai ‘'ipaup.aTLxQv a\o\a7s : Dl'MOxr, p 242. 
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attested by the numerous statues of athletes either pouring 
oil upon the body or scraping it off with a strigil, by the names 
eXatoBeaiov and aXenrr/jpiop for constituent parts of a gymnasium, 
and by the designation oi aX€t<f>djj.£Por 0 and <>l yieTeyovTe^ rov 
aXet/A/uaTos 21 for the whole body of those who took part in gym- 
nastic exercise-. Hut the mention of the furnishing of oil by the 
gymnasiareh. both in this inscription and in Xo. IT, brings before 
u- a consideration of the matter from a pecuniary point of view. 

The outlay for oil in the gymna-tic exercises and contests must 
have been a considerable slim. The gymnastic inscriptions from 
Tanromenioii" make this item prominent. The u-e of 21s Ka&oi in 
one year'- conte-ts 21 i.- a sufficient illustration. Perhaps some of 
this oil was di-tributed in the form of prizes, as was the case at 
Athens, mention being made in < 'I A. n. !ifi.'> of 140 d/A(f>opt]=; as a 
single prize. Put the ordinary u-e of oil in connection with gym- 
na-tic conte-ts wa- for anointing. It i- mentioned as an act of 
especial gciiero-ity on the part of the gymnasiareh at Se.-tos that 
he gave the aXei<pop.epoi some of the oil to carry Inane. 21 There 
woidd he. of course, a fine opportunity for a rich gymnasiareh to 
show his liberality by furnishing the oil at his own expense, as 
i- commemorated in both the Kretrian gymnasiareh inscriptions, 
but that it Was t>/t£ If 11 'i [>t j 'll *rht <l> r Id ‘jin iC/siii n this 

Od zu hcm-h'ift'iir' may be doubted. 2 ' 1 In the inscription from 
Tauroinenion above mentioned the oil on hand. i. e. , the oil 
which was handed down from the preceding gymnasiareh, is 
distinguished from that which wa- freshly furnished (iTray&yifj.o'i) 
and both are reckoned as etaoSoi. In Kretria, at a time probably 
somewhat later than that of our inscription, a fund of 40.000 
drachma- wa- given by a rich citizen, Theopompos, to provide oil 
for all time. 27 

-0 CIA. II. II* 4. 1. 0. 

21 I)lT I'EN’BERGKl!. SIG. 246. 1. 61. 

< IG HI 3641, .1642. 

-' 3 GIG. 1641. -i< le 1, 1. 45. The m£oos i - supposed to he the ei[UiV;ilent of tile 
peTprjT^s and tlie a.u/popeus Ct. HulisCII. p. IIU. 

OlTJ K-\ li KROK K, SIG 246. 1. .2 t. * p.€T*oioov oi to? s aXeitpouevois tuiv UpCtv tCjv 
curb tov aXeiu/xcLTOs ety oitcov , kt\. 

1=> Caul CL Rnr> in Hermes, yii, p. 135. 

2R IJmckh-F rank el, Stoats ihauahivih/i'j * i, p 54'J, d<>uht> this fur A then-'. 

27 Ka.ngadl. Xu. 
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E. 14. effrjicev Se Kal SoXfyovs. The So'Xi^o?, or long run. a 
severe test of the athlete's training, was of various lengths, 
some of which are given as six, seven, eight, twelve, twenty, and 
twenty-four stadium-lengths. 2 ' As the o? was introduced at 
the Olympic Games in the xv Olympiad, it is not to he supposed 
that Elpinikos first introduced it at Eretria. hut edpicev is to he 
understood as meaning “brought to a successful issue." In the 
Se.-tos inscription (1. 30) SiaSpopas eridei i- equivalent to eVer e\e<rev 
SiaSpopar; il. tie). 

L. 10 (28), 'Eppel : ct. 1. 31 'Epptjv. Hermes, the patron-god 
of gymnasia, is well known under the name Hermes aya>vtos or 
ivaydiviot ; 29 and as sueli is constantly associated with Heracles. 30 
The Ih r/iuna at Athens was an important gymnastic festival for 
boys. 31 It is likely that the fragment of a youthful head found in 
the gymnasium whence came this inscription is from a Hermes 
in the style of Polycleitus. 

L. IT, tov 'H paKXelov : cf. 1. 2u 'Hpa/cXei. This is the only 
mention of a Ilerakleion in Eretria. Before this only temples of 
Apollo, Artemis, "Dionysus, and Demeter were known. 32 It is not 
surprising to find Heracles worshipped here along a sea whose 
coasts delighted to honor him. He was at home at Marathon 
and Thermopylae, and Thebes, though inland, was not far away. 

E. 23f. ry Travyyopei rate ’A prepeialwv. The goddess Artemis 
Amarysia seems to have been the principal divinity of Eretria, 
and to her temple outside the city the great proce"ion [iropiri]) of 
Eretria took place : 33 and this temple was in later times the 
sacred centre of an Eretrian league which included Garystus. 31 
A part of the iravrjyvpi^ was a contest in the Pyrrhic dance.’'' 

L. 27f., pere^ovTai; to>v koivmv: rt. 30f.. twv koivcov pere-yovrai. 

,:i Cf Smith, Du-t or Aniirj A ii. p *193 h. 

Cf. I’iikli.kk-Riihkrt, Gr. Mi/th.J i. 1 1 o , where see the -tory of Hermes' 
love of the Arcadian princes- Paluistra. 

30 Cf. ih. note 4 for numerous references. In addition to these see the C'arian 
inscription RCH. x (,183*5 1 , pi. 490, no. 4 [no. 4 is identical with Ro's, llillenika, 
p. 67. no. 11, which the French editors apparently failed to notice]. 

31 Cf. CIA. ii. o94 ; Smith, Did. of I. p. 9oo h. 

32 Cf. Am. Jour. Arch, x v lS9jl, p 330 rt'. 

33 ih. ]>. Goo. 

34 ib. 

33 Cf. Rang ahk. No. 089, 1. 46. 
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This ] ill rast- occurs also in the inscription from Sestos, 1. 84f. : 
iKciXecrev eiri ra lepa tow? dXeuf>opevovs TrdvTai Kal tovs |eVoy? roc? 
pere-^ovra^ tcov koivcov. ktX?" to. koivcl is a phrase in common use 
to denote political rich ts. and. if it lias that meaning here, refers 
to a class of foreigners, non-residents, who hy treaty or special 
decree were endowed with such right' as would entitle them to 
participate in the festival of the Artemisia, and when sacrifice 
was made to Hermes. J ' 

T.. 3n. TrapemSppovi’rai. I sed of strangers temporarily resid- 
ing in a place for a longer or shorter time. < Y. 1 >iitex ijehuer, STG. 
240,1. 2d f. : €7 7iarpacf>en ov povov twv ttoXitSiv [/cat] r o>v aXXwv rwv 
KcnoucovvTtov rpv n roXiv. ctXXa Kal tojv TrapeTriStjpovvTcov %evcov. ktX. : 
ib. 207. 1. 2 If. - - - ot KaTOiKovi’Tes iv A/]X(p Kal oi 7rapeTri8i]povVTe$ 
epiropoi Kal vavKXr/poi. k~X .: R v.vuaui':. No. 08‘J. 1. 40 f. Tot? re 
7roXiTaii Tracnv Kal rd)P %eva>v roh TrapeTriSrjpovcnv : I Piter, ii. 11. 

L. 33 f. iv Tp i^eopa . . . irapahpopibi. The large exeJrai in pub- 
lic place', in distinction frmn the rxnlrai in rooms of private 
hoit'C'. became popular in the Alexandrian and still more in the 
Roman times, flow one of them appeared is seen in a restoration 
of the t xeJrn of Attains IT at Perganmu in Con'ze. Ax.. Aicjrn- 
buiii/tD zn Peru" mini. pi. vii. The hest-knowu case of an cxedro is 
perhaps that of Herodcs A tti< ns at Olympiad'' 

The unusual phrase, iv ra> iiriKapTricpP seems equivalent 
to -in the corner." The location of the ext 'lira must then have 
corresponded to that of the ex. dm of Attains II. as shown in the 
plate referred to. In Plutarch, Dr Gm. Sue. 25. one person leads 
another eh to iiriKapmov t/R o-tocG for a talk. 

N itruvius (de Arch'to.-tnra . v. 11 ) uses irapaSpoph of the grounds 
planted with trees adjacent to the stadium with walks for those 
not occupied in the exercises. At Eivtria the Trapadpoph proh- 

3h Cf. tilt similar expression? CTG. II, I of.: iroXireiav tivai Ksiois Kal Kal 

oiKias e" fKrrj(XLR , a : at TQv m A\\tvv fi€T€\€t''/ K tiois cJ/17 rep Kal ^avraKTcoL fj.tr exovat-v ( cf. a No 
‘io.djj 1. 131.); AkivTotle. AO. IIo\. 8. 30, 20. '2’J. atrex^tv rrjs 7r6\ecijs ; 21. 5; 42. 
2 rrfs 7 roAirtias, and often in the Pol it i, s DiTTKXBEia.EK, KIG. 243, 11. 3d, 74 
aere-^oures rod a.\tififiaros ; CIA II. 183, 1. 201. ['>7 p \ai oI’Jki as €*) kttj<tlv airexovri riov 

[Kotvajp Kal rwv itpiov'\. 

37 Cf. Si ENl.EL in M'fHtr v Ibiivlhm'h, v (3i p. NO. 

A>/s[/rah<ni(jen z» OUnnpht^ hi. ]>]. 37 . 

I* 1 SriiiA". €7rtKafX7T7]z irapara^Ls, and in tactic** generally, as in Polybius and 
Diolorc-, €7riKd,uircos is used of a wins' thrown either forward or backward. 
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ably lay to tlie west of the gymnasium where there is quite a level 
stretch toward the theatre. It van hardly have been <>n a lower 
terrace to the south, as there the houses of the city must have 
crime close up to the foot of the acropolis. Xo other alternative 
is allowed by the lay of the land. 1 " 

L. 40, to2s avveSpois /cal tm SppM : CT. 1. -Jo, roik crvvehpovs. In 
the earlier decree' from Eretria fSovXtj and Stjpos are coupled 
together or either i' used alone. Thus in Eph. Arch. IsPO. p. 103, 
Xo. 1. 1. 1, We find eSotjev ret f3ov\rj. ih. . Xo. 2. eSo£ev ret iSovXel 
teal toI Stjpot . two proxeny decrees on the same stone assigned by 
"Wilhelm to the end of the fifth century or the beginning of the 
fourth. To the 'ceond half of the fourth century are given Eph. 
Arch. 1802. p. 12H, Xo. 2, where 1. 12f. lias irpoaohov -repos ti]v 
[SovXrjv teal tov Sijpor. ami d>. p. 133, Xo. 3, 1. It. with the smii 
phrase. In the early Macedonian period i' put Ath< tm i. p. 021 . 
where 1. 24f. reads -rrpocroSov repos flovXpv ical repos tov 8!)pov, cf. 
3Uf. About 3d 0 B. c. comes Eph. Arch. 1802. p. 121, Xo. 1. 1. 11 
with eSo^ev tm ht]pa> and 1. 24f. repoaoBov r epos t ' rjv j3ov\i)i> /cal tov 
Stjpov: and of not far from this date is Eph. Arch. lxx7. p. 70, 
Xo. 1, with the 'ante phrases. T fated 278 B. C. is the iii'crip- 
tion quoted by IlermippU', frag. 30 in Muller. Eli A. m. p. 44. 
eSo|e tt) iSovXp ical tm Sijpco. ktX.: and to the tir~t-halt of the third 
century belong Athena V. p. 304, 1. Of., eBo^ev Tel i3ovXet ku'l tco 
Stjpcp ; Eph. Arch. 1802, p. 130. Xo. » >. 1. 8f. eBo^e]v r t] fSouXt] /<ra[( 
tm 8rjpq>. To the third century in general may be aligned Eph. 
Arch. 1892. p. 127, Xo. 3. 1. lOf. repdao^Bjov [wpo-? ttjv fSovXpv teal 
tov Sf;g]oii : JjJtion Arch. lXS'J. p. 104. 1. 2, eho^e [t<3 S/jpa/'j. 1. •>, 
repoaoBov — r epos Tt]V /3ovX>p> ical tov Sr/pov: Eph. Arch. 2d 'eric', p. 
384. Xo. 418, 11. 4f.. 14f. ( same phrases). Eph. Arch. 1887. p. 70, 
Xo. 2, 1. 0, with the phrase SeBo^Oai [t]<3 [Bnjpa> eivai. /ct\.] is dated 
at the end of the third century, and perhaps the inscription in 
ECU. ii. p. 277. Xo. 4. with the same expression h of about the 
same period. The date of 1777. n. 2144 [—SIC. 20 V) with eSo^ev 
Tt] fiovXrj Ka\ tm $t]pa> in 1. b is uncertain. Of the Attic inscriptions, 
one from the early years of the fourth century {CIA. iv (2). 7b 1 
mentions the fiovXt] of the Eretrians along with sundry officials, 
and in CIA. iv (2). llbb its number is given as 3 on (the words 
’E peTpiewv ti]v tc j3ovXt]v are restored). 


40 For irapaopofiis i?ee, further, Ausgrabunyen za Fergamou , p 105. 
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Sometime in the second century b. c. the Eretrian /3on\?; was 
dissolved and a body called the avveSpoi substituted. 11 Their 
existence is known, aside from this inscription, by that already 
often referred to, Raxuabk, Xu. 6Sb. Here 1. 27 f. reads 5e&>y#a6 
TOi? re crvveSpoi ? /cal r» 8rjpcp and 1. 62 t. cnrob/Soadai .... Xoyov 
8/d to v awebp/ov. The exact date of the change of /SovXtj to 
crwebpioi' is unknown. The number composing the latter must 
also remain uncertain. Suffice it to say that the Roman conquest 
did not alter the democratic forms of government at Eretria. 

L. 46 f., ttoWoI — ^rjXcorai. These words occur also in Raxuabk. 
6N9, 11. 26 and 46, but their order is different in each case. 

L. 47. eTriaTar/jp. As often, a person specially chosen to see 
that a given piece of work was properly caried out: cf. Raxuaue, 
6sb. II. 6.",, 71. 

L. 4b, Nmo[ After the o traces of another letter were 

visible on the stone, apparently either \ or 8. which could be 
tilled out to X t/coXaov. Xt/roAdyoc. or Si/coS/j/ uou. Ni/co8ikou. Ni/coSco- 
pov. Any of these names would have to be much crowded to get 
it in. and the shortest, 'Si/coXdov, is the one which deserves the 
preference. 

DATE OF INSCRIPTION. 

The form- of the letters are not such as to fix the date of this 
inscription more exactly than to that period when the koine with 
its unifying inihiences had become universal in the Greek world. 
(*ther criteria mii't be applied — orthography above all — and it 
must be compared with other Eretrian inscriptions. AVdiat is 
found true for thi' will hold for Inscription Xo. II a> well, as thev 
apparently belong to the same period. Of the other Eretrian 
■^r/^iap-ara. that so often referred to. Raxuabk, Xo. 689 (which it 
" ill he remembered also mentions the avveSpoi, and no longer the 
fiovX>]),\< the only one which can be thought of as an appropriate 
term ot comparison: — all the others are considerably earlier. 

Ratigabe dated his inscription shortly before the Roman con- 
quest, and Gilbert 1 - follows him, but, now that the Eretrian Corpus 
is enriched by two more inscriptions of the same general period 

41 Cf. Giliieri, Or inch. SiaaUalterth inner , u, p. i;7 and note 2. Lie. xlv. :i2 
speak' ot suu/tm-ei !, /p/os wnn/ros meant t though not referring to Eretria. 

44 l..e. at. 
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as tin.* Rangabe-stone, certain considerations conspire to bring the 
latter down to a later date. A.- a starting point may be taken 
the expression in 1. 30 of the inscription here discussed. 'PcogatW 
tou? TrapemSijfji.ovvTa'i. which unquestionably puts it' date after 
140 15 . This Elpinikos-decree. moreover, has but three instan- 
ces of a first declension dative in -el (cf. Introduction), showing 
that the use of this form was dying outA X<> ease of this 
orthography occurs in the Rangabe-stone (decree in honor of 
Theopomposi. Further, in regard to the omission of the (-sub- 
script. the Elpinikos-inseriptioii furnishes four instances out of a 
possible thirty -two (cf. Introduction), two of the~e in the dative 
singular of the article and two in the verbal form f). On the 
other hand, the Theopompos-psephism thirty out of thirty -three 
times omits the i in the declensional endings -y and -a>. The i is 
retained in a three times and in the verbal form r) il. do'). 44 

It seems, then, that the Tlieopompos-inscription has a ten- 
dency to conform to a later fashion of writing than the Fdpinikos- 
stone. A gainst this may be urged the confusion of i and ei in 
the latter (cf. Introduction), from which the former is completely 
free. This confusion appears first in Attic inscriptions about lot) 
B. c. 45 Both inscriptions have the form cipeOi). which ceases to be 
used in Attic about 100 is. c. 4,: 

The Elpinikos-stone knows nothing of the oil-fund established 
by Theopompus. so that, all things considered, we are safe in 
saying that the decree in honor of Elpinikos dates not far from 
the beginning of the first century n. c.. and that for the public- 
spirited Theopompos some years later. It affords us a very 
instructive view of the prosperity of Eretria under Roman rule 
when a private citizen eoukl give 40.000 drachmas for an oil- 
fund in the confidence that it would remain Secure. 

45 Cf. the table in MeI'TeriiaX', i t lib. 8. 

“The majuscule text of this inscription ha- been followed rather than the 
minuscules. The two are often inconsistent. Yuli also Eph. Arch. ls'Jo, p. 105 
and retf. Ct. M Eivr eiui vn-. i;21d 12, for table of the use of i— ub-cript til Attic 

inscriptions: F K \ N / , Elmieii1a.it 223: BlaS', Pronunciation, pv. IS 

45 Cf. MeI'Tekhaxs, £ loo. 21. 

46 ib., lob. 7 : H2b. 13. 
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IT. 



Fib. 2 — Eretri* Gymnasium. Inscription No II 

l"< C < h - GnH ) 

\apiBapo$ 
r a vpo<; 

(piXo'f eroi 

Aiovvaio; 

BXlWVaioV 

Xpi/crroi 

Oi 7rpo f Sou\oi thrav ■ irreiBy Mavriocopoi KaXXiKpdr ov; 
aipeOel ■? vtto to v S/jpov yvpvaalapxoi; ip rrciai toi? Kara r>;[ v 
apxh 1 ’ £VOo%w^ dvearpclij >?; tcai d^iats eavrov re Kal run’ 7 rpoy[6- 
voov kcii rfji iyxiip^ 0 eiat)<; avron vtto rov S/jpov ,tt pared)-;. av \v~ 
,j ekdovrwv re Bid rr\v (f>iXonpiav avrov rrXeioveov rralBcov re Kal i- 
phot’ Kal rd)v aXXcov ruyv vrro rpv dpx>]v Trtnrrovrcov. rrpoearp 
rrj<; eura^ias rtji iv rcoi rorrwl Bia Travro-; rov xpovov T)}s 
(l PXPl- ippovevtrai iv Ton yvpvaalwi 61’ iviavr[o jy- ethjtcev Be 
ku 1 eXaiov ikcivov Kal err a\eip para ro? x a P t(:ITTaTa ' I rrpoa I x^peare- 
10 pov re fiovXopevo; rov > I'toup rocfreXelv Trap\ea\xei> in tov iBtov 

Bp ij - 
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pttcov <f>i\oXoyov Atovvaiov dUXcoroc WOijPalop. \ Sam eJcr^oXa- 
tez' ev tco\ t 

yvpi laat'odi rot? re i(f>/p3oii ical , iraialv /ca'i T0Z9] «XXoz 9 Trciai rot? 
o'z/ceiaz? &a/ce(peVoi 9 77/309 7 raiS.eiav avvereXei &e tcaO' ePaaro v 
Cjt 

va\ dvalav Ton re E ppe[Z ica'i toil HpaxAeZ inrep roi v rraiSoov tca\ 
to)v i(jnil3a>v 

15 Ka'i t]o)P dXXjan' 7 tcivtcov 

TRANSLATION. 

■■The Pri.’ljij'dvi moved: Wherea- Mantidom-. toil of Ivalli- 
krates, elected gymna.-iaivh hy the people, in all matters con- 
nected with his office bore him-elf honorably and in a manner 
worthy of himself and of his ancestors and of the trust imposed 
upon him by the people: and when a considerable number of 
boys and of iplahni and of other- -abject to his jurisdiction 
came together through hi- endeavors, lie took charge of their 
deportment in the place during the whole period of his mag- 
istracy. abiding in the gymnasium throughout the year: and 
he furnished sufficient oil. and unguent- a- choice as po-sihle: 
and desiring to benefit the youth more readily lie provided at his 
own expense a Homeric scholar. Piony-ios. son of Philotas. an 
Athenian, who devoted himself in the gymnasium to the <. j>bcbvi 
and the boys and all the other- properly disposed toward instruc- 
tion: and he performed each month a -aeritice to Hermes and 
to llerakle- in behalf of the boys and the t j>hd>o! and all the 
others " 


COMMENTARY. 

This inscription [F"j. Hu a- found in the circular mom of the 
gymna-ium two feet below the modern level < >f the soil. Tn material 
and shape it re-einble- Xo. I. though it i- thicker. At line 1 its 
width is 0.415 111 . The letter- average a trifle smaller than those 
in Xo. I. In general the note- 011 In-cription Xo. 1 are to be 
con-ulted. a- the two inscriptions are very -imilar. Of ortho- 
graphic peculiarities there are none. 

rau/309 is the only name in the crown which is not of frequent 
occurrence, but rf. < \I<! . 0170. CIA. III. 1098. Of the six words 
ill the crown, the first three are Separated from the last three by 
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a space, and tlie latter set of three, strangely enough, have the 
form of an epitaph. 

L. 9. iiraXeippaTa is plainly different from eXcuov , which was 
not so certain in the ease of the ciXeippa of Xo. I, 1. 24. It may 
refer to perfumed oil or ointment: of. Dittexbekger, XZYt. 240, 
1. 37, indei Se /cat eTraXei'ppara. 

L. 9, [7 Tpoa^epecTTepov. The o of the irpoa- i> visible in a 
squeeze and traces of the p and the a. Athenaen-, 149 T>. has 
7 rpocr^epos for the more usual 7 rpo^eipo^, which establishes the 
word, though it is a rare one. See TvtTixer-3. Ass. Grech. Grani- 
huiI'Il I. 5 ld4, 4c for analogously formed comparatives. 

L. 10 f., opppisov (fnXoXoyov. The place of Homer in (4 reek 
education is too well known to need illustration, five 11 if Alex- 
andria and lVrgamon long held the first rank in advanced 
Homeric study, it is not supposable that Athens was not al-o 
active in the sinie field. Ir is. however, for the first time that we 
meet an Athenian with a reputation as a Homeric scholar wide 
enough to bring about his call to another city there to give 
instruction. Xot only the boys and the rph<h»! but also all with 
any desire for education had the privilege of attending upon his 
work at Kretria. 

L. 13. For the restoration, rf. Xo. 1. 1. Id and [)itti:xbkrui:r, 
SIG. Xo. 249. 1. 3d. where monthly sacrifice' are referred to. 

L. 14. The Te before 'Eppei makes it necessary to add 
another divinity, and Heracles is the one of all most suitable: <;f. 
note on 1. lb of I user. I, and Dittexbe mi:u. SfG. 24b, 11. (J2, 73. 
The remainder of the 'Ontence may be compared with ih. 1. b7 
and with 11. d and 12 of the inscription itself. 


ki/wPoNIAZ 

PAlAflN 

nAPAfdPN 

An p o 0 E °Y 


Ao7ro!'UK 
•traibmv 
II apapoi'os 
A copuueuv. 


The above iiwriprioni' cut in a wreath u.14 m. in diameter, in 
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style like Xo. 19 on pi. xiii of Am. Joi/k. Arcii. IsOO. The 
wreath is close to the top of the stone, which is of fine Pentelic 
marble. 0.505 m. high, 0.415 m. broad, and 0.45 m. from front to 
back. The letters average 0.008 m. high, and all the lines but 
the second are crowded by the wreath. The stone is in situ in 
one of the western rooms ( >f the gymnasium at Eretria. The 
inscription is of about the same period as Xos. I and II. 

QlKottovio. is a word which occurs not infrequently in inscrip- 
tions dealing with gymnastic and ephebic affairs. 17 The idea it 
conveys is the abstraction of the quality expressed by the adjective 
<$>i\6ttovos, which the lexicographers define as cnrovSaios, <f>L\epy6s. 
or "industrious," -‘diligent.” The Samian inscription, Pitte.v- 
bkkuer. SIG. Xo. 390. is a list of awards for excellence in certain 
things : KcnairdXTiy ?, cikovtlov. to^ov. oTrXopa-^ia. Oupeapa^ta. SoXi- 
crraSiov. St'avXos. event'd. evTa^i'a. cpiXoTrovia. Xi6of36\o$. These 
divide themselves into purely warlike and athletic contests, on 
the one hand, and on the other are eve^la. eina^ia and <f>i\o7rovi'a. 
The first signifies general bodily excellence. 1 ' the second good 
order, general deportment, and fyiXoirovla diligence in the required 
work. It must refer to a period of some length, which would per- 
haps correspond to a school-year. The genitive (of cause) is not 
elsewhere found alone in such inscription', so far as we have been 
able to discover. The dative is used at times with eiri to express 
this, r.(/., <IG. 2384b. or the genitive with eve/ca . CIA. n. 
1345, 1358. and in CIG. 2873 the nominative is used of the cause. 
iraihcov refers to the class to whom the competition was open: it 
was a contest where boys were concerned, not ephthni. 

The two remaining words are somewhat of a puzzle in the 
relation they express to the two words preceding them. IVrliap' 
the most satisfactory rendering is •• I'aramonos, 'on of Dorotheos. 
for diligence among the boys" — received the award. Tin- 
award being made, the fact was engraved on a stone within a 
wreath and set up in the gymnasium. Did anything stand on 
the stone! 1 Its top is smooth, not adapted to receive another 
stone above it. If the other extended over the edge, the iii'crip- 

17 Cf. Din'ENBEKGKR. SIG. Xo. 1MC. 11. "9, 71, So, and the ephebie insc riptions 
from Athens also Demos i hexes i.\ i. 2r>. 

s' Cr. note on 1. 7 of I user. 1. 
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tiun would searcelv lie seen, it wa> >o cloe te> tlie top of the 
stone, and the 'tone itself wa.~ so low. There are no traces of 
dowels or the like which fastened an object to it. If anything 
were put on if as a base, that ~omething must have been remov- 
able at pleasure. IVrhap' the prize which was awarded to 
Paramonos was dedicated by him and ?et on this >toue in the 
e-vmnasiuni as a monument of hi' diligence. 

IV. 

HrHPIH§KAAAl aw. 'H 7 KaXXio). 

This grave-s/rA- is of native stone, 0.53 m. by 0.42 in., and was 
found built into the north wall of the room west of that contain- 
ing the basins in the gymna'iuin which was mentioned as the find- 
ing-place of Inscription' I. II. III. The letter' average 00*33 m. 
high, and are evenly though faintly cut. The a has branching 
and rather short top and bottom liars; the right-hand part of the 
k doe' not reach the level of either end of the vertical stroke: 
the a) is 'mailer than the rest of the letters, and lias nearly verti- 
cal 'ide~. The iii'criprion maybe assigned to the fourth century. 

Them two name' are good instances of the Ionic dialect a' it 
prevailed at Eretria. 'Hyijpa^ is the Eretrian form of the Ionic 
'Hyr/auti. Kor the rhotacism, rf. Mi:vi:u. Gritcfi. (tCOii.t p. 22s : 
I)Ec]it]:l, Tii'clu'iTh.n iJ, s miiOrl'iii Jjmlclcti. p. 12: S.uvtu. Tonic 
s 331.-' 

''' Tin- HIM 1 i J.in.n •niutnino a let of Eivtriau jtr< -j>er namei puhli-lied 1 > v 
T'iiuxia' in E t 'h A,\h. lsS;, pp S3-110 {•■/. Staukupocllos in Ej>h. Arch. lSl'S. 
pp 131-144) Ini' tin' ii'lli'H inn O'e of thotu* ion ■ Kyj/pipLov lit c . Kr7/pias 73 is, 
177 a, 224: Krppi^voi msc, Krppijiov 31 c, 28-7: KrjjpigidoTjs 132 b; Kr^pu-XeiSoe 
1.12 r Arpan'ixs I ‘ 14 K, liil i , Avpaviov 1-11 li . Avptdrjpov 177 i ; Mmjpfuayos ]i.4c : 

’Sh'vptp.a-xo r Ci a, 14<i a. 1 03 i. . ’Ojnjpiuos 131 e. 137 Ji, 21ti , ’Orppiuov 140 is. 1-32 i. ; 
TeXept'as lllMe IHUa; T t\epLoi lu'.i li. 110 a, 12'i li. Bacnack, Stu<lh <> i p 'J0O, 
Lieli l ' Aipau'jov iS i , But 1 n iv P''i‘*< ifie/i/w inPiiA | e 4 .1, take' this a- Aipiirlcov and so 
I'M/lnili-' i'll- itani'iii 

In tin- lm nf n:une»,iii A’/./i .1 r,h . 2d 'i.Tii' (Im', 0;. p. 32o,Nu 4U4-, i£fcB kcii l el 
I’ ll XIv*,os nr. UI-' ill I 14. tvitli wliii.h may he compared the form hUp-,uv <m tile 
|-ad tah]. t- IVi.ni Styr.i. llBiitihL. 10 - 23. 71 (— Uhmil, 372. 70.73;. In \_ 

37 i ppnnros. which X'lirsT v' (E/.h. Arr/t. 1.3S7, p. 110. note 2) r.-aib Krijpix 7 ros, 

i'Ot \\ II HEIM . ' ’ l'h2, ]> 14o, nntf 1) I [-, ppnnros. The name i- found in the 

epllebi-hft puhli-hed hy the last-iianiwl. ih p. 130, 7. 1. 20, AP,ypiTvos 'H-/ 7 J- 

pi r[ c j.] oi . al-o ] 24. ’onjpipos S i AUKoron.LU' \ Rph . Arrh lb'll, p 144, IIt . ]. 

2Hi read' dith rentiy from \\ illielrn , 1 1 ■, Tjp., r [ he Joi . 

Wilhelm ( Ej-h A,;-/, 1S<J2, ].. 143, Xo 22i puhlhlied the name Tpuppip, and 
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Among tlie Eretrian proper names showing rhotacism K rripias 
and T eXepi'as most closely resemble 'Hyyjpup as regards the place 
of the rhotacism, while 'H7^pi7r7ro? and ’H yripivucos are words 
from the same root. 1 " 

On the ionic ending -??? in the nominative of the masculines 
of the a— declension, et. Smyth §415. 2. where examples are given. 
Five instances, four from Bechtel, will suthve here: Xo. 10, oti 
’ Kpntrjf; : 19, 270 Haadd;?: 19, 145 HoxTiifi (all from Styra): 78 b 3 
Havo-avir/s . from Thasos: and At hi rui, v. p. 354, Xo. 3d. Avpapi'rjS. 

The genitive KaXXhumav he compared with Xaiptoo (Eph. Arch. 
1887. p. 1U1. 1. 122b, 123b from Eretria: Ylavaaviw (Bechtel. 
103:10) from Ahdera: AcTo* (Bechtel. 174ei from Chios. In 
general, ride Smytii, up. df. . § 427. and rt\ Stat'ROPoi’LLOs in Eph. 
Arch. 1895, p. 131, note on 10a. 

Ah 

K A A A I M A x H. KaXXtga^. 

Gviwc-stcJc on a roughly wrought "lab of limestone, 0.50 m. 
high. 0.41m. wide. 0.07 m. thick. Across the stone a baud is 
cut, lower and smoother than the re~t of the surface, to receive 
the inscription. The stone was found just north of the circular 
room in the gymnasium and very m-ar the surface. The letters 
are 0.04 m. high and carefully cut. the ends of the strokes being 
gradually broadened. The limbs of the a. X. g and ? ; are slightly 
curved and impart a distinct grace to the letters. Frobably it is 
from the third century. 

AX. 

© E 0 tA 0 T H W eodoTij. 

(Irave .?/c/e on piece of roughly wrought marble. 0.73 m. 
X 0.35 m. x d.15 m., built into tin- wall of a medieval tower on 
the iidandof 1 lagia Triada, ju.-t off the eastern horn of the harbor 
of Eretria. The letters are about O.o4m. high. 

St vL'itoroULi.o". Ath 'Vi//, V, p. '*-34. X<>. 2 1 , T lurjpLTnn] . Xu -JO, Avpavirjs. \\TTjpcvos is 
found on another of the Styra tablet*. Bechtel. 10 : 43s. KrrjpiWa is instanced in 
Atn. Jour. Arch. 1801, p. 248, No. 7. 

Tsuuxtas \ l. c. ) corrected the read ini;' Ai’pi, uayos of Eustratiades [Eph. Arch 
1809, p. 310, No. 404,3, 1 40 i to Avpifiaxos 

50 Cf. .Kick-, p. 184f. 
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VIE 

\ E Y n Q 
1 A Y T O j 

Vr on/ 

\ p J 

Fragment of marble, u.ltj m. broad at the top and 0.17 m. 
liigh. Letter' O.Ol-l m. to n.Ols m. in height. It was found in 
the gymnasium in the northeast corner of the room west of that 
containing the basins. 


VIII. 



On a marble moulding. Surface preserved measures O.oO in. 
by 0.3s rn. The letters are <U>2m. high. Found in the doorway 
of the basin-room of the gymnasium with fragments of sculpture. 


IX. 


^AoYrTt] 

) - A m j 



I ragment ol moulding oi coarse marble irregularlv broken. 
Total height. U.liim.: depth from front to back, 0.12m.: inscribed 
lace, 0.17 m. by U.Oom.: letters. 0.02 m. high. Found near centre 
of canal which surrounds the orchestra in the theatre. 


STAMPED TILES. 

The following fragments of -tamped tiles were all found in 
the gymnasium. 
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1. (a) E P E T F Fragment measures about 0.10 m. by 

0.10 m. by 0.02 m. 

(b ) EPE T 

l c ) ^ 

The height of letters of these three pieces is 0.01b m. All 
are from the same stamp, which reads ’ Eperpiecov. 

A H 

2. ^ p' The tile ha» original breadth 0.17-3 m., and the frag- 
ment is 0.30 m. long. The stamp i< an oval 0.08-3 m. by 
0.043 m.. and the letters are O.ol m. high. There F room at the 
right for another letter in each line (the surface is much worn). 
Proabablv we should read A H M 

E P E 

3. Ah. Fragment 0.07 m. by 0. 03 m. ; letters 0. 010 m. high. 
Probably the stamp was Af/gos (or A ppov) ’Eperpiecov.'' 1 

Rifts 1>. Richardson. 

T. AT. JIeer.mance. 

Athens, February, 1800. 


51 For stamped tile? from Eretria, a- previously found, •■f. Am. Jour. Arch, ix 
i 1894), p 340. note 10. and p. 342, note 10; a Wo Eleventh Annual Report of v.r 
American School at Athens (1891-92), p. 40. 
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NOTES FROM CORINTH. 

Xkw Havi.x. Ci >nii.. June 12. lblJU. 
Editor of Am uric ax .Tourxai. of Ar< hieot.ooy : J/y Dmr Sir — I 
} laml vi ni following extract- from letter- jn-t received from Pro- 
fe-mr- Riehard-on and Wheeler at Athen-. under date of May 27 : 

"We have found the theatre, and have uncovered enough to be 
quite -ure of it. It i- badly broken up. but \ve have plain line- of 
a-eending ,-tep- in three dili'erent place-, eon verging to a point below. 
The -tep- are ill -nine ea-e- deeply worn by foot] irilit-. We i anuot 
uneovi r tin- whole theatre tin- year. -in< e it lie.- tell or fifteen feet 
under around. The importance o! the di-eovt rv ot the theatre lie- oi 
eour-e in it- being. a- you will remember from Pam-ania-. tile key to 
much ot the topography of Corinth. We -eem already near to a 
temple in our work around the upper part of tin* ruroi, -inee we have 
found there -i uiie titty more or h — broken archaic terracotta figur- 
ine-. apparently nmithi wntn. One i- complete, a female divinity, 
n-embhiig Aphrodite rather than Athena, wlm-e temple we -hottld 
expect to find here. -/As TOJ Oeurfuj. . . I do Hot klloW that we could 
have a-ked lor a more -ati-tactory elo-e of our fir-t campaign at 
Corinth than that wlif h we now have. I have repeatedly -aid to 
my-elf and other- in an-wer to the qite-tioii. what form of -ueee-^ I 
would ehoo-e for th i- yi ar. ' to find the theatre." " i R. P>. R. i 

i From II. 1. W .i "The di.-eovery of a magnificent Greek itoa or 
pa — anew ay or -oiin thing o| tin kind, ea-t of the temple, i- al-o a bril- 
liant thing, and bring- it- certainly near to the /tt/ui’ti. ... I am confi- 
dent that thi- i- altogether the nm-t important contribution made 
by any American excavation- to arclueologieal and topographical 
knowledge Fp to date Corinth tia- a blank, -o far a- any knowledge 
ot it- topography iv.e eonccrncd. Now that ;i fixed point i- e-tah- 
1 1 — h < d, 1 ’an -a nia- '.an be read with -onie hope of interpretatiui i. r 
1 111- 1- all wil '1 ll - eel 1 1 - -lilted to the .Jol'Ii.VAt, ilom tlle-e letter-. 

1 am vi i \ trill v \ our-. 


1 ;*»; 


T D. Sfvmoi i;. 
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EXPLORATION OF THE VOLSCIAN CITIES AND ANCIENT ROADS. 
— In connection with the work undertaken on behalf of the American 
School at Rome on the site of ancient Xorha in the Yolseian hills of 
Latium. I attempted to find the line of ancient pre-Roman roads which, 
it appears to me. must have connected Xorha with the other cities of 
the ”\ olscian hills. The roads leading out of the various gates of the 
city were all well marked, and those which descended the mountain- 
side overlooking the Pontine plain could be traced to a considerable 
distance in various directions. Le.-s than half-way down the mountain- 
side the road trifurcated — one branch going northward toward Cora, 
and the other southward toward J.etia; while a third branch went 
directly down to the plain to a pai/H* which occupied a site immedi- 
ately above the medieval town of Ninfa lying so picturesquely ruinous 
at the sources of the stream of that name at the foot of the hill of Xorba. 
\\ ith the assistance of the engineer Cirilli. I fir-t traced the road to 
Cora along the greater part of its extent, discovering in connection 
with it a number of constructions belonging to pug and villas of the 
pre-Roman period. 

At Cora itself we drew up a plan of the Yolseian city with its 
terraces, studied the pre-Roman arched bridge, called the Ponte della 
CaO mi, with its polygonal masonry at each end and its arch and piers 
of squared tula. Reyond Com were traces of further polygonal Con- 
structions which indicate that the road proceeded further in that 
direction I intend to investigate this, in order to ascertain whether 
the road went across the plain to Yelitrae. or passed around the upper 
spur of the Yolseian lulls to Arteiia and Signia. 

At Cora itself we were able to locate the necropolis and to secure 
-ome objects from it dating from the early part of the vm century. 
As none of the neeropoli of these Yolseian cities had been located 
hitherto by areha ologists, this fa< t is of importance, all the more that I 
have succeeded in acquiring the same certitude in the case of the 
neeropoli of two other Yolseian cities. The city-walls of Cora belong 
mostly to the second and third manners of the walls of Nurha, and 
the steepness of the hill on which the city is built led to the con- 
struction of an unusually interesting series of high terraces connected 
by a winding road. 

l!>7 
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1 then returned to Xorba and started on a weeks tramp to dis- 
cover the ancient Yolseian roads to tlie south, ending at Tarracina — 
Anxur, and Fundi. I succeeded in tracing them along almost a con- 
tinuous line from Xorba to Setia. then to Privernum. and finally to 
Tarraeina= Anxur. The road which we followed j)assed along the 
mountain slope overlooking the Pontine plain, on a lower level than 
that between Xorba and bora. and. of course, it was even lower 
still in tlie gap toward Privernum and on part of the way to 
Tarraeina where the plain had to be crossed or 'kirted. Both 
bevond Xorba and toward Privernum we found tun es of a sec- 
ond internal road which connected Se?ze (Setia- and Priternuin 
with Xorba. beside the road on the side of the plain. This second 
road, which I hate not yet carefully investigated. was connected 
on reaching the plain of Privernum with a and temple of 

considerable interest. built in the latest period of Vufreian culture. 
It is to be noted that here and further toward the south the con- 
struction tends le'S to the polygonal and more to the rectangular 
system in courses. 

Among other things I reached the conclusion that the -uppo-ed 
site of ancient Privernum is in reality only the site of the Homan 
city built alter the destruction of the Vobeian eitv. The Yol.-cian 
city must be sought elsewhere. This i- not the place for giving my 
grounds for this < (inclusion. which will appear in the detailed publica- 
tion in the Paper- of the American School. 

A few general fact- ran b- stated m regard to these ancient 
road-. The earliest section, especially around Xorba. Cora and 
Setia. belongs to the early manner (.if construction, and can hardly lie 
later than the vi or vn century i; r. The roads consist ( 1) ofa heavy 
and compact road-1 ed Usually over six metres wide, of rubble which lias 
become a hard <. mu retr and can lie removed in masses : ( 2 1 ofa lower 
retuining-wall of polygonal masonry varying greatly in height, rising 
at times to a height ot four, or live, and even seven metres: (•■>') of an 
upper wall, marking the boundary on the rising side, which is often 
regarded as unnecessary: f4) of various lines of parallel polvgonal 
wall' both above and below the road-line The'e are used especially 
in roiky places, where it is necessary to guard the road against the fall 
of material from above and from tin- undermining of the road-bed. 

It would appear a s it. at a point about halfway between each eitv, 
a structure of considerable extent was projected from the road to 
overlook the plain, though whether fur purpose' of defence or not is 
uncertain At interval', by the side of or below the mad. and even as 
far down as the edge of the plain, there are groups of structures of the 
later polygonal style of the third ami fourth manners, which evidently 
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correspond to the great development of agricultural interests at the 
time of the Volseian supremacy culminating in the sixth century B. c. 

I am at present continuing the survey of the roads and of all the 
ruins of the pre-Roman period between the cities. The work when 
completed will also include the ground-plans of the existing ruins on 
the sites of the Volseian cities themselves, and drawings of the walls, 
showing the various periods and styles of construction. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these plans, for its novelty, will be that of the 
group of polygonal structures on the promontory of Mt. Circeii. 
where I have been able to connect very clearly the plan of the 
ancient city of Circeii with its acropolis, which was. in most un- 
usual fashion, detached from it on an overhanging peak, and 
connected with it by a causeway. Then, on the highest peak, at 
an even greater distance from the ancient city was the original 
sanctuary, the so-called temple of Circe. 

norba. — E xiu.oiiATioN of the Ancient City. — Attention was 
first called to the ancient city of Xorba in 1*29 by an article by 
Gerhard in the publications of the German Institute, illustrated with 
drawings by an architect named Knapp. This article was, however, 
written without much, if any. study of the site, and the plan was 
both inadequate and erroneous. Nine lithographic drawings (folio) 
of its walls and gates by Edward Dodwell were posthumously pub- 
lished (London) in lfv>4 without text. Since interest has been 
again aroused in the ancient cities of T.atium which preceded Rome, 
and the theory has been advanced that in tins entirely unexplored 
region can be found the solution of the problem of Early-Italian 
culture in so far as it was different from the Etruscan — Xorba has 
been regarded ( perhaps only during the last year or two i as the centre 
of any studies that might be undertaken in this matter. On my recom- 
mendation it was decided to make of Xorba the centre of the School's 
explorations in the field during its first year. As so much of the 
ruins of the ancient city remained above ground, the first step to be 
taken was a complete survey of all the existing mill', in the hope 
that, after this was accomplished, the Ministry would be willing to 
allow us to complete this work by following under ground the lines of 
constructions and of streets which still remained to be traced. The 
work of the survey was intrusted to the engineer Girilli. and very 
soon we became skilled in distinguishing the various periods of the 
constructions and the probable course taken by the walls under- 
ground. which we were often obliged to test by sinking surveying 
poles and by other means. In this way the plan of the city was 
traced as completely as was possible under these conditions. At 
present we still hope that our request for permission to carry on 
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the work hy uncovering the hidden parts of the structures will not 
be denied us by the Ministry. 

The city shows one important fact. Its irregular oval shape, the 
position of its gates, and the irregular direction of its streets prove 
that here we have a civilization ol' a character totally different from 
that of the Etruscans, not only in its origin but continuing to differ 
in its historic development. It has no trace of the division into four 
regular sections by the ainhi and the denimnmi >, a division which is 
so common among Italic prehistoric settlements. Etruscan cities, and 
Roman camps, as to become a < animal point in the question of origin, 
being connected with the religious consecration of the city. This 
absence of the ninlo and da mini a h confirmed as a general char- 
acteristic of the Latin and Volseian cities by an examination of the 
plans of Cora and Sigma. 

The early date of the foundation of Xorl>u is confirmed hy a 
careful study of the successive periods of construction, the latest of 
which — setting aside the reconstruction of the temples — cannot he 
later than the fifth century In fact it would be difficult to place 
the foundation ot the city at a date later than the ninth century n. c. 

The circuit of the walls is complete and measures about three 
kilometre". It had three large gates and one small one, beside 
postern*. One gate is defended by a round tower, and the weak side 
ot the wall, toward the bill", is defended at an angle hy a bastion 
which still remains to a height of almost bO feet. The walls were 
built in the first and -croud manners, and two side" were afterwards 
rebuilt in the third manner. 

A" «':i" so often the ca-e in the primitive cities of Middle Italy, 
the wall-circuit enclosed two hills The lamer hill was the acropolis, 
the smaller hill was the -acred centre with the two principal temples. 
I here were, however, two other temple", one on the acropolis aiul 
the ether on a point jutting out toward the Pontine plain An 
immense open cistern, nearly a hundred feet square, was constructed 
on the slope of the acropolis-hill, and appears to have supplied the 
entire city with water, being connected bv a network of passages 
with an interesting series ot well' by means of which one can locate 
the position and estimate the size of the various houses, as well as 
determine in a measure the direction of the streets. It was possible 
also to determine, even without regular excavation, the position, direc- 
tion and character of several of the city streets. They were paved 
with slabs of medium 'i/e. according to the method afterwards 
adopted by the Romans, and were provided with a raised sidewalk 
on each side, lhe upper or main part of the city, which ran around 
the base ot the two bills, appear" to have been entirely re-modelled 
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and reconstructed during the third period. Until that time the 
natural outlines of the ground were probably left without much 
change: a large number of other ancient cities, as for example, 
Rusellae, never got beyond this stage. But at some period, perhaps 
in the seventh or sixth centuries — during what I regard as the third 
period — immense inner bastions were built to sustain broad artificial 
terraces, and the streets and lines of houses were then planned as they 
remained until the destruction of the city. It is evident from the 
few fragments remaining above ground that the temples at least were 
rebuilt in the fourth or even the third century ji. c.: and all over the 
hill there are fragments of tiles and pottery of that period. It was in 
the year 82 b. c. that the city was besieged by the troops of Sylla, 
and, being betrayed, was Set on fire by its inhabitants, who perished 
rather than surrender. After that it was not inhabited, though in 
imperial times a villa appears to have been erected at the base of the 
acropolis-hill. In Pliny's time it was a ruin visited by curious 
travellers, and so it has remained ever since : two modern towns 
growing up in its vicinity, one below, named Ninth, which was 
abandoned before the close of the Middle Ages, and the other on the 
opposite edge of the same mountain-spur as the ancient city, and 
perpetuating its name down to the present time in the form of Norma. 

CONCA— SATRICUM.- -About half-way between Porto d'Anzio 
(ancient Anti urn) and Yelletri i anc. Yditnu \ is a cmnk or farm 
called Co.nva. About here was placed the ancient city of Svnsru'M. 
which was captured by L’oriolanu- together with Longula, Pollusca 
and Corioli. In the xm century a medieval l’orfre~< was constructed, 
in part of the material of the ancient walls. The site has been 
studied. In fact. M. de la Blanchere. then a member of the French 
School at Rome, made a study of Conea which he published a- a 
volume of the Illhlwfhi qua d/'s hj'nh'x I'l'tttinii.'.rx d Alhitn* it tit TlmuC. 
During the past summer. M. Graillot. at pre-ent a member of the 
French School, again undertook a study of the ancient site. It 
was also visited in the autumn by Professor Helhig, on the invitation 
of the owner. Signor Maz/.oleni, and at Helbig’s recommendation 
Count Tyszkiewicz, the well-known collector, agreed to join the 
proprietor in an excavation. The excavation was placed in charge 
of M. Graillot. hut. at the beginning, an experienced excavator, who 
formerly had charge of the government excavations, in the Faliscan 
region, Francesco Mancinelli. was called to Fom a, and he located more 
exactly the tombs of the neeropoli and the site of the ancient city 
and temples. There appears to l>e some dispute as to priority of 
discovery of the exact location of the temple of Dea Matuta. which 
will later he mentioned, but into this question it is not my province 
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tu enter. Mancinelli on his departure sent one of his experienced 
excavators to carry on the work under M. Graillot's direction. 

The first discovery of importance was that of an interesting 
temple. As soon as this was known the Government Archaeological 
Commission took part in its exploration, first by the sending of Sig. 
Pasqui and then 1 >y the intervention of Comm. Barnabei. head of the 
Department of Excavations at the Ministry, and Count C’ozza, whose 
special studies in Etruscan architecture have made him the greatest 
living authority on this .subject. Very soon a number of terra- 
cottas belonging to the decoration of the temple began to appear, 
especially antefixes. The-e belonged to several periods and showed 
the various stages of development and reconstruction of the temple 
from the beginning of the sixth century down to the close of the 
fourth century. Similar proofs of these vicissitudes came to light in 
excavating the structure itself, for the foundation- walls revealed the 
changes of ground-plan corresponding to the various reconstructions. 
The earliest period wa- that of the early •• Etruscan v temple of red 
tufa with the large wide nl(n; the next with a narrower cella of 
temporary i oii-truetion. while a second temple of white tufa was 
being built. The most important change was. that the fourth 
reconstruction involved the change to a monumental peripteral temple 
with decorations on a superb scale 

The style of the antefixes and gable-sculptures is purely Greek, 
but they are of terracotta, as was the Italian custom. There are two 
heads belonging to a series of figures of the close of the sixth century 
lain-') H i whicli are unsurp i-se 1 in Italy or Greece tor the beauty 
and delicacy ol their workmanship. 

The discovery i- altogether one of tin- most important made in 
Italy of late years. It merits a lull account in this .Journal: con- 
iseipiently. I shall defer giving further details until the excavations 
have made further progress. They were stopped bv order of the 
government alter a lew dav- work. The owner was allowed to 
pro- col after a while. The Ministry decided to itself undertake the 
exi a\ atioii on account of it- importance. 

Many tomb- are now being opened in the necropolis, and tliev 
date Ironethc vn and vi centuries They are espeeiallv remarkable 
tor the large number of oljeits and pieces of amber. Two report- 
have t h ii- far been publi-hed. One. by M. Graillot. entitled Lt> 
T in [Jr ih- < appeared in the Jan.-April No. of the HHmuje-i 
il. .1 rrfii nliii/H till I J i iti it i'h of the French School in Koine: the other, 
by ( oinm Karnabii and Count Cozz.i, appeared in the -faiiuarv 
number of the A 'iir.it tln/h Saul. The especial importance of there 
excavations of Satrieum will he evident when we realize that they 
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;ire giving us for the first time important specimens of the art and 
industries current in the plain-cities of Latium during the first cen- 
turies after the foundation of Rome. 

NARCE (near Mazzano). — At and near a hill called Faroe. close 
to the modern town of Mazzano. not far from Campagnano. in the 
centre of the Faliscan region, the discovery was made, some time 
since, of an earlv city and necropolis of the viii. vir. and succeeding 
centuries. Some account of this discovery is given in the govern- 
ment publication M"«> Fuli'rn. in the series ot the Afiul. ilei I.mrci. 
The upper gallery in the Faliscan Museum at the Villa Giulia at 
Rome is almost entirely filled with the results of the excavations 
made here, while a considerable part of the material has been sold. 
The latest excavations have been carried on. in different parts of the 
necropolis, by Sig. Benedetti and by Sig. Mancinelli. The tombs 
opened are well-tombs and trench-tombs of the i.x. viii. and vji cen- 
turies. and represent onlv the archaic period. Neither is there any 
trace of foreign importations. 

The greatest novelty brought out by Rcnedetti's tombs has been 
the use in the earliest vases, especially in the \ illanova eineiarv 
unis, of a surface-decoration of lead. Tn the earliest examples the 
lead is put on very irregularly and clumsily in narrow strips, forming 
'ii iixtibi? : in later examples the lead appears to have been applied, 
more regularly, in a state of fusion. This ornamentation is so easily 
rubbed off in removing the dirt that it undoubtedly had existed on 
vases previously found without being noticed, having been cleaned 
oil’ before coming into the hands of the archeologists. In one ease 
the s mt'tiko on the top> of the cover of a cinerary urn i' formed not ot 
hands but of flat balls of lead. 

The series of tombs of the earliest period excavated by Man- 
cinelli contained a number of important novelties. They give, in 
the first place, a more complete series, than was heretofore known, 
of cinerary urns illustrating the development of the \ illanova type 
both in form and decoration. Then, what is entirely new. there are 
a number of’ the vase-supports in the form of double cones (under 
which the lire was built) which have caryatid figures both painted 
and in relief. One has a single row and another a double row ot 
the figures in relief of extremely primitive workmanship. 

vulci — Some excavations were carried on at \ ulei during ls9-> by 
Sig. Mancinelli. on the propertv of Prime Torlonia. 1 he excavator 
opened a number of tombs of different periods and styles — well- 
tombs. trench-tombs, and chamber-tombs. Two ot the ehamber- 
tombs contained objects of interest, t >no had burials ot two different 
periods, attested bv the presence of both Corinthian and black-figured 
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vases. The second hud a group of Corinthian vases as tineas any 
ever found in a single tom! > in Italy. One was especially remarkable 
for its central zone of processional figures, and another for its gorgon- 
head. showing that although made undoubtedly in Greece, it was 
made for the Etruscan market and for the Etruscan ritual. These 
vases will be published and illustrated, as they have been secured 
for the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

BENEVENTUM. — C.\' i' or Tin: Ala ii or Tka.iax. — As part of the 
work of the new American School in Rome it w,i< decided to make 
moulds and easts of the sculpture' of the triumphal arch of Trajan at 
Beneventiun. This arch is in a better state of preservation than 
those in Rome. Its sculptures also are liner in style and more 
important as a series thin any other The processional frieze 
encircling all four 'ides of the monument under the cornice is unique. 

The permission of the Government was most grai iously granted. 
The work was entrusted to the ablest moulder in Italy, Sig. Annibale 
Piernovelli. whose work of moulding the column of Marcus Aurelius 
for the German Institute last year w.i' sir successful. The expense of 
the work is met by .-ub-cripnoiis raised by the ellurts of Professor 
Warren, temporary chairman, and Professor.' Hale and Frothingham. 
Director' of the School for the pa't year 

Isets of the casts are going to the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. to the Art Jii'titute of Chicago, and to the University 
of Michigan. Ann Arbor. Complete sets or single pieces will be 
'tipplicd by the School to any institution. 

All the figured reliefs of the arch, except those which are 
duplicates or an. very hadly injured, will he moulded. These 
coii'ist ot (1 i three rows each <4 tour large reliefs: i'2i two rows of 
tour small reliefs; CD the frieze: (4) tour colossal allegorical figures in 
the spandril' of the arch — all on the out'ide; (~> < two large proces- 
sional relief' of the same size and style as the famous ones of the 
arch of Titus, on the interior of the arch. 

1 he strong portraiture in some of the heads (cspeciallv those of 
I raj. in hini'i-lt i the ideal beauty ot some of the figures (cspeciallv 
tho-e <>t the god' and allegorical personages i show the hand not onlv 
ot a remarkable artist, hut ot one who was nil loubtedlv a Greek. 

lheworkot moulding will be finished by the beginning of June. 
As there i~ no 'eries of ends of monumental Roman sculpture in the 
market, even of an inferior cliaraeter, these casts of the arch will be 
extremely valuable to all museums for historical illustration. 

A. L. Fiioitiim.iiam. -In. 
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CREECE. 

THE SPREAD OF WORKS OF GREEK ART THROUGHOUT EUROPE. — 
Mr. Arthur J. Evans delivered in Edinburgh the fourth of this year'? 
course of the Ilhind lectures in arelneology. The subject wa? : The like 
of Late Ciltic Cultnn on the Continent, anil iti Mix-Htlh uir < hn meter. 

Mr. Evans said, besides the contact with the ancient Venetian? 
referred to in the preceding lecture, the Celtic- art was largely influ- 
enced by direct commercial intercourse with Greece. Finds of this 
period containing Greek vessels of sixth- and fifth-centurv fabric are 
scattered over a wide area from Central Eastern France to Moravia. 
Among the most characteristic of the objects thu? imported are bronze 
tripods, hydrias. numerous beaked wine-vases or oenoehoes. flat howls 
of bronze like the preceding, and painted vases. The-e were orig- 
inally described by Dr. Lindenschmit and others as Etruscan, but 
their Greek origin wa? now in almost all cases authenticated, and 
bespeaks a very lively commerce with Hellenic land-. The gen- 
eral range of the finds tends to -how that the hulk of these object? 
came by Adriatic route?. Some came from Corinthian and Cheladian 
workshops, others from Magna Graecia, and in the Roseninscl. ill 
Bavaria, were found fragments of painted pottery which was probably 
derived from Tarentum. The greater part of the?e imported objects 
Were found beside skeletons, often associated with remains of chariots. 

At Grachtvyl. in the Canton of Berne, was found under these condi- 
tions a hydrin of sixth-century Greek fabric, and with it a late-Hall- 
statt sword, and in a contemporary deposit at La Garonne, in the 
Cbte d'Or, a tripod similar to one found at Olympia. At Purkheim. 
near Speyer, in the remains of a tumulus was found another tripod 
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ami bronze vessel-* of fifth-century ilate. similar to one found at Vulc-i. 
Similar limb belonging to this period are specially frequent in the 
Valley of the Saar, and in the-e and kindred deposits we already begin 
to see the beginnings of indigenous Celtic imitations of some of the 
imported Greek models. In the barrow* of the Marne ami other 
cemeteries of Champagne we see imported oenoclmes and painted 
vases associated with arms and ornaments of pronounced "Late 
Celtic character. Remarkable to nb-moups of the same class, 
belonging in this case to the fourth century, n. c.. are seen in the bar- 
rows excavated at AVald-Algesheim. between the Saar and Xahe. and 
at Eygenbilson. near Tongres. 

It thus appears that from the sixth century before our era onward 
there was a continual How of < meek commerce into these East-Gauli'h 
regions, exercising a modifying influence on the later Hallstatt culture, 
and contributing an important factor to the formation of the Late- 
( 'eltie art. A1 >out 400 is. < .. 1 >etbre the great Gaulish invasions. Gaulish 
swarms sacked Rome and occupied Northern Italv. and at the same 
time the Belgic tribes pushed westward to Britain, while others 
advanced to the Pyrenees and penetrated to Spain. Eastward the 
Ihmubian countries were overrun, Delphi plundered, and Celtic king- 
doms founded in Thrace, and, finally, in part of Asia Minor — the later 
Galatia. Nor wa* this all. Bodies of mercenaries took service with 
Greeks, Etruscan*, and Carthaginians in Sicily. Central Italy. Maced on. 
and elsewhere. The position ot the Celtic tribes liccam ■ thus cosmo- 
politan, and we must be prepared to find traces of very various 
influences. The migration which turned a large part of North Italy 
into "Cisalpine Gaul" has left its trace- in cemeteries like that of 
Marzahotto. the counterpart of those of Champagne: and this settle- 
ment in the Po Valley greatly promoted the ditfu-ion of Italian 
civilization among the Gaul*. More to the east their Danubian exten- 
sion brought them into contact with a special Pontic or Greeo-Sevthian 
culture, ofishoots of which, moreover, into Central Europe had been 
already illustrated by iimls like that of Vettcrsfeld, in Sile-ia 

Mr. Evans suggested that it was through the intimate contact with 
the Pannonian and Illyrian tribes (which may have begun much 
earlier) that the Celtic craftsmen became acquainted with that survival 
of the spiral -y-tem ot ornament of which the pure Hallstatt culture 
had preserved but little, but which, as had been already pointed out. 
is found in the Bo-nian remains of the Early Iron-Age. and forms a 
di'tingui-hed feature of the Latest Bronze-Age of Hungary, which 
overlap* the Hull-tatt Period in the Alps. These spiraliform motives. 
whi< li henceforth become an inseparable part of latc-Celtie ornaments, 
may in thi- way be traced back by a lineal descent to the much earlier 
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spiral decoration of the Aegean countries, of which that of Mykenai 
itself was an offshoot. This system had been spread by the old course 
of the amber commerce to the Bronze-Age population of Scandinavia, 
by whom it seems to have been propagated in a limited degree to the 
Orkneys, Scotland, and Ireland. But this earlier wave had long been 
spent, and it was the Later-Celtie invaders who brought the Celtic spiral 
system back, as it still survived almost within the memory of man- 
in the decoration, for instance, of Highland pistols — to our islands. 
This was a later branch of the same parent trunk, but the question 
naturally arose : Where were its roots? In the Aegean Hands this 
spiral system went batk to the third millennium before our era. and 
the lecturer himself had long suspected that this early European sys- 
tem fitted on to that of xii-dvnastv Egypt, where the scarabs showed 
that the returning spiral decoration— in Egypt of very remote origin- 
attained its apogee. 

Mr. Evans had undertaken a journey to Krete — the natural link 
between the Aegean world and Egypt — partly owing to the belief that, 
he would there find the “missing link." in the shape of imported 
Egyptian models. This expectation has been fullv realized. He 
found traces of a strong xn-dynasty influence (c. 2-SOO n. c. ), and side 
by side with Egyptian scarabs indigenous K retail seal stones copied 
from them, some with the returning spiral motive, a-, found elsewhere 
on Aegean sites. Mr. Evans ventured to consider this proof of the 
ultimate connection of the European spiral system, such as the Celts 
carried to its greatest perfection, with that of ancient Egypt to be 
absolute and final. — _Y. Y. Tin as, .lan. 10. ‘tM>: from I-’ilinh. Scotsman. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEI LENOS-MYTH. — At the Feb. 5 meeting of 
the English Arelucologieal Institute. Mr. T.u.ronai Ely exhibited, and 
read a paper on. a terracotta figure found in Kvpros hv Major Ales- 
sandro ili Ccsnola. and published in Salmniniu as “a bearded Hercu- 
les .. in a lion-skin. Mr. Ely showed that this was incorrect, and 
that the figure was that of Seilenos. of a somewhat refined type. 
Seilenos was a favourite subject with artists of every kind. A cast 
was shown of the unique tetradraehm of .Etna with the head of 
Seilenos. Mr. Ely traced the development of Seilenos from an inde- 
pendent Asiatic deity of flowing water (as on the Ficoroni eixtn) to the 
position of a drunken servant of Dionysos. As to outward form, the 
lowest type is the Bapposeilenos. A nobler conception is found when 
Seilenos appears as the guardian of the infant Dionysos. Like other 
water-deities, Seilenos was gifted with wisdom and prophetic powers. 
To idyllic poetry he is what Teiresias is to tragedy and Kali-lias to 
epic verse. Though sometimes confounded with Satyrs, he is dis- 
tinctly their superior, as ill the Satyrie drama and in the pageants of 
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the Ptolemies Hi.- rugged features were well adapted for gnjlli and 
to ward off the evil eve. Like Pan. lie termed an excellent toil for 
Eros and other tvpes of youthful beauty so prevalent in later Greek 
art. Mr. Ely came to the conclusion that his terracotta represented 
an actor plaving the part of Seilenos. — .Vhrn.. Feb. 29, 9b. 

CARPETS SPREAD BEFORE THE SHRINES OF THE GODS.— At the 
November meeting of the Arehamlogical Society oi Berlin. Gerties 
spoke of the most recent publications and said that Ussixg in his 
.1 i><ih I'nrtlu iKiflTi'itt a had come independently to the same 

conclusions which Redner laid before the society some time ago. and 
supported them by an instructive inscription from the Bull, ik Corf. 
TICK I ) . i in. p 824 i. in which the dedication of a carpet and several 
seats to the Mother of the Gods at Chios is mentioned, so that no 
doubt remains that carpet' were used to spread before the shrines ot 
the gods. — ]>1‘] 1 . 189b. No. 4. 

DATE OF THE POLITEIA OF ARISTOTLE.— M. FoCCART has turned 
to account an inscription of Rhamnous (UpaR-ruca of the Arch. 8oe. of 
Athens, pub. in 1898. p. Id;, the most ancient document in which 
mention is made of a bj*m(le<s i middle of the iv century ), for the pur- 
pose of corroborating the reading kikt/j i/rT/y in the 1‘oUtrin of Aristotle 
(chap, xi.ii). He has elsewhere cited arguments, taken from inscrip- 
tions of Oropos. for placing the drawing up of this work between 884 
and 882 : the mention of the archon Kephisophon i 829-8 > is an addi- 
tion made after the jiublii atioii of the book. — 8. 1!. in RA. Get. '9b. 

THE THYMELE IN GREEK theatres. — In the October number of the 
(Jn.Krnl Rtrleii. Mr. A. 1>. Look has a paper On tin: Tfn/mJe in Greth 
Th nt rci. which 1 egins with tin- following sentence: "Modern repro- 
ductions of the Greek drama have familiarized Us with the appearance 
ot a square altar to Dionysos mounted on steps and standing in the 
centre of a circular orchestra. This altar, customarily inscribed 
AIONYCOY. is -spoken of as the Gy/AV./. Thu orthodox further 
explain that in it we have a relic of the old ditliyrambic performance : 
it carries us back— they say — to the seventh or sixth century n. c. 
when a < horns sane and danced round a rustic altar in honor of the 
vintage god." The accuracy of this definition has already been 
questioned, and this paper is an attempt to clear up the question in so 
tar as it relati s to the cult of Dionysos. From the evidence of vases, 
altars, and other monuments the writer concludes: “We shall not 
then he mistaken if we suppose that the normal service of Dionysos 
comprised an ottering by tire on the /3«> /.ds. and an offering without 
tire oil the T/G~e6t — both taking [dace in the visible presence of the 
god." The writer shows how this evidence of temple-offerings throws 
light upon the arrangement of the theatre through the close analog v 
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of the theatre through the close analogy of the theatre to those of 
the temple in Dionysiac services. It appears that in the primitive 
Dionysiac service the thymfk was a table upon which victims were 
cut up, and that the rustics who sang, or the actor who declaimed, did 
so standing on this table while the audience remained on the ground. 
The testimony of the text (especially that of Pollux j is continued by 
that of the vase-paintings, especially by Archaic Boeotian pottery dis- 
covered on the site of the Kabeirion at Thebes. These vases, and 
especially one in the British Museum, are caricatures of actual reli- 
gious services. The writer concludes : " ( 1 > The early rpairtia resem- 
bled a stage ; (2) the early rpa-CCa was used as a stage both by singers 
and by the actor. The inference is obvious — the early Tpd-e^a was the 
early stage. This identification completes the analogy between the 
theatrical performance and the ordinary ritual of Dionysos. The 
latter postulated a cultus-statue with the customary fhguAtu, <•/:. a 
/laigos and a rpu-n-e&i. The former has now been shown to have com- 
plied with these conditions. The statue and the /Ao/ads stood in the 
orchestra: the rpil-z^a was none other than the stage." The author 
goes on to investigate the relative position in the theatre of XoytLov and 
OvfiiX-i] The former being parallel to the tangent of the orchestral 
circle and the latter being somewhat doubtful, the orthodox view 
being that it occupied the central point of the circle. The evidence 
in regard to this opinion is very thoroughly discussed, and all the 
monumental evidence hitherto discovered is utilized. His conclusion 
is that in all probability in the middle of the fifth century, at least, 
the ihjiiiick stood almost immediately in front of a low stage with the 
statue of the god on one side — an arrangement corresponding to that 
employed in the regular ritual of Dionysos. As the staae step by 
step encroached upon the orchestra, the thymcl < . originally a separate 
block, became merged in the stage so as to project from it. and finally 
disappeared into it. so that the stage thenceforward appropriated its 
name and is known either as loyiion or thyim le. the transition being 
probably complete by the middle of the fourth century. 

the GUITAR in GREEK ART. — Stringed musical instruments are 
divided into two great categoric'. Those which, like the harp, are 
composed of a frame and sounding-box upon which are strung open 
strings to be 'truck by the lingers or by the plectrum : each vibrating 
throughout its entire length can give but one sound, always the 
same. In the other class, to which belong the lute, guitar and the 
violin, the sounding-board is surmounted by a long neck. The strings, 
ordinarily few in number, are stretched from one end to the other. 
By pressing a string with a linger of the left hand against anv point 
upon the neck, while striking it lower down with the right hand, one 
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can shorten the vibrations at will, and consequently produce sounds 
more or less high. ( >f these two classes of instruments, the first was 
by far the most well-known in antiquity : to it belonged the only 
really national musical instruments of Greece — the lyre and the 
kltharn. The necked instruments are rarely referred to. They are 
included, however, in a variety of stringed instruments mentioned by 
Nikomachos i reign of Tiberius). Xikomachos. wrongly likening the 
monochord to the -ainvLp' is. takes it as a type of a whole group of 
instruments founded upon the -ame principle, but which differed 
according to the number of strings. According to Pollux, the mono- 
chord i analogous to the modern rnhnh of Cairo) was used bv the 
Arabs, while the —uioovpo. identh al with the former -dvduvpos of Xiko- 
macho~, was of Assyrian origin and had three strings. 

Another exotic instrument of this class, the owoui^os had four 
strings. Concerning the ~;/ktis of Sappho, tlm descriptions arc contra- 
dictory: certain texts make it reseml.de a harp and identify it with 
the iiiiiiihiFk ; others give it only two strings. Whatever may have 
beeii the precise nature of these instruments, there is no doubt, accord- 
ing to the text of Xikomnchos. that all or a greater part of them 
possessed a meehanism admitting an artificial shortening of the strings 
by means of iingor-pn.— uro. which alone allows a truly artistic use of 
such elementary instruments. 

All of those instrument', the names of which the ancient authors 
have handed down to U'. are expressly qualified a- barbarian inven- 
tion'. Thi' .ittribution is c oniirmed by Egyptian and Assyrian monu- 
ment'. wliieli show U' that many instrument' of thi' kind wore in use 
throughout the Orient in most ancient times. It is evident, then, that 
tln yrame thence to Given- l.y way of Plioaiii ia and l.ydia. Well 
diffused through archaic art. they fell into discredit after the Medean 
wars, to come into favor again in the iv century r. < .. and especially 
in the Alexandrian cpoi h. 

For the hi'toiy of tic ini rod net ion ol 1 1 m-e necked instruments into 
the Hellenic world, it would he interesting to note at what preci-e 
i poi !i tin y ap].i a red. di-appeaied. and reappi ared upon the figured 
monument'. Tn IS.j'u K von Jan contested that ela."ie art knew and 
repri seined iii'ti unieiit' of this kind, but in lvs] Stephani. < ommeiit- 
ing on a diver patera found near Irbit. the central motive of which is 
a figure placing upon a lyre, refuted this allirmatiou and enumerated 
ten relict' nt Roman sarcophagi upon whii-h m-i-kcd instruments were 
i epj'f -cntei l. t[. von Jan contended that of all of these representa- 
tion- not one wa- from iiive e. and. at the -anie time, that the repub- 
lican epo> h "i lb nne had not furnished a single example. 
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There are, however, three monuments all of Greek origin, all ante- 
rior to the Roman empire, which clearly represent instruments of this 
family. (1) The first figure is that of a muse from a triad of reliefs 
discovered by M. Fougeres at Mantineia in 1887. These reliefs are 
known to have decorated a base upon which stood a celebrated group 
by Praxiteles. We are certainly in the presence of a work of the middle 
of the iv century, and we see that in this epoch the i uindourn was suffi- 
ciently in use and sufficiently in favor in Greece for a sculptor to make 
it an attribute of a muse at the same time with the national Vitlwrn. 
which is played by one of her sisters. The muse of Matincia. like all the 
analogous figures upon sarcophagi, presses the strings with the left 
hand and plays with her right. The instrument resembles a long 
spoon in it- form and in the proportions of neck to bowl. The con- 
tours of the sounding-box are cut at sharp angles and not rounded off 
as in other specimens. i2i A seiond example is found in a terra- 
cotta figurine from Tanagra, recently acquired bv the Louvre. This 
statuette is one of the most charming and graceful lottnd in the I!o.o- 
tian necropolis. It is easily attributable to the epoch of Alexander. 
The young woman, or muse, is seated upon a rock; her attitude 
recalls that of the Mantim-ian muse. It is di-tinguished by the ele- 
gance of her toilet, the aristocratic form of the hand', and her exqui- 
site youthful grace. The instrument, lighter ami 'hotter than in tin- 
relief. has the shape of an elongated pear: the handle is not separated 
from the soimdinu-box by a sharp angle, but by an elegant curve 
forming an insensible transition. The musician holds her paadouru 
lmri/.ontally after the fa-hion of the mandolin or guitar, and not 
inclined as does the Mantineian muse i M i Another figurine from 
Myrin.i i recently acquired by the Louvre, a little Eros of playtul 
movement but crude execution, is also represented with one of these 
instrument'. The guitar, tormed very like that of the 'tutuottc ot 
Tanagara, appears heavy for the child who play* it. Contrary to the 
Usage. he holds the iii'trument on his arm. the neck down, the bowl 
up. but it. is 'till the right hand which touche' the 'trings. Thi- 
figurine, which must date from the second century n. > , h the only 
example known in Gra-co-Roman art of a guitar-playing Eros. 

The patera of Irhit. mentioned above, makes, it is true, an extep- 
tion. This give' us an Eros playing a guitar and seated upon a lion, 
but this object, as Stephani points out. is a Sassanian work. It is 
intere'Ung to compare it with the figure from Myrina. Stephani h.i' 
well said that the Persian artist is inspired by two motives frequent in. 
Greek art — the lvrieist Eros, and Eros on a lion: lie has combined 
them and modified them to the custom of his countrymen in giving 
Eros a posture and an instrument with which they were familiar. 
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In all probability the three monument-; here described are not the 
nnly representation.' of the guitar in Hellenic art. It would lie 
remarkable if vase-paintings, principally archaic, did not offer an 
example. On the other hand, the reliefs upon Roman sarcophagi are 
little more than topics from originals of the Alexandrian epoch. — 
Thi:oi>obe Reixai h, in REG. 1S9-5. pp. 371-78. 

THE SUBJECT OF THE SO-CALLED ALEXAN DER - SARCOPHAGUS. — 
Amongst the rich Linds made in the necropolis of Sidon in 18*7. the 
most magnificent is undoubtedly the highly decorated, polychromatic 
sarcophagus which has been known as the Alexander sarcophagus. 
The designation of this sarcophagus as that of Alexander the Great 
has not withstood criticism. The various subsequent hypotheses fall 
into two groups- according to some (Ilanidy, Ferret, conditionally 
Winter; it belonged to a Macedonian general, such as Parmenion and 
Perdikkas : according to others > T. lfeinaeh and Studniczka i it belonged 
to a Persian or Oriental great personage i according to Studniczka 
Abdalonymo'. king of Sidon). These interpretations in like manner 
cannot withstand criticism. The subjects represented upon this sarco- 
phagus are The Rattle of Alexander, The Lion-Hunt. The Panther- 
Hunt. two scenes of Warfare and a Murder. The fact that Alexander 
hini'clf i' represented in one i if the~e reliefs and that the central figure 
appears alternately in Greek and Persian costume suggests that the 
sarcophagus belonged to one of the immediate followers of Alexander, 
of whom the mo-t probable seems to be J.aomcdoii of Mytilene. who 
immediately after Alexander's death in 323 was satrap of Rabylonia. 
Syria, and Pho-nicia. In the scene representing The Battle of Alex- 
ander. Laomedon appears a- tin- central figure, represented, as he well 
might have been, as the youthful companion of the king. In the 
I.ion-Hunt. lie L again tin-central figure in company with Alexander, 
and is clad in Persian eo-tume. In the Panther-Hunt he again appears 
in Persian co.'tumc. Laomedon may well have engaged in 'Ueh sport 
in the animal park of Sidon. In one of the pediments of the sarco- 
phagus is represented a murder-scene, which may he interpreted a- 
that of Meleagros. Meleagros had been designated by Alexander as 
satrap for Plnenieia and Co-lesyria. and only by his death could Laom- 
edon secure the province. The two remaining scenes were scenes of 
warfare ami treachery such a~ characterized the period. The rule of 
Laomedon was a short one la-ting only three years. In the same room 
with this sarcophagus were found three others, one of which may have 
been that of Laomedon ‘s wife, the other, a< Hamdy has suggested, that 
ot the regent Perdikkas and of his sister Atalante. It was appro- 
priate that Laomedon should he buried in Sidon. Though captured 
and carried to Karia his body was probably brought to Sidon bv the 
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friend of Perdikkas (who was probably also Laomedon's personal 
friend] Eumenes of Kardia. The sarcophagus of Laomedon, as we 
may now well call it, was pvohahly made in Sidon itself in the year 
319 or 31S «. c. The other three sarcophagi appear to have heen 
made in the same workshop. — W. Jideich in JAI, 1 S9">, pp, 165-S2. 

TWO SEPULCHRAL LEKVTHOI. — PEKt Y GARDNER publishes ill the 
JUS ( vol. xv, p. 32d ) a lekythcw from Eretria and a second from 
Athens, both recently acquired for the Ashmolean Museum. The 
peculiar feature of the first is a Winged Nike in place of the u-ual 
mourning woman. The second lekytlios varies from the usual design 
in placing in the hands of the female figure a mu ail bier containing 
the body of a dead child. 

AN Athenian LEKYTHOS.— An Athenian lekytlws recently acquired 
by the British Museum is interesting in two aspects. Find the design 
upon it illustrates the use to which such Uki/thui were put. W'e see a 
woman [apparently a mourner > carrying offerings for the dead. In her 
right hand is a funereal lekythos of the same shape as the one oil 
which the design occurs. In her left hand is a basket of fruit and a 
colored sash to bind around the stele oil the tomb. Secondly, is the 
inscription beside her IIut/jokM «) yd/m On first thought one might 
suppose that the vase-painter must have intended to represent one of 
the women who, according to the Iliad < xix.3 >1 (.mourned ostensibly 
for Patroklos. each having her own sorrows. Put the scene on tile 
vase is oftoo ordinary a nature to ju-tily such interpretation. However, 
the above lines from the Iliad became the basis of a Greek proverb. 
IIuTpo/bW — poct>u<xis, and it seems that this vase is a direct illustration of 
thi' proverb. The inscription is not placed on the stele, which besides 
would be in front of her were there one. but it is painted on a tablet 
hanging behind lier and she turns toward it. The position of the 
hand stretched backward is contrary to the rule, which was to raise 
and stretch forward the hand. The drawing of the vase belongs to a 
late stage, the severe period. The lines are refined, the composition 
good, the drapery is rendered in fine lines, and the color is delicately 
applied. — A. S. Murray. JUS, lsvi.j. p. 1U2. 

ATTIC VASE IN FORM OF A BUST OF ATHENA. — In the British Museum 
is an Attic vase of most finely carved workmanship which belongs to 
the class of vases greatly m vogue in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury, the front part of which B usually pressed in a mould and the 
back part colored and varnished like a red-figured vase of the period. 

The present instance B an aryballo- in the form of a bust of Athena : 
it is nearly intact, the only part broken away being the calix-form 
lip of the va<e. It stands 2 I cm. in height. The bust is cut off 
immediately below the lower base of the breasts and rests on a plinth 
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about 1 cm. high, which is varnished hack and front. It is modelled 
entirely in the round, hut the back of both drapery and helmet are 
decorated with the patterns usual in this class of aryballos. The whole 
of the front part was covered with white engobe on which the colors 
and gilding were laid. The llcsb and the helmet are left in this 
white. The necklace, aegis. and the hair, with the details of the 
helmet are picked out in gold. The lips arc painted vermilion and 
the same color is used for the interior of the drapery. The eyts were 
apparently painted blue where in nature they are white, but it was 
not possible to decide bow the eye-ball was treated. The edge of the 
hollow of the eye is very clearly and sharply modelled. The head 
ha- a slight tendency downward and forward to the spectator's lelt. 
which reveals much more of the left .side of the face and neck than of 
the right. The forms of the body arc large and powerful, but the 
same careful modelling is seen here as in the face. The measurements 
correspond quite nearly to those which < haractcrize the sculptures of 
the Attic School between the period of the Olympian sculptures and 
those of Pol vkleitos. It gives importance to the vase, over others of 
its class, that it could not possibly have been pressed from a mould, 
which is proved by the crispness of the modelling and by the under- 
cutting of part of the surface, but. must of all. by the treatment of the 
hair, which is treated like a mass of twisted snakes. The whole 
de-igii is characteristic of the type of Athena in her helmet, though 
not in her warlike mood. The treatment of the hair referred to above 
is rarely found on fem.de heads : the neaiest analogy is perhaps the 
beautiful serie- of Syracusan coins which have been pointed out by 
Furtwaengler as of Attic Phcidian origin, and in spitcofthc Corinthian 
helmet there can be little doubt that the figure in question is a free 
rendering of one of the great Athrnas of the Phcidian school, possibly 
of the Parthenon itself, made at Athens not later than 430 u. i. and 
otfomig in its coloring an illu-tration in miniature of the el Its t pro- 
duced by the chryselephantine method — (’. Smith, .TITS, IS!).!, p, 1S4. 

MENANDER. — A- has been shown by G. Seharf 1 Trillin, liny. Sor, 
Lit., p. d-ss j and Bernoulli i Ilthl. biiulimtei' GY/cr/c/i. p. P.q and Furt- 
waengler i Mf/nkru trl.i . p. ~>.‘!2). Yisi unti's designation of the Vatican 
-tame as Menander is not only unproved but impossible. The true 
likene— nt the poet ot whom the sons of Praxiteles made a statue in 
the theatre <>t Dioiiv-os ' Lowv. \o. ins , j, rather preserved in the 
numerous copies of a fine, nervous, spirituelie head of Lv-ippian 
i baraeter. ot which Bernoulli ( ll'iun. Ikon , I. p. lill (1, ) has alreadv 
enumerated a dozen examples, the best of which is in the Chiara- 
monti Mu-eiuu. lo this list may lie athlcd several others, The finest 
reproduction is in Copenhagen * -lacobsen. Clhtyt. \o. litsgi ; another 
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is in the museum at Corneto ; and a third in the gymnasium at Corfu. 
The entire seated figure with uplifted head is freely reproduced in the 
well-known relief of the Lateran, Benndorf-Schbne. No. 245, Hellbig 
657, Schreiber. Hdlpai.it. Relief bilder. Taf. 84. — BPW, 1895. p. 1627. 

TWO SCULPTURES OF THE SCHOOL OF PRAXITELES. — P- BlUXKOWSKI 
writes in the Rime Arch. < 1895, p. 281 > : The collection of easts which 
Raphael Mengs has left to the Museum of Dresden preserves to us 
many works the originals of which have disappeared. One of them 
is reproduced for the first time to accompany this article. It is an 
q>hcho$ of delicate forms the Satvrie nature of whom is sufficiently 
characterized by the little horns on the forehead and the incipient tail. 
The type is evidently related to tho-eof the Hermes of Praxiteles and 
the satyr drarav d/x€i'os. The analysis confirms this first impression. 
The treatment of the figure is analogous to that of the Hermes : there 
are also resemblances in the attitude; the left arm was lower and the 
right elevated as in the Hermes. The satyr hell probably a vase the 
contents of which he poured into a patera which he held in his left 
hand. Upon the left shoulder is knotted a cloak, like, for example, 
in the torso of the Palatine which is in the Louvre. The head recalls 
that of the satyr of the Capitol and that of the Hermes of ( tlvmpia : it 
is in the nose, the form of the eyes, of the chin and the neck that the 
resemblance of this last figure is most plainly seen. The epirituelle 
arrangement of the locks entwined with ivy-berries carries out the 
same resemblance. The smiling expression, but one where the smile 
is suppressed, as it were, makes one think of that in Hermes. 

Certain differences seem, however, to prove that our statue is more 
recent than the Olympian. Although it has no support, the move- 
ment of the haunch is not less pronounced, the left arm being more 
lowered. The satyr advances the left leg a little touching the earth 
lightly with the foot. His attitude recalls then more that of the Hermes 
of the Uilizi which M. Furtwaengler < onsiders as a replica of one of the 
last works of Praxiteles. The forms of the body are slenderer and yet 
softer than in that statue and resemble those of the satyr playing the 
tlute. The flesh appears to have been treated in the original with 
charming grace r in this body, at once youthful and sensual, we see the 
double nature of the satyr, such as was the ideal of the first Hellenistic 
epoch. Whatever athletic qualities still remained in the Ilennes of 
Olympia were here effaced under a modelling which softens the con- 
tours. We note here as particularly significant in this regard the 
indication of the muscles of the chest and sides, as well as the juncture 
of the i-hest and the stomach. On the other hand, in the satyr playing 
the flute the forms arc still more effeminate and the flesh overbalances 
the muscles. Without insisting upon the e-sential differences of the 
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pose, we remark that the dimensions of the head of this statue show 
the influence of the canon of Lysippos, while in our statue the head 
still conforms to the canon of the Hermes. We may add that, in the 
satyr playing the flute, the nose a little retrousse and the rounded 
cheeks already foretell the rustic type of which there is not a trace in 
the Mengs satyr. It occupies then, in the point of attitude and the 
forms of the hody, an intermediate place between the Hermes of 
Florence and the flute-player ; in the point of expression of the face, 
it is intermediate between the last statue and the satyr in repose. We 
can attribute, consequently, the original to the Attic school of the sec- 
ond half of the iv century. I agree with M. Furtwaengler that the 
Hermes of Olympia belongs to the last period of the life of Praxiteles ; 
consequently it is not possible to attribute to this master the original of 
the statue of Dresden. The grace of the artist is easily recognized, but 
not hi' exalted conceptions. The forehead of the Mengs satyr is not so 
delicately marked and the cheeks are not so finely modeled as in the 
satyr in repose. The exaggerated movement of the haunch and the 
softness of the chest-lines conform to those found in the Hermes of 
the Belvedere, the prototype of which M. Furtwaengler has proposed 
to attribute to the sons of Praxiteles. It is t<> these artists also that we 
attribute the Mengs satyr, without attempting to establish a distinc- 
tion between the ll/jui'n-ciw-s -in^cs. As M. Furtwaengler has shown, 
the date of the activity of these sculptors should be placed between 
310 and 290 is. c. The Mengs satyr, tilled with the traditions of 
Praxiteles, belonged without doubt to the first period of their career, 
that is to say. about the year 330. The individuality of the sons of 
Praxiteles is most clearly manifest in the statue of the satyr placing 
the flute. It is a complete trail formation of the satyr druravd g.eros, where 
the crossing of the legs constitute.' an entirely new character. The 
softness of the forms of the body contrasts with the relative ru.stieitv of 
the features. The expression of the satyr, who appears to by delighted 
with the music he makes, has something of the sentimental : the 
limits between the great art and the genre are alreadv passed. Between 
the earlier type of the satyr pouring from a vase and that of Dresden 
there is tins essential dillerenee. that our satyr appears to be uncon- 
scious of the act he is performing. In-tead of sustaining the weight of 
his body upon the left leg. a- tile action demands, lie rests upon the 
right leg. This appearance of " distraction " may establi-h the hvpo- 
thesis that the Mengs satyr formed part ot a group, possibly like that 
which Pausanius (I. 43. 3 > describes as by Thyinilos. I believe that 
there was a group ot three personages of which Dionysos occupied the 
centre having on one side a satyr pouring and on the other an Eros. 
This seems to me to be proved by the mention of Dionysos at the 
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beginning of the quotation and the use of the significant word o/xof. 
The date of Thymilos is entirely unknown, hut the fact that Pausanias 
mentioned these statues immediately after the most celebrated work 
of Praxiteles, permits the belief that they belonged to his school. 

PRAXITELEAN STATUE IN THE LOUVRE. — A beautiful marble, full of 
Praxitelean grace, is a statue which was placed in the Louvre about 
two years ago and which M. Michon has made known to us I Mon. 
Plot). It represents a young boy, nude and standing, the left hand 
lying fiat upon a r/ppu* and sustaining the weight of the upper part 
of the body, the right arm half-bent behind his back, the head a little 
drooping as if from fatigue, in a general pose of lassitude which, far 
from being inelegant, gives value to all the charming suppleness of 
the youthful body. This may be a Xarkissos or an Adonis, or a 
young ephebe at the gymnasium — REG. vm. 424 

SCULPTURE FROM THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA AT SUNION.— A few 
years ago a marble head purporting to have been dug up in the 
neighborhood of the temple of Athena at Sunion was presented to the 
Museum at Oxford by Mr. Aeland-Hood. It is clear that it had 
belonged to a figure of high relief, for the back of the head is very 
roughly worked. The marble is doubtless Parian and it is in excel- 
lent preservation. The style and school are not hard to determine. 
The manner of rendering the attitude and expression -com to indicate 
a time later than -4* K > b. e. The form of the eyes belongs rather to the 
fourth century than to the fifth. The three-quarter position of the 
head was a favorite one shortly before and after that date, as we 
know from the testimony of reliefs and coins. The form of the face, 
the arrangement of the hair, indicate an Attic school. The closest 
parallel to this girlish outline of face is found in the Mantinean basis- 
reliefs by Praxiteles. The same arrangement of the hair is visible in 
the case of Artemis on the coins of Orthagoreia in Macedon. 400~obl> 
n. c. There is considerable resemblance between this coin and the head 
in question. It is not difficult to .-apply a figure of Artemis hasten- 
ing forward in the chase or in conflict. At first the possibility that 
the figure was an Amazon might suggest itself, but the slender form 
of the face, the girlish fa'-hion of the hair are far less suitable for an 
Amazon than for the girl-goddess It is well known that in front of 
the pronaos of the temple of Athena at Sunion was a trie/.e of which 
several slabs still exist The subjects are a t'entauromachy. a Gigan- 
tomachv, and the Exploits of Theseus. These, however, are in a 
deplorable state of preservation. If we compare the above monu- 
ments in detail with the head in question we find a striking simili- 
tude. The material of both is of large-grained Parian marble. Both 
are of high relief attached by the back only to the background. The 
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scale, too. is of exact proportionment. In style and period both are 
severe though not archaic, and would be assigned to a period not 
later than the middle of the fifth century. The subject of a part of 
the frieze at bunion is a ( bgantomaehy. The figure of Athena can he 
clearly made out < >ur head then, if it really belong to a running 
Artemis, will suit the frieze perfectly so far as the subject goes. The 
main difficulties in the way of assignment are : first, the slight difficulty 
as to date: and second, the fact that the head is admirably preserved, 
while the remains of the frieze are in a deploral >le condition. It might be 
possible that the head was broken off and buried in the soil long ago. 
while the others were still exposed to the weather. It is safe to say that, 
if it does not belong to the bunion sculptures, the- fortuitous coinci- 
dence of resemblance between it and them in material, relief, scale 
and subject are most surprising. — P kucv U.vitn.xLit. ./!/>'. 1890, p. 188. 

TIMOTHEOS. — The sculptures of the temple of Asklepios at Epi- 
dauros. which the excavations of M. Kabhadias have brought to light, 
have the great advantage of being not anonymous, hut making known 
to us authentic works of Timotheos. an artist whom we have thus far 
known only from the text'. Henceforth, we may identity other works 
of this sculptor, not yet recognized. Thus, M. Winter, having com- 
pared a I.eda. of which there exist numerous replica' l the best is at 
the Museum ot the Capitol <. with one of the Nereids which decorate 
the akroteria of the temple at Epidauros. proposes to attribute to 
Timotheos the creation of this type of T.eda. This hypothesis is all 
the more interesting Irom the tart that it was from this Leda that 
I.eoehares. pupil of Timotheos. must have conceived the idea of his 
tamous ( Ltni/wi ih.'' — //A (/, vill.Ign. 

INSCRIPTIONS ON engraved stones.— M. Lk Blast presented to the 
.Irmli w ii ih' ocM'/'iyVei/o the introduction ot a inetnoirc entitled : 710 

m-i rijihiui.'' ih jnii‘i' 1 ' ipi'm niuhtia on inn coitiini >. lie recalled the 
importance m daily life attaching to the gems with which the ancients 
ornamented their rings. Their stamp served to validate testaments, 
contract', deeds of justice, to seal the objects which were to remain 
intact. The inscriptions engra\ed on a great number of them are of 
two kind.?. \\ e read sometime- the name of the possessor, or wishes 
for happiness and long life, or word- of alleetioii addressed to a 
beloved person, borne among them proclaimed the power of the 
god-, or recalled the ideas of the Epicurean philosophy. A large 
series of these gems bore amorous legends. By the subjects of good 
augury whn h they represented, as well as by their inscriptions, others 
became for the ancient' talismans of high value. Many of the stones 
brought together by M. he Blant ( none of which are in special collec- 
tion?; were acquired by him in his travels, or were brought to light 
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by him in the Museum of the Vatican or in the ('ahhvt dts nudnillzs, 
also from dealers in antiquities, private collections, manuscript docu- 
ments,. and catalogues drawn up from the sixteenth century down to 
the present time. — If ('.sitting of March *20. '96. 

THE AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE SPIRAL COLUMN. — The Spiral Col- 
umn, which plays such an important role in Mediaeval and Renais- 
sance architecture, is of great antiquity. On Mykemean gems is fre- 
quently figured the date-palm, the trunk of which is represented 
in spiral form. Upon the gem published by Tsountas in Myb ani ( pi. 
v. fig. 6) is represented a column of Mykemean character, on either 
side of which stand two griffins. In the court of the Museum of 
Mykenai also there is a portion of a spiral column. At Athene in the 
lowest layers of the Acropolis destroyed by the Persians were discovered 
two drums of a spiral column made of porus and covered with stucco. 
In front of the Museum of the Acropolis, there is a much later marble 
column of spiral character with arrises between the channelings. At 
Delphi aDo there is a spiral column of small dimensions which served 
as the base of a votive-ottering. The bronze serpent-column of the 
Plataian votive-ottering may be added to this series. In the earlier 
examples from Mykenai and Athens tlm spirals are convex and 
separated by incised lines. The later columns show the reversed pro- 
cess of channeled spirals separated by tlat arrises. The origin of this 
form seems to be tin 1 palm-tree, the clearest example of which i< seen in 
a mirror-handle of a palm-branch with radiating 1 tranches al >ove > T.-t uui- 
tas, Myhumi, pi. vi. No. 1 ). — Cm;. Bki.oi'.u. Arch. Anzeii/., 1N95. p. 15. 

A VANISHED ANCIENT GABLE. — As the Madrid puteal furnishes 
the classical example for the restoration of the Parthenon gable, so we 
may see in the famous Tales va«e in the Jatta collection all the ele- 
ments of a gable-composition. In the centre is the figure of Talos 
captured by the Dioskouri. On one side is the Medeia: the figure 
which, in a gable-composition, we should expect to find balancing 
this would lie Athena In the Talos vase she has been transferred to 
the other side of the vase. The corner figures, with but slight changes 
for a gable-composition, are the Argonauts on the one side and Posei- 
don and Amphitrite >>n the other. The dolphin near the ship of the 
Argonauts may have appeared as an angle figure in the gable ; and in 
the corresponding position in the opposite angle may be fancied a sea- 
monster near Poseidon and his spouse. That this composition repre- 
sents the story of Talos there can he no doubt, since the names are 
inscribed above the figures. That it is derived from a gable-composi- 
tion seems probable from the nature of the central group and from the 
balance and po-e of the remaining figures. It seems highly probable 
that a gable of this character may have existed in Attika. since many 
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correspondences may be pointed oat between this composition and 
the gable-sculptures of the Parthenon. Is it t> >o much to suppose that 
such a composition was once contained in a western gable of the 
so-called Theseion ? This temple is now generally recognized as the 
Hephaisteion. where Athena and Hephaistos were worshipped in 
common. In the eastern gable may have been represented the birth 
of Eriehthonios. their son. and in the western the triumph of Athena 
over Hephaistos in which her supporters overpower Talus, who was 
created bv the god of tire. This vanished gable seems to have been 
of some importance, since it appears to have exerted an influence upon 
the gable of the Lokroi Epizephyrioi. — -J. Six. ZBK. Lsy6. p. 124. 

THE TIARA OF SAITA PH ARNES AT THE LOUVRE. — The tiara of 
Saitapharnes i purchased last week by the Louvre) was exhibited in 
the Jewel Room on Tuesday. This magnificent example of the art of 
the Greek goldsmith is conical in form, being twenty-two centimetres 
high and eighteen cm. in diameter at the base. The ornamentation is 
divided into seven bands, the most important one containing repre- 
sentations in basrelief i im.s.C , of the wrath of Achilles from the llia<L 
The subject represented i> Achilles seated in a chair: richly orna- 
mented cups are at his feet: behind the chair stand two attendants. 
Ulysses brings Briseis to the offended hero, who turns away, looking 
towards i’lnenix. who is apparently interceding for the Greeks. Other 
female captives, richly attired, attend Briseis and Ulysses. These are 
followed by four horses led by a slave, and are doubtless intended, 
along with the captives and the gold vases, a- a present from Agamem- 
non to propitiate the wrath of Achilles. Spaces divide the various 
groups. Another series represent Patrocles on his funeral pyre, at the 
foot of which are seen expiatory victims, captive Trojans, war-horses, 
dogs, and a bull. Agamemnon pours a libation : at the other side of 
the pyre Achilles raises his hand with a supplicating gesture. The 
winds, represented by two winged genii, descend from above to fire the 
pile. This important band occupies the central portion of the tiara: 
below it i' a smaller one, which appears to symbolize the country of 
the Scythian king Saitapharnes. It contains hunting-scenes, figures 
of birds, beasts, and an allegory of Arimaspes on horseback piercing a 
griffin with his lam-e The figures in this band are much smaller than 
in the one above : they are placed beneath branches of a vine, with 
intermingled leave.-, and bunches of grapes. The lower band is com- 
posed of palmettos, and another band of palmettos of different design 
is above the Homeric groups, then there comes a band of acanthus- 
.scroll in open work, another of imbrications, again another of scroll in 
open work, the summit being a coiled snake. Below the principal 
figures is the legend : H kui o oij/x os ’OA./3io— oAitwj' /3«i tiAcu fieyav 
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kou aviKrjrov 2mTa(/)dpvi;i-. This is inscribed on a representation of a 
wall with crenellated towers, probably intended for the walls of Olbia. 
The art is that of the end of the fourth century b. c. The composition 
of bands is admirably planned and the ornamentation beautifully 
executed. The various scenes display strong dramatic action. Possibly 
the gestures savour somewhat of the theatre, and the forms are more 
round and heavy than would be found in the art of the preceding 
century. Altogether, however, it is a superb work, and the Louvre is 
to be heartily congratulated on the acquisition. — Aiken., April 11. ‘till. 

GREEK JURIDICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 1 — The authors of the present 
jciscicvhis have waited before publishing it for the appearance of the 
licrtzioni (tranche (.'rated of M. Oomparetti. This voluntary delay has 
allowed them to form a sort of CU/pcs of all the epigraphic texts which 
concern the private law of Krete ; and to add to the great law of Gortyna 
(1.) a second law which treats "of the reparation of damages caused by 
animals, serfs and servants:"’ 1 2 j some acts " relating to the contract 
of emphyteusis, to regulating the rights of taking water for irrigation, 
and to enfranchisement." The collection gives at the clo'c three judg- 
ments from Epidauros of small importance. The Addenda complete 
•or rectify, in points of detail, the three fasciculi already edited. I would 
call special attention to tl > the find of mortgage-inscriptions recently 
discovered in Attika ; ( 2) the translation of five lines of the L/A <rv'/ypa<t>i) 
from Delos: (3) the commentary on a lease-contract from Minoa of 
A m or go. s, according to the more correct text of M. Homolle > BCB. 
xvi. p. 27Gb ; finally, several variants introduced into the interpretation 
of a loan-contract from Orelmmenos. The well-developed index con- 
tains a veritable lexicon of the juridical terms employed throughout 
the entire work. This third fasciculus is worthy of the -ame eulogy as 
the two preceding ones. Looking only at the law of Gortyna. it may 
be affirmed that the new edition renders almost entirely Useless those 
which have preceded it, abroad as well a~ in France. The authors of 
the RcmtH have drawn a picture of the whole of the civil institutions of 
Gortyna and of Krete. In the first part, they determine the condition 
of the freeman and the character of the social groups (hatpin <t>v\ij 
o-rdpros £KK/V/;cn'u) to which he belongs: they do the mine for the 
urrhuipot half-citizens, excluded from the iraipua and deprived of polit- 
ical rights), for the Fot««s i serf’s"' and for the 'laves. They then 
enumerate the persons who are charged with thendmini'tration of Ju- 
liet* (k 6 crpuL. SauTi/Tut, and SiKuo-rai'. and they describe in detail the 
customary proceeding. They <eek finally to fix the approximate date 

1 Recuetl tics i iiscrijttiu/ii jtirol uptrs g/vvy.f.’S ; t€.rtr, triiAuctton €t cut/* n\euia.ire 
par 1!. Darkste, Hav-sOcli.iei:. e t Tii. Uein.vcu. Fas 111. Paris. I.eroux, 1SJ4, 
gr. in-8, pp. V3L ; price 7 fr., 50c. 
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of this co le, which they refuse to place " earlier than the middle of the 
fifth century b. c." In the second part they examine the code itself, 
and draw from it all the indications which it furnishes us with regard 
to the private law of Gortyna. Two inferences are to he drawn, accord- 
ing to them, from tills analysis: I. the law of Gortyna is not a com- 
plete code of civil laws First, because many things are more or less 
passed over in silence; and. besides, it is evident that " the work of 
the legislator consisted only in additions and corrections : ancient 
custom continues to form the basis of the law. into the framework of 
which were inserted new dispositions, and of this framework we get 
but a gliinjise of the outlines:" so much so that our law is “but a 
novel or rather a collection of novels, which is superposed upon 
a legislation already ancient and considerable." II. This reform 
appears to have been conceived “ in a spirit of progress and of human- 
ity." Even the old institutions which they did not dare to abolish 
“have received palliations of detail, often more benevolent than logical." 
Though there still remain many marks of antiquity and of -everitv, 
"the general impression is that of a -o< iety in process of transforma- 
tion where the .State is beginning to become conscious of its rights 
and of its mission as a protector of the small, the weak, the incapable." 

In the preface, the authors announced the design of publishing 
later a second ncui-if which will bring together " the acts of enfranchise- 
ment. donations and wills, sales, decisions in arbitration, and criminal 
judgments." If this wish be accomplished, they will have the merit 
of attaching their name to the iine-t work upon Hellenic law which 
has appeared up to this time — Part. Gchiaiti. in IlC. 1M.I.T, Xo. 1'J. 

CORPUS OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURE. 1 — All those who occupy them- 
selves with the history ot antique sculpture have had occasion to 
deplore the absence ot a Curjuii .Aittmiriiin. This gap will not he tilled 
in a day or even in a half-century. The materials, scattered every- 
where. are so numerous and often so difficult of access that otic can- 
not foresee in the near iuture the possibility of drawing up even an 
inventory of them. Tin- Academy ol llcrltn lias, it X true, conceived 
the project ot a Chs/hi ot antique monuments, and has begun to put it 
into execution by its -cries of publications (Etruscan mirrors bv Ger- 
hard. Etruscan urns by Kurtc. Alexandrian basreliefs by Sehrciher, 
-areopliagi by Hubert. Attic sepulchral basreliefs by (fotizc. terracottas 
by Ki kulc. Jtohdem etc.;. Hut the Academy has done nothing as vet 
for statues, other than to entrust M. IMichaelis. the most competent 
man in Europe in thi- field, to study the hi-tory of the great Italian 

1 I’. Auxin ct \V. A cell' no. P/iijt'uirujihi'-ih’; E'.r.ehui/nahm.-n 
s', 1. Munich. Rruckinann. lSnj-lS'i.'i. 
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collections. This preparatory work, the utility of which has been 
shown by some fine articles published in the Jihrbuch is far from being 
completed; and for the collections of antiquities outside of Italy, an 
historical study of them has hardly been commenced. The only 
former attempt at a Corpus, that of Chirac, serves and may still 
serve as a repertory for about three thousand monuments.’ but the 
only Cor [I as of to-day worthy of the name would be a collection of 
phototypes or heliogravures. In estimating at ten thousand, which is 
small, the number of monuments which would have their place in a 
Corpus stutuiirum (marble, stone and metal only i and at 1UU francs, at 
least, the sum required for suitably reproducing each one of them, it 
would be necessary to put a million at the service of the editors of the 
Corpus. It is difficult to see how such a sum could be found. Pro- 
fessional photographers, almost without exception, have not photo- 
graphed entire collections but only well-known piece? the -ale of which 
is assured. M. Arndt conceived the courageous idea of substituting 
himself for these photographers, and of completing their work. Travel- 
ling from museum to museum, forcing the doors of the amateurs and 
even of the merchants, he forms collections of plates and distributes 
the prints to the public at the rate of live hundred a year. In prin- 
ciple. he rejects only that which i- ab-olutcly without value or already 
known through the photographs of commerce. When the -tatue has 
an antique head, he makes one or several plate- from the head : when 
the work appears to him very important, he Uses a plate of larger 
dimensions. I would add that the •W"' photograph- which have 
already appeared, with a text in which have collaborated MM. A me- 
lting. Bulle and Hauser, cost [for the subscriber- > 240 mark-, and that 
each print may be acquired separately at a price varying from do 
pfennig to a mark. At present there are thirty -ub-oribers. of whom 
two are from France. That will almo-t suffice. It appears, to cover the 
expen-e of the enterprise, to whit h M. Am clung and hi- collaborators 
have devoted them-elves without remuneration. 

The museum- -tudied up to tile pre-ont time are those of Verona, 
Mantua. Vicenza, ('atajo. Parma, Brescia, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Wbr- 
litz. Naples. Sorrento. Palermo, Taormina, etc., comprising among them 
many private collection-. As to the quality of the photographs, I 
have little to say. except that good prints are rare, and that there are 
-one- very poor one- among tin in, but all. without exception, can lie 
made useful for study. The text is very unequal. Very sober in the 

- The Rrjieri’Urr firs stufu , , which I have in preparation will contain outlines 
of about set en thousand statues and statuette-, in two volume-, the fust will u-pio- 
duce the useful plates of Chirac But till- Rriirrtnrf. the publication of which is 
near at hand, has not the ambition to be u ( U/yn/s. 
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first number, it becomes too abundant in the third. The authors are 
fully acquainted with certain museums and the collections accessible 
to photography, which permits them often to draw up precious lists of 
replicas, but they are sometimes less familiar with current biblio- 
graphy. — Salomon Reixach in R<\ 1*95. No. 51. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE PELOPONNESOS AND THE GREEK ISLANDS.— The 
following is the programme for the excursions made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ddrpfeld in the spring of 189b. 

1. Esoinions in the Pel upon nr. ins : April 14-29: Korinth and Xau- 
plia : Tiryns and the Heraion near Argos: Mykenai : Epidauros : 
Argos and Tripolis : Mantineia and Tegea: Megalopolis : Lykosotira : 
Temple at Bassae ; Lepreon and Samikon : Olympia (4 days) : Patras : 
Delphi. 

2. Excursion' in tla Greek Lhtnih : May tv-14 : Aigina and Poros : 
Delos and Mykonos : Sounion and Thorikos ; Rhamnous and Mara- 
thon : Oropos and Eretria: Therniopylai ; Samothrake; Troja. — Arch. 
A„z. 18'. *5. 4. 

PUBLICATION OF GREEK VASES. — J. M. Dent A Co. have under- 
taken the publication of Mr. Hkxry Wallis'- new drawings of Greek 
Vases, notably the white Athenian Lekythoi. in a series of twelve plates 
in color, copied from typical specimens, together with about twenty 
illustrations in the descriptive text. The whole will form a handsome 
oblong book rather larger than imperial quarto. — .lead.. Dec. 14, '95. 

CASTS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURES.— The Arch. A nzeiinri 1S95. pp. 227- 
251 1 publi-hes a list of 112 plaster-casts furnished by the National 
Museum at Athens. The same number of the Anzciyir publishes a 
list of four casts furnished by the Hcllenikos Syllogos at Kandia in 
Krete, and three from the collection of antiquities in Erbach. 

new photographs. — A n initial list of arelneological photographs, 
for sale at the German In-titute at Athens, appeared in 1891 ( Arch. Am.. 
1M(], p. 7 1). Wc now have the continuation, including monuments of 
Attika. Athens. Peiraieus. Eleu-is. Salami*. Rhamnous. Oropos. Boiotia, 
Pelopoiinc-os. Korintho', Sikyon, Argos, Tiryns. Mykenai, Epidauros, 
Megalojiolis, Rhigalia, Olympia. Mes-ene, Aigina, Kens, Eretria, 4)elos, 
Mykonos. Syra. Paros, Samos, etc. Rhodes, Sarnothrake, the Troacl, 
Mngne<iaoii the Maiandros, Xeaudreia( Arrhnml. .In:., lS!j5,j>p. 55-tl9). 
— R. S. in HA . Oct. ! 95. 

AICOSTHENA. — "The remoteness of this town from ordinary 
routes ha- pre-erved for us a Greek fortified town in better condition 
and greater completeness than any other, not even excepting Messene:" 
thus writes E. F. Bun-ox, who has puhli-hed a study of the town in 
JUS, vol. xv fpp. 514-24). Aigosthena was in Megaris, on the borders 
of Boiotia : it was the cradle of the worship of Melampous. The town 
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was divided into two parts, the acropolis, defended on all sides by a 
line of walls with eight towers, and the lower town fortified on the 
north, from the acropolis down to the sea, by a similar line, still 
remaining in good condition. Two of the towers are in excellent pre- 
servation, one of them probably the finest existing specimen of 
Greek fortification-work. The style of building in both the acro- 
polis and the long wall is the same. The towers in both cases 
are of quadrangular square-cut stones, averaging a metre in length 
and a half-metre in height and breadth. The lower courses of the 
walls that join these towers are largely built in the " fourth-cen- 
tury polygonal ’’ style. Other scattered pieces of polygonal work 
occur here and there The materials are a hard limestone of the dis- 
trict. and a less durable conglomerate rock. Outside the town several 
tentative holes were dug in the four cemeteries which lie to the north 
of the town and two to the south. We c-ame upon a whole series of 
small seated terracotta figures which give the development of the 
ordinary seated goddess-figure that has been found in such num- 
bers throughout Greece. These figurines may be divided into three 
types (1) In the earliest the figure is a mere mask, very thin, and 
presenting no attempt at modelling or even at showing the limbs. 
The features are just indicated; the head-dress is the polos or the 
simple bfqJtane : (21 the next type shows the figure solid, and there 
are attempts at modelling the arms and hands : i 3) the third and 
latest type shows the ordinary seated figure made in one piece, of 
which such numbers were found in the excavation of the acropolis at 
Athens. Earlier than any of these three types were a number of 
small idols from one to two inches high, of which we found about ten. 
They were merely little sticks of clay, pinched to indicate the nose, 
and the hands hanging by the sides. They compare interestingly with 
the stone idols from Amorgos. with which the shops in Athens were 
Hooded in 1S93. There were many fragments of pottery of all style? 
from early Dipylon down to red-figured. Wan-headed birds, rosette.-, 
and stars formed the chief ornaments, on the earliest of these. The 
red-figured fragments were remarkable in technique. Finally, we came 
upon a fourth-century statuette (13 inches high) of Kore carrying- 
torches. These finds were all loose in the earth and mixed together : 
they lay by the side of a late-Roman wall which belonged to a Roman 
villa which was built over a Greek cemetery. These fragments of early 
figures and vases, together with the early polygonal wall and rough- 
cave masonry show that there had been here a settlement of great 
antiquity. 

APHIDNA. — A tumulus. opened by M. S.Wim: at Aphidna contained 
-Several Mykena?an tombs, with vases and gold ornaments : there were 
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also skeletons, one of which was of colossal size. Other tumuli have 
been excavated hv the Ephoros at Brauron and at Markopuolo (deme 
ofPrasiai). (Ath/n.. 189-5. n. p. 1H8.) M. Mvre.s has ascertained that 
the gal gals of Kara, at the foot of mount Hymettos. were not sepulchral, 
but were simply composed of stones which had been cleared out ot 
the fields. — S. R. in RA , Oct. '9-5. 

ATHENS. — RECENT GERMAN DISCOVERIES.— The work carried on 
during late years by the German archaeologists at Athens, in the region 
comprised between the Akropolis. the Areopagos and the Pnyx appears 
to havegiven results of capital importance for the topography of ancient 
Athens. The discovery of the Euneakrmmos has been confirmed by a 
second discovery, an indispensable corollary of the first : M. Ddrpfeld 
has found the subterranean aqueduct which carried water to the reser- 
voir ; it is a regular tunnel cut in the rock, more modest but of the 
same kind as that which the architect Eupalinos of Megara gave to 
Samos in the time of Polykrates. In the second place M. Ddrpfeld 
thinks he has found, in the vicinity of the Eh neakronnos. the Diony-sion 
iv At'/j.vats. that sanctuary of Dionysos where was celebrated the Anthe- 
sterio. and of which Thoukydides (u. l-5i mentions expressly the great 
antiquity. — REG. vnr. 402. 

Dr. Ddrpfeld has resumed his excavations near the Areopagos. and 
will explore all the ground extending from this site to the chief 
entrance of the Akropolis. The work has brought to light the remains 
of several buildings with mosaic pavements and traces of paintings on 
the walls : an altar dedicated to Asklepios, Hygieia, and Amynos, 
belonging — as can be seen from the letters of the inscription — to the 
beginning of our era: and some pieces of sculpture and of terracotta 
reliefs. A tomb with many fragments of vases of the later Dipylon 
style, and some wells, have also been discovered, but no traces of the 
buildings or monuments referred to bv Pausanias in his description of 
this part of the city. One of the wells contained a terracotta vase full 
of coins of Byzantine times. — Aiken., Feb. 1-5, '90. 

Miss Jane Hariusox writes to the Atln menm of Feb. 22 : “ Will you 
allow me to supplement and in part correct, by information received 
direct from Dr. Ddrpfeld, the notice that appeared in the .It/iaueuiii 
of February 1-5 respecting the German excavations near the Ilephaistos 
temple (popularly known as the Theseion j ? Your correspondent 
says ‘ excavations will shortly be made.' The work has been going on 
since early in January: the excavators arc digging not ‘around ' the 
Theseion. but on a piece of ground lying on the southeast slope of the 
hill Kolonos Agoraios : the work was begun at No. 24 of the modern 
Poseidon (street. .V second piece of ground lias been bought at No. 16 
of the same street, and work will begin there next week. The object 
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of excavating these two sites is to determine the situation of the Stoa 
Basileios, the first building described by Pausanias on entering the 
Kerameikos. The statement that Dr. Dorpfeld places the ancient 
agora around the Theseion is not accurate; he places the ‘ancient 
agora' immediately in front of the spot where he claims to have found 
the site of the Enneakrounos." 

BRITISH EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS— The British School at Athens 
has undertaken i beside its excavations on the island of Melos i some 
excavation- work in Athene itself, which, so far as one can judge at 
this early stage, gives promise of very important results for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Athens. The site of the ancient Athenian suburb 
called Kynotnrgc •>. known chiefly for its gymnasium, was for a long 
time thought to lie at the foot of Mount Lykabettos, on the south- 
eastern side. This was Leake's view, and was not disputed till recently, 
when Professor Dorpfeld made it clear, from a comparison of the testi- 
monies of ancient authors, that the Kynosarges must have lain further 
to the south, along the banks of the llissos. In pursuance of this 
view, Mr. Cecil Smith, director of the British School, had his atten- 
tion attracted to a spot on the south bank of the river, several hundred 
yards below the Stadion, where the ground falls away from a small 
plateau in a remarkably abrupt and perpendicular manner, indicating 
the presence of hidden walls. As on either side of this plateau are 
two prominent hills, which might well be those mentioned by ancient 
authors in connexion with the Kynosarges. it was decided to dig a 
trench through this plateau. The trench, at the depth of a few inches, 
brought to light numerous walls, chiefly of the Roman period : and 
one of the first constructions whose outlines could be traced exactly 
was that of a Roman caliilirimn. This would seem to point to the 
existence of a gymnasium ; and this fact, if proved, would go far 
toward settling the question of the Kynosarges site, provided that the 
remains of the classic period can be found beneath or beside these 
Roman remains. Numerous interesting fragments of ancient Greek 
vases and various metal objects have been found in the rubbish exca- 
vated : the remains of a huge vase of Melian type deserve especial 
mention, as this would be almost a unique find hi Attika. The wide 
extent of the ruins and the solid character of the masonry discovered 
thus far make it evident that this is the site of a large public building 
or group of buildings — a very significant fact for a spot so far outside 
the ancient city-wall. — -Acail., April 4. 'I Hi ; from the Timex. 

the AGORA. — Prof. Bi:xj. Ide Wheeler, of the American School at 
Athens, writes to the X. Y. Nation : An excavation was begun here, 
Dec. 27. ’bo. which is likely to prove of highest importance for the 
determination of Athenian topography. Dr. Dorpfeld has long been 
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convinced that the Stoa Basileios, which Pausanias saw "on the right- 
hand side " i i.. o, §1 1 as he entered the Kerameikos Agora, was located 
close against the eastern slope of the Kolonos Agoraios. the knoll upon 
which stands the so-called " Theseion.'' The identification of this 
" Theseion " with the temple of Hephaistos. described by Pausanias 
(i.. 14. as standing "above the Keranieikos and the titoa called 
Basileios." lends added precision to the location. Dr. Dbrpfeld has 
purchased two house-lots on the west side of Poseidon Street, a street 
running parallel with the face of the "Theseion “ knoll, and there he 
began to-day tearing down a dwelling-house preparatory to the excava- 
tion which, within three weeks or a month, is likely to furnish an 
unmistakable answer to the central question in Athenian topography. 
It is estimated that the foundations of the building sought must lie 
under about twenty-five feet of earth. 

If the excavations just beginning should result in the discovery of 
traces of the Stoa Basileios. the Greek Government would undoubtedly 
proceed directly to expropriate enough laiwl in the vicinity to admit 
of search for the Stoa Poikile. the Stoa Elcutherios. the temple of 
Apollon Patrons, the Met rob n. the Bouleuterion. and the Tholos. All 
these buildings can readily be located, once the clue has been given 
by the discovery of the Stoa Basileios. — Xuiiun. Jan. 10. '!•<>. 

GREEK excavations. — The Greek Archa-ologieal Society is prepar- 
ing a plan of extensive excavations on the northern slopes of the hill 
of the Akropolis. a ground which contained some of the most import- 
ant public buildings of the ancient city. — Athra., Feb. Id. 4)6. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ENNEAKROUNOS. — M. BkLOER made before 
the Archa ological Society of Berlin a very clear and complete state- 
ment of the ” problem of the Emu-iiLronno The existence of a foun- 
tain and of a considerable basin in the bed of the Ilissos is certain: 
may one recognize in them Kallirrhoe and Enneakrounos? Yes, 
replies M. Belger, thus contradicting in a formal manner M. Doerpfeld 
and confirming M Nieolaides in a contrary opinion. Among the 
proofs which be brought forward was the second of four basreliefs dis- 
covered in the bed of the Ilissos which represent: (lj an cr-cofo-olier- 
ine to Zeus (Meilichios or X at os ? j : (2) another very interesting es-voto 
which represents Achelods seated, Kallirrhoe ( ? ). Hermes, and Ilerakles 
standing; the figure called Hermes, although characterized by the 
caducous, is very singular on account of the drapery which he wears : 
(?>) a long plaque on which appear Demeter. Athena. Nike, followed 
and preceded by a dmlovshos ; (A) the base of an ex-rotn on which are 
figured a combat between two warriors, and a wounded warrior cared 
for by a companion. The last two basreliefs are much mutilated and 
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very indistinct ; but, if one must definitely recognize Kallirrhoe on 
No. 2. this would be a fresb obstacle for M. Doerpfcld . — It A. Oct. '9 b. 

M.Trendelenberg read, at the April meeting, a paper sent from Athens- 
by Dr. Doerpfeld in reply to Belger's paper on the Enneakrounos- prob- 
lem which was read at the March meeting. He differed entirely from 
Belger. who thought that the Enneakrounos was where the modern Knl- 
lirrhoe’is, near the Olympieion. Dr. Doerpfeld maintains that it was at 
the foot of the Pnyx.oii the eastern side and to the west of the Akropolis, 
and bore the name Kallirrhoe until the time of the Peisistratidai. after 
which it was called Enneakrounos and the name Kallirrhoe was trans- 
ferred to the fountain on the Ilissos. He supported his view with 
quotations from Pausanias and Thoukydides. and with an account of 
the most recent excavations on the spot, which seem to show that the 
water-conduits terminated at the foot of the I’nyx. Belger. in reply, 
maintained that, while the results of the excavations might -ecm to 
render Dr. Doerpfeld 's theory plausible, the statements of Greek authors 
force us to a different conclusion. — BPW. 189G, Nos. 4. b. (i. 

SANCTUARY OF AMYNOS AND ASKLEPIOS.— At the April meeting of 
the d GB. Here Korte spoke of the sanctuary of Amynos and Askle- 
pios. discovered by the German Arelneological Institute when excava- 
ting west of the Akropolis A part of the enclosure was uncovered 
during the winter of 1892-9:-). and recognized then to be the sanctuary 
of a god of healing. East winter the work was concluded, and evi- 
dence found a.-- to its most ancient occupant. A number of the votive 
offerings found were dedicated to Amynos alone, or to him and Askle- 
pios in common, and one to the latter only. IV e are able to gain more 
exact information as to the character ami management of the sanctu- 
ary from two inscriptions of the united Orgeons of Amynos. A.skle- 
pios and Dexion. one of which was found some time ago and is in the 
possession of the French School at Athens. The elo-e comic tion 
into which the Dexion-Sophokles is brought with Atnynos and Askle- 
pios here, makes it seem very probable that the poet was a priest of Amy- 
nos and not of Alkon, whose name is conjectured in that place in the 
rita which refers to the priesthood of Sophokles. — HP IF. 1 8iu>, No. 9. 

In consequence of the discovery of a sanctuary of Amynos. a curious 
inscription, which was transferred two years ago to the French School 
at Athens, has now been published i l!< 'If. 1894. p. 491 i. It is a decree 
ot the Orgeons of Amynos, of Asklepios an l of Dexion in honor of 
two persons. Amynos was known by Pbilon of Byblt s : a- for Dexion, 
as M. Bourguet recalls, it is the name which the Athenians gave to 
Sophokles as hero. — S. R. in RA, t let. '9b. 

THE FEMALE STATUES OF THE AKROPOLIS. — 111 a short article. M. 
Kastriotis (formerly Kastromeiios) affirms that the female statues of 
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the Akropolis are neither priestesses, nor xopai, lmt votive-images of 
Athena. In support of his present opinion (he sustained the opposite 
one last year), he cites some terracotta statuettes, 10 cm. high, found by 
him at the museum of the Akropolis. which represent female figures 
holding a shield in the left hand, and. with the right hand, pressing a 
bird or a flower against the breast (Athen. MHtheiL, 1894, p. 4R1 >. — 

S R. in It A. Oct., 'Do. * 

METOPES OF THE Parthenon. — Six inedited fragments of the 
metopes of the Parthenon, discovered at the museum of the Akropolis 
by M. Malmherg, have been published by M Mylonas in the : E4>iipepis 
(1894, pi. 10. 11) and commented upon at length bv M. Malmberg 
himself (ibid., p. 213]. — S. R. in RA . Oct , 9b. 

A lightning HOROS. — A marble fragment, found near the Askle- 
pieion, bears an inscription which M. Delamarre restores in the fol- 
lowing way: Ai]o[s KaTat]/3uro( v) a/I aroid lepor (RR. 189b, p. 129j. It 
was therefore a op><s which was put up on a spot which had been 
struck by lightning and where it was forbidden to pass. This text, 
unique ot its kind, confirm* the testimony of the (fraud EtijnmUxj'itptt, 
S v. ErpA-rora. — S. R. ill RA, Oct.. ‘9b. 

THE PARTHENON I NSCRI PTION.— To the Editor of The Ration (of 
March lib: Sra — Your issue of February (> contains a reference to 
the attempts at deciphering, by aid of the nail-prints, the bronze 
inscription which once stood upon the eastern architrave of the Par- 
thenon. Your readers will lie gratified to learn that this difficult task 
has now been successfully accomplished by Mr. Eugene P. Andrews, 
a member of the American School. The initial difficulty lay in secur- 
ing accurate representations of the nail prints These are forty feet 
above the ground, and inaccessible except as one be lowered from the 
overhanging i/rUnu blocks some twelve feet above them. In spite of 
numberless difficulties and hindrances, and certainly at some consid- 
erable risk, the work of procuring paper-prints or squeezes from the 
perilous vantage-ground of a swing in mid-air was begun about the 
middle ot January last, (treat patience, persistency, and technical 
.skill, as well as coolness of head, were essential to the work. The 
nail-holes appeared in twelve groups between the spaces once occu- 
pied by the bronze shields, and only one of these groups could be 
copied in a day. Sometimes the day’s work resulted in failure, but 
finally three weeks of persistency brought the copies to completion, 
and the first careful review of them showed that decipherment was 
only a question of scholarship and patience, for the varietv in the 
order ot the nail-prints surely betrayed the individuality of the letter- 
form*. As a rule, only three nail.* were used to a letter, but the order 
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or relative position of the holes proved to be much the same in all the 
different occurrences of the same letter. 

The first word to emerge was avroKparopa. It made itself peculiarly 
vulnerable by its possession of two umicrons, two rhos. two tans, and 
three alphas (one of them, however, obscured). From this key Mr. 
Andrews proceeded with his unravelling until, after a fortnight, he 
was able to make a public report at a meeting of the School, giving 
practically a complete reading of the inscription. Two proper names 
alone have not yet been deciphered. The reading is as follows : y) iij 

’Apeioi' irdyov /3ov/\ij k at 7 ) fjovkij r<or X Kat 6 8/j/nos o ’ \6qvawn 1 aiTOKparopa 
piyuTTov Nepana K a crap a KAui'Sioc 2e/3a<rToi' rep/xaviKOV 0£ov Ytov arparr]- 
yoh'TOS C7TI rovs 07T Adas to oySoor rov kcl'l i~tpe\yyrov kcu vopoOcrov Tt. 

KAavSiov "Sovtov rov QlXivov ctti hpttas . . . (name of priestess) tt)s . . . 
(father’s name) (hyurpck. The reference to the eighth term of Novius’ 
generalship fixes the date of the inscription at 61 a. v. It probably 
accompanied the erection of a statue of Nero, possibly just at the front 
of the Parthenon. The important historical bearings of the discovery 
it must be left to Mr. Andrews to set forth in the official publication. — 
Bknj Idf. Wheeler. Athens, February 26. ’96. 

THEATRE OF DIONYSOS. — It was rumored that M. Poerpfeld had 
discovered a subterranean passage (the staircase of Charon) under- 
neath the orchestra of the theatre of Dionysos; after due verification, 
it was found that it was only a question of partial excavations, with- 
out definite end. one of which brought to light some fragments of 
Myeemean vases (J7/X, 1S95, p 204). The diggings of the German 
Institute at the theatre have, in other lespeets, given interesting results ; 
among other things the base of a statu. ■ with the signature, T <.pap/«(b/s 
XIoAi'kAcocs QopiKtos I'coj repos, and another with the names ot two unknown 
artists of the in century : TIepiraios kuI ’Eupnos e- diprav (MIA, 1S95, 
216, 219) — S. E. in It A, Oct. ’95. 

PUBLICATIONS ON THE THEATRE OF DIONYSOS. — While waiting for 
M. Doerpfeld to decide to publish his great work on the theatre of 
Dionysos at Athens, we may call attention to two French books in 
which his theories on the scena have been discussed with ability. One 
is the Epidnnee of MM. Lkciiat and Deekassk, the other the Diuiitpus of 
M. O N avakuk, the first essay on the antique theatre which has appeared 
in France, the estimable work of a beginner. — S. R. in RA, Oct., ’95. 

CORINTH. — THE PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. — Professor Reels B Richardson, Director of the American 
School at Athens, writes to the A. F. Independent (ot Feb. (i) under 
date of Jan. 10, 1S96: Corinth is, perhaps, the most promising place 
in Greece for excavations, now that Olympia, the Athenian Akropolis, 
the Argive Heraion, Epidauros, Delos, and Delphi have been taken. 
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The American Seliool has just secured from the Greek Government 
the privilege of excavating at Corinth. It was. if not the very largest 
and richest city of Greece, at least oac of the largest and richest. In 
the earliest times it was prominent. Art and industry bloomed along 
with commerce. The fame of Corinthian bronzes and Corinthian vases 
filled the world. Had Corinth been left a desert even after the so-called 
“total destruction" by Mummius and after the exportation of statues 
to Rome by the shipload. we should still have had a place for excava- 
tion better than Olympia or Delphi. Where there was so much it 
was impossible to destroy or carry off all. The worst thing, however, 
which could happen from the arclneologist's point of view did happen. 
•Juliu~. C;e-ar. who rebuilt Carthage, rebuilt, also. Corinth a century 
and two years after its destruction. Then it was that the new settlers, 
mostly treed men. filled the market of Rome with statues and vases 
exhumed from the ruins and from graves, not one of which, according 
to Strabo, did they leave unransacked. The new colony grew into a 
flourishing city, as it needs must do from its situation. It became the 
capital of Aehaia under the Romans, and is best known to the Christian 
world as the place where St. Paul, like his Roman namesake, auiniiegne 
miignit jjriidiguw. lived and labored, and most of all loved. 

We are to seek this newer city of Julius (Atsar and St. Paul, which 
cannot fail to have an interest in itself. But in regard to the hope of 
finding something of the older city the case is not so bad as might 
appear at first sight. Certain it is that the well-known Temple of 
Corinth, with its seven standing columns, is a living witness that one 
at least of the oldest temples survived the "Roman fury,” and served 
as a temple in the new city. It shows traces of refitting, and a century 
ago had twelve columns standing upright. Its final destruction is 
doubtle»s a matter of not very remote times. Rausauias, the traveler 
of blessed memory, who visited Corinth two hundred years after its 
refounding, mentions ,-o many temples and old statues, some of them 
old wooden xoana. that one might almost think nothing had been 
destroyed. There is great hope that some of this material described 
by Pausanias may be found. The condition- arc favorable. The earth 
constantly coming down from the slopes of Akro-Corinth has kindlv 
covered up much of the lower city from three or four to ten feet deep. 
This, while enough to warrant the hope of preservation, is not too 
much for patient labor to clear away a considerable space for a moder- 
ate outlay, and to show up some things which are now protruding 
from the soil. Also favorable for excavation is the fact that the modern 
successor of Corinth was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1.S5JS, 
and. consequently, we have now no houses to buy. as was the case at 
Delphi. \\ hen we once get tairlv on the track of old Pausanias the 
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work will become very exciting : and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that we may have a training school for young American aefueologists 
for the next five years, such as the Germans had at Olympia. Wo 
have the best wishes of the Minister of Education. Mr. Petrides. in 
whose department the work of excavation falls. 

DAPHNi. — MOSAICS OF THE CHURCH. — The following note i< from 
M Millet with regard to the mosaics at Daphni: The restoration of 
the mosaics confided to M Novo is progressing quite rapidly'. In 
the cupola, <'hriU and the Prophiti : in the northeast pendentive, the 
Annunciation ; in the northern choir, the Nativity of the Virgin, the 
Crucifixion , the Palm*, and whatever remains of the Resurrection of 
La virus and of the medallions of the martyrs: in the southern choir, 
the Adurnrniu oj tin- Muni, the Anastasia, the Incn d uhty ot Thomas, and 
the medallions : on the arch of the northern apse are placed the 
deacons. These mosaics cover a surface of about SI square metres. 
There still remain the three other pendentive'. the greater part of the 
apses, the vestibule and the narthex. In the narthex, a row of columns 
along the western wall sustained an arched vault which had replaced 
the primitive groine l vaults. An earthquake in the spring of IS',' U 
having thrown down a part of it on the south, the remaining portion 
was demolished, an l on the upper part of the western wall were 
found the mosii'-s which it had hidden from view. One on the 
southern panel was found in the month of September. lX'.l-t. It re- 
presents the Prayer of St. Anna and the Ap/iearauce of tin Angel to 
Joachim. It comes alongside ot the Dcncdh tiou at tin Virgin hy the 
Priests on the southern wall, and face- the Presentation rf the Virgin 
in the Temple on the eastern wall. These three compositions together 
with the Nativity of the Virgin (which wc spoke of in the church) 
form a quite extensive series inspired by the apocryphal gospels 
analogous to that which decorates St. Sophia of Kief, the esouarthex of 
Kahrie-Djami, the churches of Athos and of Mistra, and which 
illustrates the Homilies of Jacob of Cokkinobaphos. The Prayer of 
St. Anna is wanting at St. Sophia ot Kief; so that the composition 
of Daphni appears to he the most ancient one known representing 
this scene. In the Homilies and at Kahrie it is not united as at 
Daphni to the Vision of Joachim, hut the treatment is similar. 

The other mosaic on the northern panel, found in the month of 
November, represents the Betrayal of Judas. It stands alongside of 
the Hashing nf the Feet on the northern wall and faces the Last Supper 
on the eastern wall. The Betrayal of Judas has frequently, since the 
sixth century, figured in the manuscripts (Syriac gospel of the 
T.aurentian Library, gospel of Rossano. etc . '. In mosaic it was not 
known excepting at St. Apollinare Nuovo. The composition of 
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Baphni differs but slightly from contemporaneous compositions; 
however, as far as is known the gesture of the elder pointing out the 
Christ to the chief of the soldiers is unique. The head of the Christ 
ranks with the most beautiful and the most expressive ones which 
Byzantine art has bequeathed to us. On the central panel only an 
insignificant fragment was found. The Socikt Archeologique has had 
the narthex leveled to the ground and has confided its reconstruction 
to M. Troump. The work is well advanced. The vaults are already 
partly constructed. The vaults of the south arm of the cross, and 
those of the aisles of the vestibule, are also menaced with falling into 
ruins. The one over the south arm lias been demolished. A later 
arched vault sustained and hid from view the primitive groined vault. 
The latter preserves still a few fragments of mosaics : there was found 
an angel which doubtless formed part of an analogous decoration 
like that, for example, of San Pier Crisologo at Ravenna. These works 
have rendered possible a more careful study of the ruined porch 
which stands in front of the church. It was clear that the Gothic 
arcades and the battlements of the fayade were placed on the vestiges 
of a Byzantine porch : this primitive porch is certainly posterior to 
the church well as to the first story to which it gives access. It was 
noticed that the pillars of this porch were attached to the wall of the 
narthex M. Troump and M. Planat 1 2 have calculated that the resist- 
ance of the wall was insufficient, so that these pillars, before the con- 
struction of the porch, possibly served as supports M. Troump has 
reconstructed them to that effect. 

M. Troump has shown that the falling into ruins of the church 
was caused by the waters which How below the ground. Pie is now 
carrying on works for draining it. The trenches which he has opened 
have brought to light, more than a metre below the present level 
of the soil, some further antique remains,- 1 a wall built of cut stone 
and a hall with a stucco facing, paved with bricks, having two doors. 
It now appears certain that the monastery occupies the site of the 
temple of Apollo. There was also found, in the constructions con- 
tiguous to the church, a sepulchral basrelief of mediocre style and a 
stele with a Greek in-eription. — TWII. lsffl, pp. .">29-31. 

In the Mm. et Mem. Acad hue. 1 1 sOo, pp. 197-214) M. Millet 

1 L'l C mUructmn MuFe-ie, X, p. 213 (Feb. 2, 1805). M Troump has pub- 
lished two interesting articles on the architecture of Daphni m the Bulletin de I'Assn- 
emtu,n /irovi nt'tule de* m i-h i tecte* fittnrai s, December 15, 1K94, and January 15. 1 sag. 
These articles have been reprinted by the Messmjer d’ Athene.* 1 1C, 23 Feb., 1895) 

2 The results of the excavations carried on in 1892 by M Cambouroglou at the 
expense ot the .s’oro C ui rln nUujiqnp form the ba.-is of a paper which M. Chaino- 
nard will shortly publi-h in the Bulletin 
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publishes the Adoration of the Maiji and the Anastasia ( Resurrection ), 
two of the most interesting of the mosaics of Daphni. In the Ephemeris 
.and in the IK, 'II, 1894, he had already published the Crucifixion, the 
Enti city of the VirginAhe Annunciation, the Pruytr of Joachim and Anna, 
and the Rifraya! of Judas. The Adoration of the Magi is represented in 
Christian art in accordance with a double tradition. According to 
one of these, the Wise Men adored the infant Christ in the cradle. 
According to the other, the scene took place in a house either at the 
time of the Nativity or two years later. The Adoration of the Magi 
was seldom represented as an independent subject, but was usually 
connected with th e Eaticity of Ihritt. In the independent representation 
the same tradition is not always followed. In the Menologium of 
Basil, the Virgin is seated upon a rock at the entrance of a grotto. 
In the Emngelarivrn of St. Petersburgli No. 105. she is upon her 
couch and the infant is in a cradle. In other monuments, the Virgin 
is seated, as at Daphni, on a throne. Here we see the three Magi in 
the typical forms of an old man. a middle-aged, and a young man. 
The latter figures in the composition less rigidly than was customary : 
he is in the background conversing with an angel who escorts them 
to the Madonna. The angel is not met with in the paintings of the 
Catacombs, or in basreliefs. and in general was usually omitted in 
later representations. 

The AnuAasis represents the descent of Christ into Hades in 
accordance with the gospel of Nicodemus. According to this narra- 
tive, the Forerunner came first into Hades to announce the arrival of 
the Redeemer : then the gates of Hades were broken open and the 
dead freed from their chains; then entered the Christ who put 
Satan in chains and extended his hand to Adam and the rest of the 
faithful, declaring that he raised them by means of the cross, and 
then led them out of the Inferno. The . 1 nruta-'is at Daphni follows still 
more closely the Psalters of the the type of Chloudof ( ix cent i. Here the 
scene takes place entirely inside of Hades— a very rare method of 
representing this subject. To the right are seen John the Baptist and 
the faitlilul lahind a sarcophagus ; in the centre are the broken gates 
above which Christ is walking over Satan, chained, and extends his 
hand to the kneeling Adam, alongside of whom is Eve, David, and 
Solomon. The presence of Satan, the form of the Inferno, the atti- 
tude of Christ, and the arrangement of the secondary personages are 
unique or rare features. In invention, as well as in execution, these 
mosaics show the hand of a true artist and may be placed in the 
first rank of Byzantine art. 

DELPHI. - The excavations of the French School at Delphi were 
.suspended in December, to be resumed in the spring. With the cam- 
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paign of 1395 the explorat ion of the most important part of the ancient 
city was finished, the temenos of the Temple of Apollo entirely cleared. 
The mO't notable among the remains lately discovered are those of 
the lesche. or hall, of the Cnidians. the interior walls of which, as we 
know from Pausanias. were adorned with painting-: by Polygnotos, 
representing scenes of the Trojan war and of Hades. The ruins of 
this building are so scanty that little more than the [dan can he recog- 
nized. whilst of the ancient paintings nothing has come down to us 
except some fragments of plaster with a dark-blue background. Next 
year's work will be devoted to the exploration of the stadion and the 
gymnasium — Aiken. Dec. 7. '95. 

DISCOVERY OF NEW HYMNS. — In unearthing the treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi, ten more fragments have been found of a hymn 
to Apollo, which is practically complete, in-cribed with both words 
and music. After the hymn comes the first lines of .a decree, which 
shows how these compositions come to lie inscribed on stone. The 
people of Delphi passed decrees in honor of the authors, and ordered 
the hymns to be set out with the decrees when these were put on 
record. The purport of this hymn is substantially the same as the 
other. After an invocation of the Muses, the poet gives the legends 
of Apollo, ending with the slaughter of the Gauls in 279, and implores 
the protection of the God for Delphi. Athens, and the Roman govern- 
ment. The date must be after n. i . 146. 

Another hymn has since been found in honor of Dionysos. It is 
earlier than the others and belongs to the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury. It has no musical notation, but is full of historic interest, and 
deals with the legends of the god and contemporary events. We learn 
from the inscriptions that the reconstruction of the temple was carried 
on all through the fourth century, and this is borne out by the hymn, 
which shows that the work received a strong impulse from the ter- 
mination of the sacred war against the Phoenicians who had plundered 
the treasury. Both these hymns will be published by MM. Weil and 
I. Reinach intb eJinllehii de ( 'ui're^’Oitdfiin/ 1 Hdltnuju?. — Biblta. Dee. 95. 

THE new hymn TO apollo. — M. 1Ii:m;i Wkii. publishes and com- 
ments this new hymn from Delphi (/>V/7, 1.V94, pp. 345-62 1 . Like 
that found in 1393. it comes from the treasury of the Athenians. It is 
engraved in two columns on a marble block 61 centimetres high by 
3D cm. broad. The first column con-ists of twentv-eiaht lines in 
general well preserved. The second column is not in such a good 
state of preservation The number of letters is not the same in all 
the line - In the fir-t sixteen lines it varies from thirtv-seven to forty- 
three. 1 rom the seventeenth line onward maybe counted, several 
times, lines containing tortv-three, forty-four and fiftv-five letters. 
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From the contents of the hymn it becomes evident that it dates from 
the time when Greece had fallen into the power of the Romans. The 
•composition of the hvmn may be placed towards the end of the 
second century before our era, and as it mentions the defeat of the 
Gauls it may have been sung at the festival of the Swrijpia instituted 
to perpetuate the memory of this defeat. The rhythm of the poem is 
pceonic, as in the case of the first hymn. The main body of the hymn 
consists of at least six periods, not antistrophic, within which the cola 
follow without a break. The epilogue is in glyconies. line 35 ft’. The 
context of the hymn is as follows : 

1. . . . rSe kcu 7 t ... . ior eh t icrt 

2. er £17 i rpA.br KOTror Taai [ 8 ]f ITa[pra< 7 (riav di^pe'un] 

3. 6iKopv<f>ov K'Xeicirvi', r/xl'OMur K[ arap]^[£ 7 e 8 ’lpuov,] 

4. Iliepides, at vi^>o/3dAovs —erpas ruie£ 6 ! 'EA]iKun't 8 [as]. 

0. _M t’/V— ct£ 81 JlvOwv [ypi']<r£ 0 ^aira|-, ([kut]™', evXvpav 
G. <t>o<p3 or, or 1 tik-T£ Aara) /iiIk aipa ira[pa Xpunu] kXvtui, 

7. X^P 171 yXuvKaus e’Aaias ftyorotcr [dpor iv ayujruujs 

8. £pi0a[/\i)]. 

9. llamas 81 y]aP'prr£ 7 rdXos oepaiios [ari'b^fAos, a ay-] 

10 . [Auos, l'Jip'epuvs 8 ’ ecrxfr atl9ppp d<[W<u(ur ruyvirer^is 

11. [8pd]povs. Xr)£e 81 /3apip8popov X^[ppeios daperls oJei- 

12. 8 /J. 776 I p.eya$ ’Oiccards, os ircp '8 y[aui r vypatciv dy]«d- 

13. Auis aap~£\£t. 

14. Tot£ Xlirwy Kvir^caj' vaaa-ov e\jvefia fod]? irpcojVd-] 

15. xap 77 oy (cXvrav ’A rPt '8 lirl yuaA[d<£a>t 7 rpu>v<] TptrcowitOo?. 

1G. llcXtirroor 81 Xifivi av Suy X £w [ 1 ' “>'a Xdpaas irlpjirev [51]- 
1 1 . beieiai' lira peiyi 'i'/ievos aicioX^ots viv fieXecL Acrros ■] 

IS. [ a]pa 8’ La^eix ~€Tp!)KnT(HK/]TOS u^[51) Tpis rp Ilatai' • d] 81 yeya- 

19. oti [I'JooJt 8 e f]dp.£i-os auppSpoTur A[ids cirlyi-a) <£pcY\] ’ AlF uxSr 

20 . €K€ti'as a 7 r up^as Ilanjora KiKA 7 j«rK£op€r arras A]aos apTo" 1 - 

21. xadvwv Buk^ou peyas 0t’pcro7r\?)£ [capos tjepos T€\vi- 

22. TOKOl' O'OIKOOS 7TO/\.€l K€Kpo7Tiai *A[AAtt XP^ap] lOl^OV 

2o. os e^c icis TpiiroSa, j3alv’ 67 rt OeovTtft ea raurSe TIap]i'a[acr]- 
24. crtav Setpada (fnXevOtor. 1 A p<£l 7 rAo/v[apoi' err S’ of]ru)[aj 7 ra] 

2*3. Savvas kAu 8 oi' -TrAc^apa'os adrr^Aeroroi’? ^cpcAtovs] 

26. aap/^porat \€tpi ovptav, dra£, y[as rrcAtopan 7 r€pi 7 rnv€is] 

.2 1 . Kopat — *AAAa Aaarovs €paroy[\e<£ap€ rrat, peu'as aja’Troora]- 
28. [r]op 7rat8a ya[as] t* It reejn'ts lots o 
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29. . . .»• At jxiji l 6 . . . ivo 

30. . . oov Icrye p.a rpos 

31. . . 7) pa KOLTtKT . • X.OCT 

32. (TV^VpLyfJL a?T£ . . . tol’ 

33 €(ppovp€^t€L^ 6£ yaufs Upoi\ <Li a£, Trap op<f>u\oi\ o fiup-~] 

34. fiapos apf)<s ore^re op. pavTO(r\_vv >v ov (Ttfii^tDv €Oo? ttoAvki-] 

35. #€S \‘qC6p.zvo$i oiXtO' iy pat. ^;[uro? ir 'l\a — A V,V <t> ‘£> u ; *] 

2*3. <rS)i£e 6(.6 ktl tr]rrij' IIuAAaOuS a<rrr kill Auer kAcii or, oT i ] 

3i . re dea ToSwy decnron Kpijirtu) v kviHv t “\prepis, t/rte Aar A] 

38. KVOiara- «ai vaeras AcA^Si' r^peKeiAl' njj.a renvois, iti 

39. fitois, SiofJ.ncru'\a—TaiiTTOvs, fiaK^ov O’ Uu-n iKuxriv erpc- 

40. l'cts /iu’Aere rrpooroAour^t^>. rur re are — roc Kaprei ] 

41. '¥ lo/j.aiaiv apyui' a v£er ayqpiiTwt ^aA^Aownr <£c/J-- 

42. vtnav. 

A free translation may run as follows (mainly after Weil; : 

. ..." i CouieJ to there heights which look afar, whence spring the 
twin-peaks ot P arnasso-. come and direct my songs. <) Pierian Muses, 
who inhabit the snow-clad rocks ot Helikon. Sing ve the Pythian, 
god of the golden locks, master of the how and of the lyre. Phoibos. 
whom blessed Leto bore by the famous lake, when in the anguish of 
travail she touched with her hands a green bough of the bright olive. 

"All the vault ot heaven rejoiced, cloudless and bright; the air was 
still, the winds stayed their impetuous course; Xereus calmed the 
fury of his surging billows : and as well great Ocean, who encircleth 
the earth with his watery arms. 

"Then, leaving the ( ’vnthian ide, the god passed to the rieh-fruited 
land of Attika the fair, by the Mount of Pallas. The honeyed breath 
ot the Libyan lotus [/. e. the flute] mingled with the sweet strains of 
the lyre in tuneful harmonies, to attend him on his way: and anon 
the voice which has its dwelling in the rock sent forth the thrice- 
repeated cry, le Pm on then the god rejoiced : in his heart he under- 
stood and acknowledged the immortal purposes of Zeus. Wherefore 
from that time as Paian he is invoked by all the ancient people of that 
land and by llakchoT artist-band who dwell in Kekrops’ citv, that 
sacred band smitten by the thyrsus of the god. — - — ■ Put, 0 master of 
the prophetic tripod, come thou to them heights of Ibnwssc, trodden 
by the feet of the immortals, seat of the holy ecstasies [/. e. of the 
Moenadsb Here, <) master, thy fair locks wreathed about with laurel, 
thou didst drag along with thy immortal hands the huge blocks that 
should be the foundations of thy temple, when thou didst meet face to 
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face the monstrous daughter of Earth. But thou, 0 son of Leto, god 

of the gracious mien, didst brave the dragon, and the unapproachable 

offspring of Gaia expired beneath the shafts of thy bow And 

thou, 0 master, didst stand guardian of this holy centre of the earth, 
when the Barbarian horde, profaning the seat of thy oracle and seeking 
to pillage its treasures, perished in a tempest of snow. 

But, 0 Phoibos, protect the city founded by Pallas and its noble 
people, and thou too. O queen of the bow and the Cretan hounds. 
Artemis the huntress, and thou, O venerable Leto, watch over the 
Delphians, that with their children, their wives, and their possessions 
they may be shielded from all misfortunes. Be gracious to the servants 
of Bakchos, crowned at the sacred games of Greece. And grant that 
the empire of the Romans glorious in war may increase, ever strong, 
ever young and prosperous, as it goes from victory to victory." 

the music OF the new hymn to APOLLO. —The new hymn is 
divided, by marks of separation or metrical indications, into at least 
seven sections. The first six of these are in the c retie or paeonic metre 
(A -time ), which is also the metre of the former hymn. The last section 
is in a glyconic metre. These sections correspond to the divisions of 
the subject. First ( ul there is an invocation of the Muses; then (b). all 
nature is pictured as rejoicing, while (<•) Apollo passes from Delos to 
Athens, and there is invoked as Paian, “ the healer"; then (d) the poet 
describes his progress to Parnassos ; (Y> bis laying the foundations of 
his temple at Delphi, his meeting the dragon, which ( f) he slew, and 
delivered Delphi from the invading Gauls; finally (if), the rhythm 
changes from cretie to glyconic. and the poem ends with a prayer to 
Apollo. Artemis and Leto. imploring them to protect Athens and 
Delphi, and to grant victory to the Romans. 

The first section \u) is noted in the Lydian key; the section (h) in 
the Hvpo-Lydian, which is also the key of section (Vi, except in the 
middle part of the three into which it is subdivided, and also of section 
(A) and part at least of section (/>. The middle part of section ( A 
returns to the Lydian key. In aesthetic character and treatment the 
new hymn is less meritorious than the first hymn to Apollo. The com- 
poser has sought for effect by means of frequent changes of key. of 
genus and of mode, but in the separate passages the melody is poor 
and monotonous. The most interesting feature is the use made of the 
chromatic genus, which fully answers to the accounts of it uiven by 
the theoretical writers. — Tn. Rkinacii, IK 'Ll. 1S94. pp. Tffv 8S9; 
reviewed by D. B. Monro, ( 1895, p. 4G7. Further light on Greek 

music is contained in M. Gevakkt, La Melupic antique dang le chant dc 
I'EtjUte Inline ; in Monro, Mode * of Ancient Greek Miotic ; and in C. F. A. 
Williams. The System in Greek Music, CB , 1n9a, p. 421. 
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HYMN TO DIONYSOS. — The fourth hymn found at Delphi, says M. 
Henri Weil, i-i a paean in honor of Dionysos It dates from the last 
third of the fourth century b. e. Although it is not accompanied bv 
the musical notation, it vies with the preceding hymns on account of 
its age and its historical interest. The iirst strophes are devoted to 
the history of the god: those which follow are all historical, for. 
according to the epigraphic documents recently discovered, they con- 
firm the work on the reconstruction of the temple at Delphi during 
the fourth century. It can he seen, from this hymn, that the work 
had received a lively impulse after the end of the war against the 
Phocians, who had pillaged the treasures of the temple. The poet 
foresees the day when a new sanctuary, resplendent with gold, will be 
inaugurated ; and he extolls the fortunate generation who shall com- 
plete this work. The mouthpiece of the priests of Delphi and of the 
Amphictvonic council, directed then by the Macedonian princes, he 
lauds panhellenism and the policy of the new leaders of Greece. — 
C.4. lsy.5, p. 27'J. 

CODE OF THE PHRATRY OF THE LABYADES. — At tile AugU.-t 2o 
sitting of the AIBL, M. Homoli.e presented and commented upon 
the text of an inscription found at Delphi, containing a part of the 
code of the phratrv of tin; Labyade-. This document of the fifth 
century is composed of decrees and regulations relating to admission 
into the phratrv, to liturgical obligations and funeral rites. It embraces 
the entire life of the Labyades. Conclusions of the highest importance 
upon the organization and origin of the family, of the population, and 
of the Delphic worship can he drawn from it. — RA. Dec. 'Do. 

TREASURY OF SIPHNOS OR OF KN1DOS (C'f. AJA , X. lid). — At tile 
Sep. 20 sitting of the AIBL , M. Homolle presented a statement con- 
cerning the Treasury called ‘‘ of Siphnos," and gave the reasons which 
had led him to substitute, for this name, that of the Treasury of 
Knidos. Pattsanias says expressly that the Knidians had a treasury, 
but without indicating the precise location of it : he seems even to 
place it farther back than the Treasuries of Thebes and Athens; but 
he allows it to he supposed that this monument might he in the 
vicinity of the Treasury of Sikyon, where were collected various offer- 
ings from Knidos and from Leptis, its colony. The discovery of the 
cornice-plane of the temple at the corner of which, among the 
foliage, is to be seen a lion marchant, suggests the idea that this lion is 
an cpisemn, and that of the city of Knidos. If we admit this attribu- 
tion to Knidos, an Argive colony, a city of Asia Minor, it would 
account for the peculiarities epigraphic (Argive lambda, as in the 
Rhodian dish of the Salzmann collection) and ineonographic (subjects 
taken from Peloponnesian and Asiatic legends), and also account for 
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the architectural subject (Ionic ornamentation) and the sculptures, 
related both to the Knidian works of Asia and to the Peloponnesian 
works of Sicily. All the difficulties which existed for Siphnos dis- 
appear from the moment we speak of Knidos. AL Homolle showed 
photographs representing the work at present in process of execution, 
and the objects in bronze, and pottery, the statues and basreliefs in 
tufa and marble recently discovered. — RA , Dec. : 95. 

The Minister of Public Instruction communicated to the AIBL, 
(May 15. ’96) two telegrams from M. Homolle. the first announcing 
the discovery at Delphi of a bronze statue representing a victor in the 
chariot races at the Pythian games ; the second giving the name of 
this victor, Hieron I, king of Syracuse. — RC, 1896. Xo. 21. 

Not far from the statue of Hieron. a small bronze statue of Apollo 
has been found, about twenty centimetres in height. The French 
•School is now engaged in excavating the Stadium — . \thca-. June <>. '96. 

To a recent meeting of the Academic de* Lun-iptions, M. Th. Homolle, 
director of the French School at Athens, sent a description and 
photographs of a bronze statue discovered in the course of the excava- 
tion at Delphi, which — -judging from it' style, and also from an 
inscription found close by — he assigned to the year 464 n. c. M. 
Foucart. on the other hand, observed that the inscription could not 
possibly be earlier than the very end of the fifth century, and that it 
had undoubtedly nothing whatever to do with the statue: while M. 
Clermont-Ganncau expressed his opinion that the subject of the in- 
scription was purely architectural. — AiyaL. June 6, 96. 

The work of restoring the Sind ion in marble has been resumed, and 
the temporary seats constructed for the Olympic Games are being re- 
moved. It appears that M. Averoff is prepared to furnish the large 
sum requisite for complete restoration. The arena will be excavated, 
and it is expected that many valuable remnants of the ancient struc- 
ture will be brought to light. — Acad.. May 16, '96. 

ELEUSIS. — THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. — The memoir 1>V M. 
FovrAur on the origin and the nature of the Eleusinian mysteries 
appeared in 1-995. It is too important a work to be summed up and 
discussed in a few lines, t'f. the article by M. Maspero in the Dlhat.-s 
do fair. March 29, 1895, and my own in the Revue critique. 1S95. u, 
p. 21). Suffice it to say, here, that the author admits two migrations 
of Egyptian ideas at Eleusis. one towards 1600 b. c„ introducing into 
Attika an Isis-Demeter purely agricultural, the other towards TOO, 
bringing there a sort of imitation of the Book of the Dead, which 
became, in the mysteries, the essential part of the Xey op.era. Toward 
the same period and under the same influences arose the Orphic 
school; but this last preserved its independence and was broken up 
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into sects, while the mysteries, an institution of the State, were main- 
tained almost without change down to the end of Paganism. — S. R. 
in BA, Oct. ’95; cf. > '/», Dec. '95, p. 474. 

At the Dee. 6, '95 sitting of the AIBL, M . M a - i’ero announced that 
scarabs and Egyptian objects had been discovered at Eleusis in the 
course of the excavations undertaken by the Arclneologieal Society of 
Athens. It was hoped that documents of a certain antiquity might 
be found there to support the ideas recently advanced by M. Foucart. 
But an examination has shown M. Maspero that they all date from 
the Ptolemaic epoch. They are small amulets which were in favor 
among devotees towards the Gneco-Roman epoch, and cannot be 
used to support the theory of M. Foucart — BA. Feb. '90. 

inscriptions published. — 51. Skias has published two series of 
Eleusinian inscriptions [one of 34. the other of 42). The subjects of 
the most interesting ones are as follows : ’£ dpyaioA.. 1394. p. 162. 
archaic dedication of a statue to Aidoneus (?): p 163. signatures of 
Sculptors, [6 oeira nat o deiru] Airouoi i~o'qcra(y ) ; p. 167. fragment of 
a sacred inventory; p. 17*>. four archaic letters one of which is an 
F. tragment ol a non-Attie inscription : p. 171, dedication in couplet 
of a statue ot Asklepios by a sick person after recovery in token 
ot gratitude: p. Ir2, eight fragments of an extensive inscription 
belonging to the Roman epoch ; p. 179. base of a statue with the 
name of Phiieas of Eleusis; inscription m honor of a dailonchos ; 
p. 181 . signature ol Agatliokles ot lvephisia; p. 132, signature of Sotas 

Arc p. 134, dedication of the Panhellenist 5 €K Tt)<5 TOV 

Kufiirov I’rn-aptfs ; p. 185. inscriptions already published by 
Fourmont. — 8. R. in BA, Oct. 05. 

HALMYROS. — Among the inscriptions of the Epnrchin of Halniyros 
that 41. Giannopoulos has published (JB'H, 1894. p. 310) there is a 
decree from Thebes m Phthiotis conferring the proxenv on one Phereen, 
a Kaibd of Eretria in Phtliiotis, two fragments of the names of artists 
of Platanos and Halniyros. two neo-Greek inscriptions from Kokkotous 
and irom Xcnias which make known a bishop of Halniyros, Anthi- 
mos. and the date of the construction of the monastery of the Panughia 
(1696). In the rums <4 Thebes, has been discovered a bronze Apollo 
(height. 8 cm.), a statuette of a woman in white marble, and the 
head of a man (Bril, 1394. p. 333). — 8. 1! in 77.1. Dec. '95. 

LAURION.— SKOPAIC SCU Lptu RE.— In the Central Museum at 
Athens is a head of Parian marble found at Laurion. It. is much dis- 
colored, almost black. It lias been described in 51. Kabbadias' cata- 
logue as a bead ot Apollo Lykeios, ot which the identification rests 
solely upon the passage of Lucian who mentions a statue of Apollo 
La kef is in the gjinnasium at Athens. A detailed examination leads 
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to the conclusion that it is Skopaic. Two heads from Piali found on 
the site of the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea. are certain guides for 
the style of Skopas. He was the architect of the temple here and he 
executed the pediinental statue'. The two heads are certainly from 
the pediments. We may trace in them, if not the actual hand of 
Skopas. at any rate the style of the Skopaic school. The general 
characteristics are clear. The round and dee]) head, short and full 
face, nose broad at the base with inflated nostrils, eyes deep with 
drooping lids and intense distinct gaze, are characteristics of the school 
of Skopas. Though this work is thoroughly Skopaic. its detects render 
it quite certain that it is not by Skopas himself. If it is a male head at 
all. it must be that of a youthful god. in other words, of Apollo, fiut 
there is too much hair for a man. Ten long plaits of hair pass over 
the centre of the forehead up to the hand on top of the head. 

Besides, the impression of feminineness which the head gives is 
contrary to the types of Apollo belonging to thi' period. There 
appears in it a softness and a grace of contour which is hard to asso- 
ciate with a man's head sculptured in the fourth century, which are 
seen, however, in later reproductions of fourth-century work, such as 
the Apollo Sauroktonos. The effeminacy of the face suggests a female 
rather than a male, but it is a question whether this is original, as 
such softness did not exist in any genuine fourth-century work. We 
have then, probably, betore u< tin- head ot an Aphrodite ot the Skopaic 
tvpe doing up her hair after the hath. The hand is quite distinctly 
grasping something: it does not idly rest on the head and the plaits 
of hair pass up to it. — E. F. BkX'UX. JHS. lsyd, p. 1U4. 

LOKRIS. — Otln-r conspicuously valuable and. in a sense, unique 
additions to Dr. Murray's department in the Briti-h Museum consist 
of two precious terracotta statuettes, each about twelve inches high, in 
excellent preservation, and remarkable for tlie crispness and spirit ot 
their execution as well as for the remains of colour observable upon 
each of them. They are whole-length, draped figures, the peculiar 
treatment of which, especially as to the draperies, attests not only that 
they are by the same hand, hut that they may be referred to c. dl.H) 
15. c. One of these figures represents Athiixa Pkom.umio- standing, 
with a shield, now broken, upon her extended left arm. and drawing 
herself erect and slightlv backwards, while her right arm is raised and 
she holds in her hand a javelin, with which she is about to strike an 
enemy before her. ( )n her head is a elo-ely fitting helmet surmounted 
by an extraordinarily lofty crest : from beneath this ca-que the long 
and thick tresses descent 1 in ringlets, rolling upon her shoulders, and 
distinctlv retaining their original blackness. The drapery in which 
her slender but muscular figure is clothed is archaically treated. This 
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is manifest in the rather fiat and nearly parallel folds, almost descend- 
ing to her knees, the angular doubling of the edges upon one another, 
and other details recognizable by connoisseurs, but difficult to describe. 
The other statuette is of PosEnonx, standing erect and holding a dol- 
phin close to his body in his left hand — which in the archaic mode is 
not detached. A large roll, or crown-like fillet, binds his tresses, 
which are nearly as abundant as those of Athena and give size to his 
head. His pointed, close-cut beard, the slightly hard and attenuated 
forms of his face, the flatness of his draperies, his erect and straight, 
if not stiff figure, and the set smile on his visage are all characteristics 
of archaic sculpture. These works were found at Malesina. in Lokris, 
and deserve the close examination of student-. — .[then., Feb 2d. 

LYKOSOURA. — M. M ilchoefer has had occasion to pay some 
attention to the -culptures of l.ykosoura ( 11PW, '9b, p. 948 1 ; he thinks 
it possible that they date from Hadrian, and also possible that they 
go back to the Hellenistic period. The famous Pan with figured drap- 
ery. with the eleven women with animal-heads, recall to him his own 
researches in lssO on demons with a /.oomorphic aspect, the tradition 
of which he traced back as far as to the engraved -tones which are 
called iiri/lh-i. The beautiful epoch in art ha- caused to fall into the 
background these conceptions which appeared at the beginning and 
at the end of Hellenistic civilization.— S. R. in T!A. Dec. ‘9b. 

MACEDONIA. — The epigraphie journey of M. Pkiu>i;izi:t in Mac- 
edonia has given him a number of inedited inscriptions, which he has 
very carefully commentated. He lias also called attention to -ome 
basrelief-. many of which possess real interest (BCH, ‘94, p. 416 i — RA. 
Dec.. ’9b. 

MEGALOPOLIS. — The a-KavndyKa of Megalopolis was not the only 
edifice of that name known: it is found on a tile from Sparta, but in 
a short text which does not determine the meaning of it [JIIS, 1S94. 
p. 242 1 . — P.1, Dec., Mb. 

MESSENE — The excavations of the Greek Archaeological Society 
have la-ought to light a great part of the ntjnrn, the ruins of a notable 
building with propylaia and porticoes, and an ancient fountain, which 
is supposed to he the Arsinoe referred to bv I’ausanias. Several 
inscriptions have also been found, some of which are of peculiar 
importance tor the history of Messenia in Greek and Roman times.— 
Athen., Dec. 21, '9b. 

MOUNT ATHOS.- HISTORY OF THE MONASTERIES. 1 — The llistory 
of the monasteries of Athos may be considered, as M. Meyer 

■Tn. Meyer, Dm Haujiin rknnJni far die. Gt-schichie tier AthoMoester , tirnes- 
ifentheils z>tm ersten Male heramgegeben unit mit Einleiiungen versehen. Leipzig 
.J 0. Hinriclis. 1804, ym, 000 pp. in-8. Price, 10 marks. 
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justly remarks, to be a type representative of the history of Greek 
monastic life. M. Meyer lias brought together the most important of 
the documents coming from the Holy Mountain : and in this book we 
see above all a collection of curious document--, some of them of a 
high and real historic interest. All of these pieces ( together with many 
others) had been long since noticed by J. Muller in bis Hi-itm'i.sijic 
Denhnadcr in den KloeMern dee Atho<, and some of them land those the 
most considerable) had been published previously either in the import- 
ant work of Gedeon upon Athus. or elsewhere. However, there remain, 
in the volume of M. Meyer, enough that are inedited to amply justify 
the work that he has undertaken, and enough that are -utficit-ntly 
interesting to attract the attention of tlio-o who interest them selves in 
things Byzantine. With the view of including only texts relating to 
the general history of the community of Atho-, M. Meyer lia- inten- 
tionally omitted the numerous documents which relate to the partic- 
ular history of each convent: wrongly perhaps, for certain of these 
pieces would have been useful to complete the knowledge of ecents 
and to have marked more clearly still the importance of the monas- 
teries of the Holy Mountain. Nevertheless, -uieli a- it is the eolleetiou 
is extremely interesting and prei ions. Beside the documents of a 
relatively recent date i posterior to the establishment ol the Ottoman 
dominion and which extend chronologically between the years 14‘J.s 
and 1ST-’), forming one-half of the series' the texts of the Byzantine 
epoch have quite another value for history. Particularly notable are 
(1 ) the tjiiiiLuii of St. Anatlnisios, who founded the monastery of llaghia 
Lawra t this text i- already published by Gideon >: 2 the testament 
of the same personage: (dj the mmiU'tie rule drawn up by him for the 
use of his monks — three pieces of the tenth century full of interest, 
not onlv for religious history, hut al-o for the protane lii-tory ol the 
Emperor Nikephoros Pliok.is The h/p/V.’/i// of the Emperor -lohauues 
Tzimi-kes id72i and that of Constantine Monomaeho- ' UM-o ' are not 
less instructive for the study of the internal organization ofAtlios: 
other texts of the epoch of the Konnu-noi or some of the Palaiologoi 
throw useful light upon the connection between the ] atriarc hate of 
Constantinople and the convents of the Haghion-Oros : finally, the 
P/p/7, ' 0 // of Manuel II Palaiologos ^14114) and a chrysobulleot the same 
emperor announcing the revolution which, towards the end of the xiv 
century, was accomplished in the re gime of the monasteries, and which 
substituted for the eenobitic life that which was called 7 >>ht< nn idinr- 
rhythiiiiijui. Towards this date, in tact, the right of private property 
was conceded to the monks, and in consequence of this grave innova- 
tion a new spirit penetrated the convent-, a democratic spirit, which 
shook the monarchical government of the higoumene. the partieularist 
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spirit which demolishes the obligations and the rules of the life in 
common. This regime still persists in seven of the Athonite monas- 
teries, and the celebrated convent of Patinos is the best example of this 
reformed type. — C ii. Diehl, in RC. Xo. 4o. 

MYKENAI. — WHAT PEOPLE PRODUCED THE WORKS CALLED 
MYKENAEAN. — Since Dr. Schliounum excavated Mvkenai. the attention 
of archaeologists has been constantly fixed on certain kinds of build- 
ings, ornaments, implements, engraved gems and pottery, more or 
less resembling those found at Mvkenai. and hence generally known 
as "Mykenaean.” These objects arc found at various and widely 
distant places. Mr. A. J. Evans' brilliant discoveries in Krete and his 
masterly paper (Primitire Pirtminipli D have riveted the attention of 
scholars still more closely to the subject. On engraved gems and 
other objects found in Krete and the Peloponnesus he has found what 
appears to be undoubtedly a series of pictographic symbols, not allied 
to Egyptian hieroglyphs, but 'bowing many points of resemblance to 
the symbols found on seals and other objects from Asia Minor com- 
monly known as Hittite."’ To ascertain what people produced 
these buildings, gems and pottery, and used this script, is a question 
oi supreme importance in Archaic (deck history. Any attempt to 
solve it ought to lie mercifully treated. 

I propose to see if the ancient writers supply us with accounts 
ot any people which will lullil the necessary conditions. First, let us 
enumerate roughly the regions where such buildings and other 
objects are iound. 

I. Peloponnesos i Mvkenai, Tiryns. Argos. Vaphio). II. Attika 
(Spata, Menidi, 4 horikos i. 111. Krete i building at Knussos. and gems 
pctShiiii ). I\ Thessaly f\olo). \. ISomtia ( Orchoinenos i. VI. Thera. 
VII. Asia Minor (sixth city at lliss.irlik, Pitane in the Aeolid l VI1L. 
Egypt ( Kahun, Tel el-Amarna). IX. Rhodes. X. Kypros. XI. Italy 
fSignia in Latium ). 

We want a people whom we can prove from ancient authorities 
(T) to have occupied all these places, (2i to have used a form of 
script in Peloponnesus intelligible to people living in Asia Minor. 

Let us start with Krete It is a fairly limited area, and in 
Homer (OP xrx. 177-KIJ) we get an exhaustive list of the races 
inhabiting it : eV pav Ay (dll', h’ <7 ETtoKpv/res p.€yu,\/;Topcs, eV tie KVtSuives, 
Aoj/jiees tc rpy\aiK<s, diet re 1 1 iXiiiTyiii . rourtv iiri Krii)(r<roS faeyiiXq 7toA.is • 
cv6a ni k. t. A. It will be admitted that it is one of these live 

peoples who produced the Mykenaean works found in Krete, and it 
will also be admitted that it was the same race which produced the 
same kind ot object m Greece Proper, and elsewhere. We mav at 
once eliminate the Kvdoues and Eteokretes : for it is absurd to 
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suppose that either of those peoples was ever dominant over a wide 
area of Hellas. The Achaeans, Dorians and Pelasgians are left. The 
testimony of antiquity ( Herod, i. 56, 57 ; Thouk. i. d) K clear that 
neither Dorians nor Achaeans eyev held Attika. Agai n. the evidence 
is equally strong that neither of these races held Orehomenos in 
Boiotia. The Achaeans and Dorians thus fail to fulfil the neeessarv 
conditions in two very important points. 

The Pelasgians are now lett alone. Taking the places enumerated 
above as possessing " Mykenaean " objects, in regular order, let us see 
if there is evidence for each of Pelasgic occupation. 

I. Peloponnesus. — Ephoros 'Strabo, 241) said that the Pelasgoi 
were Arcadian in origin, and that Peloponnesos was generally called 
Pelasgia. They occupied My ken a i. The ancient kings of Tiryns. 
such as Proitos. brother of Akrisios of Argos, were Pelasgians. 
Aisehylos {Svjh>. 1008. etc.) calls Argos "city of the Pelasgians," and 
applies the name Pelasgus to the king of Argos. 

II. Attika. — Herodotus and Thoukvdides ( lue. cit.). and manv 
others, assert that the inhabitants of Attika from all time had been 
Pelasgians. An ancient wall at Athens i Thouk ii. 17 > was called Pelasgic. 

III. Krete. — Daidalos. an Athenian, and therefore Pelasgian, was 
employed hv Mino<. king of Knossos. to build the Labyrinth ; 
according to Homer lie made a dancing-place for Ariadne. In Oil. 
xix. lSn, if we read with many mss. and Eustathios. toZ .n, Knossos is 
made a city of the Pelasgians. In Arkadia. home of the Pelasgians, 
we have towns called Gortys and Tegea. In Krete we find two towns 
of the same names. 

IV. Thessaly. — A district of it was called Pelasgiotis. otherwise 
the Pelasgic Argos (Strabo. 221 1 . Homer mention* both PJa^joi who 
had once dwelt at Larisa, and others who had dwelt in Pelasgic Argos. 

V. Boiotia. — Orehomenos was the seat of the Minyans. They 
came there from Pelasgiotis, in Thessaly, and are generally held to be 
a Pelasgian tribe. The name Orehomenos is also in Arkadia ( Pelasgic'). 

VI. Thera was colonised hv the Minvans ( Herod, iv. 14b .yvp). 

VII. A sia Minor. — Strabo (221 ) quotes Homer as showing that 
<T rrj Tp<oii8< there were Pelasgoi living as neighbours of the Kilikes, 
and he also says that Lesbos was called Pelasgia. Daroranos came 
from Arkadia. 

VIII. Egypt. —Aisehylos iP.V. 85b seg.) makes Io (daughter of 
Inaehos, King of Argos, who is a Pelasgian) plant a settlement by her 
son Epaphos in Egvpt ( X < IXnr tt pds ui !np irropaTi Kin — fjoiT\iofj.aTi ). From 
this settlement in later years came the suppliant Danaides to Argos, 
claiming protection of kindred. 

IX. Rliodos. — Danaos founded 1 undos. 
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X. Kypiaw. — There were Arkadians in Kypros : the Kvpriote 
and Arkadian dialects are closely related. 

XI. Italy. — Herodotos (i. 57 1 speaks of Pelasgoi dwelling above 

the Etruscans.'’ Virgil ii. So, viii. G< >0 ) mentions the Pclasgians, 

and Serving (nrl. Inc.) says they dwelt in Etruria and Latiuni. They 
likewise dwelt m Epiros ( Dodona was their ancient shrine - ), but I can- 
not find that any Mykenaean objects have as yet been discovered there. 

The Pelasgians thus fulfil one of the necessary conditions.- 
Xow the question of writing. In one famous passage of Homer 
(II. v. 16s ». and one only, have we a reference to writing of any kind: 
the rn)fj.o.Ta Xvy pa. the baleful pietographs (to use Mr. Evans' term > 
inscribed in a double tablet, sent by the hands of Bellerophon from 
King Proitos to the King of Lykia. We have already seen that 
Proitos is a Pelasgian of Argos. Here is a Pelasgian using some form 
of script: and that script can be read and its meaning understood in 
Asia Minor. Is not our second condition fulfilled ? 

I know that there are very many important points to be dis- 
cussed. and these I shall treat at greater length elsewhere very soon. — 
W. Rijm.jiway, in Academy. duly 16. To ; cf. AJA. x. 554-5* i. 

EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKROPOLIS AND IN THE NEKROPOLIS. 
— The recent excavations of M. Tsountas have furnished some im- 
portant objects : a relief in poros: fragments of the metope of a temple 
of the vi cent.: a gold ring with subject- engraved (man leading 
a goat to the sacrifice ): a treasure of 6.750 coins, the greater part of 
silver i Argos, Corinth, Phliusr. and finally most ancient tombs con- 
taining bronze swords and fibulae. — S. R. in RA. Dec. '05. 

OLYMPIA. -- BRONZE STATUETTE. — M. IIkUoX UK VlI.KKFo-sl-: 
{Mon. Pioti attributes to some intermediary artist between Ageladas 
and Polykleitos a superb statuette in bronze which it is said came 
trom Olympia and was placed in the Louvre in 1694. The freedom 
ot its structure, the vigor of its modelling, the anatomic knowledge 
everywhere evident, the strong lree life circulating throughout, makes 
this little bronze a choice piece, one of those which show most 
strikingly the nature oi the merit which belongs to the Argive artists, 
and which shows the best art of Polykleitos. The Soft lustre of a 
warm, dark green patina adds greatly to its beauty. — REG, viii, 409. 

SPARTA 1 N ear >. — BYZANTINE CITY OF MISTRA. — Tile French 
School of Athens has made a complete archaeological survev of the 
abandoned Byzantine city of Mistra, on the slopes of Mount Taygetos, 
near Sparta. Among the chief results of these researches is reported 
the discovery of many inscriptions and architectural remains of a 
peculiar importance for the history of the city and of Byzantine art. 
The Greek Department- of Public Instruction has now ordered the 
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restoration of some of the most important monuments of the place, 
while the inscriptions and the other antiquities gathered by the 
French mission have been Drought to Sparta, where they will form a 
special collection. — Allen.. -Jan. 4. "I Mi. 

TANACRA. — TERRACOTTA FIGURINE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. — 
Among the recent additions to the collection is a terracotta represent- 
ing a winged youth darting through the air in the attitude oiten seen 
in work from Tana era and Asia Minor. The figure is extremely 
clumsy, badly modelled, with a short tunic and full sleeve'. The 
front of the tunic is drawn up with the right hand, so as to cover the 
lower part of the face, the left hand holds a pair of boots: the wings 
are clumsy and badly treated. The face is rouehlv modelled, but it 
is clear that the eyes are shut It is believed that there is no other 
terracotta with whi< h this can be compared as a subject Other 
figures of Fros carry boots, but these scenes are all representations 
from everyday life parodied by the Amoretti. The present terracotta 
presents a full-grown person. The costume is unusual, that generally 
worn by Asiatic divinities. The figure is so clumsy that it could 
hardly have been imported and is more likely to be of local manu- 
facture. — C. A. Hutton. JHS. lt>v)5. p. 142. 

TECEA. — At Brahim-Efendi. near Tegea. M. Boring has copied 
three fragments of inscriptions, among which are a versified epitaph 
and a dedication to Artemis. This last, on a headless Hermes, is 
difficult to understand. Mfyioru) Aprf/n i »/i' iriartipii. IIXOK.IA 
(All'll. IS! Id. II, p. 1C,!.)). Ahl, Dec. "!•”). 

THEBES (near). — M. B’oi.U'.xox presented to the AemUinit i sitting 
of March < >, *!K> * three large bron/.e fibulae discovered in Boiotia in a 
tomb near Thebes. They have the form of the liltth* <t y,Aeye> and a 
an]>iilhs and are decorated with line-engravings. On two of them we 
recognize subjects familiar to the Boiotian engravers, fishes, a horse, 
a water-bird, designed in tlu* geometric transitional style belonging to 
Boiotia and which succeeds the Mykemean type. The third oilers a 
decoration very worthy of attention: two worshippers placid herald- 
ically on each side of a trunk with branches and separated by a disk 
with rays. It is a sort of awkward and naive adaptation of a subject 
borrowed from oriental glyptic, the adoration of the sacred plant, 
which figures so frequently on Babylonian and Assyrian < ylinders. 
This example is added to those already furnished by the keramies of 
the Dipylon and the proto- Attic vases, in order to show how Oriental 
motives penetrated the primitive art of Greece, and took their place 1 >y 
the side of the indigenous elements. — R<\ March 1(>, T)f>. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CITY. — In an inscription at TllebeS 
( CR IS. 241!)) , M. Holleaux has with great judgment distinguished a 
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list of subscriptions for the reconstruction of the city after 31ft {MEG, 
1*0-5, p. 7j. — R. I . Oct. ’9.5. 

AN ARCHAIC BRONZE APOLLO IN THE TYSZKIEWICZ COLLECTION. 
— This figurine was sent from Greece by X. Hoffman towards the end 
of the year 1*04. It was said to have been found at Thebes and. in 
fact, the objects accompanying it (terracottas and painted vases) 
resemble those of the Kaheirion. The statuette measures 25 cm. in 
height, and would have been 27 or 2* cm. before its legs were broken 
■off. This height is rare in the series of ancient bronzes. When 
cleaned, the inscription upon the legs of the figurine turned out to 
be archaic Greek, and consisted of hexameters written bou-strophtrluu. 
When transcribed they appear as follows: 

XIuitikAos jY uve&tiKe f eK<xf36\oi ipyvpoToyroi 

7 US SeKIXTUi ■ TV oh TO/L, SiSl Jl \ll/)lf(TT 111' <i/lO([/-*U!'J . 

The alphabet in which the inscription is written is certainly 
Boiotian. and the words evidently of Homeric inspiration. The first 
impression one receives on seeing this figurine is amazement at the 
great antiquity of its style, the head is triangular and mounted upon 
a very long neck: on each side are long tresses of hair, like spiral 
column.-, resting upon the shoulders : the eyes are now round cavities 
which o:ue e mtaine 1 eyeball- of glass or ivory; the bust becomes 
very narrow at the waist and recalls the proportions of Mykena-an 
figures. Whether the statuette represents an Apollo or Mantiklos, 
the votive- offerer, may be called in question. A torso which M. 
Holleaux found in the ruins of the temple of Ptoos bears a somewhat 
similar inscription, and in all probability represented Apollo Ptoos. 
Our statuette may accordingly be considered an Apollo, rather than a 
simple mortal. Epigraphi-Us are inclined not to give to Greek in- 
scriptions an earlier date than the vi century, but in the present case 
it would seem as if the date of this statuette must be placed further 
back. Even if we put the inscription in the vm or the tx century, 
the type of the .statuette would be earlier still. — Fkoehxek, Mon. et 
Jinn. Annl. Inxci i}J.. l*9->, pp. 1-h — 14. 

THESSALONIKE SALONIKA:. — M. MoliTMWX has published and 
M. Mommsi.x has commented upon two inscriptions from Salonika. 
One, in Latin, mentions a prae-ac provincial: Daciuc Malrcnig, and a 
cohort /d lavin'-’) 4/Oliaria ?) I'n/thinnin (sic) Main mi.-s ; in the other, in 
Greek, Thessalonika is called >/ Xapirpa ^rpoVoAis kui koXiovuu dtinraXo- 
l'lK€(tiV TToXfS i . I EM. 1894, p. 117). 

In the course of the construction of the railway from Salonika to 
Dedeagatch. M. Bkxeyton discovered a Roman cemetery at (Irnibihn v 
(14 kil. from Salonika) and Greek tombs at Subimnli, near Lett-. One 
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of these tombs contained the hilt of a sword in iron and fragments of 
a silver wreath {BCII, 161*4, p. 336). — R. I , Dec., '95. 

TIRYNS. — 51. Reh'IIIX describes, in the megnron of Tiryns. a 
small door connecting the prodi'uino.? with a narrow corridor. This 
u door of the corridor " would be the Homeric 6pao0vp-q, on which there 
has been so much and such useless discussion (AEM. ls£)5. p. 6 a 
—RA. Dec.. ! 95. 

troizen. — In the inscription published by 5L Legrand i Bull.. 
1893. p. 90), there is a line containing the names of two Argive artists. 
Akestoii and Torox. The name of the latter artist should be re- 
established in an inscription from Epidauros (Loewy. X o. 2b5). 
(6. Wide, Athni. Alittheih, 1895, p. 213). — RA, Dec. ‘95. 

CREEK ISLANDS. 

INSCRIPTIONES GRAECAE I NSU LARU M. — ' Tile tifet part of this Work, 
comprising the inscriptions of Rnonos Chai.ke, Karp at ip i-. Sard-. 
and Kasos. appeared in 1895 under the editorship of 5L F. Hiller of 
Gaertringen : it contains £*64 numbers. The young editor, with the 
help of his master<, has performed his task in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. Among the texts which appear here for the first 
time, we will call attention to the following ones: at Ripumi*, the ded- 
ications to Athena Polius. Zeus Polieus. Athena Hyperdexia t21, 22 c 
to Artemis Thurmia i 24). to the Pioskouroi ( 80), to the Panathenai-tai 
and to the Herakleistai (86): the signatures of the sculptors Ahche- 1 - 
tkato- of Athens (62). and Akki’m- of Ephesus (122 got - the Knibd 
140, 143. 147, 148, 149, 153k at lulysos. a dedication of the Koirw 
Mrmrui'trrui' ( 680 1 ; at Undos, a -denature of K allimedon son of Glaukias 
(777); texts engraved on the rock and relating to the sacrifices, -po <r- 
\u.pu ios 6 vata ( ( 91— < 98 1 : dedication to Artemi-: Kekoia, Athena T.india. 
and Zeus Polieus (828 j: fragment of a sacred law analogous to Patou, 
Cos., No. 86 i 891 ) ; astronomic inscription (918): at Ciialkk. dedica- 
tion Sapa7Tios Ttrtos 77 MT/Tay/ca i 4. > , ) ; ex-VOtu to Zells and to Hekate 
(958): at Karpatiio-, dedication to Trajan ot the ktou'« 4 IIotkWoh' 
(978). — 8. R. in RA, Oct . "95. 

AIGINA — A quantity of Mykena-an vases have been discovered 
at Aigina. near the temple of Aphrodite, among the ruins of very 
ancient constructions. The excavations were conducted by 51. Stais 
ill the name of the Arelueological Society i Athrn. Mittlnil., 1894.]). 
533).— RA, Dec. ‘95. 

CHALKE — 51. lln.i.cn vox G AcimuxoKX has published views of 
two ancient remains, the wall of the Akropolis. and the "double 
throne of Zeus and Hekate." An exploration of this neglected little 
island would be very interesting (AEM. U95, p. 1). — RA, Dec. ‘95. 
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IMBROS- — M. i>e Riddek has published a list of personage', 
doubtless kleroHckoi. whom the grateful Imbrians arideo-av 8wc icxu foots. 
The text is ot 3-'2. It mentions among others a St/jutuiv TpiKo(pvcrios,i. 
which recalls to the editor theTigwr 5rpar<oros TfXKo/jiVtos of an inscrip- 
tion "■tv-'pfde 1 ' published by Lenurmant ' CIA. II. 4(>11) — BA. Dec. ho, 

KALAUREI A (MOD. POROS).— EXCAVATIONS AT THE TEMPLE OF 
POSEIDON. — In the Shimmer of 1894 two Swedish archaeologists. L. 
K.iei.lbkri. and Sam W'ini:, made excavations at the temple of Posei- 
don situated on the heights at Kalaureia. They have published 
a full report of their work in the Athrn. Mitthril. t lS9d, pp. 2G7-427.) 
The text is illustrated by excellent plans and detailed drawings of the 
architecture, and lame and small drawings of the small objects dis- 
covered. The Poseidon Sanctuary is described in the first section. 
It consists of a temple and the enclosure belonging to it. which is 
surrounded by a rectangular wall, both, judging from the vases found, 
erected in the vi cent. n. <\ Of the Doric temple i p> ripterm with six 
to twelve columns) very little remains. To the southwest lies a group 
of buildings distributed arouu l three sides of an oueii space (marked 
dyupiii, three halls and a large building in the form of a trapezoid, 
with an anteroom : on the southwest side there was probably a 
propylaion. The Doric capitals of the best preserved dnn are strik- 
ingly like those of the Parthenon, the Ionic capitals resemble those of 
the Philippeion of Olympia, built shortly after 44* is. e. The 
remaining buildings are also exactly described: an eseilrii, a long 
double dii'i (perhaps the ft’>r\<;ijT,jpiw). a building whose inner court 
is surrounded by rooms, one of which has seats all around its walls 
and was probably the meeting-place of some religious society. Half 
a league below the sanctuary lay its harbour, where the remains of 
ancient ship-houses are stdl h> he seen. Nearer to the temple the 
ancient town probably lay, built up terrace-wise. Mykemean frag- 
ments, although very inconsiderable, permit the presumption that 
even in Mykemean times religious worship was conducted upon the 
site of the temple If the Miiivai. whose principal deity was Posei- 
don, were the chief representatives of Mykemean civilization, the 
beginnings of the most ancient amphictyony (Orchomenos in Roiotia, 
Athens, Aigina. Prasiai. Xauplion, Hermioiie. and Epidauro.s) mav 
reach hack into Myken can times. Extensive and splendid remains 
of this civilization have been found on the akropolis of Athens. 

The second section treats ot the inscriptions, eight in number. 
1 lie most important contains a popular decree ot the Kalaureians, 
nearly related to Inscription no. 4481 ) in Collitz’s Sinitnihiiii/ <b v ijrii’- 
rhi.-rhni Ditikkh nhAe. The third section treats of the small objects 
found, which are only a last gleaning. a> the ground had been very 
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thoroughly ransacked long before. The scanty remains of Mykena-an 
civilization were a few fragments of vases and spindle-whorls and 
hits of gold leaf. A scaraboid, with a charioteer shooting with a 
bow on one side and a hippopotamus on the other, comes from Egypt 
(many Egyptian imported vases have been found at the Hendon in 
Argos !. They have found a beautiful statuette of Askiepios in 
marble (of about the tilth century): a very ancient and primitive 
little figure of a man : some small horses and bulls of archaic style in 
bronze: and a moulded griffin-head from a bronze caldron which 
equals the most beautiful of the Olympic griffin-heads. They also 
found Proto-Corinthian and ancient Corinthian vases and a number 
of coins mostly of a later date — IiPW. 1896, Xo. 3 : <■/. AJA, x, 12s. 

KEPHALLENIA. — M. Woi/rKit' has found at Masarakata i Kephal- 
lenia) a subterranean construction formerly noticed in the Billion 
uf. Athen. Mitthcil.. 1886, p. 456), and it is certain that it is a domical 
tomb. In the neighborhood, at a place called 2rd gr/j/uo-u. are 
Mykentean tombs excavated in the rock, of which M. Writers has 
drawn up the plan i cf. Athen. Mitthcil ., IS’.if. p. 4*6). It is known 
that Mykentean vases corning from Kephallenia and from Ithika 
have been for a long time deposited in the Museum of Xeuch.itel (F. 
de Duhn. He'uhlh. Juhrh.. t. i, p. 145, and Perrot-Chipiez, t. vi, p. 1014). 
— S.R. in BA. Dec. '05. 

KYZIKOS. -In a marble head di-covered here and acquired by 
the Museum of Dresden in 1802. M. !S. Reinacli recognize? an Artemis 
inspired by one of the types of Praxiteles. The conservators of the 
Museum of Dresden have named this head simply Mtc<l:hu<h>pf . — 
BA. 1894, ii, pp. 2S2 — 4, pi. xvn. 

LEMNOS. - excursion of m. de launay. — A geological excur- 
sion through the island of Lemnos, made by M. L. m: Latxay is 
described in the BA, December, 181)5. He gives the geological 
features of the island and makes an interesting -uidy of the peculiar 
volcanic character of its formation. He says it is generally admitted 
that the volcanic phenomena contributed to the choice of this island 
as a spot suited to the erection of temples to Hepliaistos. He also 
treats very fully the subject of the ter re sii/illic. an earth, found upon 
this island, containing remarkable medicinal properties, which has 
been renowned from the earliest antiquity. The only archeological 
points brought out are (1) that what has formerly been called the 
labyrinth, is in reality only a subterranean Byzantine chapel, filled 
with earth up to the beginning of the vaults. (2) The existence of a 
chapel of the Panagia at Kokkino.s. 

EPITAPH OF KLEROUCHOI. — There was brought to Tchinli-Kiok. in 
1894, a Lemnian inscription (an epitaph of kleronchoi ) which belongs to 
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a period comprised between 336 and 350, and presents a new name, 

” AywXXa. — S. R. in RA, Dec. 95. 

LESBOS. — Pome texts from Mitylene and from Pyrghion have 
been published by M. Pappageorgion CApfimia, April 12 and May 3, 
189-5 ; BOH, 1894, p. 536). Among them we remark a dedication 
to the »]pw 5 Zuifins ( defunct i anil the ex-voto of a couple 0«j> ii/'wrrut 
after a storm at sea. 

M. Paton calls my attention to some singular sculptured stones, 
at Mitylene and its neighborhood, set into the wells or into the walls 
of churches, all of which appear to have come from the ancient 
acropolis. The symbols which they present — hands, fishes, bunches 
of grapes — have a Christian aspect. — 8 . R. in AM, Dec.. Mo. 

Near Vrysia, the ancient Brisa. there stands a mediaeval tower to 
which is attached a legend of the " que.-n Vrysais ". M. Paton sees 
in this a survival of the Homeric Briseis, in whom M. do Wilamowitz 
has already recognized "the slave of Brisa". — Athtn.. 1895. n, p. 504. 

MELOS.— BRITISH EXCAVATIONS. — The correspondent of the 
London Tunes writes: "The excavations which are being carried out 
in (Melos by the British School of Areha-ologv have resulted in some 
interesting discoveries. Among these are a draped life-size statue of 
a priest of Dionysos, of which the head and the left hand are missing; 
and a colossal statue, perhaps of Apollo, of which the head and the 
limb.' are missing, but a portion of the right leg and foot has been 
recovered. Four draped torsos of the Roman period have also been 
found, one probably being a statue of Agrippina. A Roman mosaic- 
floor has been laid bare, and some thirty inscriptions have been dis- 
covered. most of them being in the peculiar Melian character." — 
.-lead., May 16. ‘96. 

NISOUROS. — At the November meeting of the . I Oil. M. Hn.uin 
von Gai:ktrinuj;.v spoke of the island of Nisouros with special 
reference to a recently discovered fragment of a law forbidding the 
erection ot any kind at monument over graves, and exceeding in 
severity any known Greek laws on the subject, even that of Demetrius, 
at Athens, explained by Brueckner in the Arrh.-(ir> . Nov. 1891. We 
know, however, that the law was transgressed in practice, especiallv 
after the custom spread to Nisouros, from Delos and Rhodos, of erect- 
ing over graves cylindrical altars resting on square pedestals and 
adorned with ilio^nni: and garlands. But it is wortliv of remark, as 
an evidence of the individual development of Greek culture, that in 
this third century, n.o.. during which such severe laws against ex- 
travagance in sepulchral monuments existed at Athens and Nisouros. 
the height of grave-cult was reached at Thera in the great hcruhn of 
Epikteta. — Bl'W, 1896, No. 6 . 
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Von Gaertringen has published the inscription from the base of 
a statue raised to a N is yriote by his grand-children. The three 
Rhodian Xavarchs under which he served are known to Polybios ; 
the artist is Fpieharmos of Soloi (toward 1<K) n. c. i. This text reveals 
the existence of the worship of Poseidon Argeios and of Ares at 
Xisouros ( BPW, 1NH5, p. 1011)). — RA. Dec. 'Ob. 

RHODOS. — M. Salomon Reinacii has received from Hamdi-bey.. 
Director of the Museum of Constantinople, a water-color drawing and 
photographs of a very beautiful vase, with red figures relieved with 
gilding, which had been discovered in 1 xb4 on the akropolis of 
Rhodes. M. Reinach maintained that this va-e is one of the few 
products of Greek keramic- art which can be dated with some pre- 
cision. and that it was painted at Athens about 410 n. c. The subject 
represented is entirely new : it is the birth of young Ploutos. the god 
of wealth, presented to Demeter. his mother, by Gaia (the per-onitied 
Earth) in the presence of the gods and Triptolernos. According to a 
very ancient tradition Ploutos was the -on of Demeter and of the 
Kretan Iasion. — Rtf. Fel>. 17. '9b. 

The iistiviioiiiiral iturrljitiwi from Ki_*kint‘> (Rltodos ) has been well 
commentated by M. Tannery i Rl-Xf. 1*95. p. 4b): it furnishes "precise 
data for the reconstruction of the ]>lan upon which had been estab- 
lished the theory of the planets before Hipparchus " — F!A. Dec. 'b5. 

SAMOS. — Thanks to the aid of the governor, Ilerovitch-Pacha, 
there has been established at Samos a museum of local antiquities 
(Athen.. lSbb, 1. }). 4bOi. M. Roehlau has discovered on the bland an 
Ionian necropolis of the vr cent, i An-h. An:., 1895. p. 98). Some vases 
and terracottas of this provenance have been exhibited in the Frederick 
Museum at Cassel <Arch. An:., 18b5. p. 1-51 >. — S. It. in RA. Dee. 'bb. 

SAMOTHRAKE. — The Ihr.iintinisehr Zcihchnft ( 1895. p. 5b:’. i has 
an article by M. Mystakiuks on a mutilated epitaph [discovered at 
Samothrake'i of the Byzantine historian Theojihititcs. banished to thi- 
island by Leo the Armenian [in consequence of his support of image 
worship) toward the year 815. where lie died in MS. 

The A then. Mitth. (1895. p. 443 ' calls attention to the discovery, 
on the island, of a brick with the retrograde inscription Aij/o^Tpos. — 
i?.l. Dee. '95. 

THASOS.— M. Citnisrinfes has communicated the photograph of 
an interesting statuette in marble found in the port of l.imi'na-: it is 
the figure of a draped female to which they have made the mistake 
of attaching a male head of a much earlier date (y century i. I have 
also received from him the photograph of a bearded bead — un- 
doubtedly a portrait — discovered at Limenas (type and style very 
analogous to those of the head at the Hermitage. Furtwaengler. Mas- 
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terpirccs , fig. 74); also a copy of four inscriptions from the same 
provenance (pub. in RA, p. 349). — S. R. in RA, Dec., '95. 

THERA — M. Hum oli-E gave to the ’E^/xepts ('94, p. 141) an article 
in Greek on the date of the will of Epikteta. He places this docu- 
ment with certainty between 210 and 195, according to some inedited 
inscriptions from Delos which mention the Tlierean ’ApyiViKos Tapyw-a . 
one of the members of the koinon appointed to the cult of Epikteta, of 
her family, and of the Muses. — S. R. in RA, Dec. '95. 

KRETE. 

HELLENIKOS SYLLOGOS. — The Syllogos at Caudia is already becom- 
ing an important local museum. Established in 1SS0 as a literary 
and educational association, it soon turned its attention to early 
monuments. In IS 41 it acquired, from excavations made on the 
Agora at Gortyna. sculptures of the archaic. Hellenistic, and Roman 
periods. A year later it acquired the well-known bronzes from 
the grotto of the Idaean Zeus : then followed the excavations in 
the grotto of Psychrn with its very early bronze- and terracottas; 
then an examination of the grotto of Eileithyia near Knossos. The 
excavations of foreign arclneologist- in the nekropoleis of Erganos, 
Kurtes. fh;.. have further enriched the museum, especially the dona- 
tions of ConsulTriphyllis front the grotto of Hermes Kranaios. Thus 
the museum has acquired important material for the knowledge of 
the oldest art of the .Egaan Sea. The classical and later periods of 
Greek and Roman art arc also represented by marble sculptures, 
terracottas, and other objects. The mu-eum is also prepared to furnish 
casts of an archaic tor-o from Eleutherai, of a fine head of Aphrodite 
and of the famous inscription from Gortyna. — • Kuiutrhronik , 1495. p. 76. 

RESEARCHES OF MM. HALBHERR AND TARAMELLI. — M. Joseph 
Corpi, profes-or at Constantinople, has given to the Stcimljuul (Dec. 20, 
1S94) an extended article on the researches of MM. Halbherr and 
Taramelli in Krete. (1 ) Mykemean necropolis of Eroanos ; a vault 
containing six bodies almost intact, the heads of which, according to 
M. Sergi. are Gneco-Italic. It has been mam* times verified that the 
bones had been placed in the vases after the decomposition of the 
bodies. (2) Upon the heights which overlook the necropolis the 
remains ot a city with a Mykemean palace. (3) Necropolis of Ivocr- 
te-, more recent with transition vases. (4) Necropolis of Kama he-, 
analagous to that of Erganos. (5) At Praeso-, archaic votive terra- 
cottas, vases of copper. ((») At Patella near Prinia, a Mykemean 
city. (7) On the hill of Salvi-Eijas, large jars with reliefs (chariot- 
races). The article also calls attention to the discovery of numerous 
inscriptions, among others that of a law on the striking and circula- 
tion of coins. — S. R. in RA, Dec., ’95. 
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ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

PELASGIC CITIES OF ITALY. — Comm. Gamurkint has written a letter to 
Professor Pigorini [published in the Bull, palet. Itnl.. 1895, pp. SG— S') in 
which he deplores the fact that no excavations have ever been attempted 
in connection with the Pelasgic cities of Italy, in Umbria, Sabina and 
Latium. He refers to the discovery of tombs of the first iron-age near 
the Pelasgic walls of Cesi in Umbria, and he especially calls attention to 
the fragment of Pelasgic walls of irregular polygonal structure which sur- 
rounded for a length of five miles the early city on the hill of Colonna. 
which is usually regarded as the ancient Yetulonia. To these walls 
he attributes a date of ten or eleven centuries b. c. on account of the 
contents of the earliest tombs in the necropolis outside the city. 

ancient divinities of italy. — At the July 5 sitting of the 
A1BL. M. Breat. read a paper on the different divinities of ancient 
Italy. The general opinion is that the Romans, when they were 
brought into contact with the Greeks, identified their own divinities 
with the Hellenic gods. Mars, for instance, with Ares. Minerva with 
Athene, and so. M. Rival believes that this identification was of 
much earlier date, and that it was made by the Etruscans. The 
names of Mars and Minerva are not Latin, but Etruscan. This is 
also true of Neptune, whose name, under the form Xiphtil is found on 
a mirror. The Latin language is an Indo-European tongue — there 
can be no doubt about that; but because the language is Aryan it 
does not follow that the religion al-o was Aryan — at any rate, the 
whole of it. One needs only to glance at the religions of modern 
Europe to see that religion and language are not necessarily derived 
from the same source. The Etru-ean religion has. besides, left other 
traces among the Romans, and. through them, among the French. 
In the discussion which followed M. Rrfal's reading; M. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville said that he believed that the general principles laid down 
by M. Rival could hardly be contested. The religious doctrines of 
the Romans contained elements, borrowed from the Etruscans, which 
are not Indo-European: such as the doctrine that, in the art of 
augury, the left and not the right is of good omen. — BA. Oct. '95. 

THE ROMAN ISIS. — At the sitting' of the AIBL. February 14. ‘9b, M. C. 
Gitmf.t made a communication on the Roman Isis. Her worship 
was much more extensive in ancient Europe, ami even at Rome, than 
has been generallv believed, but this Isis was not the ancient goddess 
of the time of the Pharaohs. The political tendencies of the Ptolemies 
had led them to make a fusion of the divinities of Greece and 
Egypt ; from Io, the Alexandrian worship of the Isis-Aplirodite. the 
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Isis- Demeter. itc. The Romans wished to have the pure, philosophi- 
cal and mvsterious Isis. They had missionaries come to them and 
then created a Latin Isis represented by a princess Then Italian 
artists carried to Egypt the Roman types, and we can find side by side 
the Pharaonic, the Ptolemaic, and the Italic Isis.— R<\ Feb. d4, '!•<>. 

THE PLACING OF MONEY BY THE HEAD OF THE DECEASED.— 
Comm. Gamlkki.vi reports in the Scavi [ 1894 . pp. 309-12 . on the 
discovery of a treasure of coins of Lucca under the pavement of the 
church of S. Miniato not far from Loro-Ciutfenna in Tuscany on the 
road between Arezzo and Florence. He examined only 107 coins, 
reported to be about one-tliird of the number found. They are all silver 
(hnurli of Lucca, bearing on the obverse the name of the Emperor 
Henry ( Hearim?); in the centre is Lucca: on the reverse i ape rotof and 
in the centre the monogram of the Emperor 0>ho. that is HIT. The 
name of the Emperor Otho remained for several centuries upon the 
coins of Lucca, and < lamurrini believes that these coins belonged to 
the two Emperors of the name of Henry, who ruled during the second 
half of the eleventh century. Rut the main object of his notes upon 
these coins is, not to consider them numismatic-ally, but to call at- 
tention to the fact that the hoard of money was found near the head 
of the defunct. For he say-: ".Such a superstition current in a 
period which was Christian, though still uncultured and barbarous, 
has never been discussed, own if it has been noticed, and yet it should 
be considered, because it seems to have been quite general in the 
Middle Ages and more or less so through the whole of Italy. Nor do 
I doubt that even more extensive traces of this custom are to be found 
beyond the Alps than among us. The rite of placing the nhohi* either 
in the mouth or in the hand of the defunct was introduced from 
Greece into Italy during the fourth century, n. < hut did not become 
general until the first century of the Empire. The bronze money was 
alone regarded at that time as sacred and belonging to the burial-rite: 
but with the diilusion of the Oriental religions this common super- 
stition (that the obnhis or the trim* were of u-e in [laying for the pas- 
sage to the next world) passed away, and the idea that they served for 
purilicat’.on ot the ~oul alone remained. Hence, beside the bronze 
coins, we meet with silver and gold coins in the tombs This super- 
stition. though condemned by Christianity, was not entirely done 
away with in this a- in so many other eases. More than thirtv wars 
ago, I called attention to the fact, that in some tombs found in < 'asen- 
tino each of the deceased had near hi' head a pile of small copper 
coins with the name- of Theodosius. Valentinianus and Honorius. In 
this neighborhood the rector ot N. Mufti at) n < 'iilin mi. in destroving 
the ancient cemetery of the church, found at the head of one of the 
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deceased about thirty silver denarii from the mints of Lucca of the 
time oftheOthos dating from the tenth century. It is still more 
curious to see this superstition current in the most ~ai red places : for 
example, in a tomb in the Catacombs of Bolsena dating from the iir~t 
part of the eleventh century, was found near the head of a body a vase, 
containing about three hundred silver denarii, for the greater part of 
Lueeu. though some ot them were from Lombardy, among which was 
the very precious duvirinf. of Arduino. King of Italy. To a later date, 
the twelfth century, belongs a treasure of about two hundred coin- ot 
London, found as early as ]S22 in the tomb of an English traveller, 
not far from Pontivmoli. Jlo-t of these coins hear the name of Walhr. 
The superstition i ontinued even later, as example' are cited belonging 
to the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Alter this time 
the pra< tice was condemned by the C'lmrch as pertaining to witclu raft, 
but continued sometimes to be practised in secret " 

ANCIENT COOKING-STOVES. — Fragments of small terra-ntta 'to\es 
have been found in large numbers on the cua-t of the Mediterranean, 
in Syria, in Egypt, at Carthage and in Italy They are in the foim 
of cylinders which expand at the top like a capital, and have handle', 
being therefore called iiinnichi. Those which are here publi-hed are 
said to have been found in the Tiber, and the handle' arc decorated 
with masks. The open mouth of the mask and the hole- beneath 
the handles served the purpose of pro hieing a draft. Tie- ma~k'. 
douhtle.". represent Vulcan, it is more dillicult to determine the 
name by winch these little -tow- were railed in antiquity. Con/.e 
adopts the name -f/javros suggested by Diel'. If nndorf lias proposed 
the name K.V/iums. The apparatus upon whi< h a va-e for heating 
water was placed. iv;i- called \vTi,u-urs. a name which ~eems also to 
have been :i| >{ »lic-< l to the vu~c' theiii'clves. The Athenians made 
use ot the word Xiluara instead ot yi-rpc— ocs. I he Romans appt. ar t>‘» 
have no other word than jamlm. — A. Mac in lb •mi. Mit'l>.. \. 1. p. •'I s '. 

HONORARY INSCRIPTION TO PUBLILIUS MEMORIALIS. — Prince Odcs- 
calehi recently gave to the Museum of the Laths of 1 >io< letian in 
R une an important iiis ( ription found at Lraeeiano in the nr- a of S. 
Liberato where stood the iornm C hiudil . 

The stone was originally the pedestal of a *tatuc. afterwards 
turned into a large mortar. The inscription was nut badly damaged 
m the operation. Dr. Yaglieri reads it a~ follows: 

Pidil din Tr ue 1 1 i Tidin) In fun] nr trim ■] Mtmai'ndi, 

[p]cfe n / eta 1 inhr{ n nt []y>]]/'f/r/i t'efn i t uhvnrtH ti I'hat i [T rn iene unit - 
tilfinn II in), [tr~^d>( a nt>) nlilthjiin) ha( iuni'< (let mint ) 7'rihn^i^ tpr/in 

i/eiiti > A n iiwln /'( n m) . d il n‘tflt{nri ) C>/c t [///’Jo/iC/it (X At/ nmhil /ote[y(nm> 
lerjt tannin . 1 ngi nslnr l in _ llr/en , iti nl . . . [aj' thin la ernt[ci<~\ . . . 
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The personage mentioned in this inscription is known from 
another document — the rescript of the Emperor Vespasian in regard 
to a certain controversy about boundaries in Corsica. It tells how 
by the Emperor's order the imperial procurator Publilius Memorialis 
had sold the fields in dispute to the Yenacini. It is clear that he 
was governor of Sardinia and ( 'orsiea before the date ot the rescript 
when Claudius Clemens was governor. The identification ot the 
Publiliu< Memorialis of the rescript with the person of the inscription 
is made all the more certain from the characters of the inscription 
which date surely from the close of the first century, as well as from 
certain points of the runvs honorum given. In its present condition 
the inscription gives only the military honors obtained — the first 
conferred ; and probably it was shortly after that the appointment to 
Sardinia was made. The epithet aiiyittunoi'uiii is new for the third 
Cohort of Cyrene. The Leijio X Frctenbi >■ was stationed in Syria. The 
title Prefect of the Xumidian people (<jentk Xuiiiiihirnw) recalls the 
interesting Roman practice of appointing an official at the head of 
the nomadic and other tribal organizations in Africa and elsewhere, 
belonging especially to the Berber native element, which never was 
assimilated to foreign culture. 

It is important to note that, as Mommsen conjectured and this 
inscription now proves, the African army was assigned to the East 
under Yespa-ian. For l’ublilius Memorialis was appointed as 
diloiutor to oversee the levies. Up to the present only three had been 
known. Publiliu- was called upon to complete the Le<jin III Amj- 
n*ta, which belonged to the African army, and the Ler/io VI Ferratn 
which was part of the Syrian army. Thus is explained the presence 
of African soldiers in the Syrian army and of Asiatics in the African 
armv — a fact already noted from several documents. — AX lNll.j. pp. 
612 - 45 . 

S. ANGELO IN CAPOCCIA *LATIUM>. — ROMAN VILLA. —On the 
property of Prince I). Francesco Rorghe-o, duke of Romarzo, at 
Collelungo near X Angelo in Capoccia. there have been found parts 
of a Roman villa of considerable richness and extent dating from the 
time of the Claudii. There are rooms with pavements of white and 
black mosaic of great accuracy: in other rooms were many a'liiphnnu' 
and doHae, showing them to be the celhie of the villa. In the centre 
of the eon-tmetions is a large hall with several niches, which may 
have been the gallery or museum of the palace as many antiquities 
were found here, and it had a rich decoration of oriental marbles and 
terracottas. A s tut an to'jnta was found in the centre; also a beardless 
head and other fragments of statues. An inscription found near by 
b of a freedman of Claudius, who may have been the owner of the 
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villa. It reads: Tl CLAV-AVG-L- IALYSO- EXCEPTO- IVGERO 
IN ■ PRONTE • PC- (sic) IN ■ AGRO- P- CL. Many tombs with 
poor contents were found in the area of the villa : they were probably 
of the slaves. — ATS'. 1 895, pp. 421-23. 

BOLOCNA.— TERRAMARA NEAR CASTENASO. — A new krmrnnra has 
been discovered during the last prehistoric researches in the terri- 
tory of Bologna, not far from the village of Castenaso. The settle- 
ment extends over about 400 metres in length and 200 in width, and 
seems to have been occupied till a relatively late epoch. Amongst 
the chief objects which the excavations have brought to light are a 
couple of bronze nippers (resembling some known golden nippers 
found in the prehistoric settlements of Sweden), a tine stone arrow- 
head, and a leaf-shaped fibula of Mykena-an type. The numerous 
terracotta fragment- gathered on the spot are of the same character 
as the prehistoric potteries ot Prevosta. Castelluccio. and other Urn- 
mi re and pile-dwellings of Italy and of Eastern Europe. — Aiftoh. 
April 25. '90. 

CAMPANIA.— GREEK BRONZE BUST. — At the October IS sitting 
of the AIBL, M. Woi/foaxg Help, a ■ presented a bronze box. 75 cm. 
high and 6 cm. wide, decorated with the bust of a woman in high- 
relief and containing four knuckle-bones which exactly tilled the hollow 
of the bust. This bust represents a young woman wlm. with a grace- 
ful gesture, has brought ln-r mantle over her head and around her 
right cheek. A branch of ivy. of which three cluster.- alone remain, 
encircles the forehead. To this branch were attached two fillets which 
fell upon the shoulders. The white of the eyes was rendered by an 
incrustation of silver: the pupil- were lacking. A handle or chain 
for the purpo&e of suspending the box was inserted in two eyelets 
placed on the top of the head. As this box was sold by a Neapolitan 
to an amateur living in Home, it is probable that it came from 
Campania. In -tvle it oilers a striking analogy to the terracottas 
found near Capua, in the tombs and strata which are generally at- 
tributed to the ni cent. n. c. There are among these terracottas 
figurines of women with the mantle arranged in the same way as on 
the bust described by M. Helbig. The box which he presented must 
be. then, a product of Campanian Hellenic art of the ni cent. r,. <\ — 
Ra 1, Dec. 95. p. 373. 

CAM PICLI A MARITTIMA.- AN ETRUSCAN VILLAGE AND NECRO- 
POLIS- — On the boundary between the provinces of Grosseto and Pisa, 
about 13 kilom. from Populonia. in the commune of Campiglia. along 
the provincial road through the valley of the Cornia, there have been 
discovered during recent years remain- of very early walls and a con- 
siderable number of Etruscan tombs. The walls were found bv the 
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owner. Sig. Luigi Mamizzi. and the necropolis by Sig. Alessandro 
Mazzolini. a local antiquarian of Cauipiglia. 

The walls occupy the summit of a hill called Castellueeio. east of 
the highest jioint of Monte 1’itti. called Castcllo from a lew remains 
of a medkeval fortress. They are made of large squared blocks and 
occupy a space of only _4(> metres, so that they surrounded nothing 
but a small Etruscan village. 

The necropolis occupies two hillocks immediately below the 
" Gastello.'’ The first has tombs both for inhumation and cremation, 
bounded by circle* of flat stones of a diameter not greater than 1.10 
met. Within these circles there were found sometimes large upright 
stones forming a case-tomb and sometimes merely a hole filled with 
earth and stones. In the latter case there was always a skeleton facing 
from w. to e. marked by two stones *et upright in the hard ground 
The four hole-tomb-, and the five ca-e-tombs that were opened on 
this hillock had all been anciently despoiled. Still here was found 
a lead plate with an Etruscan in-cription in ten lines which will 
he described later. At a short distance from tine chcle-tnmhs there 
was discovered a well-tomb containing a cinerary urn of the Yil- 
lanova type in the form of a double reversed cone. 

The second hillock included untouched tombs containing im- 
portant objects. These tomb- were not circle-tomb- but were simply 
rectangular bole- in the rocky -oil without -urt'ace marks. There 
were tombs both for incineration and inhumation, the lattei prevail- 
ing. Sometime- the skeleton had a stone at the head and one at 
the feet, as in the eircle-tomhs. The sepulchral objects were arranged 
a- follows. The small va-e- of bronze and terracotta were placed 
near the head: the larger ones at the feet, between the pelvis and 
the -liouldcrs. All were often smashed by the tilling-in stones and 
roots ot plants. The bracelet- were placed by the wri-t- : the earrings 
on either -idc of the cranium : the sword- on the left of the body, 
the lances on the right of the head. The tombs opened on thi- 'pot 
are over fifty. Among the gold objects are a number of earrings and 
rings, but the only interesting piece is a Imlln on which arc three 
figure' which may represent Menclao- prevented hv Aphrodite from 
killing Helen. One head wa- removed -till having upon it a coronet 
of gold ornament- held together by a hand of lead and tin. The 
vase- arc of the ordinal v forms of the in and n centuries n. <■.. with 
only a few decadent reel-figured painted vase-. 

The inscription already referred to i- illustrated by Comm, (lamur- 
rini. He interpret' the first lines as follows; Sethruo E/C//- Lnrii 
Jili 11 3, j L'ln - linin'. Ill -vp//7rVe fiii'itii'. i Al l'll-' Vrl'in-t Lnri.-t filin', i If. 
— AX IXi.-,. pp. .'>:]4-4n 
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CASTICUON DEL LACO.— ETRUSCAN TOMBS.— The land between 
the three lakes of Trasiniene, Chiusi. and Montepnleiano was thickly 
inhabited in Etruscan times. All traces of the towns have di-appcared 
and tlieir position and relative importance can be surmised only from 
the neeropoli that are occasionally discovered. 

A group of tomb- has recently been found near Pozzuolo, to the 
s. of the town. The objects taken from the tombs were in bad 
condition and of inferior quality . and belong to the early part of 
the third century n. c.. before the diffusion of the Etruseo-Uanip.iuiaii 
ware. 

At about this point was found a bronze vase-handle. It ends 
above in a ram-head, and below in a plaquette on which is a figure 
in relief of strong archaic-! ! reek style and certainly the work of a 
Greek artist. It represents a nude bearded man. seated on a wall, 
with raised right lea over which a villainy- is draped and on which 
he rests his elbow while his chin is supported by the hand. He helps 
support himself on the wall with his left hand. The attitude, with the 
head slightly raised, is that of a blind man. It is probably Teireeias. all 
the more that in front stands his stick. a kind of caducous ending in 
two serpent-heads. Ilis li-tening attitude harmonizes with the 
legend of Teiresias listening to the song ot the birds, whence lie wa- 
called ui’ouvo/zaiTis. The exact place where lie would go and li-ten wa- 
pointed out in Thebe- between the temples of Ammon and Nike as -3 
lepor uiui\o<TKo~ttoi‘ i Palis, ix. 16 ), which is a l-o mentioned in Sophokles’ 
Anticfiiiu iv. 1)6, ) ; eh yb/j ttuXuiuc OaKuv ()/jiT^ufjKu~oc. A- a work ot 
art tile handle belongs to the Greek school of the early fifth century.— 
Gami'rimn'i and F\u hi in A'S'. lS'.io. pp. 1-64. 

CELLINO-ATTANASIO PICENUM'. —AN ARCHAIC LATIN INSCRIP- 
TION. — In the commune of Cellino in Piccnum near Germiguano. at 
the foot of Monte Giove. there was found an interesting archaic 
Latin inscription on a slab of calcareous stone. The inscription is 
thus read by ('. Pascal: 

M • PETRVS I D 1 1 //.>) C- F- L PAS'IDIi ».m P- '/.] ARAS CREPI- 
DINE' hi t. COLV[ii(iiiisipi(’. /icisi'i] MAG1STR1S • DE • ALEC . . . . 

o i'n hi $. f. ce/rj. 

'Pile peculiar syntax is common to almost all the other inscrip- 
tions of the same kind: rf. CIL. x. 6779, 6766. 67 > •>. 6, 76. 6,6y. 

There is one nexus that is entirely new — it is the sign 4. It 
might he supposed to be a combination of C and I : but it is sufficient 
to see that the forms of the proper names Pasidius mi and Petrusi- 
dius. already known, require the sign to be read SI ; or rather it 
stands for the passage from one sound to the other as represented 
in the Umbrian dialect. It would be interesting to complete the 
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word Alec, which is probably the name of the vkus.—XS. 18‘Jo, pp. 
413-16. 

CONCA—SATRICU M. — At the sitting of the AIBL of March 6, 4)6, 
M. Perrot read a report from M. Gbaillot. former member of the 
French School at Rome, who had commenced on January 17 (at the 
expense of Count Tyszkiewicz) excavations at C'onea, at the foot of 
the Volseian mountains. M. Graillut had begun to disengage the 
ruins of several temples which had succeeded each other on the same 
site from the third to the fourth century, b. c., when, on Feb. S. the 
excavations were interrupted by an order of the Italian government, 
which had at first accorded to M. Gruillot a legal authorization. Very 
important remains were discovered of a decoration in terracotta 
figures, some fragments of which, of a beautiful archaic style, go back 
to the sixth century, r,. < . — RC. March 16, 'UG 

Excavations were afterward undertaken by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and are thus reported in the Athmunni of March 7. '66 : The 
remains of an important temple have been discovered at Conca, in 
the plain between Velletri and I’orto d’Anzio. the ancient Antium. 
Its original plan was that of a Tuscan temple, which, by way of 
several enlargements and modifications, has been successively trans- 
formed into a Greek pcri/jdYm, then into a simple hall or and 
finally into a Greek dqilcro ?, or temple with a double colonnade on 
each side. The diggings made around the foundations and the variety 
of the architectural fragments found on the spot have shown that, 
while the primitive building belongs to the sixth centurv a c., its 
successive transformations took place in a period of about two cent- 
uries, the later one presenting in its style the characteristics of the 
fourth century, b. c. At the time of this la-t reconstruction a trench 
was opened in tin- middle of the nilu, where the authorities of the 
sanctuary collected and buried the remains of the chief votive objects 
of the previous epochs, in order to preserve them as a holy deposit. 
These objects, as al-o the architectural ornaments, are chiefly of 
terracotta, and show in their stylo some points of contact with the 
terracottas of Southern Etruria. The pediment of the primitive 
temple was adorned with splendid painted terracotta statues of the 
Greek archaic type — the mo-t notable of this kind brought to light in 
Italy to the present day — while the antefixes of the peripteral build- 
ing. bearing a group of a Centaur with a Nymph, have their counter- 
part in the well-known antefixes found some vears ago at Falerii. 
Prot. Barnabei is of the opinion that the temple now disinterred is the 
famous shrine of the Mater Matuta referred to by I, ivy, and that the 
city to which it belongs must [be the ancient Satrieum, which is de- 
scribed as lying on the way from Velitne to Antium, not far from this 
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last place. Traces of two other temples and some pieces of the walls 
of the city have also been recognized. Not far from the walls the site 
of the necropolis has been ascertained, from which important dis- 
coveries are expected. — Athea.. March 7. '96. 

ESTE. -GALLIC TOMBS. — In the Contrinln S. Stein no. in a part of 
the Este-necropolis a case-tomb of the usual rectangular form was 
found, made of six slabs of red limestone. It< contents belonged to 
the fourth period called Eurjaneo-Oalllc. and consisted of > 1) an ossuary 
in the form of a situla of bronze- plate with a cover decorated with ham- 
mered geometrical decoration: ( 2) of 23 terracotta vase.--: ( 3 > of two long 
and heavy iron swords of the Gallic type: Gt) of a large shield-ci/d/o 
also of iron and some lam-eheads. A second tomb, at a greater depth, 
contained twelve terracotta vases: except two. which belonged to 
the types of the third period, all were of the Gallic type, showing 
that this tomb belongs to the transition from the third to the fourth 
period. Among the objects were two beautiful bracelets of cylindri- 
cal wire. — NS, 1*95, p. 242. 

FAICCHIO.-AN ancient PISCINA. — At Faicchio in the Samnitc 
country, inspector Meomartini reports the discovery of an ancient 
piscina. It consists of two parallel corridors, joined at the west end 
— the only end visible — in the form of a semi-circle, and separated 
lengthways by oblong piers supporting arches. Both corridor' are 
covered by a Iona tunnel-vault, the two being joined at the curve 
by an annular vault. The wall of the north corridor on the outside 
is continuous ; while the south wall is pierced By narrow windows 
that widen inward. On this side is an uncovered staircase opening 
through a vaulted hall. 

The length of the structure is nearly thirty metres, as given in 
the plan and section of the report, but it was much longer, traces 
of it extending for about fifty metres beyond this limit. The piers 
are 59 cm. thick, ss cm. long, and l.ls m. high : the two corridors 
are 2.0b m. wide and 2.95 m. high. The construction is entirely of a 
compact trachitic or volcanic black-tufa found in the neighborhood: 
the blocks are perfect parallelopides. The walls and vaults were 
completely cemented. 

Sig. Meomartini had discovered three years ago at Rotiea a similar 
though smaller structure in connection with a Roman villa, and he 
regarded it is one of the pigirinv’ made by rich Romans in their 
villas as fish-preserves. In this case also we have a villa in a beauti- 
ful position, on a torrent, overlooking the valley of Galore, with an 
extensive view. Remains of it are to be seen all around the jiin.ina 
of which it formed a part. — AN, 1895, pp. 253-5b. 
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S. FELICIANO DEL LACO (near PERUGIA'.— A DEDICATION TO THE 
GOD CAUTHA.— On the handle of a bronze patera found in this locality 
is inscribed both on the front and back an Etruscan inscription 
whose palaeography i> of the third century b. c. It read', on the front : 
t 'i'ii Kaunas': <i\'i ins: rertic : and oil the back : uric itniunas tarh . Prop 
Milani translate' the inscription: Hoc On dhas [then follow two 
epithet' of the god] Aldus A ’» matins dono dcJit. It is therefore a dedi- 
cation to the solar god Cnutha, the principal deity of the EtrU'cans. — 
y$, lspo. ].. 242. 

FUCINO 'REGION OF LAKEe-EARLY BRONZES. — In tile region 
around Lake Fucino, which was the seat of the Aequi, Marsi. and 
Paeligni, bronze objects of considerable importance are often found. 
Some of these are made a subject of study by Prof. Pigorini in a 
recent artii le in the Xot. d. Smci ilsbo. pp. 2dd-l.ib : tigs. 1-i.ij. His 
repeated observations have shown that in this high tableland and 
mountain district there are found objects of the lir*t iron-age and 
also of the bronze-age and typical of the tern-umre of the lower valley 
of tlie Po. To tlii' last group belong.' a sword i ////. 1 > which is one 
of several similar ones, together with several two-edged poniard and 
knife blades with nails !or fastening to a handle > jiij. . \ : these are 
of a tvne common in the Urrcmao- and abandoned at the beginning; 
of the iir*t iron-age. 

" Those who have carefully followed the studies made of the 
objects collected in the ternmarc and pal ijittc of Yenetia, all of which 
belong to one people, know that one of the first sign' of the trans- 
formation of the ancient culture of the inhabitants of the terremare 
into that called of Ydlanova is to he found in the appearance in the 
vadey of the lower Po of the bronze /dm/ur of the type of the violin 
linn.' and the baf ptiiUrn. similiar to other- found in very early 
Mykenaean grave*. It is also known that at about that [mint a part 
of the families settled in the above pabtfitlt and tu'Ci mure passed the 
Apennine- and spread over Middle Italy. It therefore is worth 
recording that among the archaic bronzes found near Lake Fucino 
there am not only arm* and implements like those of the U rn ware 
but also fibula e which -ub-tantially preserve the Mvkenueau tvpes. 
such a- tlio-c reproduced in tii/s and J t . 1 am therefore inclined to 
think that some ot the ahove-mentioned families emigrating from the 
valley of the Po soon established themselve- in the land of the Aequi 
and the Marsi. bringing with them their forms of culture. 

“This supposition heroines -till more plausible since recent 
acquisitions made by the Prehistoric Museum of Home. . . . The-e 
are archaic bronzes found in the province of Aquila in the territory 
between Cappelle and Antm-ano and between Menatbrno and Ortue- 
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eliio. Part of the objects correspond to those of the terreunirc, part 
to the Yillanova type of the first iron-age. Without giving any list 
■of these objects it may simply he noted that they include the hatchet 
ad aletti and the poniard-blade n tuylia <V SaUci, specialties of the 
tirremnn, as much as the moon-shaped knife or razor is of the Yil- 
lanova period. . . . But what is particularly notable among these 
recently purchased objects is a couple of discs of concavo-convex 
plate, which from their color appear to be of copper, with decora- 
tions hammered and punched. <>ne, 22 b mm. in diameter, was 
found between Menatbrno and Ortucchio : the other, measuring 
22li mm .. between Ca ppelle and Antn >sano. The one given in ji<j. ■'> has 
a double circular line of raised dots surrounding the outer edge, and 
a single circular line of dots about midway toward the centre. Larger 
and widely spaced dots are arranged in triangles between the two 
lines, and a line of live of these is on the slight boss in the centre. 
The scratched decoration a /coohu lills up the space between the 
raised decoration. The other disc has only geometric decoration 
not di tiering from that of other similar objects. The style and 
technique of both show that they belong to the earliest and most 
skilful period of the art of working u dml-.n. of stamping and incising 
bronze or copper-plate — a characteristic of our tir-t iron-age. They 
show us an industry at a high degree of progress appearing all at 
once iii Italy, and hence, in my opinion, of foreign origin." 

Similar objects are beginning to be quite common. Concstabilc 
was tlte first to illustrate them — two in the museum of Perugia and 
one at Yienna it/;/, 'it. A third recorded lav Coin-stabile was at 
Ave/./.ano. These three were found a half kilometre from the walls of 
Alba F license. Others of the same province are owned at Massad'Alhe 
i live i and at S. Pehno itwoi. The finest one of the group tlni< far known 
is one purchased in Koine for the Museum of Dresden > //</. 7 >. The 
most interesting part of its decoration is the finely incised .-.miMihis 
alternating with the figure of an animal of which Ilelhig cannot 
decide whether it i~ a dog or a wolf. Three other discs belonged to 
(.-iuardnbassi : they were illustrated by him in ISm.) and are now in 
the museum of Perugia : they were found in 1 mhria: two of them a 
few steps from Murcia and one at Bevagna. They are the only ones 
known in Umbria. Two from Xorcia are now in the Berlin Museum. 
Ilelhig illustrated one from Cervetri. then in Borne. To complete 
the enumeration there are two in the museum of Ascoli which were 
found in the neighborhood of that city, one in the Malle collection at 
Munich and one in the Institute of Prof. Pigorini himself. The 
mean diameter of these discs is slightly over twenty cm., varying 
.from 125 mm. to 25:1 mm. 
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Different opinions have been expressed in regard to the use of 
these discs. Orsi and Helbig believe them to be applied to shields : 
Conestabile. Guardabassi and Gozzadini regard them as part of horse- 
harness. Pigorini himself had thought them to belong to shields: 
but a careful study of the grouping of the button-; or raised knobs on 
the outer edge and the corresponding fixed vertical rings on the back, 
connected with the fact that in many cases a smaller disc was found 
connected with the large one. forming thus a complete whole, leads 
him to rally himself to the opinion that the discs are part of the 
harness of the horses. The larger of the two discs was fastened on 
the horse’s chest. 

CARDA i LAKE OF.. — PREHISTORIC STATIONS- — Tile prehistoric 
station called Porto iH Pi tango on Lake Garda has been re-studied by 
Sig. Balladoro who has recovered from beneath the water numerous 
objects which have been washed toward the shore from the station. 
Opposite this is another station called Bor ill Pnarujo. discovered in 
1 SG4 : it has been dredged for three years by the same explorer with 
the result of the discovery of a large number ofob.ects. 

Everything found has been added to Tig. Balladoro's collection 
in Verona. — .VS. , pp. 4">o— j>f>. 

LAURENTUM AND LAVINIUM. — THEIR HISTORY AND SITE. — Pro- 
fessor Tomas'Ktti. whose topographic studies on the Roman eam- 
pagna are very well known, publishes an interesting article in the 
Bulletin entitled Snbvrfiiin Diseoo ria. it is principally taken up 
with the discussion ( 1; of the existence and real site of the early city 
of Laurentum, which he locates at Tor PnUrno : p2) of the cause and 
eilectr- of the transfer of it- population to Lavinium, which lie locates 
at Pratiea: (?>) of the course of the new Via Laurentia which led to 
it: (4 ) of the existence of and the monuments recently discovered 
in the city of Lauro- Lavinium ; (.">') of the ancient and media-val 
history of the towns of Gastelpomano. and Recimo. all of which were 
included in the Laurentine ihtnttin rulto. The close of this argument 
is as follows : ” According to the legend, Lavinium win founded bv 
Aeneas, while Laurentum already existed as the royal citv of Latinus 
and Amata. having been founded by Kaunas. Laurentum had 
fallen into such decay in the year btV> of Rome that its people 
were omitted in the distribution of meat at the Latin festivals, an 
omission which was punished by the gods. The verv existence of 
this primitive city upon which that of Lavinium depends has been 
unjustly doubted or questioned. TomasSetti does not enter into 
the diseu"ion in regard to it : lie merely refers to the literary testi- 
mony and the traditions which are amply sufficient to prove its 
existence, showing that not only Laurentum existed as a most ancient 
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city, but that it was the centre of the agricultural transformation of 
the Latin territory to which Rome itself owed its existence, and that 
it is more or less connected with the legend of the Roman wolf. It is 
known that Laurentuni was not far from Ostia : this makes it useless 
to seek for its site at any other point than Tor Pottrno. Rosa discov- 
ered the ancient road which he called the Via Lavinate : this theory 
was opposed l>v Dessau who called attention to the fact that the bifur- 
cation was of the Via Laurentina and the Via Ardeatina. and that there 
could have been no third intermediary road. Tomassetti accepts the 
existence of this road and accepts also Dessau's argument, but 
reconciles it with the existence of the road by regarding the road 
as the Via Laurentina Vova, which was a convenient deviation from 
the ancient Laurentina constructed after the ancient Laurentum was 
abandoned and its inhabitants transferred to Lavinium. 

Then follows a study of Lauro-Laviniurn. After speaking of the 
fact that Lavinium was the seat of the Roman l'enates. and was there- 
fore the hi-torical sanctuary of the Roman people after Alba and 
before Ardea. attention is called to the traces of the fusion between 
Laurentum and Lavinium as proved by the name of the priesthood 
of the Laurr nits Lari nates . which is well known from inscriptions and 
was of extreme importance. It seems to Tomassetti as if the fusion 
between the two cities resulted from a double reason: in the first 
place in order to punish Lavinium for its opposition to Rome in the 
Latin war: and in the second place, was suggested as a matter of 
public utility on account of the decadence in the population of 
Laurentum. He believes that the Laurontine immigrants were given 
not only the religious but the administrative supremacy ill La- 
vinium, and brings to the support of this thesis a number of inscrip- 
tions which were not related to the priesthood. In historical times, 
therefore, all that is said in writers or in inscriptions to relate to 
Laurentum belongs to Lavinium. 

A visit to Pr.itica. the site of Lauro-Lavinium. shows that the 
establishment of the monks of S. Paulo enlarged by the Dorghese 
family represents the ancient acropolis, and that when Lavinium 
increased in si/.e through the incoming Laurentines and Roman 
influence, it extended to the west toward the sea over the entire hill 
called La Yiiinwxia. The small tableland to the northwest may have 
been occupied by the temple of the Penates, but it certainly formed a 
part of the acropolis, and was entirely surrounded bv an ancient wall 
of square or oblong blocks of tufa. Advancing toward the sea along 
the road built in lt'Sd-G. were noted numerous polygonal paving- 
stones from the ancient road. In the construction of this road 
numerous archaic vases were found, which were illustrated by Helbig 
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( Bull . In a.. IS, So. pp. 50— (>2). wild concluded iroin the di-coveries ; 
jirA, that the jirave-jroods of Alba are of an earlier type than these, 
which would contradict the legend that Alha wa~ a colony of La- 
vinium ; that the primitive colony of Lavinium was on the 

hill called Yignac-eia. This coincides perfectly with Toinassetti's 
conviction that the ancient Lavinium was at Pratii-a. Annum the 
pottery found, now preserved in the prince's palace, are fragments of 
what Tom-assetti calls l’lnenieian va-e-. Tomas-etti adds; "That 
which gave me the greatest satisfaction on my last excursion was 
the discovery of the Laum-Lavinium of the Homan period on the 
southwest plateau of the hill, which has recently been set out a' a 
vineyard. Here and to the west of the vineyard the entire city was 
placed. Within the vineyard was the forum traversed by the Ro- 
man road which is the very Yin Lavri ntian Xoca whose existence I 
have determined, and whose numerous polygonal 1 docks may Vie 
noted in the modern structures and everywhere cl-e. The forum was 
as usual occupied by buildings and porticoes: numerou- parallele- 
pipeds of tufa, pedestals, and pilasters have been gathered in a large 
square in the centre of the vineyard ; several others of les- importance 
have been used in constructing the village. Outside of the vineyard 
numerous wall" remain from the houses : the mosaics and marbles 
have been accumulated in the storehouse of the baronial palace. The 
most important construction is that of the baths built by Trajan with 
the triple apse, the pavement of which is sustaine l bv brick pilasters. 
To this period of Lauro-Lavinium belong numerous inscriptions and 
sculptures existing in the palace and its garden." One base evidently 
sustained the tier are of Fide-. another b.i'C supported the figure of M. 
Junius lTiscillianus Maximu-, perhaps the same one who was consul 
in 2S 1— TO. A number of otic r vase-, statue-, and inscription.- in the 
palace were already known. 

The imperial house exten le 1 a broad protection over the Lauren- 
tine plain, and here there aro-e in the imperial period a town which 
bore the name of Virus AugUsti or VieUs Augustanus, the existence 
of which is known to us only through inscription-. Certain usele-s 
conjectures in regard to this town were made bv Xibbv. \\ ilmanns 
gave out the impo-sible conjecture that it wa- at I’ratiea : but from 
the discovery at Castelporzia.no (made by Rosa in 1Sr>0) of an inscrip- 
tion with the word- Ya o An... JIcn/.eii justly concluded that the 
A icus in question was situated at Poivigliano. This is confirmed by 
the marble- of the imperial perio 1 which still exist in the courtyard 
ofthi- ea-tle. Prince Sigismondo Chigi, in excavations here between 
lie/—' sf. founcl numerous coins and columns as well as several 
statues anil a number of marble basreliefs: there were also heads and 
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busts of Antoninus Pius, of Faustina the el tier, of .Elian, and of 
several divinities. Already the territory of the Virus AugUstanus 
extended beyond Castelporziano and ineluded the place now called 
Deeitno which stands at the entrance of the Laurentine territory oil 
the side toward Pome. This entire settlement occupied the middle 
zone between the Ostian road and the new Laurentine road. The 
Settlement at Deeimo was made necessary on account of the strategic 
importance of it- position, which with its bridge commanded the 
access to the territory. However, it is important to note that the old 
Deeimo and part of the Yicus Augustanus were not on the site of the 
present castle but on a slightly higher elevation at a [dace called 
Perna in the Middle Age-. TomaSsetti also collects a number of 
biographic and diplomatic documents referring to the Laurentine 
territory, extending from the fourth to the fifteenth century. — J1<’AR. 
lS9d. .July-September. pp. Id2— 3b. 

LUBRIANO. — ETRUSCAN TOMBS. — Xot far from Bagnorea, near 
Lubriano, in a chamber-tomb of the third century c. <. . were found a 
number ot object- beside the bodies, two of which were placed in 
tufa-urns opposite the door. Among these object - were a number of 
Etrusco-bampanian vases; a bronze oiimehoe; other bron/.e va-t s : 
three mirrors. The three mirrors were presented to the Ministry. The 
first has four figures engraved : in the centre a nude woman with om 
helmeted man on her left and two on her right. The second mirror i- 
better ['reserved and has two warriors. The third mirror i- mole 
interesting both becau-e it is copied from a good original and because 
it has a number of inscriptions. In the centre is Hercules with a 
patera in his right and a clavns in his left. Ilis name, s. is 

inscribed twice. On his right is Apollo, a youth with a long rod in 
his right, and the inscription A[J"\ further on the r. is Artemi- in 
short tunic with the word Artvm ?.<: to the left of Hercules is 
Minerva, with lance and diadem and the in-cription .1/ . . . ;ci. 
The last figure on the left i- badly injured, but the inscription T Ah. 
shows it to represent lolao-thc friend of Hercules. — • AS. b'-bb. p. -J44. 

MONTEFORTINO 'UMBRIA, near ARCEVIA . — Near Monteforiino 
was opened by chance a tomb which was found to contain a rich 
hoard of objects in gold and bronze. The gold object- are female orna- 
ments. Of exceptional importance is a massive torque in two pieces 
which interlace and end on one -ide. back of the neck, in two -er pent- 
necks and heads, while on the other side, on the brea-t. they end in 
two protuberances in the form of capitals with acanthus volutes and 
lion-heads. There are two bracelets of massive gold-plate ending in 
serpent-heads; a ring with large elliptical bezel -uch as was in use in 
the third cent. n. c., which must be the period of the tomb. This 
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date is confirmed by a magnificent necklace of admirably executed 
flowers and leaves of thinnest gold-leaf: also by numerous bronze 
vases of the same style as those of this period found in tombs of 
Etruria. Umbria, and Picenum. 

Investigations having been commenced, other tombs were found 
until quite a small necropolis was explored. Several tombs of 
warriors were opened in which were arms of iron and helmets of 
bronze and of iron. These helmets were rather pile! or simple 
cylindrical head-pieces with an upper central knob and puntgnatiJae 
or ear-pieces. Several examples had already come to light in the 
cities of Etruria along the upper course of the Tiber, in Umbria, in 
Picenum. and in Upper Italy. One was found near Bologna in a 
Gallic tomb : and another, with an Etruscan inscription, in Bologna 
itself: a third near Lodi : a fourth near Macerata (now in Pesaroi : a 
fifth at S. Ginesio ; and a sixth, from Todi. is in the Museum at 
Villa Giulia i Rome). Some others are in Sig. Xicasi's collection at 
Pitta di Castello. It may be conjectured that this form of helmet 
was that especially adopted by the Gauls. 

Beyond the tombs of the warriors was found another woman's 
grave with most sumptuous gold ornaments. Among these were a 
massive torque of twisted band.-; two bracelets of massive gold ending 
in serpent-heads : a gold ring and two earrings of delicate filigree work. 

Many bronze vases and painted vases of the well-known Etrusco- 
Campanian ware were found. Some of the painted vases are native 
imitations of the Greek figured vases of the last period ; others are 
smooth undecorated vases reproducing the same forms ; finally, a third 
clan- consi-ts of crude products of the native potters uninfluenced 
by Greek art and reproducing the very crude forms of the prehistoric 
period. A ,-imilar fact was observed in the necropoli of Picenum, 
especially at Xumana. where there were also imported Greek vases 
by the side of those that are like the pottery of the cave-dwellers. 
X uses similar to the-eot Montetortino have been found in the territorv 
of Perugia. Todi. and other parts of Umbria which were in close 
connection with the principal cities of Upper Etruria. 

The tombs at Montetortino, however, belong to families of the 
Gauls, the (I alii Seniioni, who, passing the borders of Cisalpine 
Gaul, often took part in the wars against Rome, and together with 
the Etruscans ami Umbrians su tiered the famous defeat at Sentinum 
in fi'.io n. c. Montefortino must have been part of the region where 
the Gallic supremacy lasted longe-t undisturbed by Roman aggression. 

Traces have also been found of a sanctuary on this spot dedicated 
to a female ( ?) divinity. Traces of other Gallic pngi or vici have been 
found in this region. 
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The identification of the tomb? as those of Gauls is assured 
mainly from the gold ornaments, because the bronze and terracotta 
vases are like those found in Etruscan and other tombs of the period. 
—XS, 18U5. pp. 40X-13. 

NAPLES.— MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTION. — Dr. G. Patront has discov- 
ered in the museum at Naples a vase bearing a hitherto unobserved 
Messapian inscription in three words. As we know next to nothing 
of the origin and lansuatie of this people, these three clearly inscribed 
words are a valuable addition to it? vocabulary. They are painted 
by the artist in the same colour as the ornamentation, which resembles 
that of va?es from one of the non-Grecian provinces of Asia Minor, 
and is of a very archaic style . — Afhcn . July 13. ’Ob. 

NEMl. — ship of caligula. — A big mas? of timber which has for 
centuries lain sunk in the thick mud of hake Nemi has been ex- 
amined by divers and found to be a ship of Caligula. 74 metres long 
by 14 m. wide, and capable of sailing and drifting The most valu- 
able of the fragments brounlit to land are deposited in the villa of 
Prince Orsini at Genzano. They consist of six uprights (, hdaU i\ rti- 
cah i and beams i tract) projecting horizontally from the ship, all 
magnificently worked in bronze, some circular, others rectangular, 
representing a Medusa-head, three lions, and two wolves, in such good 
preservation as to appear of modern date: also a grating w /riijUm of 
bronze which was probably meant to give light to the lower deck, or 
to furnish support to transparent slabs of alabaster. There are large 
quantities of nails and plates of bronze, forming very probably a 
covering to the hull. The ribs {v^atvnn. in four sections of a metre 
long, are of the same metal. Many morsels of mosaic and enamel 
( smnltu 'i in circles, besides discs, and portion? of porphyry and ser- 
pentine embedded in more than seven hundred square pieces of 
terracotta, have been found, which decorated the floor and sides: 
round castors of bronze, used doubtless to facilitate tlie moving of the 
couches \ trirlinia i; two large metal bollards, serving evidently to secure 
the hawsers ; lastly, many wine-jars and lamp? in terracotta. The 
bronze heads -how perfect qualities of best period in sculpture. The 
laborious operations of the diver ended, he. groping under water 
northwards, clearly perceived the existence of a second ship, at a 
distance of half a mile from tin- first, and enlarging his scope thought 
that he could distinguish dimly a third vessel. — Atfnn., Dee. 14. ’0.5. 

TEMPLE OF DIANA NEMORENSIS. — At Nemi. on the Alban 11 ills, .some 
fresh researches have been made on the -ite of the temple of Diana 
Nemoivnsis, and numerous reliefs, inscriptions, and votive vases in 
stone have been found. — AtJun Aug. 10. isfi.3. 
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PAESTUM — POSEIDONIA. — THE EXPEDITION OF PUCHSTEIN 
AND KOLDEWEV. — Puchsteiu Mini KoL lewev. who hail been sent by 
the Academy of Science? ot Berlin to investigate the early < ■ reek walls 
of Poseidonia. have made a preliminary report. The wall- contain 
towers — some of which are angular anil lie entirely within the wall or 
project more or les? beyond it, others are semicircular or circular — 
and finally a number of postern gates of archaic character. Of the 
four gates one was rebuilt alter the type of the ancient gate of Pompeii. 
Pompeii wa? protected by a double earth-wall, the outer one being 
lower and connected by ero?* walls with the inner and higher wall. 
In order to understand the method of building the walls of Pompeii 
and Poseidonia. Koldewey and Pu>.h.?tein studied also the > in-i/iil'is at 
Syracuse, and the similar protecting wall* before the north front of 
the akropc >li? at Selinous ( recently excavated 1 >y Patric To and ifaLina* > 
which belong to the mo-t imposing of am ient < ireek fortifications. 
They also examined the theatres of Pompeii. Seaesta. Syracuse. 
Taormina and Tyndaris. and were thu* enabled to throw some light 
upon Pompeiian paintings which contained representations of the 
stage. — Ao-'h. An'... 1 $!>•>. 

THE TEMPLES OF PAESTUM —In the Z> iu, hrift Jn,- B'lhkmk 
Oeorg 'Wanieeke gives a general account of the temple* of Po?ei- 
donia based partially upon personal observation and partially upon 
previous publi. ations. The form of the capital* of the pilasters show- 
ing the scotia or concave moulding especially attracts his atten- 
tion. He note* with justice it* rclation*hip to the Egyptian cornice 
from which he derives the form and decoration upon the scotia of the 
capitals of the temple of Demeter. lie notes also the early examples 
of the terracotta cornices of the treasure-houses at Olympia, and in 
the decoration oi the archaic .stele from the akropoli.? at Athens. On 
those grounds mainly lie believe* in the early character of the temple 
of Demeter, and places the three structures in respect to age in the 
following order: the earliest is the Basilica: next the temple of 
Demeter ; and third, the temple of po-eidoii. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting remai’K in thi.- article i? hi* observation concerning the 
ipie*tioii ot eurvatme. It ha* long been noticed !>v Burekliardt in 
hi* ('uu'inu that the long side* of the entablature of the temple of 
Poseidon exhibit an outward curve. This the architect Dunn has 
ascribed to detective building. These curves are now found upon the 
short ~ide or the temple of Poseidon and also upon both long and short 
sides of the Basilica A\ arneeke makes no attempt to explain them. 
Had lie carried hi* analogic* with Egyptian architecture one step 
further, he might have found the same outward curvature in the 
temple or Medinet-Haboii in Egypt. It is *omewhat surprising that 
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this question of curvature has not been more thoroughly investigated 
ill the foundations and entablatures of all (Ireek temples and es- 
pecially those in Sicily and - >uthern Italy. We may congratulate 
ourselves that this work has been at last undertaken for these temples, 
at least, by Professor Goodyear and Mr. Me lveehnie. As it is their 
C'peeial object to obtain photographs with regard to the question of 
curvature, we may await their result' with considerable interest. 

PISA 'Province of. — ETRUSCAN NECROPOLIS.— At Monte Pitti. in 
the province of Pi -a. near some remains of ancient walls, has been dis- 
covered an Etruscan necropolis, the tomb- of which are enclosed in 
circle- of rude stones. Among the remains in the tombs ( consisting 
chiefly of terracotta vases >. lias been found a golden hulki with two 
figure' in n probably representing Paris and Helen. — Ath< n.. 
Dee. 14. '95. 

POMPEII.— THE TREASURES FROM BOSCOREALE.— Of all tile treas- 
ure trove of silver known the most considerable in the number 
of objects and the mo-t important from the standpoint of art and 
arch, eulogy i- undoubtedly that of Bo-eorenle which has been re< eiitly 
installed in the hall of antique gems in the Louvre. It number- 
ninety-seven pieces, ninety-five of them the generous gift to France 
of Baron Edmond do Rothschild, two the offering of an American. 
Mr. E P. Warren. Discovered in the spring of 1>95 near Pompeii 
in a magnificent villa, which since the famous eruption of 79 a.i>. 
has remained undisturbed under the cinders of Vesuvius, the 
treasure contains only vase- and utensils the date of which is cer- 
tain Some date back to the la-t years of the Republic : others to the 
first years of the Empire. The greater part are works of Greek 
inspiration and workmanship. Two bear the signature of the arti-t. 
a new feature in silver objects, all are decorated with a reuiarkahle 
degree of ingenuity and taste. The objects divide easily into two 
groups — ■utensil- of an ordinary character and works of art. 

The tii'yf ca/i i/m-ii includes a gieat round di-h. the handles of which 
are ornamented with dolphin- and rosettes, a number of patera- 
in the form of saucepan-, the handles of which are decorated with 
the pure.-t taste. < hie of them shows a cupid mounted upon a dol- 
phin playing at the same time with shells and little shrimp-. We 
next note a large goblet, on the -well portion of wliii h are figures of 
scales, a va.-e in the form of an oblong shell, a sort of receptacle 
representing a bird spreading it- wines, with some long-handled 
receptacles for drawing wine, some little oval dishes with baluster 
handle-, other dishes with pointed handles, salt-cellars, platters, cup- 
and saucers, and a quantity of little table-, some round, mounted 
on three legs in the form of lion-paws, some rectangular, supported 
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ltv a simile leg in the form of a reversed egg-cup. It is exercising the 
patience and piquing the curiosity of archaeologists to discover the 
exact use for these utensils. 

The iictwrt <■"(• yin'll is of much greater interest. It is almost im- 
possible to speak of these without entering upon some details of 
objects of such varied and beautiful forms. In the first rank is a 
great plaque adorned in the centre with a female bust in relief. The 
head, of a dignified type of beauty, is dressed with the skin of an 
elephant : the tusks of the beast are disposed on either side of the 
front, while the trunk is raised at the centre like an aigrette. It is a 
personification of the city of Alexandria in Egypt. The right hand 
of the figure holds the sacred serpent, the left a horn of plenty, and 
in the folds of the drapery of the breast lie pomegranates, grapes and 
other fruits. A wreath of oak and laurel leaves, entirely gilded, 
encircles the bust which is also gilded with the exception of the tle.sh 
which is reserved for silver, cnnforniimi to the custom followed in 
ancient work' of art. This beautiful plaque recalls objects of the 
same kind mentioned by Pliny which bore the signatures of cele- 
brated artists and brought larue price- even in hi- time. In this the 
sculptor lias not inscribed his name, hut the work is no less rare and 
precious. A particular detail proves the perfection of execution, the 
cam are pierced : in them were suspended loose earrings. It U unfort- 
unate that they were not found. The ancient connoisseur who pos- 
sessed the work of art had good reasons for being proud of it. In 
default of his name we po-se—c perhaps, hi- portrait in a second 
plaque of the same form at the centre of which is fixed upon a 
round boss the bust of an old man in full face The bust was made 
in silver, as was also that of his wife: this last detached from the 
back of the plaque which it decorated wa- unfortunately put upon 
the market and i- to-day in the British Museum (described below i. 

Thi- man cert duly followed the whims of his time. The excava- 
tion- at T>o-coreale indicate that lie enjoyed a largo fortune and 
the collection of vases which he made proves that he had the means 
to satisfy his pa-Mon. What could be more rich and at the same 
time more -im pie than the two cups which bear the name Sihcinos ! 
The subject chosen by the artist is common : he has represented food 
and uten.-ils. but all these are scattered upon the body of the vase in 
rin >-t picturesque di-order — vegetable-, a little pic, a bunch of radishes 
and various other ob jects of the cui.-ine — such are the elements of deco- 
ration which the artist has rendered with striking trueness to life. The 
interior lias pre-erved it- gilding and the reliefs are still so fresh that 
one could believe that they were but yesterday turned out of the 

ulptor's -hop. 
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Mythological subjects are less numerous. Upon two cantharas, 
however, we find a swarm of cupids who appear a> the conquerors of 
brute force. Oumin liwit Anior. The only truly religious subject is 
that which adorns the bodies of two great ewers, each provided with 
elegant handles attached to the vase by a grotesque figure. The neck 
is surrounded by a large collar which presents a well-known motive — 
a winged infant emerging from a flower and offering a drink to a 
griffin. An ideal scene of sacrifice is represented upon the side where 
appear the two divinities in whom the most sceptical Romans had 
never ceased to believe, even at the time of triumphant Christanity, 
Rome and Victory. In the centre, Rome, wearing a helmet, stands 
before an altar and brandishes a lance, indicating her power: two 
winged Victories halt-draped, in the traditional pose, sacrifice a bull 
and show by their humble posture that they await the orders of the 
mistress of the world. 

Among the vessels which adorn this collection are certain creations 
of fancy which one might believe to be the work of Japanese artists. 
They are vast's of elegant form with handles and with bases finely 
turned. Upon them birds feed their little ones: here a stork hovers 
neat her nest of young. This little scene is treated with a master hand. 
Around the base are different little animals : nothing could be move 
natural or more graceful. Two other vases of the same form are 
adorned each with four herons chasing insects which thev catch in 
their beaks. They are rendered with a skill equal to that of our best 
modern animal-sculptors. 

Two little cups offer a decoration entirely from the vegetable king- 
dom. They are encircled with branches heavy with fruit. The stiff 
and sombre foliage of the olive assumes marvellous grace under the 
fingers of the sculptor. 

In the same order appear two larger cups with scenes of the cha-e: 
thev are encircled with foliage among which are animals running. 
Each group forms a separate little subject. The decoration is most 
original and recalls that of the great krater of Hildesheim. 

Two pieces must be mentioned which, from an archas logical point 
of view, are eertainlv the most precious of the Boseoreale collec- 
tion. Two curious goblets with little handles, like rings, are gar- 
landed with roses below which are represented skeletons in different 
attitudes. A series of Greek inscriptions lurnislies the meaning oi 
these strange representations and indicate the subject. Here are the 
most celebrated poets and philosophers of Greece represented by little 
skeletons carrying flowers, clapping their hands, playing the lyre or 
the flute: each performing his own role. I pen the first goblet we 
see Euripides playing with a thyrsus and intent upon a great tragic 
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mask : Mi uiimos. the celebrated Athenian actor, is placed near him. 
Menander carrier a burning torch and a female mask which he con- 
templates lovingly. Archilochus is playing a lyre. On the second 
goblet. Zeno. Epicurus. Sophocles and Mo-chion carry the symbol-, ot 
their professions. It i- ik-1i— to add that the artistic value of these 
monument' is undisputed. The physiognomies are expi'e-std with 
a'toni'hing esprit. The attitude and gesture of each figure arc most 
'Uiigestive ofper'onal characteristics. which are not seen in the ordin- 
ary terracotta vases adorned with these same representations. 

It would not do to pass over two mirrors with handles executed 
with uncommon skill. These objects of feminine toilet are ordinarily 
adorned with love-scenes, ora figure giving that idea: these are not 
exceptions to the common rule. The first is decorated with a medal- 
lion. in relief, representing the episode of Leda and the swan. The 
second hears a charming head of Ariadne. The handle ot' the last is 
formed by interlacing stems adorned with pointed leaves. It bears 
the signature of its author. M. Domitius Polyenos. The episode of 
Leda is treated with a re-one whiih wa- not customary among 
Homan artist*. The young woman is represented as seated upon a 
rock offering a drink to the swan. This little scene is full of origin- 
ality and in perfect taste. 

A final word upon the little cups adorned with roses and foliage: 
p< rfeit jewel' 1 of goldwork. These are executed in high relief and are 
uf a model worthy of being followed by our I ’ari-dan jewelers. 

3ueh, rapidly traced, is a sketch of the silver found at Bosroreale. 
Many of the vases bear, traced underneath their base*, the name of 
the owner and the weight of the piece. It was the usage in antiquity 
to mark silver in this way. The diversity of names which we find, 
proves that many of these were pieces from collections which had 
hi longed to other amateurs and wen.- aeipiired at different times. — 
Hr: u ox in-: Vji.t.kkos-i: in the Tour tin Monde. Xov. 2-'!, ISfj.j; rf. CBA. 
Aug. 1, : AIBL. I'omphs midm. l-sy.j. p. 257. 

SILVER BUST IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. —Few recent additions to 
the Department of Dreek and Homan Antiquities, British Museum, 
are more interesting than the bust in silver, about 4 in. high, of the 
linc-'t Homan workmanship, which is one of the treasures discovered 
at Boscomde. It is in a vitrine in the corridor leading to the newlv 
opened < lold Hoorn. Evidently the portrait of a person of import- 
ance. it represents the head and shoulder- of a female of noble 
presence and strongly pronounced character, whose thieklv growing 
hair i- crimped in large waves, in a way recognisable in several busts 
in marble and bronze in the Briti-h and other museums, and looped 
up at the hack into a sort of club. The lady was past the prime of 
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lift- whin thi' likene-s of her ini' modelled. Not only the peculiar 
texture of the skin of a woman of that time of life is reproduced, but 
the manner in which it i- drawn over the partly attenuated contours 
— showing the larger prominences of the bones, the set lines of the 
muscles within — as well as over the creases of the surface, as of the 
throat. The finish of the sculpture is absolutely marvellous. The 
preservation of the surface is. notwithstanding the nature of silver. 
<|uite excejitional. There is no doubt that the bust was originally in 
the centre of a silver dish of about fifteen inches in diameter; the 
companion dish, with the bust of a man in its centre, undoubtedly by the 
same hand, is now in the Louvre, with the remainder of that remark- 
able ••find '’ at Buseoreale. — Allan.. Feb. 2’.1. '9b. 

HOUSE OF A. VETTIUS- — At the Feb. 2u meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries. London. Air. Talfuurd Ely exhibited a number of photo- 
graphs illustrative of the house of A. Vcttius. recently excavated 
at Pompeii, and drew attention to the special interest of its pictorial 
and other decorations. Among these was a well-preserved shrine 
with a picture of the Lares; and there was an unusual number of 
works of art in marble. There seems to have been no tohliiinni nor 
any fonres. a simple doorway leading from the Tuscan atrium to a 
splendid peristyle, surrounded by eighteen Corinthian columns. 
Everything is kept in Ain. the paintings being covered with glass, as 
well as being covered with a solution of wax. The tiower-beds have 
been restored and planted, and a new roof put on the surrounding 
portico The decoration is for the most part in the fourth style, the 
colours being remarkably brilliant. Alter discussing the various 
view s entertained as to the household gods. Mr. Ely proceeded to 
give an account of the paintings in the triJiiiinni. which represent the 
processes of various arts and crafts as carried on by EnA'i or other 
winged creatures in place of ordinary workmen. In one ol these 
wall-paintings was represented the entire process ot coining money at 
the Roman mint. Finally, he dealt with the large central pictures, 
showing that their value consisted not only in their merit as works 
of art. hut in the fact that they otten give us a elue to the treatment 
of their subjects bv the great masters ot the Hellenistic, or even an 
earlier age. — Aflitn.. Feb. 29, Mb. 

MASON MARKS IN THE TRIANGULAR FORUM OF POMPEII. — The 
colonnade on the right has been restored and blocks ot the entablature 
replaced upon the columns. These blocks are seen to have been 
carefully marked with figures and other signs by means of which 
they might he set in their proper places. The numerals here Used 
are Osean in character and point therefore to a pre-Roman origin. — 
A. Mat, in Roam. Mitth . x, 1, p. 47. 
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PRETURI. — ROMAN BASRELIEF. — M. SaoLIU presented to the SAF 
(April 10, '95) the photograph of a basrelief discovered in 1879 at 
Preturi in the Abruzzi. now deposited in the prefecture of Aquila. 
This monument is known to the savants only by the communication 
of M. Huelsen. who showed a drawing of it to the In A. rti corre*p. arch, 
cli Ho in a. at its sitting of March 7. 1890. The date of this monument 
is determined by the inscriptions found in the same place i > '1L. ix, 
4454, 4458-4400, 4465, 4467 . 4471, 4480, etc. ' : it belongs to the end 
of the Roman Republic or to the time of Augustus. The subject is 
sculptured on a block of lime-tone and represents a funeral cortege. 
The procession is headed by a numerous corps of musicians. These 
are followed by mourners : there are only two represented here, but 
we know that they were more numerous. The discovery of the 
monument ot Preturi puts an end to ail controversy as to the dura- 
tion ot this custom. It has been doubted whether it continued later 
than the Punic wars, taking as a ground for this opinion a text of 
"\ arron : but it was only the name of the women, pratjicat, which 
did not continue later. We see mourners on other monuments 
besides this one, tor example, mi the sarcophagi where the death of 
Meleager was represented, which belonged to a much later period. 
The custom of having mourners never ceased throughout all anti- 
quity ; it exists still in certain places in Italy. Sardinia, Corsica and 
even in France. 

I lie defunct lies on a bed which does not differ in form from 
the ordinary bed ; what doe* distinguish it is the sumptuousness of 
the canopy which covers it. formed of tapestries on which are painted 
or embroidered crescents and stars. According to the historians, it 
was not the body which lay on the couch, but its effigy. This was 
probably the ease with the defunct person represented on the stone of 
Preturi : lii.s tace is uncovered, the head leaning on the left hand, 
and the right hand holding a staff. Above the canopy there is an 
object, perhaps an ensign, which is indistinct, not only in the photo- 
graph, but in the basrelief itself. The pomp displayed in this funeral, 
the care taken to commemorate the ceremony, which probable had 
been a brilliant one. all prove that it was a question here of a solemn 
service, ot the Hnwi indtetirum. to which all the citizens were con- 
voked by the public crier, and where a grand marshal regulated the 
details. ibis grand marshal (diisi//mit»r > we can recognize here, 
preceding the hearers of the funeral litter. Represented in a toga, with 
the tunic raised, he docs not walk in step, hut turns around towards 
the others, and his movement indicates that he is speaking to them. 
As is well known, the hearers were always the sons or the nearest 
relatives of the defunct, his heirs; none of those whom we see in the 
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present representation are veiled : they are not sons : they wear the toga 
a little raised so a* to he freer for walking. There are eight of them in 
two rows, that is to say, on both sides of the stretcher which they 
carry by means of shifting-shafts raised on the shoulder according to 
the custom. They are followed by a man in a tunic who carries a 
vase containing, doubtless, the water or the wine with which the 
funeral lire was extinguished, or the perfumes which were sprinkled 
over it: other objects are borne on his shoulders, destined perhaps 
to be burned. Behind the litter and the bearers are three groups of 
women. The first is composed of one woman and two young girls, 
probably the wife and children of the defunct, with dishevelled hair 
and extended arms : they are covered, over the Aula, with a mantle, 
the pnlln pulla, which was a dress of mourning. Three others follow, 
robed in a similar manner, but in a calmer attitude and more com- 
pletely enveloped in the palla. Finally, below these, two other 
women without the pall a are doubtless the servants. 

ROME. — EXCAVATIONS AROUND THE COLISEUM. — 111 the April- 
Jttne number of the IK AH. Professor L.vx<taxi adds some words 
of comment to his note to the Academy of the Lincei in regard to 
the discovery of the real site of the Baths of Titus, he says : " I have 
believed up to the present that the Baths of Titus, rebuilt from their 
foundations by Trajan, bore indiscriminately the name of both, in the 
same way that those of Mere rebuilt by Alexander Severn- changed 
their name from Xeronian to Alexandrian, although this theory con- 
tradicted the text of the catalogue of the third region which speaks 
of thermae titianas et train mm, and against the inscription of I'rsus 
Togatus. etc. Still, not finding sufficient place for two immense 
structures of this nature on the Oppian heights, I have followed and 
defended a system of superposing them, attributing to Trajan not the 
construction of new baths, but only the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the work of Titus.” Laneiani then proceeds to speak of 
drawings by Palladio of certain baths about which there has been 
considerable discussion, they having been called baths of Vespasian, 
baths of Trajan, and by Huelsen port icoes of Li via. All critics 
propose to place the structure drawn by Palladio on the Via S. Lucia 
in Sctci between .S’. Pietro in linroli and Martino <u Monti. They are, 
however, mistaken, for the drawings which include both plans and 
sections bear the following inscription : QueAe ferine *ano puvi tnno el 
Colixeu it suno mol to rcinate. The baths were, therefore, by the side ot 
the Coliseum on the summit of the hill about seventeen and one-lialf 
metres above the level of the Coliseum [on the northeast side ; but 
the exact location of the structure can be determined by Palladio's 
plan which gives the northwest corner of the neighboring baths of 
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Trajan still existing. If the inscription here quoted had been noticed 
by previous writers, the error of supposing these hatlis to be those of 
Trajan would not have been <. ommitted. These baths were joined to 
the level of the Coliseum by a monumental st-uircn-e. the lower 
arches of which have already begun to appear in the course of the 
excavations. The confusion between the two baths did not exist in 
the time of the Renaissance, when they were both distinguished. In 
the construction of the new quarter in 1>>1 and 18o2. the 'ite of the 
bath- of Titus was excavated and practically destroyed. The value 
of the remains not being appreciated at their true value : and. their 
identity not being recognized, proper conclusion' were not drawn 
from them, nor were they studied in order to reconstruct the ground- 
plan of the baths. Professor T.ani iani closes by publishing an ined- 
ited document of Oct. 2d. 1303, which gives considerable information 
in regard to the topography and condition of this region in the 
fou r t een t h cent u ry . 

Professor Gatti. in the July-September number of the same Bul- 
letin, gives a report on the excavations around the Coliseum to 
which Prof. Lam-iani refers in the preceding paper This excavation 
was undertaken in order to give a better view of the best-preserved 
side of the exterior of the Coliseum, it was begun on the square 
opposite the street leading to S. John Latcran and at a point opposite 
the wider axis of the amphitheatre, and was continued along a zone 
about thirty metres wide around the entire monument up to the 
beginning of the new V'mthi At a depth of 4. do metres 

below the present level, was found the ancient pavement of travertine 
which surrounded the ampithcatre and constituted a subsidiary zone 
of the monument. Tt was 17.<>o m wide. Along the edge of this 
pavement the ordinary street-pavement began, made of large poly- 
gonal blocks of hasiltie lava. The width of this pavement could not 
be determined, but it was followed to a width of ten metres, and this 
would prove that oil that side the public property extended quite a 
distance, tunning an ample square corresponding to that oil the 
opposite side at the beginning of the \ ia Sacra. The paving blocks 
were in great part wanting, as the ancient pavement was mostly 
destroyed in 1NS2 when the water conduits were put in. The space 
corresponding to the area surrounding the monument was limited 
legally by terminal rippi placed between the area of travertine and 
the pavement <>t the public street. Five or six of these cippi were 
found in their original position at the eastern side against the twenty- 
third. twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth arcades of the amphitheatre. 
They are of travertine and terminate in a . semicircle : they areata 
medium distance from each other of M. lU m. Four holes in the top 
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ami four in the bottom indicate the places where iron liars were 
inserted l>v which the entire area around the monument was fenced 
in. The [(reservation of these cipp! is explained by the fact that they 
were incased in foundations of tire old church of S. Giucouio ck C'olUeo 
which was demolished in 1815. 

Another important discovery took place north of the aniphithea- 
tre on the declivity of the < »ppian hill where the street of the Coliseum 
has been increased to a width of over thirty metres. Here there came to 
light uit a distance of about eighteen metres from the monument! the 
ancient road leading from the <'<u 'iwu to the Caelian Mount, following 
the course of the modern Via Lahieana. North of this road remain a 
series of brick pilasters whose bases rest upon a large rectangular 
mas- of travertine. They are decorated with engaged semicolumns. 
also of hriek. and were originally joined by arches, traces of whose 
imposts still remain. The date of this portico appears from its style 
to be the second half of the first century. It follows a line parallel 
to the greater axis of the amphitheatre and its centre corresponds to 
the entrance on the north end of the minor axis The width of its 
arcades, the lieiuht of its pilasters, and the diameter of its semi- 
columns correspond exa< tly to those of the lower story of the 
amphitheatre itself. it is known that Titus, shortly after having 
dedicated the amphitheatre, constructed near to it his baths, and it is 
evident that the grandiose remains now discovered at this point 
belonged to the front of the portico which gave access to these baths 
and which was placed at the foot of the staircase leading up to them. 
This ancient portico was at a later date partly strengthened by new 
constructions and partly transformed and adapted to other uses. 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PALATINE.— I. Till'. TeMPLUoK Ma< .XA M A IT.R. 
— The site of the Temple of Kybele mentioned by Martial (in Kpi'j. 
vii. 73) has been located hy Visconti and Lanciani upon the western 
edge of the Palatine above the Circus Maximus. Although objec- 
tions have been raised to this identification, it seems to he sub- 
stantiated by subsequent excavations, the evidence coming partly 
from inscriptions and partly from a more thorough knowledge ot the 
architectural remains. One of these inscriptions in large letters reads: 
M 1).M 1 . which is interpreted Mutri lhma Mnpniu Lhteac. The 
excavations have resulted not only in a more thorough determination 
of the [dan of the temple, but permit a fairly accurate restoration. 
There were found a number of column-drums ot pepw/HO. varying in 
diameter from O.Ulm. to l.nihn. and i ontaining twenty-four tUitinus : 
also, many fragments of Attic bases, of Corinthian capitals, of a 
Cornice, and the cap-stone of the gable. This temple was oriented 
toward the southwest, and contained not the statue ot the goddess. 
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but the cone-shaped sacred stone. The statue of the goddess wa- 
probably placed in a small round temple near by. 

II. Tin; i-cAr.r.i:r> Temple me Vesta. — On the 2*th of April of 
the year 12 n. c. in the house of Caesar Augustus, there was dedicated 
a chapel and altar to Vesta. From Ovid i Fa A. iv. 049 ) it would 
appear that this little sanctuary was not in the ? na 1 portion of the 
palace as the temple of Apollo. Nevertheless I.anciani by the aid 
of drawings of the sixteenth century has attempted to prove that 
in the Renaissance period remains of that aedicula came to light. 
His hypothesis appears to have heen adopted without dispute. We 
may remark, however, that the drawings made by G-iannuutonio Dosio. 
which he reproduced somewhat incompletely, give measurements 
which show that they came from some structure .-mailer than the 
Vesta Temple in the Roman Forum and the Circular Temple at 
Tivoli. From the fact that on the frieze was sculptured the laurel 
and the lyre, antiquarians of the sixteenth century inferred that this 
was the temple of Apollo. This inference, however, was not neces- 
sarily correct, since other portions of the imperial dwelling might 
equally well contain the emblems of the patron divinity. Neither 
the drawings nor the excavations have yet determined the site of the 
temple of Ve-ta. — C ii. Heel-ex in R<mw. With . x. 1. p. 2. 

THE SO-CALLED STADION ON THE PALATINE.— Between tile DumUS 
Augustana of the imperial palace and buildings of Septimius Severus 
oil the eastern slope of the Palatine, lies a long rectangular space 
which is generally known as the Nhnliou of the Palatine. The 
eastern side of the so-called sta<!ion. as distinguished from the other 
-ides, is gently curved. On the east side a large c.eolrn breaks 
the surrounding wall and face- the interior of the */ ''"lion. The 
arguments for the generally accepted name are given in I.anciani. 
titiidn del 1‘al'tHiio p. NT. [1 > The form is here the characteristic 
torrn ot the ihidiun. To which it may be replied that this argument 
is not conclusive, since the most celebrated .s tndiun. that in Olvmpia, 
is in the form of a complete rectangle. Tiie *t rli >a n .-ar the Ilissos 
has a semicircular termination, as has also the dad'wn at Mc-sciie. 
(-) A second argument, that the length of the -s IwUmi corresponds 
with the directions ot the ancients, has already been given up by the 
recent authorities, Sturm and Regime (■'!) The third argument 
which Lanciani advance- is that the semicircular font at t lie southern 
end is apparently a imtu, an argument of inconclusive character. 

The ground- which can he advanced against this designation are 
stronger. There is a broad portico completely surrounding this 
space, an arrangement quite unusual in the construction of a stiulion 
or similar construction- which imply scats for spectators. Not only 
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are the surrounding' unsuitable for the purposes of a dadion. but 
the Greek games in the imperial period had been replaced by chariot 
races, gladiatorial 'hows and other spectacular exhibitions. Nor is 
there anything in the surroundings to support the notion that this 
was a private * hvlioa for the use of the imperial family. A much 
better determination of the purpose of this structure will fie found 
by con-ailting the description which the younger Pliny gives of his 
villa (E[ii<t. v. fj). From this description we find that promenades 
and gardens had the form of the circus and hippodrome, and that 
such gardens in the time of Domitian and hi> successors were called 
hllipodi'Oiuu-}. also the usual designation xystue was the original name 
for a place devoted to gymnastic games. The dimensions of this so- 
called dadion correspond also with those of Pliny's villa. Like Pliny's 
garden, this one was not originally surrounded by a portico, for this 
is a later construction. Like the Greek -apldturoi. this contained 
fountains of rectangular and elliptical form, and was decorated with 
work' of art. Similar gardens in the form of a hippodrome are to 
be found in and out of Rome: as. for example, the Garden of Sallust, 
the Villa Quintiliani on the Via Appia. and the Villa Settebassi on 
the road to Grotta F errata. — F. Marx, in JAI. 1895. pp. 129— Lo. 

THE FRIEZE OF THE ALTAR OF PEACE. — 111 a late number of the 
Journal we gave a sample of Dr. Petersen's reconstruction of Aug- 
ustus' famous Altar of Peace. In a subsequent number of the Bulletin 
of the German Institute (vol. x. 2). Petersen adds a note to his pre- 
vious article accompanied by a plate which illustrates two interesting 
heads not hitherto supposed to belong to the frieze of the altar. The 
first of these heads repre-ent' a bearded man with a helmet decorated 
with a gritlin and a crest. The type is ideal, and the original was 
undoubtedly a Greek work of the fifth century r>. c. It certainly 
represents Mars. In every material a? well as artistic way this head 
accord' perfectly with the reliefs of the frieze. It also came from the 
Fiano Palace in Rome where were preserved the slabs of the altar 
found in ls59. The one reason for supposing that it did not belong 
to the frieze is that there is no other figure upon it which is either 
armed or in any other than civil costume: neither are any of the 
other heads of noble personages. The ditlieulties vanish when Peter- 
sen. after rejecting the possibility that this head belonged to either of 
the long sides of the altar, finds that it fits most perfectly into the 
right-hand end of the frieze: into the relief with the bulls heimr led to 
sacrifice. There is here a large lacuna in the relief, and the composi- 
tion is so arranged that the missing figures certainly have no apparent 
connection with the group that remains. Petersen’s Conjecture is. 
that in this missing portion were represented a number of divinitiC' 
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who. invi-ible themselves, were assisting at the procession ami 
sacrifice. Having thus got new light upon this part of the procession, 
Petersen proceeds to recognize in another head, still existing in the- 
Piano Palace, the head of the youthful Bn nun Bant"* whom he 
regards as one of a corresponding group of divinities watching 
the procession at the other or left-hand en 1 slab. These two con- 
jectures are made all the more probable from t ie fa.-t that these 
two divinities both ha l sanctu tries in the Campus Martins where 
the Altar of Peace was placed. It \us. therefore, a natural and 
artistic device to make these divinities a-sist at the great proi es- 
«ion. and the idea is thoroughly in harmony with the fact that the 
Parthenon-friezc. which also lias thi- a roup of invisible divinities, 
served as a model for the procession on the altar. Thu- the influence 
of the art of Pheidias upon the s' ulutoi's of the altar is made all the 
more clearly evident. At the same time, in ceitiin parts of the 
figures the Roman artist allows himself to be inspired by other 
artists. The Jlvnm Kccntui recalls Hkopas. the second I ictmi'irho on 
the Medici slah combines a Praxitelean with a Polykleitan tvpe. — 
MIR. x-2. i>p. 13b -4b. 

A SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT.— At the Sept. b. 'Ho -ittillif of the AWL. 
M. Heron do Yillefosse communicated a letter from HI. \V. Hiiluio 
announcing the recent discovery made at Rome of a sepulchral 
monument upon which is represented a irantur of the Arena. It 
is a young man leaning upon a lance and holding in his right hand a 
bit ot rope gathered together. lie wear- a broad girdle and long 
gaiters reaching to his knees and held in place by broad leather 
straps. The shoes are laced. His doe seated near him is of the tvpe 
of a Scotch greyhound. — II A, Dec.. 'no, p. 3b7. 

SCULPTURE. — In works of substructure near the little church of 
SS. Sergius and B.tcrhus at S'. Mu-in Monh. has been found a 
marble female statue of remarkable execution and artistic qualities. 
Including its plinth, it is I.mi mi. high, and is flat behind. Its head 
and arm- are wanting. It repre-eiits a matron or a an Lies- in long 
tunic and simple pallium which falls from the left shoulder in broad 
and beautiful lolls, and is gathered on the right arm. — AS. lsfl.j, pp. 
3bD-bU. 

A STATUE BY 5COPAS OF PAROS. — In executing the work required 
to isolate and char the so-called ” femple of \ r-ta in the pia/za 
ot the ll/i-C't i/ilhi hriilt. a [here of an inscription was found on a 
marble -lab. reading: 0 OLIVARIVS OPVS-SCOPAE- MINORIS. 

This inscription belongs to a well-known series of tifnli which in the 
Second or third century ot the empire were written on the plinths of 
a certain number ,>f important statues to record their supposed 
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artists. Those known up to the present were: npni Pmxildi i and 
ojin> FnJiii, on the colo"al groups of the < Juirinnl : o/ms Briiu.ci<lis. 
ojitit Pnl;i'i'ti. i‘p"i 1‘ru.ciUhi. opus Tnivirrln and opus TiFicratu on 
marl >]e l>a-e- found here and there ( CIL. vi. in i 14b) All ate of 

'Ueli similar character a- to appear cut by the same hand. The prc'cnt 
iii'ei'iption is like them in form and character. but. as 1 >v. Petersen 
show-. has two important 'peeial eharai teri'tics. In the fii't place, 
it is evident that it eon-dated of two slabs, only the right-hand one 
l.ieing jire'i rved. Secondly. in consequence of this fact, there is con- 
siderable room for a part of the inscription before that which 
remaiim. In this it differs from the others found, on wliit h we read 
merely the name of the Creek artist. Now the UHiarioi of the inscrip- 
tion recalls the fact that the n iilonarii of the fourth century speak of 
a statue oi IL.rriilcm ohc'iraim in this r<am, between the porta tn- 
(U min" and the Yilahram. The inscription might therefore be restored 
to read: Htrcuhis Im Ictus roanoinimitcs :ol ;/o ollwvkh's. octs Sooi'ak 
M i.Noliis. This epithet of Hercules may come from the nearnc's of the 
olive-market. The statue of Hercules to which this inscription was 
attached appears from the base to have been a reclining marble statue. 

The epithet minor applied to tile artist would se> m to indicate 
that this work was attributed to the -culptor Skopas from the island 
of Paros, who was father of the sculptor Aristandros. — G.wri and 
Pj:tersi:x in AX ls'.ib. pp. 4bS-t>n 

ANTIQUE LEADS FOUND IN THE TIBER. — At the June lb. 'ttb meet- 
ing of the I V. M. Mowat announced that M. Hni.r.io had sent him 
the ancient lead stamps of which he had spoken at a preceding 
meeting, asking him to give an account of the results of hi' examina- 
tion of them. The collection Consisted of fifteen leads recently taken 
out of the Tiber at Pome : each one bore on one -ide the stamp in 
relief of a Hat seal with a eireulur or oval framework: the opposite 
side was usually more or less convex with parallel stripes or lines. 
For various rea'otis. M Mowat was led to believe that the holla, of 
globular form, in which a small channel had been made in order to 
pa-s through it the pieee of hem p cord, were pressed together when 
cold between pincers, as is done at pro'ent. One'ide ol the pincers was 
scooped out and had rough parallel lines on it. so as to hold the holla 
and prevent it from slipping when it was ptvs'ed by the other side of 
the pincers, so as to receive the stamp of the engraved seal. The 
subjects which constitute the distinctive marks of the hulla, are 
enclosed for the most part in an oval framework. Only four among 
the fifteen are circular. Xos. 1,2, and b represent a figure of Mercury 
standing on the left, holding a purse and thecadueeus : No. 4. a bearded 
head of Jupiter Sera pis. front view: No. b, male and female serpents 
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facing each other on a base in the form of a boat : the one on the left 
lias the head of Osiris and that on the right the head of Isi- : No. (i, 
an anchor flanked by two dolphins: No. 7. a half-kneeling goatherd 
milking a goat from behind : No. 8. a marine capricorn on the right: 
No. 9. a galley with six pairs of oars : No. PL a personage seated on 
the steps of the cirrus, turned to the left, and making the gesture of 
applauding with his two hands: No. 12. an undraped, bearded bust on 
the right; perhaps Antoninus: No. 13, two busts crowned with laurel 
and draped, lacing each other: tire one on the left, bearded : the one on 
the right, beardless, young and smaller in size. The other subjects 
are indistinct. 

All these leads are intended for commercial use. as can bo inferred 
from those which bear the type of Mercury. Some are evidently of 
Egyptian origin, for instance, the one which bears the head of 
Serapis and the figures of Osiris and I -is with serpent-bodies: others 
allude to maritime navigation symbolized by the anchor, the capri- 
corn. and the galley. From these indications. M. Mowat concluded 
that they served to seal the bales of merchandise "ent from Egypt 
to the port of Ostia and afterwards taken in a tugboat to Rome by 
the Tiber. Their presence in the bed of the river can be explained 
by some accident of navigation which must have overturned the 
cargo. This opinion is confirmed by other leads also taken out of 
the Tiber at a previous time. These various examples show that the 
antique leads, whether L»llue or era?, otter subjects of study as 
important as those of the coins, and that, like these last, they are 
frequently connected with historical events or with the functioning of 
the great institutions of Rome 

A GOLD FIBULA — On October 20, young Mr. Bli-s, on descending the 
stairs leading to the Stadina of tile Palatine, found a gold object which 
had hi en washed out by the rain. It was a marvellously fine gold 
jilmla of crui iforrn shape and of the Roman provincial type i irrnicrm 
in Use after the fourth century. It is large, weighing thirty-two grams. 
The flat portion is decorated with incised ornaments representing 
meanders and birds around a cro~s. It belongs to the period during 
which the imperial palace, and in particular this very part of the 
Soveriaii hott'C, was inhabited by the Byzantine Duke who represented 
the Emperor of the East. The jihula has been handed over to the 
authorities, and has been placed on exhibition in the Museum of the 
Path- of Diocletian in the same room with the famous contents of the 
Lombard tombs. 

THE APPIAN way.— The Ministry of Public Instruction in Italy, 
whose cilice it is to preserve the national monuments, has classed as 
such this celebrated road and consequently has forbidden loaded 
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wagons the uw of the road in the \ i< inity of Rome. This decision 
lias been strongly attacked l>y the proprietors living along the road 
who find it otlierwisc iiupos-ihle to dispose of the products of their 
fields. They appeal to an ancient decision which recognized its 
public and commercial character as existing <ib inuremortibili. and the 
matter is now before the Court of Appeals at Rome. — CA. 189-3. p. 303. 

THE POSITION OF THE STATUE OF VESTA IN THE TEMPLE OF 
the forum. — M. Abbe Thfdenat made the following communica- 
tion to the SAF i -June 2t'>. ‘'93 i : " Two texts of Ovid, mentioning, one 
the non-existence, the other the existence, of the statue of YO'ta, have 
appeared to a great many to present a contradiction difficult to 
reconcile. The question is complicated by monetary types which 
appear to invalidate the second text agaiii't the first. It is a ques- 
tion of the it tuple and the statue of Ve-ta at Rome in the Forum. 
The first text of Ovid occurs in F"A.. vi. 293-298. The second text 
occurs in Jhiil.. in. 43-4''. A certain number of imperial moneys 
repro~ent the temple of Vesta, and. in the temple ohe descriptions of 
these moneys tell us was depicted the 'tattle nt Vesta sometimes 
standing, sometime' 'itting. Thus we find Ovid in contradiction 
both with himself and with the almost contemporaneous figured 
monuments. However, all these witnesses can be reconciled to one 
another. A great many commentators have, in tact, taken the text 
of Ovid in an absolute sense, but I believe that they make a mistake 
here. I do not believe that Ovid meant to indicate that there existed 
any statue of Ve'ta Lt is well known that the interior of the temple 
of Vesta was hidden from profane eyes. The people were not 
admitted to it. Under the reign of Coinmodus. in 191 A. d., a lire 
devastated the Forum and de'troyed the temple of Vesta. Then, for 
the first time, people were able to 'ee the inside of the temple, and, 
reasoning bv analogv. they concluded that this closed temple had. 
like the other temples the interiors of whit h were lmt closed, a statue 
of the divinity in the c.lli. This ignorance Ovid seems at first to 
have shared, as is seen bv some of his verse, therefore, the tact ot 
which Ovid w.i' ignorant at first, and which he learned later on. 
was that in the interior ot the temple there was no statue ot \ esta. 
The meaning of the verse ot Ovid being thus determined, the second 
verse become' reconciled with the first. Ovid, in fact, does not say 
that the statue which veiled its face with its hand' was in the interior 
of the temple. There remain the coins. In order that they should 
accord with the first text, one niU't suppose that the statue repre- 
sented was situated not in the nlln > that is to say. in the interior of 
the temple which was always closed 1 but between the exterior 
columns, or rather in an open Vestibule. Now, it we study a cer- 
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tain historical fact a- well a? ,'Ome ancient text-; which mention it. 
we shall .see that the statue of Vesta was placed in an open vestibule 
on. the exterior of the temple. The historic al fact is the murder of 
the pontifex Maximus. 1 p Mucitis Seaevola. referred to by Cicero 
( Unit., hi. i and by Lucian i/'/nns.. u. 127). Finally, the F[dtome 
of Livv i i.xxxvi i state- still more clearly that Scaevola was killed ill 
the vestibule of the temple of Vesta, and the blood ot .'haevola was 
said, bv Cicero, to have flowed over the -tattle of Vc-ta. It follows 
that the statue of the goddess was in the vestibule. This vestibule 
must have been very small for the dimensions ot the temple Mould 
not allow of anythin" very spacious.” 

REPRODUCTIONS OF THE RELIEFS OF THE COLUMN OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS. — The photographs of the column of Man us Aurelius 
taken by Anderson of Home were completed last September. They 
were two hundred and forty-eight in number and will he puhli-hed in 
a folio volume of one hundred and twenty-four plates hy the Wrhnji- 
nu'-tnH fur Ki'iiO ii, nl Witinwlniff at Munich. Selected portions of 
the reliefs have been reproduced in pla-ter ca-ts hy Pieruovelli and 
may he had from the administration of the Royal Museum in lierlin. 
— Jri.h. Airj i;/ . isij.l. p. s', c. 

TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE COLLECTIONS OF ROME.— At the March 
27. ho .sitting ot the V.-l/’, M. Ca.-ati gave some information with 
regard to about four hundred objects coming from the Rorghese 
collection which had just been transported to Nice to the chateau of 
Montboron, and at the -rune time -poke oi the transformations to 
which some of the large artistic collection- of Rome had been sub- 
jected of late years. If the public mu-eums of the State have seen 
their riches augmented, Mich as the mu-emu of the lmths of Diocle- 
tian and the museum of Papa Giulio. recently inaugurated, the large 
private collection- like the S< iarra and the Uorghe-e have experienced 
lo-se,-. The Seiarra collection no longer exists: a- to the Rorghese 
collection it has been condensed at the villa Rorglie.se, where have 
been installed all the chefs-d'o-uvre among the paintings which were 
iormerly at the Rorghese palace. The Rorghe-e palace is at present 
occupied hy vat-ion- hu-iness-oHiccs. and the villa Rorghese, reunit- 
ing a large number of chefs-d'o-uvre of painting and sculpture in an 
environment unique throughout the world, forms one of the most 
beautiful museums which exist.-. To bring about this transformation 
they were obliged to sacrifice a large number of antique objects, 
ot both the palace and the villa. It i- these monuments, to the num- 
ber of about four hundred (antique columns, trunks of columns, 
capitals, basreliefs; statues or fragments of statues, sepulchral 
monuments with Latin inscriptions, Etruscan sarcophagi, etc.), 
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which were bought by tl e Austrian consul at Nice and installed in 
the park or the halls of the chateau of Mouthorou. 

ROVERE Dl CAORSO— DISCOVERIES IN THE TERRAM A RA.— Pro- 
fessor Pigorini makes a report on the recent discoveries in thi- terra- 
mara in the province of Piacenza. This excavation in its early stages 
had already keen reported in the JnntXAL from the reports in the 
Sniri. 'flic late-t rescan lie' of I’av. Si otti who has had charge of tin.* 
exi avations had for principal object to ascertain whether at Rovere. 
as Well as Castellazzo and at tfulombare de lltTsnuo in the same 
province, there exi'ted the rectangular area ot natural earth heaped 
up in the centre of the eastern side of the station. This mound has 
keen called by Pigorini a temple or fttup/mn in the eailiest and 
kroade't sense of the word. or. a- Helbig define' it. the germ from 
which in process of time was developed the t/n of the italic cities 
and the pmiti,rinw of the Homan <amp. Thi- pci uliarity. whiili 
was for the first time observed by Pigm-ini at Cu-tdlaz/o an l 
afterward bv tfeotti at (.'oloml'an*. wa- actually found al-o at Rovere 
in the middle of the eastern side of the station, surrounded by a 
ditch ten metres wide. Pigorini concludes that the same feature will 
be found in every prehistoric station or tarramara which is properly 
excavated. Pigorini then reports the discoveries at Castellazzo di 
Fontanellato. accompanying the report by a plan of the excavations 
and a section of the station, bid report is substantially the same as 
that which he published in the Ach'.c ihhji Son'i. which has already 
been reported in the -Tori: v vi.. — BP[. 1 -'!>.>. pp. 7 :> *- s >. 

SAN FR UTTUOSO. — SARCOPHAGUS REPRESENTING ACHILLES AT 
SKYROS. — < >n the Italian Riviera in the church ot San Fruttun«o there 
is a hitherto unpublished sarcophagus representing Achilles and 
Deidarneia and her sisters. This may have been brought to San 
FruttU ' ho bv the l)oria lamilv. where it long served as a water- 
trough in the small open Piazza. It is of excellent Roman workman- 
ship of the earlv second ceuturv, and may be compared to the ill- 
preserved Panlili ~arcopliagU' id/. D Xu. d-ldo). — A. Dm.v. in Arch. 
Anzeii/.. IS! lo. p. laid. 

SOVANA. — -An Ftrusco-Roman building of tin* third century n. i. 
has been discovered here, which, from its rectangular form and walls 
of large square blocks ol stone without mortar, as well as pieces ot 
columns in tufa found there, is thought to have been a temple. 
Several of the objects recovered seem to have been votive offerings. 
A portion of the Etruscan walls of the city was also laid hare . — Athcn , 
July Id, 1 Sid-3. 
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SULMONA. — A PAELIGNAN INSCRIPTION — III the territory of Slll- 
mona was fount! on a limestone slab an inscription in Latin letters 
but in the Paelignan dialect. It is read by (_'. Pascal as follows : 

[c ?] hospvs • [C ?] l • legiesj MEDDE l]X AT M AT 
M [L- - SI CV[PEN] [HE C'EPELE ES] MEN d]NC'IVM [C'lRET - 
VS VAE [N AE VSVREI IN IM] FAMEL • INI M LOVFIR OF 
0[V]C[ELIES] RAC • AD[IR ANS] 

The inscription is regarded as .sepulchral. Pascal translates jnnuJ= 
■'trvto. famulus; and lucjir—libertn .?. He reads the whole, after con- 
siderable discussion, as follows : 

[t'. 5 ] IJu-pii ' [l /] 1> ihtrlu.i 1 I.ijji r nt\ n >_/.< ] i. M. Al'iu*) 
M.\J.ihertuC\ Ah/ja, (•//[/># 7c/J \Jw. <\„nh,ht] Sipulci'u ill ['Pc . s/J utu.l 1 uc- 
\_niae nxuri < jiiuwlm ct Idn.rto Oj. Oi^eUius] Parp.ii (J.) -P[/'"uCs]. — 
.VS', lsfib. ]>]>. 2dl— "id. 

TARANTO TARENTUM TARAS).— TOMB WITH PAINTED VASES — 
It appears to have been the cu-tom at Tareotuin not only to bury within 
the circuit of the walls but to have tombs -pread overall the available 
sites of the city. This fact is confirmed by the discovery of another 
tomb within the city-walls in which were found three interesting 
painted vases. The first is a well-preserved hydrin : one of whose 
handles had been anciently restoicd. This is a transitional va-e. for 
on the front it ha- black figures on a red ground, while at the back 
on the neck and the loot 1 it is black in color. There are two com- 
position': one on the plane below the neck, and the other beneath 
this on the trout of the va.se. The upper one has two scene- : the first 
-hows a quadriga moving to the left in which -tands a warrior with 
shield and spear, while behind him runs a nude man holding a 
spear in hi- lett : the second present- the common representation 
of the kneeling llcrcuh - strangling a lion. The composition below 
on the body of the va-e is freer, and is in a finer state of preser- 
vation. In the ' outre is a simple edifice formed of two columns 
-u-taining an aichitrave with white triglyph- on a dark-\ iolet band: 
above is -oine indi- at ion of a gable. This structure was evidently a 
fountain. Again-t the further wall under the porch were two lion- 
heads from uhiih flowed water: on the light is a woman (robed in a 
long rh i ton ) who i- leaving the fountain, hearing on her head a vase 
tull of water: on the left, still out-ide the edifice, another figure fin 
' hitini and hiiiintnni ) approaches to draw water, hearing on her head an 
empty hydrin. iwer-ed. In-ide the edifice, hack of the columns, are 
three other figures: one holds up her hydrin to let the water run into 
it; another ha- placed her vase on the ha.-e below the fountain, 
directly under the water: the third (also robed in rhitoa and himation ) 
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raises a hand toward the central figure which is a youth who holds 
liis/o/dW« in his right hand and is about to draw water from the same 
fountain. The gesture of this woman appears to forbid him to 
approach. The youth is not draped, and is entirely black except the 
top of his head which is dark-violet, while, oil the contrary, the face, 
arms and feet of the other figures i which is all that i* -ecu of them > 
are of ivory white. The style of this vase is archaistie. 

The second vase is a small nkjiplmi. al-u well ['reserved and of a 
brilliant black, interrupted by two red zone' on the body : in the 
upper zone there are small black figures. On one side is a nude long- 
tailed satyr who bends gracefully as if to place his right hand on tin- 
head of a panther, which stands la-fore him submissively with lowered 
head. By their side are two palmettes On the other side another 
satyr advances rapidly. Haunting a doth heiore a panther which is 
raising its head in surprise. — -Vs. bVJb. pp. 23<>— ' ->s. 

VETULONIA — At Vetuloma. in Italy, excavations have yielded 
various interesting results. Among the finds are numerous Etrus- 
can and Roman coins, the latest a denarius of T. Claudius. 7b is « 
two hron/e statuettes of an ordinary Etiuscan type, representing 
Silvanus or Lares: an interesting miniature hron/e chariot, and a 
sandstone Aik with along Etrus -an inscription The chariot had 
evidc-ntlv been attached to a necklace. It consist* of a Hat hoard and 
two wheels, on which is a bi*cUium fi>r two person*, as described in 
Livy l. 34. The *bh is a very important object. On it is im Bed the 
figure of a warrior marching, with helmet, shield, and axe. ot a very 
archaic tvpe. The axe appears to suggest an Asiatic origin for this 
monument, as do one or two other details, and this may turnisli a 
new argument for the Oriental origin of the Etruscan-. The inscrip- 
tion contains the name Auk* — Jhl/lin. Dee.. 1810. 

DEDICATION TO CARACALLA. — At Vctulonia there was found some- 
time ago. and referred to in this .lornx \r.. an inscription to Oaraealla. 
the text of which has been more than once referred to with comment in 
the yntizii d. Snici. Recently Comm. Barnahei h.is perfected the read- 
ing of the text hv means of an impres-ion, and he gives it as follows : 


Imp. ('iii'* /.. Si'/itimi A'cri J*n jPer/ncc/eb .laG* AR uhii i AD1ABEN1CP 
FI LI 0 Diri M ANTONINI ■ NEP DIVI AcOmm Pll • PRON D1VI • 
H ADR I Am aim • D1VI • TRAlANl PAR1CI d DIV1 NERVE- ADNE p. 
cX D D P P 

The inscription was set up to Oaraealla during the lifetime of his 
father Septimius Severus. i. c.. before the year 211. Furthermore. 
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as the epithet Pnrthirn < Maxiihus i-> wanting among the titles of 
Sept ini ill' Severn', it must lie earlier than 199. Therefore, as Cara- 
ealla was horn in 1SS. and the inscription mint have* been erected to 
him when he was not over ten years old. it i~ one of those examples 
of excessive adulation which became common in the perio 1 ofdca- 
dence. — Bakxai:i:i. in AX 1>9 j. ]>p. 9,40-42. 

SARDINIA. 

TERRANOVA FAUSANIA. — Till-: Xl.i Roi'uj.l- or ( >LISI A. — -f'uriiiji a long 
period excavations of a desultory character have been carried on in the 
jilain i >f the ancient < )ll>ia and especially in connection with the an< ient 
necropolis. Finally, it was determined by Professor Vivanet. director 
of the Museum of Cagliari. with the assistance of the M ini-try. to carry 
on extensive scientific excavations in the necropolis with the idea 
both of cm idling tin*. Museum o! Cagliari and or obtainin'; informa- 
tion in regard to the amii|uitics of tin* ancient city. 

The excavations were carried on about 1 kilom from the railway 
station of Terranova in tin* locality called Ai eiaradolza. and were 
carrierl on with success and in .-ncli a way as to entirely exhaust the 
jios-ibilities of the site. The report wlm.-h is made in the -Vm i i l.Vjo. 
pp. 47— <>•>; describes tin* contents of 172 tomb'. The great majority 
of the tomb' were for incineration and only a few for inhumation. 
The heavy 'tones of which many of the tombs were composed being 
gradually let down by tin* shifting o! the earth, in a great many case- 
caused the destruction of the ohje-t' enclosed in them, which were 
usually o! a delicate and fragile nature. Some of the tombs were 
formed of tile', most of them of block.' of stone, all of them placed in 
trenches. There w.i- a multitude of glass vase' among the contents 
and a number of terracottas. A few of the tombs contained ornaments 
in gold, sin h as earrings, pendants, etc. 

SICILY. 

CIRCENTi AGRIGENTUM AKRAGASe - SICU LAN VASES. — A tomb 
casually discovered, at tin* close of IS 1 ,):;, on Monte Sara near Cattoliea 
Eraclea in the province of (Trgenti contained eight vases ot Sicilian 
style, three ot which were sent to the museum of Svracuse. and are 
reproduced Oil plate 4. ot the pull. th PaUt. with some remark' It v 
I'roles.sor < h'si. These vases are primitive in form and decoration, 
and arc exactly the same in teclmiipie and coloring as those found 
in hundred' ot tombs in the necropoli of the southeastern part of the 
island. Their special interest lies in their being found in the pro- 
vince ot tdrgenti. They are of yellow clay with a geometric decora- 
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tion in simple straight line', especially horizontal ami vertical hands. 
It would appear, from a comparison ot' these vases with those in the 
provim e of Syracuse, that the same artistic traditions were estab- 
lished in two very distant points of the island, several hundred 
kilometres apart, and this similarity is such as to lead one to con- 
clude them to he the woik of a common race. This is contrary to 
the tradition which seeks to establish a deep racial distinction 
between the Sieuli and the Sicani. hut historic as well as areha-ologic 
proof has recently been brought to hear upon the question in such a 
way as to show that these were two brandies of the same people. — 
1>P I. 1SU5. pp 

PALERMO. — Professor Salinas has acquired for the Palermo 
Museum, of which he is director, a lame leaden seal of the famous 
Euphemius. who revolted against the Eastern Empire, hut. being un- 
able to maintain his independence in Sicily by his own resources, 
finally called in the Arabs to support him. On this seal he assumes 
the -tyle of Kma of the polnall'. like the legitimate emperors. — 
.inul , Dee. 2 s . ’9-5. 

PANTALICA= H ER B ESSOS. — THE SICULAN NECROPOLIS. — In 
June. lM.i-3. Dr. Orsi excavated in a part of the necropolis ot Pantaliea. 
He semD a note to the S,-nn i lsfio. p. -JUS) in anticipation of a fuller 
report. 5Ve will quote it : " It is known that accordant to the author- 
itative writers on topography the city of Ilerbessos in the province 
of Syracuse was located here. A- the illustration of the excavations 
will of necessity he delayed, and may perhaps need to he preceded 
by new researches to he carried on during the coniine year. I will 
here summarize what lias recently been done. The main object 
of the work was to begin the exploration of the immense Siculan 
necropolis, the largest on the island, which includes between 4, (Wi 
and 5.01 >0 tombs cut in the rock in distinct groups in a circuit of 
from six to seven kilometres. About bni) ot these tombs were 
explored, belonging to tour distinct groups, and of these ld9 gave 
results, from which it was still further proved that my division of 
Siculan culture into three periods is correct. 

The groups of tombs on the \.\v. and x. belong to the second 
Sicilian period. They yielded very few vases, but numerous bronze 
knives and poniards of \ cry primitive forms. A knife with a gold 
nail; two gold pearls: a ring ot gold and one ot silver: a consider- 
able number of primitive fibulas, were found. Here the tombs often 
have unusual forms : one has a central drc/iio (1 met. long, with five 
rooms opening off from it, one at the end and two on each side: 
several others have a single entrance hut several rooms. 
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" The groups of tombs of Filiporto and la C’avetta belong to the 
third period, and have given vases and bronzes like those ut the 
necropoli of Tremenzano and il Finoechito . . . 

"Of exceptional importance is the discovery of the palace of the 
ava£ of Pantalica. It is constructed in great part of megalithic 
masses, and hence is unique, thus far, in Fa-tern Sicily : it is of 
rectangular form ill.On x<-. 87 met. i with inner divisions forming 
various rooms; in one of which were evident traces of a primitive 
founderv, consisting of moulds and fragments of bronze. The building 
was at least in part utilized and altered during the Byzantine period. 

"To this (;. t\. Byzantine < period belong four villages, with habi- 
tations dug in the rock, at different points on the mountain. That of 
S. Micidiarua I had entirely cleared, cleaned and surrounded by a 
wall, because it was the most interesting, not <o much for its size a> for 
its forms and for the remnants • unfortunately most meagre) of the 
Byzantine paintings which completely decorated its walls. That of 
S. Xia/Jirchii/s is of le-s distinctive form, but* also contained Byzantine 
paintings and interesting inscriptions which are so ruined that all 
attempt to read them was futile."— P. Oust in JY1S. 1*95. p. :iG8. 

SALEMI. — A MOSAIC PAVEMENT. — A mosaic pavement, found 
within the limits of the modern Salemi. is a sure proof of the ancient 
origin of the town, which i- conjectured bv Salinas to be the ancient 
Halikyai. The pavement has been removed in order to preserve 
it. The principal held— probably ,-quare — is surrounded by a dark 
maeander on a white ground. In the left comer is a large dark 
dolphin : beneath, on the right, is a nude figure, -tending i head 
destroyed], holding in its right a chalice and in its left an object not 
easily identifiable. The figure i- in the same dark cubes, but the 
outline of the legs is marked by red cubes. In the lower left corner 
is another dolphin. Below is. in large letters, the wotd XAIPE 

The work is certainly rude but original. The white ground is 
of the limestone called Inttnanud. the dark cubes of a dull blue, the 
red is of brick. The technique is similar to that of the Christian 
mosaics discovered some time ago, near Salemi. which belong to the 
fourth or tilth century, while the present mosaic may be a couple of 
centuries earlier. — XS. 1895. p. ;55r>. [From the description and 
especially the dolphins, the figure with the emblems, and the 
familiar Christian acclamation XAIPE. this mosaic seems to be not 
classic but Christian, like those (bund near Salemi. — En.]. 
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ITALY. 

Early-Christian, Mediaeval, and Renaissance Art. 

MATTEO SAN MICHELI. — Ill Y;lNiri'~ life of Michele Sail Micheli one 
l.iricf reference P mail*- to Matteo San Micheli hi- coU'in, who i~ called 
an excellent un-hitci t and i~ 'polo u of a~ having executed a beautiful 
tomb in the ehuri h of Sau Praia e~eo at Canale di Mont'errato. Curiou- 
to throw light 11 1 >« >11 a good artist who had been eutirelv neglected by 
hi'lorian- of art. Signor Aut " amiko Yjismk undertook researches the 
remit? of whit h an published m the JN.l. for July- August lsy.7 t pp. 
274-221 In the tir~t place. he 1 1 ul dishes an inscription which estab- 
lishes that Matteo San Micheli wa- born at I’miczza. The close ot the 
inscription i- unfortunately mutilated: matiii.v- r.x ci.arI'SIMA 
i:ovm - M -~ax« tj mu hao.i- vamiija miivxnv* roHi.F.cn: in.'Yiikvm 

XATY' AlieinTF.eTVKA sTATYAKIA'J. AHTE ' cKLiaiKUIllM V- j 

K. At. J'.l'FIoJi; fVA i MOW Ye.'llle regard' 

thi' urti't a~ having been verv probably the ]>u]iil of the I.oinbardi in 
Yeniee ; that i.~ of the -t>ii' of Pietro Lombardo. In thi* lie follow - ' 
tlie opinion of lh-omi', and support- it by further analogies of style. 
At thesinie time he point' out the unmi'takable similarities between 
MatteoS 'tvle and that of contemporary 'eulptoi - ' of the 'ehool of 
Milan. 

BERTOLDO DI GIOVANNI AND HIS BRONZES. — The intelV't wllUh lal' 
been 'hown in the 'mallt-v work?. ?u< h a- -tatuette'. medal', and 
plaijuette- of the Italian Renai'-aner. and the large price- paid tor 
good specimens bv mu-cums and by amateur' i- being followed by 
move 'V'tematie 'tudv of 'in h object' on the part ot arelueologi-t'. 
A noteworthv studv of thi? character i' Modifiers /.».> Phtipirttf-. In 
the Jnhrhui-hd L. d. KuaFnmnd. ilsiio. pp. 142 til Dr. Wilhelm 1>o he 
give' an interesting 'tudv of the work' ot Hertoldo di Giovanni. 
Although little mention is made of him in contemporary dot umeiit'. 
we have a 'tire Parting point for the study of hi? work' in several 'mall 
monument.'. One of the'e represent' a battle-scene ot mounted and 
unmounted warriors. It i- mentioned by \ a'ari as having been made 
by Hertoldo and was in tile possession ot 1 hike Cosine > de Medici. It i? 
now in the Museo Nazionale at Florence. 1 he Royal Museum at \ ieiina 
p,i"es?es a little bronze group repre~ciiting Hellerophoii with 1’egaso'. 
Tin? group is signed r.xi>Ri:s'iT mi: lir.uTiiot.nt'' i o.vrr.Avrr haiuiiaM '. 
A third work also signed is the medallion of the Sultan Malmmed II. 
From these work~ a' a starting point, the < hany-teri-tie- of the style 
of Hertoldo have been determined, and with considerable security a 
number of statuette', relief', and medals may now be assigned to him. 
Of these we luav mention three 'tatuette? in the Herlin Museum: a 
Ilerakles, a St. Jerome, and a figure ot unknown significance, all of 
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which t x hi 1 >it marked trace- of thi- arti-t'- -tyle. The cli.irm of lii- 
workman-hip and lii- de[iendeiice upon ltmiatello arc even more 
evident in a hronze phujiiette repre-entinu the Madonna and Angels 
now in the Alu-eum of the Loin re. The medallion ofSult m .Mahomed 
II i- -o individual in treatment that -overal other medal- of intere-t 
may now he a-i rihed to him. Of the-e the mo-t important are: a 
medal to Filippo < lei Medh i and that to A. Oratiadei. The alleuoriea! 
treatment of the -lthje< t- upon the 1'eVer-e -ide- ofthe-e medal- furni-h 
intei'e-tina monument- ot the tlmitaht ot the period, and in all prob- 
ability hat e a direct connection with it- literature. 

CELLINO Dl NESE. — Silillor SU’I.no continue- hi- -tlldie- ill the 
domain of early Italian -eulptuie by an article in the .1 >. I > 1 .'-l pp. 
2ijS-7i>i on L MU no 'U _Vo«.t\ho llottri-hed in the -eeond and third 
quarter- of the fourteenth century and worked e-peeially at Pi-a and 
Pi-toia. Very little i- known in regard to him The monument of 
(fino da Pi-toia now in the cathedral at Pi-toia ua- attributed hy 
Va-ari to Andrea Pi-aim. to whom he al-o attriluite- the de-iaii and 
construction of the hapti-tery o'' the < athedial. But V.i-ari i- u roiia. 
for documentary evidence -how- that hofh of the-i work- were 
executed hy (Vllino di \e-e in Kidl-h. Thi- fact wa-. however, 
already known : the only novelty of thi- article i- in attrihutinu to the 
-ame art. -t. throunli -imilarity of -tyle. another monument — that of 
Liao A mannati. u ho died in Ido!.* — in the (fampo Santo at Pi-a It 
i- -impler in form. Leina much lower and with h— de< oration. On 
the tomh i- carved the tijjuiv of Chri-t ri-ina from the tomli: above it 
i- the reelmme litiure ot the dceea-ed in hi.- doctor - rohe.-. < la-pinu a 
hook. Ahove the lou round art li which -urmouut- the tiaure i- a 
trahled tempietto which -how- the learned doctor in-truetiita hi- ela—. 
It would -e< *m a- il tie- -eulptor wa- -ueeoeded in 1 dtil) a- liead- 
ma-ter in the eatheilral at Pi-a by Puecio di I.anduM-io. The paper 
end.- with -t ime remark- on other -'eulptor- cmplo\ ed in the cathedral 
in hi- time. 

JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA — Til the CliA i l.S'.l.'), p dtl'.li, M A U< 111 . 
PlvmoM) write- upon .Jacopo della Oueivia. fie (inti- in him an 
inheritor oi the mllllellie ol Xieeolo Pi-a lit) devoted to the ,-tud V of 
the human fijitire. and m th’- re-peet oppo-ed to the teiideiicv ,-liown 
hy (dnherti to repre-eiit (oiiiplieated ( ompo-ition- with landscape 
hai karound-. A- m hi- earlier period lie had reverted to Niecolo 
Pi-.llio ill pretefellee to fe( ej\ inu instruction ll'om hi.- Sienese eontem- 
] M irarie-. -o in hi- I lmvntine period lie uoes hai k to G lotto and A nd rea 
Pi-ano in pretereiiee to liviiia -eulptor-. The-e intluence- are -cen in 
hi- iclicl- about the portal ot San Petronm at Boloana. In the -tvle 
of hi- draperie- he seems to he linked with the Burgundian and 
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Flcim-li -t-lu ml uf 'i ulptuiv. ■wliu-e influence at tin- beginning of the 
XV century wa- prevalent throughout Europe. 

It -L'ciu' ratlur --tuiwr that not even a jui — siiiu mention is made in 
this artii le of ( lueivia's nU'tcrpieee, the beautiful figure of Ilaria ill 
the cathedral at Lucca. 

T1N0 Dl CAMAINO. — T. B. Sri'l.vu has a ]ia]ier. in the J.S'.l ' 1 pp. 
177- s 7 i. on the work- of Tin <> iV Omiud'ho. He wa- a nieinl.iei' of 
the Phan Si Imol uf ulptuiv, and was one of the most ]ii'oininent 
] ill } ii 1- of ( iiovanni 1’i-anu. Hi- work i- principally in the fir-t i[uarter 
of tlie o ntury and it (oiw>t- of 'Cpulchral monument' in Pisa itself, 
in Maple' and in Florence. 

A PORTRAIT OF PETRARCH. — 111 the Vatican codex Xo. ol'.IS. belong- 
ing to the fanioii' family of Fulvio Oi-'ini. i' a jiortrait of Petrarch. 
The mami'cript it-elt purport', in tin- iii'cription. to have been copied 
from the original mamiM-ript by Petrarch in the city of Padua some 
time during the fifttentli century. The 'penial intere't of the portrait 
lie* in the probability that it is not an imaginary portrait executed at 
the time of the manti'i r.pt. 'ait copied at that time faithfully from an 
original contemporary portrait M'V. ( "ozzi-Lu< i. who publishes the 
portrait in a letter addrc"cd to the well-known 'tudent ot Petrarch. 
Pierre de M'olh.u . bring' forward 'cvcral rea'oti' for believing that we 
have here no conventional portrait but one taken from life. One uf 
the proofs is the prc'cme of a jironiineiit mole jii't below the nostril. 
M. de Nolhac 'hare' with* the writer the opinion that it i* a copy of 
an earlier work which i' now lost.— MS. 1. July-Aug. 1VJ3. pp. 
23S-42 : Ct. lit', ]sy.3. No. 31. . 

FRESCOES BY LUINI. — ill the i llUreh of Ma rente, a little village on 
the bank of lake Lugano, have been dt'eoveivd 'onie trc'coc~ attnh- 
tited by cei tain critic' to Bernardino Luini. — t’.l. is'.i.'i. 

RAPHAEL STUDIES.- Two young investigator' have thrown < oii'id- 
crahlc 1 i o 1 1 1 upon the dcvclo]inicnt ot the style ot Raphael and the 
relation in which lie 'tood to lit' pupil'. The tif't of tln-'c. Wii.imsi 
\oi.i:, ilia monograph entitled loitjinl mui Iknnihlln, sho\\' the inspira- 
tion w h i < h Raphael ivt civcd lrom the Paduan works m Donatello. The 
earliest of tin painting' of Raphael in which this lvlatioii'hip is seen is 
the -Madonna, Tempi in the .Munii h (Ldlery. This Madonna is here 
related to Donatello"' relief in the tympanum of the shrine of Sant 
Antonio of Padua. Raphaels painting' in the Stnni • 'how a still 
closer lvlatioii'hip to Donatello, a' tor example, the three figures to 
the right on the upper step in the Srfwnl uj Athene seem to have been 
inspired hv Donatello s relict of the Ih-nuri ry or tin JJcmi. So aDo.ilo 
the hli i mlw till lini ijn, the J>i\jiiitn and the II OT tin' (iul'hii Calf 

show striking correspondence with individual figure' and group' in 
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the -ame Paduan relief'. In fact, tin- dramatic element which appear- 
in Raphael's Human fre-cocs 'eeiiis to have heen due largely to hi' 
-tudy nt Donatello. 

Hermann Poli.mayi:. in an article entitled RotfiielS Werl:M<itt< printed 
in the Jihrhuch of the Mu'euni of Vienna, ha- made a careful 'tudy of 
the pupil' of Raphael. In the early year' of Raphael .' Roman period 
he n-diis to have heen a"isted exelu-ivel v hv Ginrun Fraui'i iro l'rnm 
and (Ji'ilio Romano. Only when he began hi.- work for the Loyf/it did 
the circle of hi' a"i'tant' begin to widen. Beside Giooiu Fruran'o 
Povii and (I/tilto Fioniftrtfi now appear l dtocanni dn Ldiue. Pn'nin del 
] iii/iIj Ri lluimno dn ModtiW. I mrinZio dit Sun GiiilnlnUitO and I’uhdoi'O 
dn Cnruriiiii/ii). In the first two Stm iz<: the as'i.-tanee of I'enni and 
Giulio Romano seems to have Been confined to the painting of archi- 
tectural and monumental detail'. In the EcpuUion ofAttiln, especially 
in tin. land?i ape. i' seen the work of a pupil which here is that of 
Penni. Giocaani dn Udine who was formerly named in thi ' connec- 
tion i' not to he thought of. In the third Stanza the work of the 
pupil- wa- more extended. Dollmayr a"igns the Madonna of Fran- 
cois I in the Louvre to the .■nmhined autlioi-'lnp of I’enni and Giulio 
Romano, the Madonna dill' lmpannalu in the Pitti to Penni alone, to 
whom lie al'o R"iyiis the .John llaptiA in the 1'tlizi, the I 'irnin u.itli tfa 
Ci’oicit in the Louvre, and the Mnd<>nini di Miinhhirt.— KnnSchroiiik. 
lHNj. p. dl4. 

ITALIAN PAINTING UPON FURNITURE. XIV TO XVI CENTURY. — 111 the 
Mo n. et Mun.. Arad. In-scripi it. i. p. liudi, M. Er<.k.\i: Muntz makes a 
sjiecial study of Italian paintings upon boxes and furniture from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 'I'lie article treats especially of 
rnarriaye-chests and of rectangular, circular and polygonal di-nhi dn 
parin. a ehi'S of painted panels to l>e studied in connection with the 
marriage-chests. The Italian practice of painting furniture began in 
the fourteenth century, f’ennini. in hi- treatise on painting, gives a 
chapter on the decoration of boxe-. small and large. At Genoa, this 
practice h.i- common in the fourteenth century. Some ot the boxes 
from this century -till -urvive. In the filteenth century, we find 
artists, such as Dello Delli. Paolo I ccello. Pe-ello. Matteo dc Pasti. 
devotma their attention to this style of work. Even Leonardo da 
Vinci painted a shield lor a pea-ant. and Francesco Francia did not 
disdain to paint the harnesses ot horses. Of painted furniture the 
place ot honor belong' to the ramani or marriage-chests. In INTO, 
Gottfried Kinkel. in hi' Mo^mk zur KiinAe/i -<chirhti\ catalogued twenty- 
seven ot these chests. This number to-day can he verv largelv in- 
crca'cd, and there is hardly an important museum without an 
example. The 'Ubjects painted upon these chests were rarely taken 
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from the New Testament or the lives of the saints. Of this class. Kink el 
enumerated only the Birth and the Marriage of the Virgin, and the 
Virgin giving her girdle to St. Thomas. From the Old Testament we 
find the history of David, of Susanna, of Esther and Ahasuerus. 
Mythology and ancient history are much more abundantly repre- 
sented in such subjects as the Rape of Europe, the Story of Vulcan, 
Mars and Venn-, the History of Pasiphae and Theseus, the Departure 
of the Argonauts, the Story of Perseus. Narcissus, Theseus and 
Ariadne, subjects from the Iliad, the Siege ot Troy, the Trojan 1 lorse. 
Ulysses and Penelope : subjects from the Aeneid. Rape of the Sabines, 
the Story of Luoretia. of the Vestal Tuccia. of Virginia, of Mueius 
Seaevola and lloratnt.- Codes. The Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance also provided subjects for these chests, such as; the Countess 
Mathilda giving a badge of office to the Commander of her Troops, 
the Marriage of Adimari Rieasoli and the triumph- of Petrarch. 

The circular and polygonal panels, which are now being studied a- 
a class of objects related to the marriage-ihest, represent such subjects 
as the Meeting of the Queen of Sheba and Solomon, the Judgment of 
Solomon, the Last Judgment, the .Judgment of Pari-, the Abduction 
of Helen, the Triumph of Love: and a few genre subjects such 
as the Skirmish, the Serenade, and the playing of the game called 
La riutta. In the sixteeenth century, painted furniture ( ontintied to 
be produced and to occupy the attention of artist-, such as : Pontormo. 
Andrea del Sarto. Bacehiacca. ( Iranaeei. Organ.-, musical instrument-, 
even biers, were decorated with paintings. No le-s an artist than 
Giorgione made a specialty of decorating marriage-chests, armor, and 
shields. He usually drew his subjects from Ovid. The paintings 
upon furniture had to compote with sculptured wood, on the one 
hand, and with inlaid wood, on the other, and were finally overcome 
bv them. The circular and polygonal panel- in their turn were 
replaced bv painted faience. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. — The Italian photographer- continue their good 
work in photographing the artistic product- of the past. At Rome. 
Anderson ha- recently reproduced the paintings by Pinturieehio a- 
well as other paintings and manuscripts in the Vatican. In Florence. 
Alinari ha- recently published a large -cries of photograph- from 
Padua. Modena, Parma and northern Italy: while Tlrogi has com- 
pleted his collection of important paintings in the museum at Naples. 
— (Al. p. :k>± 

BOLOGNA — The restoration- at the Public Gallery of Bologna 
have been recently completed. The diptych by Giotto has been com- 
pleted bv the addition of the central panel of the Madonna, which 
for many years has been at the Museum of the Brera. There has 
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been pl.u ed on exhibition a large polyptych by Simone del Crocifisso, 
and a S. Sebastian by Antonio liartoloniineo Maineri. which throws 
'Dine light upon the authorship of the Martyrdom of S. Sebastian in 
a lateral chapel of S. Petronio In the attributions of the picture'. 
tho~e of Morelli have been followed as far as po-sible In the church 
ot'S Giacomo Maggiore. the altar of the Jlentivoglio chapel has been 
cleaned, so that the tine painting of Francia is well brought to view. 
—CA. 1S95. p. IPS. 

TERRACOTTA REPRODUCING A COMPOSITION BY MANTEGNA — A 
great part of the charm of the hoti-es of bologna m the fifteenth and 
'ixteentli centurie'. is due to the ornamental terracotta friezes. ( ornircs. 
and capitals which were utilized by the architects of this period. This 
custom was in vogue as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The Renaissance transformed the ~tyle about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. One of the most iainous artists who urnished 
model' and design.' tor thi- kind or work was Sim. ham. to ot Mantua, 
who himself modelled in 1479 all the terracottas of the facade of the 
Santo. The most important of all Renai-sanee terracotta is the frieze 
under the windows of home .Vo. 123 in borgo San Pietro, which 
reproduces the famous engraving of Mantegna— the Fight of the 
Water-gods. which was one ot his imst spirited eompo'itions. It omit', 
however, two figures. one being that of Neptune. — AMI. l-MG. p. 229. 

A NEW MONUMENT BY ONOFRI.— The Sculptor Vr.WENZo OxoFUI is 
regarded as one of the most skilful modellers in terracotta in the 
School of bologna at the end of the fifteenth century. Hi' works 
hitherto known are - fir the tomh of bi'iiop Xacei in San Petronio at 
bologna ( 1470 — ► ) ; 1 2 > the holy sepulchre,, also in Sail Petronio under 
the organ : > 3 i an altar-piei e with the Virgin and two saints in the 
church of the Servi 1 1-Ai »3 ■ : .4. a lui't of Reroaldo in San Martino 
(15l)4). Sig Ritiisia-YI puhli'hed in the .!>.! < .July-August, '95. pp. 
243— 4b i a new and important monument by him which he discovered 
in a church ot the fourteenth century, the Madonna del boggio. near 
Persiceto. This monument is that ot Antonio de Itusi who died in 
15f)3 and whose laioily erected this tomh to him in 1501 i. It is in 
terracotta and without douht was originally painted and gilded. It 
is now made to look more like stone than terracotta by the gray wash ; 
otherwi'C it is in perfect pre'ervation. l ire sarcophagus is almost an 
exact reproduction, in ail its details, of that of tin; Na< < i tomh. so that 
its authorship is undoubted, though the monument itself is unsigned. 

The monument consists ot three 'ectioiis. below are two genii ending 
in double dolphin-tails and holding the shield of the bud famiiv. Its 
wedge-like base 'Upports a frieze upon whose architrave i' the inscrip- 
tion. L poll the cornice ot this irieze rests the sarcophagus upon two- 
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claw-like Icet Between which is spread a winded shell. Upon the 
tVont ut' the -arcophagus, within circular medallions, are four figures 
of prophets: Enoch. Elijah. Mo.ws. and Jeremiah. On the sarco- 
phagus rc'ts a figure or the deceased with hands < roused, and in the 
circular niche in which the sarcophagus is placed is a fresco. 

BRESCIA. — SCHOOL OF PAINTING. — 111 the .JK ilMfo. pp. F.I—LJ i 
Emii. Jm »iw..y makes a thorough study ot the School of Brest ia. Ele 
considers in succession the work' of Vincenzo Foppa the elder. Vin- 
( enzo Civeivhio. Floriano Ferramola. Vincenzo Foppa the younger. 
Gian (drolamo Savoldo. Girolamo lfomanino. Ale"andro Bonvicino 
called Morn to da Brescia. Calisto da Lodi, Giulio Gampi. Lattanzio 
Gam Bara, Giovan Butti-ta Moroni and Luca Momhello. 

FLORENCE.— ANDREA VERROCCHIO IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
MEDICI. — Fatih k zy has an article in the Archie to Aorirn tl,H' Ark 
I'lsfid. pp. 163-76 > on tlie subject of Veiroei hio s works executed for 
the Medici family during the early part ut hi' career. Fahric/y calls 
attention to two early documents whit h assert Verrocchio to have Been 
one of the pupils ot Donatello. Although tins fact is not alluded to By 
Va'ari. it can hardly Be ijiiestfoiied. (if the works mentioned By 
Vasari as among the earliest executed By this artist are a number of 
goldsmith works. None ot them, however, appear to have Been 
execute 1 Before the year 147 s . when Verro vliio was already forty-three 
years old. The author calls attention to documents proving that in 
1461 the UjiO'ii of the cathedral ot (.Irvieto sent to Florence and Siena 
for drawings for the chapel, and among the designs presented and 
paid for were three By Dcsiderio da Settignano. Giuliano da Majano. 
and Andrea del Verrocchio. It would a])] ear. therefore, as if Ver- 
roechio had done, at that tunc, work winch entitled him to 
rank among the nuM important sculptors. This is proved Beyond 
a douBt By the Cunnnission to him in 1464-6”) By Pietro do' Medici 
for work connected with the tond> of his lather. Gosimo. Already, 
then, at this date Verrocchio was working for the Medici family. 
How many works he executed for them Between that time and the 
vear 1-UU> we can judge from the list of them which was fur- 
nished hv the artist to the family shortly after their expulsion from 
Florence in that year. This document, of which a copy is preserved, 
is interesting not only on this account. But Because it authenticates 
the works thus far attributed to Verrocchio only on the authority of 
Vasari, and also makes known certain other works ut his which had 
Been previously unknown. The document enumerates: < 1 ') David 
with the head of Goliath : i 2 1 a N'ude Figure ; i3) a Child in Bronze 
with three Bronze heads and four marble lion-heads: i4> a marble 
ligure snouting water ; (.•’>) composition in relict; (6) all the heads 
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above the doors of the court of the Palazzo Vecchio : i 7i portrait-head 
of Luerezia dr" Donati with its: wooden frame: iSf a standard for 
Lorenzo's tournament : if) < a female figure in relief for the decoration 
of a helmet : i 10: a painted standard for the tournament of Giuliano: 

1 11 i the tomb of Cosuno at the foot ot the high altar in San Lorenzo : 

■ 12 i the tomb- of Piero and Giovanni de' Medici : ( 1 the cutting of 
eighty letters on serpentine marble in two circles on the above tombs : 
(14 i twenty masks of natural size: i lo < the decorations for the fete of 
Duke Galeazzo. This fete probably was that of March 1471. when 
r>uke Galeazzo. Maria Sforza. and his wife Bona of Savoy came to 
Florence. In regard to the bronze David mentioned under (So. 1. it 
is evidently the statue now preserved in the National Museum. No. 
is the torso of Marsyas in red marble which was given to Verrocchio 
to re-tore by Lorenzo de' Medici. No. 3 i- a Cupid strangling a dol- 
phin on the fountain of the tir-t court of the Palazzo Vecchio. No. ('. 
refers to the restoration of eight ancient heads. In regard to No. 7. 
the suggestion i- made that a relief in the Berlin Museum attributed 
by Bode to the workshop of \ errocchio mav be thi.- very work. It is 
only from these documents that we know that this artist executed the 
tomb of t'o-imo de' Medici at San Lorenzo, while it was already 
known that he carved the monuments of Piero and Giovanni. No. 14 
relates to the practice, which was made popular by Verrocchio, of 
taking cast- of the heads of persons immediately after death : a eu.-b mi 
which became by his means popular and led to strong reali-m in 
portraiture. 

THE SO-CALLED SKETCHBOOK OF VERROCCHIO.— The number of 
drawings in public and private collections of Europe which may be 
attributed to Italian artists of the xv < enturv is not a large one. Con- 
siderable importance lias therefore been given to the collection of 
drawings which lias pas-ed under the name of the Sketchbook of 
Verrocchio. These drawings are twenty-five in number, of which 
twenty-one remain in French collection-, two are in the British 
Mu-etim, one in the Boyal Collection of Engravings at Berlin, and one 
in the Academy of Art at Hamburg. In is, so, Bode called attention 
to the weak character of these drawings and explained them as rapid 
sketches oi the restle-- artist. Morelli in his hook upon the Galleries 
of Munich and Dresden called in ijtie-tion the attribution of these 
drawings to Verrocchio, and later in life attributed them to Fru na*,v 
eh Smioiie horeatunj. V lien the.-e drawings are compared with un- 
doubted drawings of Verrocchio and especially with the angel-head 
in the L’ffizi. the difference in character becomes strongly marked. 
'When we go further and examine the writing contained upon manv 
of these drawings, it becomes still less possible to assign them to Ver- 
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roeehio. The author of these drawings was in great measure a copyist 
who drew his designs from various works of sculpture and painting. 
He belonged within the circle of Verrocchio’s influence, but his name 
cannot yet be definitely determined. It seems possible, however, to 
point out a sketch of a p"tto which seems to be the original design for 
the little Christ which appears upon the tabernacle in S. Maria di 
Montdu.ee near Perugia. A closer study of other works may enlarge 
our knowledge of this secondary artist of the school of Verrocchio. — 
Gecko G ron at, JK. 1S96. pp. (55-72. 

piero di cosimo. — In the JK (1*9(3. pp. 42-04) Hermann Uliiann 
gives a very thorough study of the works of Piero di Cosimo. The 
influence which this artist had upon such painters a~ Fra Bartolom- 
meo. Albertinelli. Andrea del Sarto and Jacopo Pontormo, as well as 
upon Francia Bigio. Ridolfo Ghirlandaio and Bugiardini. make of him 
an important factor in the development of the Florentine school of 
painting. The object of this study is to [dace as far as possible the 
works of Piero in a chronological series, to picture his artistic develop- 
ment, and to define the relation in which he stood to his older and 
younger contemporaries. 

THE VENUS OF LORENZO DI CREDI. — This picture once belonged to 
the Medici villa at Cafaggiolo. In 1 m > 9 it was sent to the Uftizi where 
it has remained partially cleaned and tor the most part covered with 
black varnish. The picture ha* now been restored in such a way that 
its original brilliancy is brought to light. Sig. Eidolti believes that it 
was a study for a picture which Lorenzo Magnified intended for his 
villa at Cafaggiolo. In the friendly competition between Botticelli 
and Lorenzo di Credi. Botticelli secured the order. The Venus of 
Botticelli is now in the Museum of Berlin, and from this contest 
resulted the Birth of Venus preserved in the Ftlizi after having been 
long at Cafaggiolo. The Venus of Lorenzo di Credi is almost full- 
face. covered with light transparent drapery and of a design which 
shows a serious study of nature. The distinguished Director of the 
Museum at Florence is to be congratulated u; >u this interesting 
restoration. — CA. 1895. p. 881. 

INVENTORY OF COSIMO I. — At the fitting of the JI11L of April 29. 
‘95. M. En.F.xi-: Muntz completed his preceding communications on 
the collections of antiquities formed in the xvi century by the Medici. 
He called attention to an inedited inventory drawn up on the death of 
Cosimo. first grand-duke, an inventory which give' a list of a series of 
statues, basreliefs, and fragment* of all kinds gathered together by thi- 
zealotts collector. — RA. Aug. '95. 

RESTORATION OF THE MOSAICS OF TH E BAPTISTERY. — M. GersI'AcII 
writes from Florence to the IL-tC ( 189G, p. (53) : The mosaics of the 
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vault of the baptistery of San Giovanni are M)nn to be re-tored. Three- 
Times already they have been in danger and restoration- have been 
nece-sary. the last of which was made in 1433. The bad quality of 
the cement was a cause of these d. image-, but it was not the only cause. 
At the summit of the vault there was an opening, like in certain 
ancient temples, through which the rain-water filtered between the ma- 
sonry and the cement and ended by detaching part- of the mo-aie-. 
In Idol i the opening was replaced by a glass skylight. The present 
work will not be done by contract, but will be executed by a gang of 
state mosaicists : it will be of long duration. 

TOMB OF DONATELLO. — Donatello, who executed so many tombs 
for others, has remained since 1466. without a tomb for himself, in the 
church of Stan Lorenzo at Florence, near the superb monument 
executed by Verrocchio for Giovanni and Piero de' Medici, sons of the 
elder Cosimo. Donatello expressed the desire to be buried there in 
the midst of his works and by the side of his great friend Cosimo, the 
father of his country. Donatello at last is to repose beneath a monu- 
ment. The enterprise has been confided to Sig. Romanelli. The 
sculptor has represented the illu-trious man extended upon his bier, 
and has drawn his inspiration from the style of the master as has also 
the architect. Sig. Dario Guidotti. — C.l. IMJ 0 . p. 331. 

UFFIZI MUSEUM. — Mr. Alenin! X. Walker. an Englishman, born 
and brought up at Florence, has presented to the Uffizi Museum the 
following paintings : Tixt< >i;ktto. Leda, a painting which belonged to 
the collection of the Due d Orleans. Salvator Rosa, a landscape, and 
Job. Guido Rent. Susanna surprised by the elders 1 also from the 
Orleans collection t. The Madonna of the Snow, and two Saints 
(executed for the church of Santa Maria Corteolandini of Lucca'. 
Huy-um. flowers and fruit-. Paolo Veronese (or his -school). Adora- 
tion of the Magi. — CA. IMG. p. 331. 

GENOA.— A BYZANTINE CROSS.— The Cathedral of Genoa contains 
in its treasury a Byzantine cross which was given to it in 1-Kib bv one 
of the Zaeeuria family, a member of which captured it at the taking of 
Rhocaea in 1-JUS, according to the account of Ramon Muntaner. who 
was present at the capture ot the city. This cross was famous even 
then as containing a relic ot the true cross, which according to the 
legend had been removed from the ern-s itself bv St John the Evan- 
gelist. The cross originally belonged to the < hurch of Ephe-os. The 
inscription which decorates its face reads as follows: Jlnrdas caused 
thin dnitiC emblem to be mud? ; Inline chbL/ioji of Kjihi'aiis milted it to 
be redo reel offer d hod hero I'umryJ }>tj tune. The Arehbi-hop here men- 
tioned appears to be a famous prelate, who was the spiritual adviser 
of the Emperor Michael Ralaeologos. and who died in IASS. The 
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artistic side of the cross is the hack, upon which aie five medallions, 
each with a bust in relief of Christ, of the Virgin, of the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, and finally of St.John the Evangelist, the patron 
of the church of Ephesos. Professor Sehlumberger, who illustrates 
this cross, regards it as having been entirely made over bv Isaac, and 
therefore to represent the Byzantine style of the close of the thirteenth 
centuiy. — Mon. dMun. Aaul. Inscrip. n. pp 131-33. 

PADUA. — RE-COMPOSITION OF THE ALTAR OF DONATELLO.— Ill an 
elaborate article in the Arcfuctu dor no ddC A rti. i 1X95 i. Camii.i.o Boito 
undertakes to put togetln r, as they originally stood, the statuarv 
which formed a part of the altar of Donatello. There being not a 
trace left of their setting — not a moulding or ornamentation or any 
drawing of them — no attempt is made to reconstruct the architecture. 
The fact remains that about thirty works of sculpture, either statues 
or basreliefs, many of them executed by Donatello, and all of them 
planned by him for the high-altar of Sant Antonio, were together 
between 14-50 and 1579. At present, though they are dispersed 
throughout the church, all these sculptures still remain and form the 
most important and grandiose composition of the fifteenth century. 
Critics have lamented that it is no longer possible to obtain a clear 
idea of the way they were put together. The old altar with its statuary 
was pulled to pieces between 1579 and 13-51. 

The bronzes awarded to Donatello by the administration of the 
church were twenty-nine in number. The documents date from 
between 1443 and 1449. but already in 1444 Donatello, immediately 
after his arrival in Padua, had begun work on the Crucifixion, which 
was not ordered like the later works for the altar. In carrying out thi- 
work, Donatello was a-sisted by a number of subordinates, and the 
names of these men are given by the author. The assistance which he 
received was made especially necessary by the fact that in six years 
he was obliged to model, ea-t. clean, gild and silver the sculptures of 
the altar, besides executing the colossal statue of Gattanielata. The 
works which Boito undertakes to utilize in the rei on-truction are the 
following : 1 1 ; seven statues of the Virgin and Saints . > *2 i the Cruci- 
fixion : i 3 i basreliefs of the miracles ; < 4 ; Ecce Homo from the eibo- 
rium : i-5) Pieta: t 3 twelve angels: (7) four symbols of the Evan- 
gelists: (Si Deposition, carved in stone. The total is thirty-one. The 
altar as it was seen by Moivlli's Anon! inn , and as it has been at 
present reconstructed, presents three horizontal zones of sculpture. The 
first and lowest zone, formed entirely of works in ba-relief of medium 
size, entirely devoid of perspective lines, comprises the Pieta. the Tudce 
Arajds. the l'ovr Sywhuk of the Jiranridists. and the IkjiOaitiun. The 
second or middle zone is all in low-relief with architectural and per- 
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spective lines, and includes the Four Miracles aud the Ciborium. The 
upper zone, formed entirely of isolated almost life-size figures, consists 
of the Yicj'm and Saints. The only piece of sculpture which is lett out 
in this arrangement is the Crucifixion. This work was executed for 
the old high-altar before the plan for the new altar had been confided 
to Donatello, and it seems probable that when the new altar was con- 
structed the Crucifixion was removed from it. and placed high up on 
the central arch of the tribune. The article closes with a discussion 
of the original position of the old high-altar and of Donatello's high- 
altar. and with some hints in regard to the probable architectural 
features of the latter. 

PAVIA. — In the church of Pan a in inn m’lV Ob repo ifin the Province of 
Pavia; have been brought to light three frescoes representing the 
Baptism of Christ, the Annunciation, and the Madonna and Child. 
The first bear- the inscription : 1 '>(>(> BnnxARMxrs in: Remus cinxit 
uie xx .Jt'xi. Bernardinos de Rubeis is the Latin for Bernardino di 
Rossi, a painter held in high estimation at Pavia. — CA. 1893. ['. 313. 

RAVENNA. — The competent commission which has been consulted 
on the restorations which should be made in the buildings of Ravenna 
proposed the following: San Giovanni in Fonti i the Baptistery i, v cen- 
tury : mosaics, stucco and the partially buried columns. San Yitait. 
vi century : mosaics San QHovetuai Evant/clista, y century: mo-aic-, 
frescoes by Giotto. .8>'. Xazarin c Oho > Mausoleum of Oalla Placidia i- 
v century: mo-aies. Santa Marin in Porto juori. xi century : frescoes 
of Pietro da Rimini, pupil of Cliotto. The commission also asks that 
the State acquire the ruins of the palace of Theodorie which was 
'destroyed by Charlemagne. — CA. 189-3. p. 303. 

ROME.— tombs near the coliseum.— Throughout the whole area 
excavated around the Coliseum in which were made the discoveries 
reported on page 2M . tombs of different periods were found. They are 
at different level-, mine on the very level of the ancient road of the 
amphitheatre, other-s of higher level, even as high as two metres above 
the road-bed. They are formed of tiles ami covered by cap.-. Nearly 
all ofthe.se tombs were broken through on acount of the serious dis- 
turbances of the ground. A few only contain some remains of bones 
and a va<e. Some of the tiles forming these tombs were stamped and 
came from ancient buildings that had been destroyed. Among the 
late-t tombs that are on the highe-t level, was one in whose front was 
a marble slab with the following inscription : 

HIC EST LOCVS FOR 

TVNATI ET LVCIE IN QVO 

IACET FI LI A EORVM GEM 
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MVLA QVI VISIT ■ AN ■ X ■ ET 
QVI HVNC LOCVM BIO 
LABERIT ABET PARTE CVM IVDA 

This formula of imprecation with which the inscription closes, 
menacing the violator of this tomb with the punishment of Judas, 
shows its period to be that of the seventh century. In earlier inscrip- 
tions of the fifth and sixth centuries the prayer that the tomb be not 
violated is never followed by any imprecation. In the seventh cen- 
tury this very imprecation is found in a number of inscriptions with 
several changes in the wording of it : such as, habeaut partem nun Juda, 
or, partem abeat cam Juda traditore dni nostri Jem Christi, or, abeat 
portiuncm, etc. It is probable that the greater part of these tombs 
were connected with the church that arose on this site and of which 
no traces remain. 

Fresco. — At the point where the large group of these tombs was 
discovered there was found in the foundations of the hole a large 
rectangular mass of travertine, which partly preserves its coating of 
plaster, on which is a fragment of fresco of about the eighth century 
representing two saints with circular nimbus. They are robed in 
long tunics, decorated with the Greek crosses and covered with the 
jxdlium. Each holds his right hand raised to his breast : the figure 
on the right holds a crown, and the other an open book on which is 
written: INITIvE SAPIENT! which is the beginning of the phrase 
initimn sapientiae timor domini. The outer sections of both figures near 
the edges of the stone have both disappeared so that not much more 
than half of the figures remains. In the new Via dci Serpcnd there was 
found a curved wall which evidently formed the apse of a small 
church opposite arches forty-four and forty-five in the Coliseum. On 
it still remains part of the fresco-painting. In the middle of the com- 
position was a figure seated on a rich marble throne which appears to 
represent the Virgin holding the Child, but only a small part of the 
lower section of the figure remains, together with the left side of the 
throne which is decorated with mosaics in the Giottesque and Cos- 
matesque style. There kneels by the side of the throne the small 
figure of a monk with hands raised in supplication, which is evidently 
the portrait of the individual who caused the painting to be executed. 
Next to him is a figure, slightly under life-size, of a bearded saint in 
monastic costume (probably representing S. Benedict ) which closes 
the composition on that side and for which there must have been a 
corresponding figure on the other side of the throne. 1 he style is 
that of the fourteenth century.— BCAR. .Tuly-Sept., lstld, pp. Til-26. 

PANORAMAS OF THE CITY IN ABOUT 1560. — The April-Jlllie Xo. 
of the BuUdtino is almost entirely occupied by an article by Professor 
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Lancuxi on a Panorama of the City of Pome in about 15(11 I which 
is reproduced in a long folded plate over six feet Iona. The drawing, 
here reproduced in facsimile and in the same size a- the original, 
belongs to the Sutherlands in the Bodleian library at Oxford. It 
forms a part of the wonderful collection of drawings, engrat ings and 
other illustrative material which was begun in 179(1 hv Alexander H. 
Sutherland to illustrate Clarendon’s History of tin. Rebellion, and Bur- 
net’s History of his Own Time s. At Sutherland's death in 1>21 his 
collection had reached the number of ten thousand drawings. It was 
still further increased by his willow who before the year lx’-lT had 
nearly doubled it. The drawings that refer to Rome are to be found 
in the illustrations to Burnet on fob 95. vol. 4. There is a pen draw- 
ing. one metre long by twenty-live cm. high, which give' a panorama 
of Rome from Monte Mario, looking southward, beginning at the end 
of the Aurelian walls at the Gardens of Sallu~t. and ending on the 
right with the Belvedere of Innocent VIII. Of especial interest are 
the Aurelian walls on the Janieulum and the Leonine walls with 
their eight towers. The new St. Peters is hardly begun and the 
tower of the old l>asili< a still stands. The ancient monuments best 
drawn are the bath' ot Diocletian, the aqueduct', the Temple of the 
Sun on the Quirinal. the columns of Trajan and Marcii' Aurelius, the 
Coliseum. Castor and Pollux, the Pantheon, the pyramid of Cestius, 
and the towers ot the Conti and the Milizie. Of far more importance 
are the details between the foot of the hills and the left of the Tiber. 
This panorama is attributed to Wyngaerde. 

In the same place (vol. 4. tol 95) is a second pen-panorama, only 1.33 
metres long and 29 cm. high. taken from the top of the.Ianiculum above 
the church ot S. Pietro in Montorio. It begins oil the left with S. Onofrio 
and ends along the A ia Portuense. Special prominence among the an- 
cient ruins is given to the mausoleum ot Hadrian, the nymphaeum and 
the gardens ot the Pirn ian, the Pantheon, the column of Trajan, the 
basilica of Constantine, the Coliseum, the vaults of governs on the 
Palatine, Castor and Pollux, the nymphaeum of the Licinian gardens, 
the aqueducts, and the rrasteverean walls ; besides, this panorama i.' 
of extraordinary importance because of the details of the churche-. 
palaces, and towers ot Rome in the 'lxteenth eeiiturv. 

The third panorama, 1.28 metres long and 14 cm. high, is to be 
found on fol. • >2T ot vol 2. It is taken from the top of the Aveiitiiie 
hill at Santa Sabina. It is in pen and ink. like the others, with some 
slight shading, and it R important for a minute delineation of the 
ruins on the Palatine from S. Anastasia up to the Septizonium. It 
begins on the left with S. .1 [utki in TroArreri and the Ponte Si'to, and 
ends on the right with the old abbey of S. Saba. There should be 
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particularly noticed the following building;-: the Temple <>j Matuta, 
that of Fortvho Virilis. the Janus of the Forum Boarium, S. Maria in 
Cosmedia, S. Anastasia, and S. Gregorio which was not yet ruined by 
restoration. 

The fourth panorama (which is published in the EuUettino j is on 
fol. 913, of vol. 4. It is 1.97 metres long and 197 mm. high, and has 
for title Tntti limn a. The Sutherlands, through some error, cut it 
into two parts, which can, however, lie exactly joined together. Its 
author is undoubtedly Antonio Van den Wyngaerde, known among 
the Spaniards a- Antonio Je la* Vinca, who was born at or not far 
from Antwerp and win admitted into the corporation of painters of 
that city a- a free master. He distinguished himself during the first 
half of the sixteenth century as the designer of thirty-three panoramic 
views of Spanish cities, which are now in the S. Kensington Museum 
together with a large series of topographic drawings of London and 
its neighborhood, of Rome, and of several Dutch cities. Another 
group of his panoramas is in this very Sutherland collection Some 
of his drawings are signed and bear the date 155S. which is the year 
of his journey to London. Later on. he went to Spain and continued 
this kind of work, so that drawing and painting panoramas became 
his specialty. 

Through a study of the artist's movements it results that his pano- 
ramas of Rome could not have been executed before 155s. On the 
other hand, in his panoramas there is no trace of the works under- 
taken hv Pius IV in 156:-! at the baths of Diocletian, or of those begun 
by him in 1561 for the new Porta Pia. so that the panoramas must 
have been executed between these two date-. Wyngeardes point of 
view in this panorama is that corner of the baths of Constantine on 
the Quirinal where in 17 LI the RospiglioM family built the wing of 
their palace occupied by the stable. The panorama is not complete, 
lacking twenty degrees out of the three hundred and sixty, beginning 
at the southeast corner of the baths of Diocletian and ending near 
S. Maria Maggiore. The design is not made goniometrieally but 
with free hand; though it is extremely exact. Professor Lanciani. 
without going into every detail of the panorama, takes up the princi- 
pal points that are best illustrated. First a group in the foreground 
which he mentions as that of S. Atjatn i h i (loti, in regard to which 
Lanciani cites historic facts, doing the same also for the Torre ddli 
Milizie which belonged in the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
Conti family. Prominent in the foreground i- the palace of Bernardo 
Aeciaiuoli whose history he illustrates, and opposite to it is the church 
of S'. Filvestro. In connection with the drawing lie had given of the 
Temple of the Sun on the Quirinal. Lanciani takes occasion to further 
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contradict Professor Huelsen’s theory that this temple was not in Villa 
C'olonna but at S. Silvestro in Co pile. He seeks to demonstrate that 
the building on the site of S Silvestro could not have been the Temple 
of the Sun because it is in its style anterior to the period of Aureliam 
He strengthens his argument not only from artistic reasons ( such as 
he Use of rings between the dentils in the structure at S. Silvestro, 
which is characteristic of the buildings of the time of Domitian), but 
he also shows that such a position is in his opinion topographically 
impossible if account be taken of the drawing of these structures by 
Andrea Palladio. Lanciani approves of the conjecture of Palladio 
that the structure at S. Silvestro was a garden surrounded by porti- 
coes on all four sides: and he recognizes in it the horti larginni of this 
region of the city, and compares it to the Pompeian portico-gardens 
of the ninth region of the city, which are almost identical in plan. 
This is the detail to which Lanciani gives the greatest attention in his 
discussion oi the plan. This drawing also throws light upon the exact 
situation of different mediawal and renaissance structures that were 
erected among the ruins of the baths of Constantine: such as the 
houses ot Pomponius Laetus and Platina, and the church of S. ! Salva- 
tore cle C’orrintis. Lanciani closes with some notes on the street which 
led from the baths ot Constantine toward those of Diocletian and the 
Porta Collina, which though it was constantly in use through the 
middle ages was broken up by the ruins of ancient buildings and the 
irregularity of the new structures, and was entirely remodelled in 1561 
and the following years by Pius IV shortly after this drawing was 
made. — BOAR, 1895, April-June, pp. 81-109. 

EARLY COPIES OF ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS IN ROME. — 111 a recent 
number of the BOAR (1895, pp. 165-292). Professor Laxoiaxi has an 
article entitled Le Pictnnn .lidiqoae Crypto mm Romnnannn. It is the 
result of his studies of the ancient material still ineditcd regarding the 
early drawings and reproductions of ancient paintings in Rome. He 
starts with the study of the manuscript in the Corsini palace which 
formerly belonged to the Corsini library and bears the title Diseyni di 
pittare antirhe. It consists of 169 sheets which contain drawings from 
the hand of the well-known designer Gaetano Piceini, who worked 
during the course of the seventeenth century, and executed this series 
ot diauings tor the veil-known antiquarian Ficoroni. The drawings 
in this \ oluine aie almost duplicated in those made also bv Piecini 
and now in the Topham collection at Eton. Starting from this begin- 
ning he gives a catalogue of seventeen manuscripts, with drawings of 
frescoes, mosaics, and pavements, made almost all of them for or by 
Pietro Saute Bartoli and Francesco Bartoli his son. They reproduce 
a large part of the manuscripts discovered in Rome from the middle 
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of the seventeenth to the early part of the next century. The principal 
collections which he mentions are the magnificent Bartoli-Cavlus 
volume in the Bibliothique Xalionalc in Paris, the Victoria manuscripts 
at Windsor, and the Topham collection at Eton. Although Lanciani's 
work is rendered extremely difficult front the false attribution of a 
great many drawings, and the strange confusion of ancient buildings, 
he has here undertaken to give a catalogue of the manuscripts of 
drawings thus preserved, dividing them up under the various regions 
of Rome, describing the subjects represented, often quoting the con- 
temporary account, and giving [dans and even illustration." of the 
buildings in which some of them were found, as well as useful refer- 
ences to other works in which these paintings and mosaics are 
described or published. 

DESIGNS FOR THE DECORATION OF THE LOGGIA OF THE VATICAN. 
— In the Gatteaux collection of the Louvre there are some -five designs 
covering both sides of two plates and the face of a third, designated 
(under the numbers 1538-1537 of the catalogue) as copies of Raphael's 
arabesques from the Loggia of the Vatican. Eliminating the above 
number 1533 (which in reality is not from the Loggia and is conse- 
quently excluded from this study), it is believed that it can be estab- 
lished (1) that the four others are not copies but originals: (2) that 
their execution is not posterior to that of the Loggia, but that they 
served as models to the artists, who under the direction of Raphael 
executed the famous decoration of the Vatican. This point estab- 
lished, we shall further attempt to show that the attribution to Perino 
del Vaga is highly improbable. 

Below is a short description of the designs : 1534 — The first 
pilaster of the Loggia; second, the first half- pilaster with its base and 
the division of the first pier of the arcade. 1535 — First, the upper 
half of the four pilasters : second, the lower part of the fifth : third, 
the base of the seventh half-pilaster. 15811 — First, the two lower thirds 
of the sixth pilaster; second, the base of the eighth. 1587 — First, 
the second pilaster ; second, other ornaments of the Loggia. These 
designs are accompanied by a number of descriptive notes relative to 
the color, the nature of the object represented and the disposition of 
motives. At the top of one pilaster the word fiaitn ; the words urnlc, 
rosso , written at the right ride of different parts of the rinceau ; on the 
face of certain ornaments very small letters scarce distinguishable, 
the words cameo , peril f, indicate the nature of the work. In the mid- 
dle of one of the pilasters is represented the sacrifice of a bull. The 
motives on the right and left are repeated symmetrically, only one 
side of the pilaster is represented in the design. In the half thus 
shown the artist has placed the principal motive, the bull, indicating 
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that in the execution the figure ought to be on the other side : thus 
U torn vci di qua. It’ one admits that the designs are copies executed 
after the Loggia he must suppose extreme care for exactitude mi the 
part of the copyist. How then shall he conciliate with such care the 
numerous differences of detail which are noticeable between the 
designs and the paintings of the Loggia? 

That the author of the model of arabesques should modify in the 
execution certain details of the sketches is very natural : but it is 
much less natural that the copyist who ha- shown great care in his 
notes to reproduce the smallest peculiarities of the original should 
take licences which would take too long to relate. 

We know that the texts establish the fact that Raphael and Gio- 
vanni da Udine were the authors of these arabesque-. Pierino i- 
nowhere mentioned, and the same texts give u.- to understand that 
Raphael had only the general charge of the works, while Giovanni da 
Undine was effectually in charge. Vasari even praises Giovanni for 
the •‘design, coloring and invention of these ornaments." These texts 
enable us to recognize in Giovanni the only possible author, for the 
sketches in the Louvre cannot be attributed to Raphael. If any one 
should suggest that Pierino del Yaga when working at the Vatican 
might have taken Giovanni's place in certain portions of his task, we 
may reply that these sketches correspond to a considerable portion of 
the Loggia, and if we put the execution of the Loggia as late as 1-317. 
Pierino del Yaga, being only sixteen or seventeen years of age, was 
still too young to have been put in charge of the work and to have 
furnished its design.— Cl. 139-3, p. 205. 

SUSA. — A gentleman of Susa in rebuilding his house has been 
fortunate enough to discover interesting frescoes of the xiv century. 
They represent the Massacre of the Innocents, the Entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem, and the beheading of St. John the Baptist The same 
neighborhood has furnished mural paintings of the xiv and xvi cen- 
turies. These frescoes will probably be placed in the local museum. 
— Cl, 1395, p. 314. 

VERONA. — On the north wall of the I’ortieo di Manila Verdun (the 
ancient I'alazzn della Rngionei has been found a mural painting repre- 
senting the Madonna and Child, beautifully painted, but unfortunately 
not entire. Above the figure in Gothic letters is read s. maria, and 
underneath is a graffito with the dates ITS:! and 1534. The name of 
the artist is illegible, but the date of the picture is made out to be 
vr'ci.xx vi. This very early work has been safely detached and trans- 
ported to the town museum. — A then., Oct. 12. '95. 

VICENZA. — DISCOVERY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN MOSAICS. — M. 
Glr-J'Ach writes from Italy to the 11. 1 0 (1-S9li. pp. 55. Lip The city of 
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Vicenza honors two martyrs, SS. Felix ami Fortunatus. The church 
which is consecrated to them has been several time.' made over, but 
the essential portions of the construction belong to the xii century, as 
can be seen from several inscriptions of the time. A few months ago 
it was necessary to raise some Hag-stones from the lloor and to make 
some holes in order to erect a scaffolding. This work brought to 
light some mosaic fragments ; the discovery led to the Hag-stone' being 
taken up over a surface of about 4* sq. m. and a great marble mosaic, 
in set compartments, was uncovered at a depth varying, according to 
the position, from 0.00 m. to 1.4om. below the present pavement. The 
mosaic, the whole surface of which is not uncovered, is purely orna- 
mental and consists of geometric figures, torsades. Solomon's seal', 
crosses with equal arms, stars, roses, etc., etc., which do not otter any 
particular charaet eristics. 

The interest of the discovery consists in the inscriptions. The fol- 
lowing are the five which have been thus far noted : 


1. ADRIAS CVM SVIS. 
FORTVNATVS CVM SVIS 

2. CARPII 

ET PENETIA 
CVM SVIS 
EX VOTO 


4. SPLENDONIVS 
ET IVSTINA C. S. 

EX VOTO 

5. FELIX V. C. 

TORIBVS 
ET IVNVOLA 

C. C. F. F. EX VOTO. 


8. LEONTIVS 
ET MARINIAS 
CVM SVIS 
EX VOTO 

The letters are ltoman belonging to the decadence: the cubes of 
the mosaic are square and measure 2] cm. on each 'ide: they are of 
three colors, white, black, and red. In the layer of material' which 
separates the two pavement' were found fragments of cornices and of 
columns and even the sarcophagus of a child containing a skeleton 
entangled in the mosaic. It seems probable that the mosaic and the 
inscriptions belonged to an original church, but of what period are 
they? In a document dated 9S.”>. the bishop of Vicenza, llodolphus. 
mentions an abbey raised ml h<mornn sanctorum niartoruin I'll ids ct 
Foitmmti , Yiti ntq>n ModcLi, which had been partly destroyed pre- 
viously: as St. Vito lived in the vi century, the construction of the 
fh-'t church can be placed between the vn and ix centuries. The 
margin is evidently very broad, but for the moment at least we must 
content ourselves with it, for it is not impossible that new discoveries 
will give us clearer information. A. L. Fkothixuham. .Jr. 

Ai.lax Makoiaxd. 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 

EXCAVATION OF THE THEATRE AT ERETRIA 

IN 1895. 

[Plates I, II, III.] 

The first excavations made by the American School in the 
theatre at Eretria were in February and March, 1891. 1 At that 
time the skcne was uncovered, the stylobate of the pru&kcidun. the 
eastern half of the rim of the orchestra and part of the adjacent 
canal. A trench also was run from the centre of the orchestra to 
the middle point of the c<wu(. and was prolonged enough to show 
that the seats there had been largely destroyed. Some seats adjacent 
to the east parados were laid bare, and the direction and width of 
the parados determined. The arched passage under the skme and 
the subterranean passage in the orchestra wore freed from the 
accumulated earth. In the following year 2 (January, lS92j the 
eastern half of the orchestra was cleared, its true diameter 
ascertained, seven rows of seats laid bare for several metres in 
the eastern part of the cana, and the east parados dug out, on 
the same level as the orchestra. a< far as the end of the paraikcidon. 
In May, 1894, further excavations were undertaken. 1 The 
extreme west part of the sh nr was uncovered, a long row of bases 
of elioragic monuments on a common stylobate discovered still 
further west, and the west parados - wall made out, though the 
pandas itself was not touched. 

1 (’/ Am Jour. Arch, vii (1891K pp. 2-53-280, reports by Messrs. FossCM and 
Beok.nmin, with plan (Plate XI) by Mr. Foss I'M. 

2 Cf. Eleventh Annual Report of the A fa no abiy Committee of the Am. School of 
Class. Stuil/es at Athens (1891— *J-), p. 40. 

3 Cf. Am. Jovr. Arch, x (1895J, pp. 338-340. ami Plates xvm, xix, report 
of Mr. Capp*. 
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The present report is a statement of the work carried on from 
May 20 to June Id, 1895, under the direction of Professor I\. B. 
Richardson, Director of the American School, assisted by the 
writer. The campaign, in brief, was devoted to the clearing out 
of the rest of the orchestra, the laying bare of seven rows of 
seats around the entire caeca, the cutting through of the east 
parados in its whole extent, of the west jmrodos for twenty-two 
metres, and the excavation of the two paraskcnia. Two things 
still remaining to be done are the determination of the length of the 
anah'/iiinata and an investigation of the other side of the cacea with 
a view to seeing whether a supporting wall ever existed there. 

AW* shall take up the several parts of the work of 1895 in the 
following order: (1) the carta; (2) the canal: (3) the orchestra; 
(4) the parodoi ; (51 the paraskenia ; (H) miscellaneous finds. 

I. THE CAVEA. 

The seven lower rows of seats had already been excavated on 
the east side. A\ e completed their excavation around the entire 
carca and found the bottom row almost perfectly preserved, 
probably because it came early under the earth. The second row 
is in lair preservation. In the rows above the second, many of 
the stones are very badly worn — the poros was so soft and friable, 
especially when lightly Covered and exposed to dampness and the 
disintegrating influences of the roots of grass and bushes. The 
material was poor anyway, and frequent repairs necessary, as the 
varying profiles of the scats clearly show. The fact that each 
several row is not on a stone substructure, but imbedded by itself 
in the earth, with earth as the [dace for the spectators' feet, 
explains how easily the stones could be thrown out of alignment. 

How many ot the seats are preserved above the seventh row 
cannot be exactly stated without complete excavation. At various 
points just- below the top ot the carca seat-blocks can be seen hi 
situ, while just above the seventh row — say from the eighth to 
the fourteenth rows, the earth is mostly so shallow as to make it 
seem probable that the scats are entirely gone. In one section 
we know this to be the case, for in the third kerb's, counting 
from the west end, wishing to find traces of a Jiazoma, if there 
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were any, a trench 2 in. wide was dug in a place free from hushes 
up from the seventh row toward some seats which appeared To he 
in situ near the top of the earen. The first row of these was reached 
at a distance of 11.40 m. above the Seventh row. the second at 
12.60 m. In the whole length of the trench, except fragments of 
poros from disintegrated seats, nothing was found, though the 
trench was dug five feet deep. Thus no iliuzurnu was established, 
and with a corf a as low as this there is no compelling necessity for 
any. For other trenches time failed. 

Mention was made in the report of the excavations of ls91 4 
of the ruinous condition of the seats above the first row in the 
middle ot the euren, lmt it now appears that the excavators 
examined the very worst-preserved portion of all. Immediately 
on each side of their trench the seats are more destroyed than 
in any other section, and it is not impossible that at a late 
period the poros-seats there were removed to make room for a 
platform large enough for several thrones — something like the 
emperor's box in the IHonysus-thcatre at Athens. Certain founda- 
tions rather point to this, and to 
such a structure could be as- 
signed the large marble slab re- 
ferred to by Mr. llrowitson.' 

In the middle of the fourth 
kerb's , counting from the east 
end, in the second row of seats, 
which was cut away to receive 
it, was found a marble block 
(Fiuuhk 1), its top placed on a 
level with the top of the first row of seats. Part of the upper 
surface is raised above the remainder and is rougher, evidently 
prepared to have something rest upon it. It is undoubtedly the 
basis for the throne of some official connected with the the- 
atre, though the throne-fragments found cannot fit it, and must 
be placed elsewhere. Similarly, in the fifth kerb's the second 
row is cut for such a block, but the block itself is missing. Mr. 
Urownson® computed the number of kerb'Jrs as eleven, with twelve 
stairways, which is correct. At the bottom step the average 

4 Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. 267. 
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width of a kerb's is 3.28 m., of a stairway 0.91 m. On the we4 
side, at the foot of the onaleimna , there is no stt /e-basis to cor- 
respond with that on the east side. 

The slope of the eacen is about 20 c 30' above the horizontal. 

II. THE CANAL. 

The canal around the west half of the orchestra is the exact 
counterpart of that on the east, and there is a similar exit for the 
water, which flowed from the middle point of the canal in either 
direction. The drain which receives the water from the canal 
probably passes under the .>/.(«< . but lack of time precluded an 
investigation of it. 

Mr. Brown»on, 7 in his report, mentions u three ill-made and 
ruinous crO's-walls" in this canal, and surmise.- that they prob- 
ably served to support a later flooring over the canal. The third 
of these walls, mentioned as extending but half-way across, had 
disappeared before we began to excavate. The second was 
found to go but three-fifths of the way across, and both it and 
the first displayed the familiar profile of theatre-scats. There 
were no cross-walls whatever found in the west half of the 
canal. As support- for a flooring of either wood or stone they 
should run lengthwise and not across the canal. Further, 
neither the orchestra-rim nor the broad step opposite shows any 
cutting for the reception of a flooring, and we certainlv cannot 
think of one simply resting on the rim and step. There is no 
compelling reason to suppose the canal covered over and its 
usefulness a- water-channel and passage-way impaired in order 
to provide places for thrones, when these could, as in Oropus, be 
placed in the orchestra or on a special platform. These walls, it 
they can be called walls, mn-t certainly belong to some verv late 
period, when the theatre wa- no longer used for its original 
purposes. 

The outside of the orchestra-rim, i. c.. that forming a side of 
the canal, was stuccoed. Two or three layers are visible, and 
were painted in dark green and red on the white ground. The 
design is ot vine-leaves and bunches of grapes — certainlv a 
fitting one for a theatre. The colors were not visible when 


7 Ibid., pp. 207, 274. 
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the rim was first excavated, hut needed the cleansing of rain and 
air to bring them out and render it possible to distinguish them. 

III. THE ORCHESTRA. 

The orchestra was not paved with stone.' This is made cer- 
tain l>y the fact that no paving blocks were found, by the shape 
of the top of the rim bounding the orchestra, and by the existence 
in places of a peculiar pavement, made of lime laid on in a coat- 
ing 0.01m. to 0.02 m. thick. 9 Traces of it were found (1) in the 
lower end of the east /Htroilos, (21 in the orchestra near by in front 
of th v rvsh'n iw, (3> correspondingly in the west ji/iroilo---, and (_4) 
on the west side of the orchestra opposite the first stairway, near 
the step. Careful search failed to show any in the western half 
of the orchestra in general, while |>art of the eastern half had 
been dug too deep in 1892 to afford any hope of finding it there. 
It undoubtedly once existed all over, but gradually wore away or 
was destroyed in the later repairs. Where it appears it represents 
an ancient pntonut, which is shown by levelings to be that of the 
second period, the period of the construction of the Charonian 
stairs and of the citr,u and orchestra in general. In the last 
period, that of the permanent marble pros/a/cbc. the orchestra was 
higher. 10 This is proved by the stylobate, where some of the 
stones are unworked on the lower part of their face, showing 
that this was covered, whereas the level of the lime pavement 
lies 0.19 m. below the top of the stylobate and about 0.12 m. below 
the orchestra-level of the last period. The ///W.r/</h//-stylobate is 
0.32 m. above the rim of the orchestra. There was. then, in the 
period of the lime-yc/fo/au, a slope from / >n>sl;enio» to the limit of 
orchestra of about 0.13 in., which in the last period was increased 
to 0.2.') m. This slope, when compared with the whole diameter 
of the orchestra, is s () slight that the dance-movements would not 
lie in the slightest degree affected, and it would scarcely be 
visible to the eye. while yet assisting drainage and helping — 
though in a small degree, to be sure — to raise the persons in the 
.'/<T)/f-half of the orchestra above those in the emw-half. 

a Ibnt , p. 272. 

9 In the inscription relative to the theatre in Delos, quoted in BCH. xviu 
(1894), p. 103 hot , the words tt]v opxyvTpav rov dearpov \araxp^ a t ^eem to refer to a 
process of this kind. 

10 Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. 2<»5. 
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Jlluso/t . y Marks oo / tm* of Orrht.Hrii. On the inside ot the rim 
surrounding half of the orchestra are sundry masons' marks, here 
reproduced. Counting from the ea-t end. the 1st, 2d, -Id. 7th. 10th. 


if<, i 

1 Z K 

p 

■ A 

« . >i 

if* - V 


B 

T 

hit. . 1 

zoi { 


Fie 2. — Kkeiria Tueairk ^Iash.ns' marks ox rim uf Orch kstra 

loth. 14th. loth, 21st and 22d 'tones, which form the halt-circle, 
have no marks: the * > t h and 10th stones have cuttings tor natural 
breaks) but these are not intelligible as letters; the remaining stones 
have letters distributed as represented in Fioi ke 2. It will be 
noticed that about half of the stone* bear no marks, and that the 
rest are not arranged to bring the letters in alphabetic order. This 
suggests that the stones are not in the order in which they were 
originally put, and it is probable that originally the alphabetic 
order wa* that of the 'tones, and that at a later period repairs 
were instituted in the orchestra-rim which threw out many of the 
marked 'tones, replacing them by unmarked, and re-arranged 
those still remaining of the old lot. The shape of the stones is 
such that they can belong only in the position where they now 
are. forming one side ot the canal, so that the lettered stones 
probably date from the earliest period of the lowered orchestra. 
It is certain that masons marks of this sort cannot be judged by 
the same criteria for date as the letters of a decree or on a grave- 
st. The tendency would be to preserve older forms. The 
v and the y. have unite an ancient look, but can hardly date tin- 
theatre more closely than the arguments from other sources. 
They cannot be later than the latter half of the fourth centurv. 
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Before leaving the subject of the orchestra it is proper to 
state, for the benefit of future visitors to Eretria, that the marble 
slab covering the “vesica-shaped aperture"’ 11 in the tunnel under 
the orchestra is not in situ. but was put where it is by us. I 
believe that this hole is meant to afford entrance from below into 
the orchestra back of the centre when a play required it. It 
could easily have been reached by a temporary ladder in the 
tunnel. Further, the stone placed upright at the top of the stairs 
in the centre of the orchestra where they are broken was put there 
by us to prevent the entrance from filling up. 

IV. THE PARODOI. 

Mr. Capps 12 has discussed these and given the explanation of 
their slope, which is less than that at Oropus, and more than that 
at Megalopolis. The east parados had been excavated in 1892 
without bearing the fact of the slope sufficiently in mind, so that 
our first task was to partly fill it up, both in order to restore the 
proper level and in order to get a road for our carts from the 
orchestra. The true dope, which is about 5° 30' from the hori- 
zontal, was determined in three ways: (a) by the slope of the 
courses of the analunma , which is the same as the slope of the 
parados ; (b) by the existence of a sill in situ in the front wall of 
the paras], -enion, 1.2dm. above the orchestra level, and which 
must be for a door from the parados. thus giving a fixed point in 
the slope; (V) by the fact that beyond this door the wall of the 
jiarodos is worked smooth above a certain slanting line, all below 
the line being left rough, since it was under the earth and not 
visible. The slope of the west pa rod a * was similarly determined. 

The great mass of earth of the carta exerted continually a 
lateral thrust upon the analtinmata until, probably aided by earth- 
quakes, they were in time precipitated into the parodoi , while at 
the same time the front walls of the paraskenia suffered a similar 
fate. A good many seat-blocks from the upper part of the caeca 
also fell in. The result was that the parodoi were filled with a 
confused mass of large blocks of stone which rendered excavation 
extremely difficult. Four courses, each 0.45 m. high, are the 
most that are in situ in either atadcinnia above the surface of the 
parados. 

“Amer Jour. Arch, x (1895"), p. 277. 


u Ibld.. p. 342. 
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In front of the anulemnmt a, commencing in the east parados 
14.2-5 m. from the foot of the amileuvna , in the west parados 
10.50 m., are poro> foundations having the same slope as the 
iOiaknimata. On these foundations there remains in some places a 
second course of ortlostntai . 0.05 m. high and u.45 m. wide. We 
may assume that once other courses were above these, the whole 
serving as a supporting, strengthening wall to an analem'ina which 
showed signs of caving in. 

In each parados at a point opposite the respective end-walls 
of the paraskerda are traces of buttresses to the amdewmata 0.H3 m. 
wide and extending 0.03 m. (0.00 m.) into the pnrodoi. In the 
east parados the lowest visible stone of the buttress is cut down 
and prolonged half-way across the parados. In the west parados 
the corresponding stone is separate from the buttress and is 
wider. Such buttresses and such stones in the surface of the 
pared oi look like the parastad>s and sills of doors. This is a 
natural place for door' in the paraded — opposite the ends of the 
prolongations of the proske/don. and this is the arrangement at 
Epidaurus. What are the indication.' for other parastad.es across 
the parodui? The marble fronts of the parasl.eida do not extend 
to the end of the walk, but .'top at the intersection of the front 
and end-walls. In the end-wall projecting into the east parados 
there is a stone which is rough as if broken off, 15 and in the west 
parados a corresponding stone which projected some 0.60 m. into 
the parados was cut away through the mistake of a workman. 14 
It cannot be a sill: it is a metre above the parados- level at that 
point. It indicates rather that the end-walls were prolonged 
beyond the marble front in parastadrs. With two parastades and 
a sill a door is established. A sill across the whole doorway is 
not essential. Ao architectural members were found which 
could be assigned to the doors, so that their reconstruction must 
be based on a comparison with those in other theatres — Epi- 
daurus, for example. 

In digging in the west parados at about 0.60 m. to 0.70 m. 
above the ancient level, there was noticed a thick layer of marble 
chips. This is interesting as showing the level here at the time 

"Ibid., p. 341. 


"Ibid., p. 342. 
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when the work of destruction of the marble parts of the theatre 
was carried on for the lime-kilns, one of which was cut in the 
(■area itself, near the east parados. 

V, THE PARASKENIA (PLATES I, II, III). 

In the first period of the theatre the puraskenia were two tower- 
like projections from the slinrB When, in the second period, 
the orchestra was moved north and lowered, we mav suppose 
that new paras/;? irhi were built out from the scar raw frons, hut 
their exact size and shape is uncertain, for the reason that the 
plan of the present paramimia shows only one period, and that a 
later one. They may have coincided with the present plan, or 
they may have more resembled the old. The fact that the com- 
pleted circle of the orchestra is some distance from the pruskeuion 
makes it seem probable that they projected further then than now. 

In the theatre as excavated the jmra^/.t nia are long narrow 
rooms {(■/. Plate I, ABCDEF, A'B'CD’E'F') which bound 
the parodoi on one side. Their front-walls 1 " are of marble and for 
8.85 in. [AB. A'B') are a prolongation of the marble prusL nion. 
Then an oblique angle is made and the walls (B<\ B'C) run 
some 14.80 m. along the parodo i. gradually approaching the 
analennnata. The back-walls, 2.40 m. to 2.50 m. distant, are 
parallel with the front, and are a continuation of the scacnae 
frons. The end-walls (Cl). CD') are of poorer material than the 
others, and do not go down even to the floor level. This was no 
great weakness, as all the thrust of the roof came upon the side- 
walls. It seems not impossible that the paraskcnia once extended 
further than at present. The end-walls certainly seem later than 
either front or back-walls. 

About four metres from the outer ends of the paraskmia are 
doors, already mentioned, opening into the parodoi. The marble 
sill of that in the east pura*kcni<>n is still in sifa, 0.fl5 m. above the 
y>rasZ't’>?('o«-stylobate. In the west paraslrnio/i the marble has 
disappeared and a block of poms is in its place. These sills give 
the floor level of the parnsirnin at these points. Another point is 

15 Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. 259. 

,e The pores foundations of these are not laid on an incline, as stated in Am. 
Jour. Arch, x, p. 341. 
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got by the height of the cross-walls AF. A'F'. That on the east 
is 0/28 in. above the /i/W.v/do/i-stylobate: that on the west a trilie 
less. The floors of the paraskatia must have had an upward incline, 
for in the east pnrn$katit>n, starting from the ero-s-wall mentioned, 
a ledge runs with a slope upward along the back-wall, and where 
it ceases its line is continued, indicated by the different surface of 
the stone above and below. The ledge arose as follows. When 
the new upper part of the scacnat t runs (hatched as " Late Wall — 
Good” on 1 * 1 . am was built on tin* old foundation, since it was not 
so thick as the wall it replaced, the prolongations of the latter in 
the back-walls of the punislaiin projected beyond the new wall. 
To remove this blemish the faces of these back-walls were cut 
down until they corresponded to the new front line. This was 
naturally done only down to the floor-level, below which the 
wall was left intact, forming the edge mentioned. In the west 
piinixkeiuoii there is no ledge, but. as in the east, a thick layer of 
roof-tiles and n ntrji.nie shows where the floor was. • Above the 
roof-tiles were blocks from the walls, i. e.. the roof fell first and 
the wall.- caved in on top. Below the cross-walls a step led to 
the level prevailing back of the pro.^kenion. which level in the 
period of the marble j>fo*leiticn was above that of the earlier 
period, just as the orchestra was higher. 

The height of the juirnsktuia i- the next problem. That the 
jiroslei'ion wa< Doric was determined by the excavators of 1X91. 17 
A fragment of one of the columns shows that the visible front 
part was channeled, while the back was left simply rounded, and 
on each >ide a segment was cut oft >o as to make a flat surface 
for the attachment of the p-in<il.es. Among the finds of 1805 was 
a triglyph of bluish marble 0.20 m. wide and 0.31 m. high, with a 
bit of metope on either side. The evidently corresponding Doric 
i/e>S'i have mutules 0.204 m. long, with a distance of 0.048 in. 
between them. From these we make out the combined width 
of triglyph and metope as 0.504 m., three time- which is 1.512 m., 
or just the axial di-tanee of the columns of the pruskotionF which 
proves that the triglyph and the tjdsa come from the proskenion. 
There were, accordingly, between each pair of columns two 


18 Ihnl., p. 2U4. 


17 Am. Jm u Aki'h. vii. p. :W4. 
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triglvphs and three metopes. In the theatre at Athens there were 
one triglyph and two metopes: at Oropus there were three tri- 
glyphs and four metopes. 

Mr. Fossum, 1 " finding an Ionic cornice which had an angle eipud 
to that at 13, surmised that the l)oric pr<>$koi!uu was continued 
on the sides in the Ionic order. But thU juxtaposition of Doric 
and Ionic is. I believe, elsewhere unknown. The object of the 
change of order would be to obtain for the paoiikeiiia a greater 
height than was possible with the Doric system unless its propor- 
tions were unduly increased. Suppose that the Ionic order was 
used in this way. Its slenderer proportions would bring the 
ptirnskt'iiia. as far as any calculations from the few remaining 
fragments can be made, well above the pn^ktnwn-. but looked at 
from the outside they would present what is an impossibility in a 
building of this kind — a tiled roof a trifle over two metres above 
the ground. Difficulties also arise if one can prove a direct 
communication between the j>nr<i*kt iii" and the late wings of the 
sl.eiic. The only reason for having the paraskehia higher than the 
prti&lmion is to gain head-room inside. We must see if this is 
necessary. If found unnecessary this mint be counted as a 
point against it. The height of the prusheniun has been usually 
taken at 3.40 m., 20 and a place to test the possibility of the pro- 
longation of the Doric order at this height in the j>ar<tskenia is 
furnished by the doors already mentioned which lead from the 
/nii'iisLeiiiii into the //nro/loi. The sill of the door in the east pnra- 
skeiiioii.n* was stated above. is 0.95 m. above the proslaiioii-* tvlobate. 
Deducting this from 3.40 in. and deducting also the height of cor- 
nice, it<\, we have remaining somewhat less than two metres, just 
enough room for a door. The very fact that the door is placed 
where it is rather implies that the above is true. They put the 
door as far out as was possible and yet have head-room. The 
natural place would be still further up the purodos, but the slope 
prevented this being done. 

The cornice-block with the angle must be assigned somewhere, 
and there are two places where it can go, either on the front wall 
of a second story of the skene, or, if there was no second story, on 
the back-wall at the angle E, at a height such as to make a 

19 I bitf., p. 265. 20 Jbiii. , p. 265. 
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decorative background in connection with the scuenue from. A 
second story of the [ mrnskenin is, however, required, for the tile- 
fragments found in them show that the roofs were so covered, 
and roofs of tiles at the level of the ground are impossible. If 
there was a second story, the Ionic order is necessary in order to 
gain the requisite height without having unduly heavy columns. 

The most reasonable supposition accordingly is that the purit- 
sheni'i , like stone in various parts of Greece, were essentially Doric 
in their lower story, that the ceiling of this was on the same level 
as, and a continuation of, the /mdin/n of the /irosl.i iiion : and that 
there was a second story, Ionic in order, with half columns in its 
front wall, and with roof at a level to suit the iltm. From this 
upper story there was immediate access to the podium of the 
proslu'i'ion. and to it one passed from the ground-level outside by 
means of doors in the end', or from the wings of the then? through 
doors in the back-walls. 

Mr. Capps 21 advocates a means of communication between 
shene and jnirod<n , r/d the wings of the shrne and the jm I'nslrnin . 
The excavations of 1895 showed that any such thing in the wings 
was out of the quest! >n. These belong wholly to the upper level. If 
there were -tail’s or ramps they must be in the i>"rn.>lt'w'it. Damps 
I think are excluded because of the steep gradient which would 
he necessary on account of the limited room. If there were 
stairs, wood was a more natural material than stone, as occupy- 
ing less space, and if wooden, they have long since rotted away. 
Nothing appeared to decide definitely either for or against them, 
though certain stones in the west piifii*keiiion ( (j on m. vx), 0.45 rn. 
above the poros block replacing the door-sill, can he explained as 
something on which a wooden flight of stairs re-ted. Perhaps 
the cutting in the top of the back-wall near by has also some 
significance in this connection. Similar stones fail entirely in the 
cast jiiinisjonOii. 

One of the points to be observed in the construction of dressing- 
rooms for the actors was their ready accessibility, a.- the changes 
of costume had often to be made very quickly. In the later 
period- of the theatre at Eretria, the space between the jirnskenion 
and the srunme front, and especially the two pitrnslnda, were of a 


21 Am Jock. Arcii. x, p. -'A4. 
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size fully sufficient for dressing-- rooms, and to one who rejects 
the old view of a raised stage seem particularly suited for this, as 
being in such immediate connection with the orchestra. Another 
room which could easily have supplemented those already men- 
tioned in their dressing-room use is the much-discussed tunnel 
under the sl;ene, and it may very well he that this was in part the 
purpose of its construction. The view which makes this a direct 
passageway for sacred processions from the neighboring temple, 
seems to me completely untenable. It were, surely, no very 
great hardship to the priests and their followers to proceed a 
hundred feet or so further and enter by the east paruifos, who>e 
easy slope afforded far more opportunity for dignity and pomp. 
For them to gather up their trailing robes and clamber down 
the steep step- into the tunnel 22 and file out one by one through 
a narrow door into the orchestra, would rob the procession of its 
chief virtue and turns the whole thing into a three. Perhaps the 
chorus, freed from the necessity of frequent change' of costume, 
still used through all period' the sLur, or they too may have 
dressed themselves below, while the si, 'me was devoted to the 
storage ot stage-properties not wanted for the immediate occasion. 

But the use as green-room' was not the only purpose of the para- 
slrn/'i. There was another object in their making which is certain, 
whereas the former is but probable. There were many occasions 23 
where plays require that an actor enter from the juirodos. the 
common place of entrance for the chorus. It wa-. of course, 
perfectly possible at all times for persons to come from outside 
the si, ene down the full length of either jmrodos. but scenic illusion 
was accomplished sufficiently if aceeS' to the jmrodus was gained 
part way down its descent, while the convenience of the actors 
was much better suited, if, already behind the />r<>slritit>ii. they had 
only to pass into either p innsLnion and through the door into the 
jw ratios, than if they were compelled to go outside the sl.ene and 
come down the whole length of the purodos from the level of the 
ground outside. 

22 Am. Jock. Arch. vii. p. 2 t> 2 . 

2J Best collected and discussed l>y E. Bodexsteixkr injuhrhucher far tlaMi/che 
Plaloloyie. xix, Supplement-band. pp. 703-721. Cf.. also, pp. OSOi'. 
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VI. MISCELLANEOUS FINDS. 

Here may be mentioned a small gold ring, lost by some spec- 
tator. with curious signs on the part where it widens for a seal. 
"Eighteen bronze coins came one by one from various parts of the 
theatre. They range in date from the third century b.c. to the 
second a.il. and are of Euboea. Boeotia, Athens. Corinth, with two 
or three Roman coins. A few unimportant fragments of sculpture 
and an insignificant piece of an inscription (Xo. 9 in the list of 
inscriptions discovered at Eretria in Is'L'm are all that can be 
noted in these classes. ' 

In 1891 were found numerous throne-fragments. J4 We found 
a number more, and chief among them- — from the west / mrodo 
the back of a throne, entire, with side pieces, one attached, the 
other broken off but lying near the large fragment. In the shape 
of the back and the form of the sculptured decoration it resembles 
very closely the thrones in the theatre at Oropus. just across the 
strait, and undoubtedly in each place the period of their introduc- 
tion into the theatre was the same. We may perhaps be allowed 
to surmise that, as in Ompus, this and similar thrones were 
placed in the orchestra, unless they could be given a place on the 
platform which perhaps existed in the middle lerl.is. 

The architectural marbles present little new beyond what was 
found in 1891. A marble triglyph from the jn'oskenion has already 
been mentioned, and so have the corresponding yeisu. In the 
Ionic order was found a new piece of a marble half-column with 
back-piece 0.41 m. square. The width of a flute is O.011 m. and 
of the adjacent fillet 0.013 m. Various ijns/i and cornices were 
also found, but need not be mentioned severally. Many terra- 
cotta nntrvxn t\ nearly all broken, came from the purnsleniii and 
from the j>nro<lvi. 

This year also Tonic half-columns and capitals in poros were 
found, whole or in fragments, in the theatre and in the newly-dis- 
covered gymnasium. These may possibly come from the round 
basi' now enclosed within the west wing of the si, cue, making a 
structure somewhat like the choragic monument of Lysicrates. 
without its square base. To this must belong a fragment built 


2 *Am. Jour. Arch, vii, p. 27o. 
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into the adjacent wall of the si. cue, a bit of roof, of poros cut to 
imitate overlapping tiles, which are in shape like large leaves. 

Theodore Wuoi.sey IIkkr.mance. 

Xote. — I t gives me pleasure to acknowledge my indebteness to 
Dr. Dorpfeld for a number ot helpful suggestions. 


FRAGMENT OF A DATED PAXATHEXAIC AMPHORA. 


In the gymnasium excavated at Eretria by the American 
School in May and June, 1895, north of the room where the 
four basins were found >'n situ isee _1/H. Jour. Arch., xi. 2. p. 150) 
there was a small triangular space formed by the intersection 
of three walls. Water-pipes ran across its door, and at their 
level amidst other rubbish the vase-fragment here represented 
was found (Fiuere 1). Its three sides measure 0.095 m., 0.085 
m. and 0.08 m. Written kiovijSov is the inscription IloXejuaw. 
To the left of the inscription is a vertical band of black 0.01 m. 
to 0.013 m. in width. Practically all the paint has disappeared 
and the different color of the clay where the paint once stood 
alone permits the letters to be made out. The KiovrjSov direc- 
tion of the inscription, the size of the letters and the black 
band beside them make it certain that this is a fragment of a 
Panathenaie ni/iphuw, and that lloXe/j.an> is the name of an 
arehon, which dates it in a particular year. Above the p is visible 
the vertical hastu of another letter which we are to take as N and 
read [ ap-^w\v IIcAegaw. 

The Panathenaie um/ihorue, whole or fragmentary, which bear 
urehous names, are fourteen in number and belong to ten several 
years. 1 This is no place to discuss these uniphorue. from the artis- 
tic standpoint, as on this side our new fragment has no data for 
comparison. It may, however, be worth while to note a few 
things about the inscriptions they bear. In three instances — in 
the years 333-2, 332—1, 328-7, the word apx^v precedes the 

1 Of- It A Y K I' et ColliuXON, Hiaturie de In Ctramiqne yrecque, p. 14U ; U MACHS, 
Be'dray? zur Kunt-tgesehichte , p. 44ft'; Annul i dell' , 1877, pp. 2'.)4-332 

(J. de Witte) ; Monnmenti , x, pi 47-48a, 481', X< c 8; BCH. vi, p. lt>8. 
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name: in eight — for the years 3t>7— 6, 33(3—5, 332—1. 324—3 
(twice), 323—2, 321-0, 313—2, apx°>v follows the name. A second 
vase for 33(3—5 has f)px ev following the arehon's name. The two 
fragments of the year 347-0 do not allow the order to be deter- 
mined with certainty. That the variation in order is only a 
variation, and is not to be taken as a positive indication of date, 
is shown by the -occurrence in one year (332-1) of both forms, 
each of which is also found before and after that date. Besides 
this variation of order there are two important changes in the 



Fig. 1.— Ekei-ria Gymxamlm. Fk ikuext of a Pa.yatii exaio Amphora. 
inscriptions of this period. The fir^t is the me of the new 
alphabet in the old formula tov ’AOe'veffev aOXov , which remained 
in this form until after 33b n.c.. though ;c far back as anions’ 
names on aniploroe extend (3(57 j:.c. i they are always in the new 
alphabet. The second change was the introduction of the 
taovijSov direction of writing, most probable in 347 u.c., as vases 
of that year are found with both this way and the older way of 
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writing along the pillar. Another way in which the inscriptions 
of these amphorae vary is in their several relations to the two pillars 
between which the goddess stands. Sometimes tcov ’A07jvrjdev 
adXwv is alongside the pillar to the right, sometimes alongside 
that on the left, the mcAo/i-inscription taking the unoccupied 
place. Most frequently the two inscriptions are on the inner 
sides of the two pillars, but in one ease in 336 u.c., aud regularly 
after 324 (including one vase of that year i, one inscription is on 
the inner side of the pillar to the left (as one faces the vase), and 
the other is on the outer side of the right-hand pillar. 

To return to our fragment. The only arch on bearing the name 
of Polemon of whom we know held office in the year 312—11 b . c . 3 
The latest of the dated amphorat hitherto known is of the year 
313-12, so that the discovery of this fragment enables the list of 
dated amphorae to be brought one year further down than was 
before possible. If the custom of putting an inscription to the 
right of each pillar, which prevailed just previously to this date, 
was still followed, we are in no position to say from what part of 
the vase this fragment comes, for it is too small to show traces of 
Athena’s dress, which alone could finally settle the question. 

It is a matter of interest that this fragment was found at 
Eretria, and the place of its finding may be taken as showing that 
on the spot where the present gymnasium was unearthed there 
once stood another, an older, gymnasium, in which a victor once 
dedicated the prize he won at the Panathebaai of 312. The 
Pimat/n naia of 812—11. coming in the iir>t year of the 117th 
Olympiad, were not the Great Panafhc/taht, which fall in the third 
years of the Olympiads. 

Tu non or . e Wo'O.sey TIekrmance. 

Xote. — Tu the Balkliu tie Currcf-powlance Ifrlhiiiqae, i, p. 215, 
M. Martha publishes a fragment (Xo. 8) of a L’anathenaic 
amphora, but knows no fourth-century arrhan whose name would 
fit the remaining letters. These are 1 :> f-q. and a hit of the pillar 
shows below them, i. t ’., the inscription is not klovijSov, but resem- 
bles those of the years 367 and 347. Is it not possible that the 
H is the initial of H P X E N, as in 836, and that before it we have 
H as the end of the name of an a rein, u ■ To go only into the 

2 Cy. Diod. Sic. 19:77 ; Diox. Hal., Dinar. 9: CIA. ii, 72Su 1. SO. 
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period between 367 and 347, when we know this direction of 
writing prevailed, there are a number of urchons' name- 4 which are 
available: 864, Timokrates; 363, Charikleides ; 360, Ivallimedes: 
357, Agatliokles; 356, Elpines; and, 347, Themistokles. Anj 
further determination, however, is impossible. 


T. W. II. 



THE PIMEXSIOXS OF THE ATIIKXA PARTITEXOS. 


The Parthenon, the hi^lie^t product of (Ireek arehitectur. . 
adorned with the most perfect items of (ireek sculpture, was a fit- 
ting' home for Pheidias' masterpiece, the chryselephantine statue 
of the goddess Athena. Renewed interest has keen arou-ed in that 
work 1 iy the discoveries of the I.eiiormant and Varvakion Athena-, 
and the repuldication of two (.’rimean medallions iilentitied a- 
copies of the Parthenos by Eieseritzkv. Attain. DorpfeldV ivmea— 
urement of the plan-features ot the Parthenon, including tin- 
extant traces of the Parthenos- pedestal . and the recently proposed 
plans of Dunn and Mayne to preserve and restore the fast crumb- 
ling ruins of that temple, have turned the attention ot’ arelueclo- 
gists in the direction of metrologic computations as a necessan 
preliminary to conjectural reconstruction', whether of the tempi 
or of the image it wa~ built to house. 

In view of this, it was thought that the following investigation 
of the dimensions of the Plmidian statue, the outgrowth of an 
examination of a paper l>y Professor Athanasius Rhousopoulos. or 
the University of Athens, might not be without the interest ot time- 
liness. In 1x95, a little pamphlet hy Professor Rhousopoulos 
appeared entitled : '0 n apOevcor. - n protest nipiliist the proposed plan.' 
for the restoration ot the Purlin' non . noth the sii'jijestnm oj u method Joe 
its preservation." In this able and interesting monograph. ( ’liapter 
E ; (pp. 45 to HO) is devoted to questions relating to the size and 
position of the statue of Athena. Here the author advances one 
or two theories on which areluvologists may well take issue with 
him. It is the purpose of this article to briefly review the chapter, 
and to point out the questions which seem to ha\e ncodles'h 
troubled the author. 

’Writing concerning the principle of economy u-ed in the con- 
struction of the Parthenon, especially in the substitution of cheaper 
for more costly material in places where it could not he detected 
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by the eve, lie illustrates his point by calling to mind the well- 
known oblong space in the nUn. paved with common stone instead 
of with Pentelic marble like the rest of the floor, Boetticlier, in 
his Parthenon investigations, had supposed this spot to indicate the 
iposition of the table on which the prizes tor victors in the Pana- 
thenaic games were deposited. Rhousopoulos, on the contrary, 
with others, thinks that such a radical architectural departure 
could have been made only for some more permanent article of 
furniture than a table, and could have marked the site ot nothing 
less important than the image of Athena. lie says: -‘Had it 
stood in Boetticlier's alcove, which is paved like the rest of the 
temple, Iktinos and his co-workers would have used in vain twenty- 
four square metres of Pentelic marble.” So far his reasoning is 
good, although the area is overstated: for only 18.6 sq. m. are 
demanded by the proportions of the pedestal of the Varvakion 
copy presently to be discussed, and only 13.624 sq. m. of marble 
flags were su\ed by the substitution of -tone ones in the actual 
location. He next proceeds to advance ngaiii't Boetticlier's theory 
another argument, namely, the size of the statue: saying that if it 
i. ally was as largo as Pliny says it was (A H. xxxvi. 18). twenty- 
fix cubits in height, there was no room for it. either in Boetticlier’s 
alcove or in the temple itself. 

He then tries to prove this astonishing statement by figures, 
basing his calculations upon a cubit of 0.444 m. derived from a 
Greek foot of 0.206 m.. and thus makes the statue 11. odd in. high. 
This figure he applies to tile chryselephantine statue itself, exclu- 
sive of the base, which lie thinks Pliny would have mentioned had 
he included it in his dimensions, because of the varying heights 
which pede-tals may have, whether the 'tatue be large or small. 
Pliny tells us, in the passage just cited, that the base in question 
had represented in relief upon it the l.irtli of Pandora, twenty 
gods being present at the scene. The least possible height of such 
a ba-e Rhousopoulos concludes must be as much as 2.10 m. This, 
added to the figure already proposed for the image, gives us a total 
of 14.044 m. as the height of the statue and its base. Xext, from 
various indications of an architectural character, Rhousopoulos 
estimates that the ceiling of the cH/u was 13. .10 m. from the floor. 
This would make the statue 0.144 m. higher than the structure of 
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the temple would permit, a difficulty which he overcomes by sug- 
gesting that the height of the Athena Parthenos, as given in our 
editions of Pliny, is wrong. The majority of the extant manu- 
scripts go back no further than the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
of the Christian era. while the earlier are incomplete, leaving 
ample time for the texts to have been corrupted and the copyists 
to have carelessly written xxvi for Pliny's xvi. 1 Sixteen cubits 
would make the statue proper T.l*>4 m, high. Adding the con- 
jectured base, we have a total of lull) 4 m. Pausauias (r. 24. 5) 
tells us that the Xike, which the goddess held in her hand, 
measured nearly four cubits, which according to Rhousopoulos’ 
calculations would be 1.77<> m., or one-fourth the size of the Athena 
herself. Aside from the manuscript testimony. Professor Rliou- 
sopoulos would regard a height even of twelve cubits = 5.328 m. 
as a probable one for the statue without the pedestal. 

This is the argument made by Rhousopoulos. The three points 
on which a close examination will perhaps show that he is in error, 
are the following : (1) The height of the base : » 2) Pliny's figure : 

(3) The ratio of the height ofXike to that of Athena. 

Let us consider the first, the height of the base. Rhousopoulos 
is hasty in assuming that Pliny, if including the base in his 
measurements, would have mentioned it. We find in few ancient 
writers the accuracy which modern scholarship demands, but, on 
the contrary, always the tendency to make a story sound as bigas 
possible. This is especially true in Pausauias (v. 10), who gives 
as the dimensions of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 230 by 05 
feet. Excavations have proved that the temple proper was only 
200 feet long by SO}- feet wide’, and that be included in his 
figures the lower step of the stereohate and a platform. The 
query to-day in the mind of one viewing for the first time the 
Bartholdi statue in New- York Bay is, llmr hit/], is if f — meaning 
the elevation of the torch rather than the actual height of the 
bronze figure of Liberty. 1 The more natural thing on Pliny’s part, 

1 Neither statement li.>kl- goiul tor the leading Ms of the XII, the Bamhergeii'is, 
which dates from the tenth century, and b complete for the art-history hooks xxxiv 
to xxxvi 

1 Baumeisteh, Dcnknuder, \<»1. n, p. 1101 ; Oh/mjiia. r. 

3 ‘ 1 The statue of Liberty in New York harbor i- -»0”> feet high* {Ithaca Daily 
Journal , Sep. 22, 1896) 
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wv believe, would be to include the base, unless some statement be 
made to the contrary. Let us assume then, for a working basis, 
2d cubits as the height of the whole work, base and statue together, 
and let u- make our calculation-, using the old ( -I reek foot of 
'i.2iNj in., which Lhoii-opoulos employs, instead of the so-called 
Attic foot of n.dos ni.. which seems not to have been the true 
-tandard of measurement employed in the construction of the Par- 
thenon.' The reason for this choice will be apparent when we 
come to discii" the ~ize of the winged Xike which Athena held 
in her hand. The cubit of this foot is 0.444 in., and it gives us 
a' the height of the statue 11.544 m. 

\\ hat then niU't be deilueted from this number for the base ■ 
Lorpfeld 1 give- n.i > 4 in. by 4.00 m. as the size of the marginal line, 
the trace of which is extant all around the rough-stone pavement, 
and which i' the indubitable site of the statue. We then have a 
surface s.u4 m. long on which to sculpture in relief at least twenty 
figures of gods according to I’liuy ( //A’, xxxvi. lSi. This would 
give to each individual a space 0.40 m. wide, unless we conceive 
that the 1‘eliet' extended to the 'ides of the pedestal, a method of 
c- unposition which would break the unity of the scene. If w e Take 
tne numlier proposed by Khoii-opoulos i2.50 m.i.as the height of 
this surface, these figures must he lite-size or even greater, and 
ample 'pace would still he left for mouldings. But 0.40 m. 
standing-room is an exceedingly small allowance for an adult. 
Such a crowded relief could have had only a constrained and 
inartistic appearance, an impossibility in a production from the 
hand of I ’heidias. 

Turning to the 1’arthenon-triez.e. on the east 'idc where the 
Olympic deities are represented as sitting and watching the pass- 
ing procession, we find in a space of twenty-seven feet, or 8.2-'! 
m.. twenty figures, twelve ol them seated divinities. 1 ' Moreover, 
the design, at least of this frieze, was in all probability the work 
ot the master who executed the Athena I’arthenos. Seated 
figures, while economizing room, would at the same time he more 

4 HuLT'CH. .177. 1SS0-81, )>. 1 I 2 . Rpstli/nnini'l des Afiischcn /'V'i.sCs ; DfiRPEELI), 
Miftheiliimji ’i Athen , vol. \n, 1 SS2, pp 277-312. 

iATitth Athen . vd. vi. plate n. reproduced in Fig 13(12 of Bacmkisters 

OIiriiAuis. r>er Pmtheui.,,. Atlas, plate 14, tigure-s 23-42 of Ustfries. 
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in accord with the character of the scene, as we see from a similar 
work by Pheidias, the birth of Athena in the east pediment of 
the Parthenon, where only two of fourteen extant figures, mostly 
divinities, are standing. Wo may safely conclude that the sculp- 
tured part of the pedestal was of about the same height as the 
frieze surrounding the aPu-wall, 1.01 m. 7 The question now arises : 
How much are we to allow for the mouldings of the pedestal ? 

The most perfect replica of the Athena Parthenos in exist- 
ence is doubtless the Athena Varvakion in Athens, which Lange, 
in a paper published a number of years ago. has so conclu- 
sively shown to be a copy of Pheidias' masterpiece. His con- 
clusion is based upon measurements, taking as the ground of his 
argument the measuring points found on the back of the statuette, 
and also the proportional size of the Xike and the statue proper. 8 
Assuming, then, that it is a measured copy, we find that the plinth 
of the Varvakion statuette measures 0.103 m. in height, the statuette 
plus plinth, 1.03d m. Letting x equal the height of the Parthenon 
pedestal, we have the following proportion: 1.035 m. : 0.103 
m. = 11.544 m. : x or 1.149 m. We had already decided that the 
reliefs of the base must occupy a space of 1.01 m. This verifies 
our conclusion and leaves a margin of 0.139 m. for a narrow 
moulding or possible correction to our calculation. 

The width of the quadrangular outline on the cc//«-pavement 
demands a base 4.09 in. in depth. The back of the Varvakion 
plinth is roughly finished and not rectangular. From front to 
back in its widest part it measures 0.333 m. : from right to left, 
0.41 m. The reliefs are not reproduced, and everything points to 
the conclusion that, excepting possibly in the relative height, no 
attempt at an accurate copy of the Parthenon pedestal was made. 
However, from 0.333 m. we can calculate a depth of 3.71 in., just 
38 cm. less than the floor demands, a discrepancy not surprising 
when we consider the careless execution of the Varvakion base. 9 

7 Penrose, in bis Principles <>J Athenian Architecture, gives the average height 
of the cetlu-t‘ rie/.e as 3.33 tt. (1 01 in ). 

8 Die Athena ParthenuS , Mitt. Athen ., vol VI, p. 1. 

“If 11. '>44 m. is the correct height, 0.3*5" m. would Have been the true propor- 
tional mea-ure for the depth of the Varvakion plinth. It seems likely that the 
sculptor accommodated his pedestal to the given dimensions of a block of marble not 
fully one cubit wide by three-quarters of a cubit deep. Both width and depth are 
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The dimensions, then, of the Partheuon-pedestal were approxi- 
mately 8.04 m. X 4.09 in. X 1.15 m. So low a base may seem 
strange to us with our modern notions of statuary, for our statues 
have rather high pedestals, often, perhaps, that people may be 
prevented from handling the marbles. There was no need ot this 
in the case of the Parthenos, where, as was also true ot the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia, the people were kept from the image by a 
railing. 

This brings us to tbe second point of disagreement with Kliou- 
sopoulos, namely, his proposed emendation of Pliny. If the view 
that the base was included in Pliny's measurements be accepted, 
a view which the height of the Yarvakion plinth and the width 
and spacing of the figures of the Parthenou-frieze seem to verity, 
it has been conclusively shown that no such correction is neces- 
sary. There would be nearly 2.0 m. between the tip of Athena’s 
helmet and the ceiling, according to Rhousopoulos' assumption 
that the cella was 13.50 m. high. Perhaps the distance would be 
even greater, because TWttieher and others conjecture tbe ceiling 
to have been fourteen metres from the floor. As Athena's slender 
helmet-decorations rose over a metre from the head-piece, this 
distance to the ceiling would seem even greater than it really 
was. To have the statue fill almost the whole space between the 
floor and ceiling, would not have been so distasteful to the Greek 
eye as to ours. Wo must also recall the dislike for vacancy seen 
in all Greek reliefs, and in the earlier vase-paintings, where 
the unused backgrounds were filled with zigzags and geometric 
ornaments. The statues of the ancient temples seem always to 
have been large in proportion to the space. It was a criticism of 
Pheidias’ Olympic Zeus that it was too large for its temple. Strabo 

noticeably ocant for the figure and its attributes. Tbe height of the marble is within 
One millimetre of three arid a half Greek feet, 1.03b m. This \v:h ju^t half of the 
ordinary statue-size of seven feet, and suggests the probability that the Yarvakion 
Athena was copied from such a marble, rather than directly from the chrysele- 
phantine Parthenos image Or we may consider the dimensions of the statuette as 
determined by the intention of making it half life-size; for the Athena herself is 
just about 80 cm high. The mouldings of the pedestal are not continued round 
the corners, and its width is less than four-thirds, in-tead of nearly double its depth, 
as indicated by Dorpfeld s measures of the outline on the re//tf-pavemcnt, 4.09 m by 
8.04 m. An enlargement to the original -cab; would leave unoccupied nearly three 
and a half metres (3.47 m.j of the breadth of the supposed pedestal-outline. 
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describes it as nearly touching the ceiling with its head. 10 The 
same effect may he seen in the restoration of the statue of Asklepios 
at Epidauros, and from Pausanias (in. lit. 1) we learn that tire 
image of Apollo at Amyklai was thirty cubits, that is forty-live 
feet, high, and so must have reached nearly to the ceiling. 

Turning to the third point advanced by Rhoiisopoulos, the rela- 
tive height of the Xike and Athena, the proposition made seems 
preposterous. Imagine a statue holding on its outstretched arm 
a figure one-third or one-fourth it.' own fize! The smallest pos- 
sible ratio would be that of 1 to d. A smaller ratio would give a 
figure so large that Athena could not have supported it gracefully 
and naturally without apparent effort, (’an we verity the ratio 
of 1 to o ? 

Lange, in his article Die AiDmi P<irtDino (.1 II A. vt. .'><>). 
works out some of the dimension' of Pheidias’ 'tatue. basing his 
calculations upon the measurements of the Athena Varvakion 
(31 IA, V, 371 1. lie figures, however, with the Attic foot (O.30K 
ill.) and makes the statue 12.012 m. high. Such a foot would 
make the Xike in the hand of Athena over six English feet in 
height, and would preclude the possibility, or at least the likelihood, 
that Pheidias copied a living model. The employment of the ( ireek 
foot of 0.200 m. in the construction of the Partheiios is confirmed 
by the fact that the distance between the crest of Athena’s helmet 
and the ceiling is made greater by more than half a metre. and also 
by the observation that the height of the Varvakion statuette. 1 .03d 
til., equals 34 Greek feet, a round number, which shows that the 
statuette also was made by this standard of measurement. Another 
argument is that this foot gives us a pedestal of a height nearer 
that of the Parthenon-frieze, to which, we have shown, the num- 
ber of figures in its carved relief makes it similar. 

The following are some of the measurements given by Lange 
for the Varvakion statuette: 

Height, including base, - - - - l.o3d m. (21 cubits), 
of base. ------ 0.10:> 

Width of base, - 0.41 

Depth of base (right side), - - - 0.333 (j cubit). 

Depth of base (left side), - - - - o.2Sd 

10 Strabo, Gengi'nphica , VIII. 008 . air ropevov oc rt rf] Kopvtfrrj ttjs opofprjs, 

war ifMpacnv 7 Toietv, iav opdos yevrjTai di araordj. diroareydcreiv to v veJjv 
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Xike (without head . - - - - 0.14 

Xike i with calculated head), about 0.10 
Column supporting hand, - - - 0.444 (1 cubit). 

Capital of column (height i. - - o.os 

"Base of column i height). - - - - 0.04 

Diameter of shield. ----- 0.40 

Thickness ot soles. ----- 0.014 

Head of statue, about - - - - 0.10 

Some of the dimensions of the Parthenon, especially those of the 
base, we have already worked out. 

"With the sculptors of the fifth century b. c.. the head seems to 
have been one-eighth of the height of the whole body. and. as the 
head of the Varvakion marble measures about 0.10. let us assume 
O.so as its height, exclusive of helmet and sandals. Unfor- 
tunately Lange has neglected to give the height of the Athena 
alone, but careful measurements on a photograph make this con- 
jecture very probable, liy a simple problem of proportion, we 
find the Parthenos, exclusive of head-gear and foot-gear, to meas- 
ure 8.'. '2 m. But x.92 m. equals 30.1.1 Greek feet of U.2!Mi m. 
each, almost a round number. Gould it not be that Pheidia* 
intended hi- statue to be just thirty feet high '! The figure with 
which we have been working we noticed that Lange gave as 
approximate, not exact. Correcting his 0.10 m. to 0.090d, we get 
as the height of the Varvakion Athena. less her decorations, 0.70*1 
m.. and then forming our proportion we have 1 .«):>.'» : 11. .144 = 
0.790 : x: in which x equals s.sx rn., or 3*> Greek feet, the 
stature of the Athena Parthenos. 

Assuming 11 that the ’Varvakion Xike was one-fifth the height of 
the Athena, or of *1.790 m., we get 0.1-19 m. which corresponds 
closely to Lange’s estimate of it. 10 m. — 1.03. I : 11. .144= 0.1.19 : x 
height of Parthenos Xike. Here x equals 1.770 m., equals 0 
< < reek feet,e(pials .> feet 9^- ins. Knglish measure. Pheidias" model, 
then, was six feet high according to Greek standards, or almost five 
feet ten ins. by ours, certainly more than the average height of a 
woman, but not an incredible height. 12 Moreover, 1.770 m. is 

11 The head ot* the Varvakion Nike i> mi^sinj*. 

1J I he Anthropometric Tahl«* compiled from the measurements of 1100 Wel- 
lesley ’students by Mpm's Hill and Wood of the Wellesley College Gymnasium 
give-5 twenty-live normal Mze- iaru^in^ from 1 4K m =50 3 inches to 1.72 m. = 67 7 
inches 
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contained in 8.8s m. five times, or the ratio between the Nike and 
Athena L 1 to •>. the hypothesis with which we started. 

\\ hat was the height of the decorations of the goddess, such as 
her helmet and sandals? These were elaborate: for l’aiisanias 
tells us that the former had its crest supported by a sphinx, and 
that on either side of the helmet were griffins. The Varvakion 
statuette would lead us to believe that the supporters of the secon- 
dary crests were winged horses, and that the griffins decorated 
the cheek-pieces — as the gem of Aspasios and the medallions found 
in the Crimea show us. Pliny states that the sandals were deco- 
rated with reliefs representing combats of Lapithai and Centaurs. 
According to our calculations they must have been about 0 . 1 5 m. 
(or a half-foot) high. 

Subtracting from P.'.'dd m. (the height of the Varvakion copy less 
the plinth) 0 . 71 m; m., we have o.l-'Ui a- the height of the helmet 
and sandal- of the statuette : 1.U35 m. : 11.544 m. : : 0.13ti m. : x 
or 1.510 m. (the perpendicular measure of the helmet and san- 
dals of the I’arthenos). But 1.510 m. equals 5 Greek feet plus 
0.030 m.. nearly a round number. We have seen that the respec- 
tive heights of the Xike and Athena were round numbers, and 
why should it not be the case with the base, and with the orna- 
mental accessories such as the helmet and the soles '! We noticed 
that the dimensions of the Varvakion plinth did not seem accurate 
measurements. Possibly they will admit of correction. Adding 
to 1.14b m. (the number which we estimated as the height of the 
pedestal) this <>.03G m. which seems superfluous in the helmet 
measurements, we have 1.184 m.. equivalent to exactly four Greek 
feet. This gives us. besides the relief, over half a foot for mould- 
ings. As we estimated the soles at about a half-foot, this would 
leave for the distance from the top of the head to the crest of the 
helmet 41 feet. The importance of thus obtaining round num- 
bers as a result of the investigation can hardly lie overestimated, 
for Pheidias, in planning his statue, would not have determined 
upon other than full or half feet as his principal dimensions. Our 
chief criticism of Lange's investigation of this subject lies in the 
fact that his results are decimal rather than whole numbers. 

By a calculation similar to what we have already used, we find 
the height of the column on which rested the hand bearing the 
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Xike to have been 16.5 Greek feet, and the diameter of the shield. 
1.3.07 feet, the latter also nearly a round number. 

To sum up our results : 

The full height of the Parthenos was 1 1.544 m. or 30. Greek ft. ; 


the base of the Parthenos equals 1.184 
the Yike, -------- 1.776 

the Athena. ------- 8.880 

the helmet, plus soles. - - - - 1.480 

the soles. -------- 0.145 

the helmet, 1.367 

the column, ------- 4.052 

the capital of the column, - 6.802 

the base of the column. - - - 0.446 

the diameter of the shield, - - - 4.461 


m. or 30. 
• ! or 4. 


or 0.5 


or 4.5 
or 16.70 
or 3.614 
or 1.507 
or 15.07 


Furthermore, we can verifv this conclusion in part from ancient 
writers. Taking Pliny's twenty-six cubits as the height of the 
Athena Parthenos, and Pausanias' four cubits as that of the Yike. 


and comparing their tigures with those derived from the Yarva- 
kion-statuette, we get the equation : 1.776 m. : 11.544 m. = 4 : 26 : 
or without any correction 46.165 equal' 46.176, which is as 
accurate a result as one could expect. A second look at the 
foot-measurements we have just recorded will convince the reader 
that the cubit, rather than the foot, was the unit uppermost in the 
mind of the artist, and further that the leading dimensions of his 
colossal statue were originally conceived either as units and mul- 


tiples of one, two. three, four, and live cubits, or as additions of 
such units and multiples. A premeditated numerical relation to 
the dimensions of the rellji would appear, if we should assume the 
height of the temple-ceiling to have been 13.32 m., or exactly 
thirty cubits; but this is mere conjecture. 

The height of the pedestal was ----- 4 feet | 

The height of the separate plinths placed under i 

the feet of the statue in the form of Tyrrlie- [ 3 mbits 

nian sandal-soles, and perhaps also of those 
placed under the shield and the column, was > toot ) 

The height of the statue, barefoot, was 26 cubits 


From the crown of its head to its helmet-crest was - 3, cubits 
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Tile total height of the image was ------- 2*1 cubits 

The clear space above the crest was, perhaps, - - 4 c-ubits 

The height of the ceiling was, perhaps. ----- 30 cubits 


The diameter of the shield was \° = 10 cubits. 


The height of the base, and the diameter of the column 


were - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 1 cubit 

The height of the shaft of the column was - - - - x cubits 

The height of the capital of the column was - - - 2 cubits 

The total height of the column was. probably. - - - 11 cubits 

The height of the Xike was ------- 2 .° = 4 cubits 

o 

The collective height of column and Xike was - - 10 cubits 


A simple proportion is seen to subsist not only between the 
height ot the Xike and that of the ( barefoot and bareheaded) Par- 
thenon (1 : :>i. but also between tin- Xike and the pedestal (3 : 2). 
the column-shaft (1 : 2). the column-capital close beneath the Xike 
(2 : 1). the height of the helmet-cre't (4 : 3 1 . and the hypothetical 
vacant space between statue and ceiling (1 : 1). The ratio of the 
elevation of the Xike to the height of the shield wa> 3 : 2. 


The plan-dimensions of the pedestal ot the Varvakioii statuette, 
forming, as they do, a 3 X 1 rectangle, are incommensurate with 
either of the quadrangles marked in the pavement. One of those 
is exactly, and the other nearly, a double square. The larger out- 
line would easily enclose a structure measuring 9 by 18 cubits, 
Whereas an enlargement of the statuette by the proportion of 
7 : 78 employed in the remainder of our computations, u itli some 
extra allowance on account of the extreme scant ness ot its pedestal- 
surface, would barely till a space measuring 131 feet =9 cubits 
by 13J cubits. 
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To sum up the positive results ut‘ our inve.-ti nation : there ha- 
been an endeavor to show (1) that. coutraiy to Uhou-opoulo-' 
tlxeorv, the ba-e wa- included in the height ot twenty-six cubits 
given bv Pliny : (2 1 that said ba-e wa- four feet high : and (3) 
that the height of the 1’artheno- was not too large for the dimen- 
sions of the nllri. "Furthermore. I have attempted to prove (4| 
that the relief upon the ba-e wa- about a- high a- the <■<-■//</- 
frieze of the Parthenon: (•'>) that the ratio between the Nike and 
Athena was 1 to •">: and (O’) that, in general. Pheidia- u-t d round 
number- in his principal dimensions. Whether the cubit and 
foot of Pheidias tallied with those of the Varvakion -tatuette or 
with a different, local standard, doe- not affect the above conclu- 
sions. A smaller unit would, of course, tend to confirm our 
assumption of a life-size model having preceded the colossal one. 
In the contrary case, and especially if we conceive the sculptor to 
have employed the hypothetical Attic foot of 30s millimetres, thi~ 
inherently probable assumption would lack numerical confirma- 
tion. A xx \ Lorisi: Perry, 

Cornell University, Ithaca. X. V. 


NOTE BY ALFRED EMERSOX. 

I>r. DcVrefeui has had the kindness, during hi- recent visit 
to Cornell University, to look over the proof-sheets of the above 
paper, and has made -ome suggestions a- to method of pre- 
sentation, which in the author’s absence I have ventured to incor- 
porate. He has also resolved the doubts concerning the relation 
between the foundation of Peiraieus— tone ( 2.tif ni. ; .'>.22 m.) and 
the larger quadrangular outline ( 4. Oh m. >,8.04 m.). which had 
troubled Miss Perry and me, by assuring me ot the presence 
of pry -holes, and of clamp-lmles between the two outlines as well 
as within the smaller quadrangle. These mark- show the exact 
position of the separate blocks of marble and tin- stone pedestal 
of the temple-image. The notion, put forward in Penrose's Prin- 
ciples of Athenian Architertnre. that the larger outline is the trace 
of a railing, i- not consistent with the presence of these holes. 
The limestone pavement was merely an economy, to save eight 
marble flag- of the size tt-ed for the whole nave or central space 
of the Ilekatompedos. Thirteen and five-eighths square metres of 
the costlier material were thus economized where thirty-two might 
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have been. The figure of 13.5 xp m., given near the beginning 
of Miss Perry's article, is the amount of space which would be 
covered by a proportional enlargement of the Varvakion statuette : 
for the actual dimension? of the outline of the pede-tal could not 
be considered, of course, in connection with Boettioher's alcove. 

Mr. Pbrpfeld also calls my attention to the bearing which the 
exact data for the dimensions of the pedestal of the great Zeus at 
Olympia have on the problem of the size of the chryselephantine 
statue of Pheidias at Athens. These data are described and dis- 
cussed by him in the Enji brnsst tier A u-'ji'abuihi con Obiinpiii, vol. 
ii (Architectural Remains), pp. 13— Id: compare Plate, ix.xi.and 
xii in vol. i of the accompanying Atlas. Unfortunately. Miss 
Perry did not have access to this work while writing her article. 
The relief-space of the Olympian statue is 73 cm. high, the height 
of the upper and lower moulding' i which correspond in form to the 
indication of them on the plinth of the Varvakion statuette > is 
19 cm. and 17 cm. respectively, making the total height 1.09 m. 
But a? the Olympian pedestal stood on a level with the super- 
added portico-stylobate? of the tcmple-ce/O. the black-marble floor 
just in front of it being sunk P> cm. lower, it is perhaps legiti- 
mate to state its effective height at 1.19 m. This is practically 
identical with Miss Perry's computation of the height of the 
Partlienos-pedestal at 1.184 m. On the other hand, her assump- 
tion that the height of the relief was the same as that of the 
Parthenon-frieze would ?cem to prove erroneous. The vertical 
divisions of the Olympian pedestal analyze readily as follows, upon 
the hypothesis of the Gneco-lioman loot of 0.29-37 or 0.29b m. 
(Pbrpfeld in MIA. vii, 1882. p. 2*99): 

Actual measure. 


Cap-moulding 

9 dactyls=0.166-f m. 

0.168 

111. 

Relief-space . 

2 feet S dactyls=0.739 m. 

0.73 

111. 

Base-moulding 

10 dactyls— 0.185 m. 

0.192 

111. 

Plinth . . . 

5 dactyls =0.092 4- m. 

0.10 

111. 

Total elevation from black pavement. 

4 Graseo-Roman feet=1.183 m. 

1.19 

m. 


The measures of the ground-plan of the Olympian pedestal 
indicate an intentional proportion of 2 : 3. Fifteen Uneco-Roman 
cubits of 0.4435 give us 6.652 m. for the front of the pedestal, 
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anti twenty-two and a half eiihits of 9.979 m. for its depth or side. 
The actual measurement is d.ii-3 m. 9.93 m. The numher of 
figure' acro'S the front was seventeen at ( Mympia as against twenty- 
one at Athens. 

The above analysis does not command i>r. Dorpfeld's endorse- 
ment, since his abandonment of the Gneco-Roman or Solonian 
foot ofcea. 0.29b m. — as the standard measure of length employed 
by the builders of tile temple of Aike and also of the Parthenon — - 
and his adoption of the A mine tan foot ofcea. 0.32b in., which he 
also traces in some leading 1 dimensions of the temple at (Olympia. 
But it will always be difficult to regard as improbable the Use. by 
Pheidias. of the Solonian cubit, foot, and dactyl (_1) in the face 
of PdrpfehV' own discovery that the shorter of these two Greek 
feet was the fundamental unit of the Solonian metric system — for 
it' hollow and liquid measure and its measures of weight, as well 
as for dimensions of length and area: i2) in the face of his own 
demonstration that it tallies with the 'lnall moulding' and other 
minute members of the temple of Athena Nike, built in the fifth 
century: and i not to lay 'tre-s on hi- somewhat more dubious 
computations as to intentional dimensions in Solonian feet and 
dactyl' about the Parthenon) (•">) 'O long as the door of the 
TIekatompedos-fv//" continues to be regarded as measuring 29. o.i 
in., clear, in length. 

rt is due to Mi'S Perry to say that she desired to lay no stress 
on n hat seemed to lier the fair probability ot the use of this Greek 
foot and cubit in the construction of the Athena ParthenO'. Iler 
use of it. iir;iiiiin iili ciw-i/, is traceable mainly to its having fur- 
nished the basis of Professor RhoU'Oponlos' calculations. The 
theory that the sculptor of the Athena 1’arthenos was enough of 
an architect to he governed, in a measure, hy his yardstick has, 
in my opinion, heen carried by her proportional calculations to a 
degree of logical certainty which subsequent proof of its having 
been cut and marked according to this or that particular Greek 
cubit and foot and dactyl will in no wise invalidate. 

A minor non-concurrence on the part of Hr. Dbrpfeld relates to 
the text of Rausanias when he states the dimensions of the temple 
of Zeus to be 239 by 9b feet (v. 10): “He probably notes the 
numbers which the guides at Olympia gave in Roman feet. His 
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l>reailtli-mea<ure of 95 feet = 2!-'. 12 in. is but little wider than tlie 
breadth of the stylobate measured on the upper step (27.00 m.). If 
finally he gives the length as 230 feet = 6s. Os m. (really 04.12 m.) 
the only explanation is that he included the ramp on the east front 
of the temple " (Enjcbnitic p. 19). The explanation is not alto- 
gether satisfactory: for. adding the 13.10 m. of ramp to the 64.12 
m. (=200 Olympic feet), we get 77.22 m.. which is over 240 
Olympian and over 260 Gneco-Iioman feet. In any case, the 
Greek traveller's or his informant’s human inclination to magnify 
the true dimensions a tilde, by including members that might 
have been left out or otherwise, is substantiated. 

Alfred Ewer. -ox. 

Ithaca. X. Y.. October, 1896. 
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Since strips of bronze ii'od for decorative purpose' and con- 
sisting of squares arranged one over the other, each containing a 
design, were brought to the knowledge of aivlneologist' by those 
discovered at Olympia, which on the indication of their inscrip- 
tions were rightly assumed by Furtwiingler to he related to Argos, 
similar strips have been observed also in other places. 1 It Ini' 
long been known that the acropolis at Athens was one of the 
places where these bronze-reliefs were found, but the 'ingle strip 
(No. I) briefly described by Rei'eli ’ X not tlie only discovery 
of tbi' kind. Even when the smaller object' last excavated were 
as yet nio'tly tuiexamiiied. I bad lvcoirnized a badly-di'tigured 
fragment of a second similar strip, which has since been cleaned 
with the other bronzes of the Ac.ropoli' iN". II). Meanwhile. A. 
<Jr. Bather’s gleaning among the bronze fragment' of the Acro- 
polis ha' yielded a few similar 'mailer fragments, which lie litis 
mostly kindly ottered to um to complete my long-intended and 
long-deferred publication. It’ l now finallv undertake to fulfll 
the promise made by him in my name (./I/X. xm. pp. ^4U. k X .h ). 
I can restrict myself to giving my observations written dou n long 
ago oil the actual state of the fragments, because I am glad to 
'ay That A. de Bidder intend' to treat thi~ whole class of monu- 
ments in an exhaustive manner. 15 

1. (National .Mu~eum. ( *.» i > b . 1 >e Kidder. No. bdO). Kirn ui: 1. 
Compare above note il. Reiseb's account of its discovery is 
erroneous, for there can be no doubt that the 'trip is identical with 

Mu'll lV<»m tin* Afh* a hnmm, \\ p 473, with tin* pcrmi"ioii 

of the (4erimui aivli. Institute. The translation 1 ^ hy Hwirn-tUi liiclo.tu, ivvNed 1 <y 
tli** author, who made '<>nu- - 1 i h t addition' 

1 Cj\ F-URnXAX«.,LEK it «#. x p. 'll: Ohm-.ni . J y i J)\, 

\ i»p. 101. fi‘) '.j 1 ! • Ar. A/r.t ■,/> /•, ls')4, j» 117. Car v r w>-*, . pi HI ; 

JH’H. 1^02. p 347 [SI. Hollewxj: Js*»o p. HIS (A. i»k Hihder); .///.s', xiii,p 
240 ( A. G I » a 1 1 1 E u ) : ’ Kffrrjuepis Q-p\.. 1M)2, p. 23s>. 

2 Arh*ri. Miftfn •hintjf'iiy 1SS7. p. 123. 3: <y Oluminu , iv. p. 1 ik->. 

i l* r M; p. 21 s. 7 . T>/'t>/i.t s //*..//; /'.N S 1 /r P A, p \VII 

o.“>0 
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one de'crihcd hy Pervanoglu in the jBtilh t/iim ( 1 S< > 7. p. 7~>) a> " a 

piece of a very thin strip on which are stamped various archaic 

design', divided into squares: 

there are two sphinxe'. JTera- /hi I \ 

kies with the lion, men light- Jf 

ing with a fallen woman, a Ip > £,)) 

winged figure." From thi' f 

we learn "that the relief, a' ( % 

well as the bronze head. 1 >e : ' 

lviddcr. \o. 707 (A thm. MU- ... "i $0 f'^jl 

i sS 7. p. hTd). Jfeij'F ^ mi 

mentioned there likowi~e. "St , rib'll 


i E\ 

■ S V 


togetln r with -o main other 
archaic hits, were found dur- 
ing the excavation for the 
Acropoli' Museum in iMiii. 

Present length. I 1 .' cm.: 
hreadtli. 7 cm.: a narrow edge 


s / h Ail •* 


ft4 ,A 


m, -i - '-■? oL,./fhr" on 

A'-hV J , i J '**. ''-&r xA* 9",, 

3 , ■ -v ynl 


'll ' 1^- ^ J£j - 


=- ’ f A mn 


¥ ifiji f | 


ill- mm.i. which projected A _ pVi 

beyond the lateral ornamcii- t| W ""V'ij ',,£>-3' j 

tation. was hctit hack per- • '•“Vi ' 

pondicularly to the front ( 'W 

'itrface: the wooden frame hifcj ; / ... \ «• * 

i • i i • • -ii ILSw “ f r I 

on which tins 'tripwa- nailed t Bfoj • ,/ - o , ,.p*» g ,'p | 

coii'cijui ntly was exactly 7 |jfe| Ip eJk. _ // 1 ,^| 

.•m. wide, and the metal j^fji 

overlapped its 'ides a little. Y gp j-p 

Of the topmost 'ijiiare noth- \ f ^ • l-vi kyirti /(4i\ 

ing hut tlie lower part is pro- aA 4 f 

'crved. \\ c can recognize ! Qjl 

the legs of two men, facing ; §||f \ 

each other and lighting : the fibl ' p'// 4 / (0^'\ 

one on the right has fallen wlJL Jf id 

on his knees. Xo W’capoii' Kn.i-m: 1 

appear, hut to the left i' seen a garment which cannot belong to 

the combatant'. A tiny remainder in the left corner look' like 

a human toot, and we may venture to imagine the lV't of a clothed 

figure turned to the riirht. although we cannot he certain of anv 


-WWW 
Aka hiM 


- tail 

'#i'S 
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connection between tlie foot ami the plainly-m ognizable garment. 
1 lei sell has suggested that the figures may be tho-e of The-eU' and 
the Minotaur, a conjecture which cannot be proven. If this sugges- 
tion wa~ correct, we would have here the type, v hidi later became 
universal, with the Minotaur 'inking to his knee, instead of the 
earlier type which represents him standing erect. 4 A comparison 
with Mo. V slow' that the subject was not unknown in this art. 
The kneeling figure is e\ idently ot larger size than his opponent, a 
circumstance in favor of this supposition. The traces of a figure 
on the left side would have to be Ariadne. 

The subject of the second spuare i' easily recognized. It is 
the S'i'i "lc ujAi'i.i. The hero, having thrown himself on his 
sword, which A planted in the earth, lies with his face to the 
ground : two Greeks ( probably ( fdvsseus and Diomedes') approach 
him from the left. The one to the left is heardle". hi' long hair, 
falling on his neck. ~eeni' fastened over his forehead by a hand. The 
outline ot his breast i' no longer to he traced, nor is that of 
his left hand, which seems to have been extended at the height 
of his hrea't. Hi' riirht hand. too. cannot he seen. A\T cannot 
determine whether the second Greek had a heard, and the posi- 
tion of hi' hands i' uncertain. At the right end of the design 
are trace' of what we are at first inclined to think a draped figure, 
but the 'hai pnc" of some of the intersecting lines makes us 
doubt rhi'. and rather < onsider them to he crossed lances and 
■other weapons. Perhaps here, as in other designs, the arms of 
Achilles are introduced. The heard of Ajax is plainly visible : 
bis hair falls on bi< neck in a long mass divided by little lines, 
the hair on hi' forehead, too. is made with especial care. The 
suicide of Ajax is not rarely represented in an exactly similar 
manner, especially on Corinthian vases; comp. Arch. ZcihhHj. xxix. 
Isyi, p. b!i. 77 (lb Ilcydemann) and K. l’otticr. in lb do Lastcy- 
rie s . I lliiiin iii'i'l'. in .i ,iniiits tie prni'mri ■, p. 72. To his careful 
enumeration arc now to he added Arch. AnZtii/fr, lspl, p. Hi;. .7 
1 fragment of a Corinthian lekythos at Berlin), the relief described 

4 <' 1 . An h Znliinii^ 1SS4, ]>. lot; ( lo in \v axou-.k; ; ,/■//■/ huch , ls'7, p. -j‘2 
t D cmmlkf. ) ; JHS , XIV. pp. 210. 214 iC. Smith). The tripod re-tored by Prw.oLD 
{ A/iii'ih . lss.j. ji. 1>17) would belong to it, too, if it were a certainty ; but ct Fcrt- 
waxi.ler. Oliiiiij'iii. iv. }>. SS. The later example? in O. fVui.Fr, 7,ur T/a-fit'- 
p 3o, 
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below under Xo. II, 
and A. Schneider. 
PrnJoi'wuni ( /f mOt( 
oeiiiii (jr "llerit J‘t i’iji- 

scht'i ' BMru'hv. p- •->•) 
i fragment of a relief 
in Corneto). This 
last relief is connected 
with Arrive and sim- 
ilar l»ronze-relief<, as 
are the whole group 
of revetments of 
tomb-doors with ver- 
tical strips composed 
of decorated squares 
joined together . 3 

In the third square 
Ilerakles is repre- 
sented in combat with 
the lion. He is ap- 
parently beardless, 
and certainly has 
short hair. lie seizes 
the erect beast by the 
neck with his left 
hand, and with his 
right swings the 
knotty club. The 
lion has put his left 
tore-paw against the 
body of Tlerakles: 
the other paw seems 
not to be represented. 
His left hind-paw is 
on the ground, while 

5 Semi'KR. Der Stil ! . n, 
p. 407: Furi wcxglek, 
Ohimpui , iv, p 104 . .V nti- 
::>r tRali Scan , 1892, p. 472 

( Ml L AN l). 



Figure 2. 
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the right >eeiU' to have been lifted and must have touched the 
knee of Ilerakles. The lion's mane and ribs are executed with 
especial eared The last square is occupied by two sphinxes 
seated opposite each other. They have carefully-executed long 
hair, and wimrs curveil upward made with equal care. Oil their 
heads they wear an ornament composed of two short tendrils bent 
in opposite direction' o/. the relief on the handle of a Corinthian 
rnirri >r, At/n n. Jliftln ilnni/t a, 1 s8G, p. 7G. - : J. Ill ierg. Sphinx, p. 7 j. 

II. ( National Alu'eum. G0G2. l>e Kidder, No. G4G and onifi. 
Frurr.i: 2. Compare above p. G •"> 1 . Present length 171 cm.: 
breadth, a little over G cm. Thi- 'trip. too. has narrow edges (about 
Glum.) bent backward' ><> that they are perpendicular to the front 
surface. The work on thi"trip is tin- less subtile than on the first. 
AVhat was in the topmost square cannot be determined. Nothing 
can be recognized except trace.' of a foot turned to the light in the 
middle of the lower part. 

In the second 'ipiare we .~ec the death of Ajax again icomp. 
above p. G-V2). Apart from the fact that the design i' turned 
toward the oppo'ite side from that described in strip No. I, the 
attitude of the dead Ajax i- the same except the position of the 
vi'ible arm, which here touches the earth with the elbow. Here, 
also. Ajax 'cciii' to have a beard. Near him stand three Greeks, 
first to the left, at the head, a figure in a long garment who 
raise' hi' right hand and extends his left at the height of his 
breast. At the corrc'ponding place on the first strip we found 
indi'tinct trace' which could hardly be shown to be a human 
figure; but we must contc'S that the analogv with this relief can 
he brought forward in favor of its being so considered. Two 
naked men advance from the right toward this figure. The 
foremost i' certainly bearded, both have long hair. Their left 
arms are outstretched breast-high. while below appears an object, 
which may be a sword, directed obliquely from the upper right 
to the lower left. 

Tn the third square are represented two men attacking one 
another. (Both advance the leg furthest from the observer with 
exactly the same movement, and are in the act of drawing a sword 

6 For tlii' type. Compare Athen Mittl.nh, ll;l . n , lsST, p. 121 (gtri'CH ) ; Roscher’s 
Lpxikon, i. 2, p 2195 i Fuiinv vnglkri. 
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■with their right hand out of the scabbard held in their left. 
Thev are not in armor, but we can recognize a short garment 
lightly thrown around the shoulders of one of them : the scene 
therefore represents a sudden quarrel rather than a battle-scene. 
We can. then, assume with the greatest probability that it i- the 
quarrel over the weapons of Achilles." although Ajax and 
Odys-eus would be thus represented without the interposing 


Aelneans. 

The design on the fourth square can be easily identified, in 
spite of its damaged condition, as a corresponding one is twice 
preserved for us — on one of the bronze-reliefs from Olympia, and 
on a mirror in Berlin.' Tt is the ransom of TTektor. Only a 
slight trace of the head of Hekror in the 
lower left-hand corner is preserved, but almost 
the whole figure of Achilles on the left. He 
is beardless and has longhair: his right hand 
hangs down, hi' left, lifted almost to the 
height of his breast, holds a lance, the point 
of which shows in front of his face. Only 
the upper part of the body of Priam is visible : 
he is bearded and long-haired: his right hand is lifted implor- 
ingly to Achilles. Behind him stands a naked youthful figure 
with long hair, his left arm bent at the elbow: from analogy 
with the Berlin mirror, we recognize him as llernies. 

The upper left-hand corner of another square is pro-erred, but 
no traces of the design on it. 



Femur. 


It is worthy of remark that all the existing squares of this 
strip represent subjects from the Trojan myths. There may be 
intention in this, but need not necessarily he, as we learn from 
comparison with strip Xo. I. where the designs succeed one 
another with no apparent connection. 

III. ( National Museum, 6002. l>e Bidder. Xo. 35t>). TTuuui: 3. 
This small fragment might very well, from its appearance, come 
from strip Xo. II, but of course we cannot arrive at any certainty 
about it. It is almost 3 cm. long, and equally broad: the little 


7 Cr. Robert, Bdd und Lied, p. 213. A. Schxeider, Dee truUehe Sugenkreis, 
p. 15s. 

6 Cf. t'r KTWANGr, er in HiOnrOehe lied pbduleysche Aufsntzr E. Curtiu- geicid- 
met,Y*. 1*1 ; Oli/rHjiin, IV. p. 103 . 
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e ,lo-e 1 .out backward measure 1 ' 3 mm. Nothing of the design on 
it remains except the traces of a male figure advancing to the 
left. 13v analogy with Olympia, iv. plate oh, 704'. p. 104. we can 
infer it to he a representation of the Thtft <>/ i]« Tripod (<-T. 
Eoseher's Lu'ilou. i, 2. p- 2214). 


IV. (Xational Mu-eum, 0000. l>e liidder !N<>. 350). V e here 

find the lower terminal of one 
of tlie-e strips in the fragment 
given in FiuriiE 4. It is 11 
cm. long, and was originally 7 
cm. broad. It differs from 
those already treated by hav- 
ing a narrow plain strip 
outside the U'lial interlaced 
band, and a further narrow 
edge (4 mm.) which is bent 
entirely backward, not per- 
pendicular to the front sur- 
face, as in the others, but 
folded back against it. The 
marks ot nails on the edge 
show that it. too. was fast- 
ened to a wooden support. 9 
The work on this relief is 
careful, and more like that- 
on Xo. I. 

On the only sipiare remain- 
ing are represented two lions 
seated symmetrically op- 
posite each other. Under it 
is a simple palmetto, and 
the metal is cut away to fol- 
low its outline. On account 
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of the traces on these reliefs of nailing to small pieces of wood 


9 The way they were fa-tened mi i- cleailv -huwn In- one little fragment. It is 
the fragment of a |>:iltn.-tt*- (like Fk.crk 4), 41 cm. long and o cm. broad. The nail 
is still sticking in one of the little lodes on the edge. It is a -mall, very carefully 
rnade -harp bronze pin almost 1 cm. lung and little more than 1 mm. thick ; the 
head is but little larger than the shank. 
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over whose sides tlieir narrow edges were bent, traces here empha- 
sized and also observed bv others, we are forced to believe that 


they were used for covering 
larger objects, most probable 
wooden chests. It seems then 
most natural that the prolonga- 
tion of some of these upright 
strips covered with the reliefs 
formed the feet of the chests. A 
free end. such as the palmettos 
pointing downward, seems not 
to suit this very well, yet it can 
be compared with the customary 
palmettes on the legs of thrones 
and couches \Uinai i. Fmi rti:s 
t> and 7 show two similar frag- 
ments also from the Acropolis 
(National Museum. 00G4. J>e 
Kidder. Xo. -JdS and GbO). which 
evidently come from the same 
or from two similar bronze- 
coverings. The larger measures 
about 14 cm. in length and 7 
cm. in breadth : the smaller is 
about 7 cm. long. Beside the 
twisted border there is a narrow 
plain space, the breadth of 
which, in this case, increases 
downward as well as upward. 
A narrow border here also is 
bent entirely backward ; and, 
since it shows in one place, at 
least, that it and the tront sur- 
face were pierced in the same 
place by a small nail, it is clear 
that its present position (in 
which this border is bent back 
against the reverse side) was the 
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original and intentional one. Two squares are preserved, iden- 
tical in pattern, each having two symmetrical, seated lions. Under 
one of the squares a palmette is developed; above it the metal 
is visibly wider and i-» plain. We must assume a palmette on the 
upper part of the other fragment, and consider the two fragments 
as belonging together, as our drawing shows them, flow much 
is wanting between them we cannot tell. Indeed, one mint con- 
fess that it is not certain that they formed one piece. In fact, 
there is a fragment which came from the collection of the Arclneo- 
logical Society to the Xathmal Museum fXo. 7<st;i3 : I )e Bidder, 

Di'iji'iZiS (It 1(1. SOCiftt 
i( I’rli . (1 . I fjtl m s. X<J, 

71*7 >. that strikingly 
resembles the frag- 
ment with the pal- 
mette. except that 
this palmette is bro- 
ken off. It is alto- 
gether 1:A cm. high, 
and b rounded off at 
the topi in such a man- 
ner that the oblique 
lines of the sides are 
cut by the curved line 
of the ti ip at an ol itnse 
angle. This unor- 
FiuuitK o gallic form cannot, of 

course, have been left 

visible, and there are, in the empty space above the lions, four holes 
tor nails with which at this point another piece was fastened over 
this one. 1 hesc nails had round heads nearly one cm. in diameter, 
and therefore could not have served for fastening the bronze to 
the wood, which, a- we have seen, was done with small tine 
pegs. * hie might suppose that, as here, so also in the Acropolis- 
fragments, the junction ot the two pieces ot bronze was effected 
by a strip of thin metal or other material. 

I'. (.National Mikmiui, dddla. I >e Kidder, Xo. :’>.31). Fmr in: .7. 
Because of the striking representation on this fragment, 1 hat e 
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selected it from the somewhat varying classes of those decorative 
bronze-reliefs which exhibit lateral borders of -imple lines in place 
of interlaced work. Its length is cm. : breadth. 5 i cm. It seems, 
from its workmanship as well as from the absence of the inter- 
laced border, to belong to a later and less careful kind, but its 
damaged state prevents a conclu.-ive opinion. A narrow border 
('ll mm.) seems in this one, again, to have been perpendicular 
to the exterior surface. The remains of the two existing squares 
are not very distinct. In the upper one is a nude figure, stretched 
on the ground. That it is lying down is shown by the posi- 
tion of the left foot, which would not touch the ground, even 
if the square were turned around till the figure assumed a ver- 
tical position. Above the figure are indistinct traces, which 
may be of a bird whose head touches the shoulder of the figure, 
while it' tail would be near his knee (rt\ Allen. JL'ttln </</,»/, „, lgStj. 
p. 88). But we would then be outside the sphere of myth, in 
opposition to what is customary in tlie'e reliefs, for Prometheus, 
whose figure would occur to us, is differently represented. 1 " 
Moreover, the other traces remaining would hardly adapt them- 
selves to this conception. T am therefore inclined, after renewed 
investigation, to think that the object above the reclining man is 
a sphinx. I thought that 1 could recognize on the back of the 
relief, which is less destroyed by rust than the front side, faint 
traces of its head just over the bead of the man. and its shoulders 
with wings bent upward can be conjectured also. The outline, 
which is shown in the illustration and is more plainly visible on 
the back side, would fit this supposition. There are visible the 
hind-quarters of the beast over the knee of the man (its hind- 
paws resting on his legs, 11 its fore-paws on his shoulders') and the 
front line of its breast. This design, more conjectured than seen, 
would correspond with representations like Wiener Yorletjebb’itter , 
1889, plate 9, 8. II. 1 - 

The objection, that a square field would not be filled by this 
design and that it must have contained other standing figures, 
could also be brought against the first attempt at explanation. 

10 Cf. Fcrtwaxuler, Ohnnp'm, tv, p. 102; BCH. 1802. p. 3-31 I IIoI.LKArx). 

11 ]>y a mistake, the^e hind-paws an* not to be seen in our figure. 

12 Of O Jahn, Arch. Betfnitic, p. 117 ; Athm. Miftheilunfjen, 1$79. p. -56 (MlLCH- 
uftFER); J>ethe, Thebnnischr Hehlenhedcr, p. 17 ; J. Ilberg, Sphinx, p. 22. 40. 
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The lower square. I think, represents the slaying of the Mino- 
taur. To the left is a man who seizes the head of his opponent 
with his raised left hand, and this head seems to me to show the 
ear and horn of a beast. It must therefore be the Minotaur 
(compare above p. 352 1 . whom Thesem has seized by the horn 
with his left hand, and threatens with his sword. The limitations 
of the space force us to the conclusion that the Minotaur was 
represented kneeling. 

Athens, lsp-3. Paul AVolters. 
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OVERBECK. + 

Two years ago the answer to the question "M ho is the recognized 
leader in the s< ience ol elasshal nrelurology " would have l.ieen a 
divided one. Some would have answered Heinrich von Brunn, others 
would have named .Johannes < >verheek. In fact, each needed the 
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other tu complete hinwelf: Brunn wa< the intuitive poet of tlie science. 
Overheck the contemplative artist. Their euinl dned talents and energies 

For sucli infoimation concerning the subject of thi>skuch a- d« not lie a\ ithin 
the -ph ere of my own experience I am indebted t>»'thc kindnes* of Gclieimrathm 
Au mute Overheck and to Prolevmr Emil Schmidt, Ph. 1)., her son-in-law. 

o 0 1 
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were required to interpret fully the works of those artists whose eliief 
task it was to put into material terms the conceptions of that array of 
] loots in whom the classic peoples lived. ]!oth men will live lone in 
the grateful memory of classical aivhieologists and art-critics. 

Johannes Adolf Overheck was horn on the 27th of March. l*2h. of 
German parent' in the city of Antwerp. He was horn not only in an 
artist-city hut al-o of an artist family. The great historical painter, 
Johann Friedrich Overheck, was his uncle, and from him lie received 
hi' name. Overheck himself was an artist in his every move and 
phrase and thought: and from his boyhood art was the subject of his 
ambition and of his dreams. 

While lie was yet a < hild ln~ parent- returned to Germany and took 
up their residence at Hamburg. There he received his preparatory 
training at the old historic college of the Juliiinm nm. Graduating in 
T s 4b he entered at the age of nineteen the University of ISonn. The 
great light- in the philological faculty at l!omi at that time were 
Friedrii h Hit -ehl (afterward his colleague in Leipzig j and Friedriili 
Gotfloh \\ eleker. Idle dccpi-t llnprc-sion upon hi- cl i i rooter was 
made hv \\ eleker: and it was that same deep-souled. artistic arohie- 
ologi.'t w ho ga\ c the direction to the young < tveibeek's life-work. In 
whatever he afterward did it wo* the d/.y f / >L nf Wrfrler who did it. 
It wa- not. however, a cou-i ioits hut a natural following of W’eleker. 
tor their souls were clo-ely akin. So thoroughly wa- till- realized hv 
hi- 1-in /oce--i a. even through liis own pronoutned individuality and 
originality, that, although hi- < areer at Tioim wa- a brief one. tliev 
lane alw ays -jioken ot him a- the exponent of the lUmmr Sdiulc. 
The eharai teri-tic ot \\ id' ker - teat liing wa- to bring into their pro] icr 
relation tin- artists and the poets, and to put an end to the annihila- 
tion of the -pilit ol Greek art by pedantic learin dne-s. ( Iverheck’- 
very first jiuhli-ht-i 1 work, that with which at the age of twentv-two 
lie obtained hi- doctor'- degree, wa-. as it were, a declaration of the 
school iii which he proposed to serve: th ri (I etfidii'in riirwimnii ijiiri 
l.i/ili in ilifis iijiiii/nl^ i/iilm I'nnsfi/ t'liti , 

Two years alter his doctorate came his Ifiibilihition — at Bonn, ot’ 
course, i luring hi- two years there the directing iiiilueiice of his oil 
teaeliev still made it-elt felt to some extent: hut he was growing older 
now and his own personality was growing stronger. He wa- no longer 
led by \\ el. ker. nor wa- In- the spokesman of that school alone, nor 
ot an v -el mol. In mvthologie.il things he had already started out alone 
the line- laid down by Karl Ottfried iliiller in hi- I’ruL'i/tnut mi -.niinir 
aiiitindiijHlnlu a Mijthohjijk. In art he early combine' 1 the character- 
i-tic- of both \\ eleker. whose fine judgment was intuitive rather than 
critical, and ot the then rising young Brunn. strictly logical and strictly 
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eritii al at every step. Overherk lays down the principle- of hi- future 
■work ill his J\.n mttirchiu/iutiigche 1 uflaviiyni mi Ami'ldu-a mi (In* ukucb m- 
I.irJit K" n*t in hm mu in Ilium 1 1 Sod (.with which publication he badt fare- 
well to his fiv-t academic position : lie is to work as the lover of art. who 
must first understand ami enjoy betoiv lie may expre— any judgment 
in art matter-, and who. in order to understand a work ot art. niu-t 
have examined it from three points of view : ill hi-loucally. sub- 
jectively. and (>!i technically. 

While still J’rivatdocent in Bonn, Overhoek < ompleted hi- tir-t work 
ot any con-idernhle si/e: Die Bdduxrhe z«ih ihthmlu u mid ti'oiii'fu n 
Hi khtihitiy. which is simply one part of what w a- planned to be a com- 
plete GaHu’ie hcmi'i Inr Blhhn rb . and is an attempt to brim; into their 
proper relations the repre-entations in art of the scene- of Theban and 
Trojan story and the pi< tures or the -amc -i em-s in literature, and to 
have them mutually explain one another. An a< •< ompanying atlas 
•live- in plate-. exi ellently executed for the time, the ltm-t important 
of the monuments mentioned in his text, lint what wa- charac-tc-r- 
i— tii ■ ot its author in all hi- later work i- already clearly -hown in 
thi' : his rare gift of pre-c-mina his material in a clear systematic 
way and of defining sharply what i- of lir-t impoitam e and what is 
secondary. The ma— of new material that has been di-eoveivd -ince 
1 S 51-M. when that book with it- atlas was publi-hrd. ha-, of < our-c. 
left it quite out of date and behind the times. ITclbig'- JTuiiu nmln-.i 
Epo a "u> ihn D,r, hull'll., -H u-hiutu-t ha- grown up in the same field: but 
the plai e that Ovcrbei k"- liook wa- intended to till i- -till unoe< upied 
by any other, and it will probably he the only recognized thing of it- 
kind until l)r. Arthur Schneider, of T.eip/.ia. complete' the reea-ting oi 
it into a new edition or a new work. He has been encaged ill an 
ellort at such a lvem-ion for the la-t ten year- and ha- -o far -ue- 
ceeded in getting out a portion of his pruh'itomi mi thereto. \\ hen more 
will come cannot he guessed : fteiliv tV ymi iun KiiTut. ( >\ erl » i k s term 
as Pri addon at was very short : in h-.-s than two year- after hi- Hnhi- 
litntiou o ame hi- call to Leipzig. Lir-t as i.ilainrdiiuiriin Irom ls.i-' >-■>'>. 
and then a- (irdinurlii' (until hi- death last winter) he occupied the 
chair that had stood \ aeant since Moritz Haupt.t ttto Jahti. and Theodor 
Momm~en in turn hail been called from it. 

Whereas Brunn had been transferred to l!ome. where lie -pent many 
years in re-idciiee at the Institute, and there, a- it were trail-planted 
into new soil, had put down new root- to strengthen his growing great- 
ness. < (verheek's genius, refreshed and in\ igorated by repeated visits 
to Italy, attained its greatness m the academic atmosphere. The 
great desire of his heart — to enjoy a protracted re-idem e in classic- 
lands. a de-ire the fulfilment of which i- to the younger generation of 
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arelneologists an essential to their profession — he never succeeded in 
realizing. He made many visits to Italy, one to Greece. His travels 
were invariably undertaken for a definite purpose connected with lii.s 
scientific work, and he always made the most of them. 

In his pupils the world around joined to celebrate the fortieth 
anniver~arv of Ids prote-sorship in Leipzig, as from a presentiment 
that the jubilee would never come. He was. since the death of 
Drobi-eh and a few other sin-h patriarchs, one of the oldest professors 
there — not in year' of life so much as m years of service. His death 
wa~ not unexpected, and yet. a~ in every case where the end is surely 
approaching, though slowly, the announcement of lii~ death brought 
with it 'omctliina of a 'hock. He had been afflicted with a chronic 
disease of a mild form, and this, though seeming to yield to a season 
of treatment at Karlsbad, had undermined hi' constitution to such an 
extent that he fell an easy victim to an attack of pericarditis and 
passed away oil the eighth of last November. 

Such is in very brief form the outline of his life. His real life, how- 
ever, i' to be read in hi' work. He iva- not only a scholar from the 
beginning, but a- a tea< her he iva- 'till more and 'till greater. His 
natural tiuency and grace of 'poet h and hi' artistic in-tinct gave him 
a pei uliar adaptability for an academic career: he was accounted one 
of the rno't finished orator', if not the most finished orator of the 
r’niviT'itv of Leipzig. His leitures — particularly the cour~e lie 
entitled l'uhi'vivj ihiri’h (hi* uknihmuiJic (Ti/jamim mi \ — Used to be 
atteiidi d and cntliU'ia'tii ally received not only by student' of philo- 
logy and arelueology. but aKo by student' of law. medicine, theology 
and philosophy, until in the latter years the ever-narrowing 'peeiali- 
zation has made such scattering no longer practicable. I have seen it 
stated that among the older teacher' in the ji/hiihi*hi of Saxony 
scan elv a single one-sided philologian could he found — a teacher of 
Latin and Greek who confined hini'elfto tin* language and literature 
of <1 recce and Home and tailed to lead his pupils to at least a general 
comprehension and appreciation of classical perfection' in a rela- 
te! tun*, sculpture and painting, without which the classical training 
would be hut a lrugment of a Iragment. The Saxon iiyiiunuin came to 
he universally thus manned, and that too without his ever having 
served upon a hoard ot examiner' or having brought any direct influ- 
ence to bear upon them. Jt was his peculiar province to interc-t and 
inspire. That was telt in hi- lei ture-ruom. but it tv a- appreciated 
-till better iu hi' 'culinary. Then* hi' amtere dignity and formality 
wore laid aside and his whole genial nature with all its wealth ami 
warmth opened up to hi' cho'cii tew upon m horn he loi iked as intimate 
friends. Interruption ami discussion at any point were invited, and. 
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one coulcl thus explore ad libitum the inexhaustible store-house of his 
knowledge and experience, whether seeking results or methods of 
reaching results. The two-hour sessions were always too short. 

From the beginning it was his endeavor as a scholar and as a 
teacher not only to work for his Fnchf/euoeieu, but also to impart to a 
wider circle the results of his investigations, and to awaken in as many 
as possible the taste and enjoyment of the beautiful as it is expressed 
in classic art. From his first years in Leipzig almost to his last, his 
lectures were not confined to the scientific circles of the university, 
but the pupils in the Academy of Art in Leipzig looked eagerly for- 
ward each year to the summer semester when it was to be their 
pleasure to receive from hb versatile genius a kind of instruction and 
inspiration different from their every-day exercises. And in the 
Kuuftihiiinv her Ft rein, where courses of lectures by university profes- 
sors before a select few were given every winter — a sort of university- 
extension work — ( >vcrl eek was for many years the recognized favorite 
of all. His very first book, pu' fibbed when ho was Docent in Bonn, 
was a descriptive catalogue of the areh.-eological museum in that place, 
that is, in a way, a historical outline for the general study of ancient 
sculpture. It thus formed the model for the more elaborate Ilaustdne 
of Friedrichs, even in its altered form by Welters. Directly popular 
is his exhaustive book on Pompeii — now in its fourth edition. 

The charm of his books, as of his lectures, lies in his keen appre- 
ciation of his subject and the warmth of feeding and the enthusiasm 
with which he pursues it. If Goethe's words be true: Stir tier Enthu- 
siubnuis rt rmaij die 7v mu/ zn crfiimn and nn In aerate n ht’iimfen, then 
there have been few greater teachers of art-hbtorv than Overbeck. 
He always spoke and wrote with a fire of inner conviction and with a 
personal comprehension of the spirit pervading ancient art that could 
not fail to be communicated to his hearers’ souls. One of his funda- 
mental principles was the Hellenic feeling for the beautiful ; it was 
the beautiful that was the vivifying, glorifying element of Greek life. 
And a marble statue was to ins artistic nature not a lifeless subject of 
scientific investigation merely: but it was the end of a living process 
— the growth from the idea, expressed in poetry or not. to its inter- 
pretation by the hand of the master-artist. In him we have a priest 
of the true and the beautiful. All this was enhanced by the brilliance 
of his rhetoric and the clearness and precision with which he dis- 
criminated between the essential and the immaterial, and by his 
keenness in applying familiar principles to what was new and unknown. 

We usually expect— and our expectation seldom deceives us — that, 
as scholars grow old, they fall behind their science and still cling to 
what was truth when they were young. Overbeck was a rare excep- 
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tion. No scientist ever was more ready to surrender a long cherished 
theory than he; none ever kept better pace with the strides his 
youthful science made. He was t’ull v abreast with the most advanced 
methods and researches; and of the many problems, large and small, 
that arose from day to day to block advance, lie solved his full share 
in the numerous essays and articles that have appeared above his 
name. That same spirit of progress, of wide-awake keeping up with 
the times, is most patent in the various editions of his (ieschirhte 
der g r if ch Lichen Phutik. The first edition appeared in ls-37-oS, the 
second in 1ST*', the third in IS, so, and the fourth in 1S93-94, each 
succeeding edition being an entirely different book from the one that 
preceded it. And one who had used the first and was suddenly intro- 
duced to the fourth would scarcely recognize it as the same thing, 
scarcely even in nature and scope. Fur the first was made, as the 
title page declares, ji'ir Kini.-thr mid Kmidjimndi ' ; the fourth (and so 
also the third; has more the stamp of purely scientific purpose. He 
felt that in view of the multiplication of material through the endless 
discoveries of these last decades, in Athens, Olympia, Peraamon, the 
Islands, such a course was absolutely imperative, and he met the 
necessity and undertook the task with a fearlessness and overcame the 
difficulties with a mastery that deserves the highest admiration. And 
scarcely was the first volume of the fourth edition of the Plndil: issued, 
when the French at Delphi and others elsewhere unearthed such an 
array of early sculptures that Overbeck proceeded at once to make 
negotiations tor a fifth edition, on which work was progressing when 
he was suddenly called away. 

The Poiiijifii has had a very similar history. Edition after edition 
was demanded; the fourth was about to be exhausted long ago and 
a fifth was ealled for, which I believe is now nearing completion in 
the hands of August Man. The rapid succession of editions of these 
two works shows how groat a circle of readers Overbeck could reach 
with books that not only arc highly scientific, but also present the 
subject in a manner to reach even the one who reads for entertain- 
ment. In re-editing he was not averse to changing his material, where 
later investigation had cleared up old difficulties. For that reason 
every succeeding edition increased in trustworthiness as authority 
and grew in size, while his unsparing use of the file made more 
delightful his already masterly style. In the preface to the third 
edition of the Pludik he remarks how difficult he found it then to 
make proper and adequate use of tin: new material ; how much harder 
must it have been in the case of the fourth, when that material— at 
least for the archaic period — had been multiplied, and when Ids own 
physical strength and elasticity had so far forsaken him. And that 
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he could thus face all the new problems i debated this way and that), 
find a fitting solution for so many of them and finish a work that 
stands in the high places of archceological research and of art-historv. 
seems to me the most remarkable feature of his whole career. 

In his plans of publication it was hi- aim to follow out Mime com- 
prehensive lines that would advance his branch of science and he of 
constant help to his lellows. This too is attiilmted. whether fairly or 
not. to Welcker’s influence upon him: I doubt it But he that as it 
mav, the JBildv'i eke zuni iluht^rhi u und tein*e/ti u //T tltnkee / >, hi' Selteift- 
oilti/t a ~///‘ GiArliirlih ilfi' Inhlr, .dr,, A /o/.-J />< / ih n t reieehen, and above 
all his Ktinotini/thiihifiin are vast treasure-house — indispensable refer- 
ence-books to every worker in the field- of classical art and mythology 
All Overbeck's hooks were made to meet a real need. The demand 
lor a hook like the Uc^bh/iti ih_e i/rlrihGchui Pht-iik was not lessened 
by the appearance of Brunn's Knuilb <•<// «'/"i hu . Thi • work "f Brunii. 
though epoch-making, was only a 1 and mad< no pretention 

.to he more than this. What was -till wanted was a work that would 
bring togetherin a comprehensive unity both literary and monuim nta! 
material for the construction of a complete history of Greek art. This 
work Overbeek did in the successive editions of tin Hi' tint 

analyses of style, his calm, unbiassed penetration into the form, signi- 
ficance. and technique of the monuments to lie considered, his arrange- 
ment of thorn according to localities as well a- according to schools, 
reduced the history of .sculpture to a system and revealed ill it nr. 
organic connection that had been unseen till then 

The same service he had done for u- in a Hi^tn^p nt Ge'tk P-iirAie,^ 
This superb work he had already lini-hed — almo-t ready for the press 
—when the discoveries on the Ai ropoli- in lSSU-Mi suddenly Turned 
the whole chronology of vase-painting upside down Uverheek waited 
in vain for time in which to revise his manuscript of the part dealing 
with the painted vases, and. as the time was never found, this — in 
literary form at least —most perfect of his works must by his will 
share the fate of all his other unpublished manuscript and he burned. 

As to his method of work, Overbeek aimed by careful, accurate 
description of a work of art to make his impressions clear to himself 
and to others, meeting objections as he went, careful to avoid precon- 
ceived notions hut ready to drop any thing that might be shown tc 
be false. With unwearying diligence he worked up the subject of each 
larger work, publishing, as he went along, a great number of essays and 
monographs, and inviting the sharpest criticism before the results 
should he collected and published together. It is clue to this method 
of procedure that so many of his hooks stand as unassailable authority. 
The piece de resintnnce of his last twentv-five years was his Griechische 
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Kaiiitinyth'jlwjie — that is. the science that has to do with the represen- 
tation in art of the Greek divinities and their myths, llis plan was 
to collect from all possible sources — from public museums, private nai- 
leries. or, when lost, from mere literary mention — all the monuments 
bearing upon the gods of Olympian Greece or of Home, to publish 
them and explain and criticise them. Without some financial assist- 
ance from the outside, such a task, with so many expensive plates, 
Would have heen hopeless Fortunately the «iii7i>iSi7<i> Cultvi- 

niiitutertum backed the project and the work proceeded. Think of the 
courage it must have required to undertake a plan like that, for 
the accomplishment oi which the span of one human life could 
never sulliee. And so the most pretentious of all his work' letnains a 
torso of five bulky volumes with an atlas of as many more, but a 
torso that will be a monument to his enterprise and untiring zeal. 
In it Zell', lleru. Demeter. Kora. Poseidon and Apollo compri'e the 
parts finished. Artemis was progressing finely, blit she with Aphrodite 
is left uncompleted, lc is to be hoped that this exhaustive work will 
be taken up by one or more of the youmier men and carried on toward 
a possible completion. 

Overbcek has lived and labored and taught in a day that, for 
significance and result- 1 , the science of archa-ology may never >ee again. 
The science is but little more than a century old. and the last forty 
years have seen it stride forward from infancy to maturity. In that 
period it lnt'. in every department, been established upon new founda- 
tions, and new sources have been opened, ot which Winckelmann never 
dreamed. In that period of forty years tall i, besides many others of 
less importance i the excavations at ( >lympia. Pergamoii, the Athenian 
acropolis. Delphi, and in the Islands of the Aegean : which placed 
at the world's disposal material that exceeded every thing previously 
known. Hi- nature peculiarly fitted him to take this mass of newlv 
discovered material and work it into the connected history as it had 
already been sketched No sooner were discoveries made than the 
world was Hooded witli .1 mas, of expression of opinions, more or 
less arbitrary explanations or combinations. With an acumen that 
we can only admire but never comprehend he sifted the wheat from 
the chaff, separated that which could he then developed and arranged, 
and east aside or ignored that which could not. 

His good work was, however, not confined to his lectures and his 
books. One of the principal objects of his care and affection was the 
University Museum of Plaster Casts. When lie went to Leipzig, there 
was scarcely a east in the whole Augusteum. Under his fostering care 
it grew to he one ot the best ot its kind — not in the number of pieces 
it contained, but both in its selection and in its arrangement a model 
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for the purposes of instruction and study of the history of Greek and 
Roman sculpture. When I was last with him the greatest burden 
upon his soul was the construction of the new museum building; and 
the labor of seeing that through and then transplanting the old col- 
lection into its new quarters may have had not a little to do with 
hastening the end of his life. 

While he worked with jealous love of his own department, he was 
a man ot broad sympathies and an intensely philanthropic heart. 
He planted also tor the profit of coming generations. The best appre- 
ciated accommodations to the student world in Leipzig are the 
creations of Overheck. Tie founded the I niversity Reading-room 
(die ribulemi.-iln • LesihuUe >. in which any student who is willing to 
pay three marks a semester for the privilege may have immediateaccess 
to upwards of 10.0W) journals, including the best dailies, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly magazines, of science and belle--lettres. The 
fees all go toward the purchase of journals, and, as the membership is 
usually very large, the advantages of this institution can easily be 
appreciated. Another of his measures of pure philanthropy was the 
establishment of the Kranhrnra^r <br Studrnten. The piyment of a 
mark upon matriculation assures any student of medical care, in case 
of need, throughout his time of study He wa~ aUo instrumental in 
providing for the pensioning ot' the subordinate officers and officials 
of the university, as professors' pensions had already been assured. 

The Royal Archaeological Seminary is also his creation, and through 
his efforts it was, as long ago as 1874. made a state institution, the six 
regular members of which are encouraged to good work by receiving 
each semester a definite stipend from the state treasury and whatever 
prizes their virtues may secure besides. 

Of the quality of his published work enough ha< been said. It 
might not be uninteresting to sum up the quantity ; in book-form he 
published the following: 

Katalog des Banner Museum*. 

Gallcric hemischer Jlildicerkt. 

Kun.iliirch ii nliHjixeht 1 ’arlcmmjen im Ansrhlu** an das akndemixche 
Ktinstmuseum in Bonn. 

Pompeii, in scinrn Gehiiuden. AHerthnmem mid hun*ttcentrn dar- 
i/estfllt. 4 editions. 

Geschichtr der griechischen PlnAik. 2 volumes. 4 editions. 

Abhildiingen a us der Gr-'ch. der ge. Pla-Aik. :>nn Grhnnn'h in Vor- 
lesungeu zusammcngeitellt. 

Die archnologUche Stimmbnig der Universitiit Leipzig. 

Die antiken SchriftqueUen zur Geschirhte der hildendrn Knnste hei den 
grieehen. 
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(jnechticke kanstiiiythuloi/it. -3 volumes mid atlas. 

Offent i' Britt an c bt llomitr StadtnUn. 

The Li mi sell t 1 ‘dill bu 11 titujnrten. 

These twenty-two volumes, taking into account only the latest edi- 
tions of those works that have gone through more than one edition, 
aggregate uvero.GdO printed pages with over 1.<KM) illustrations large 
and small. 

To give a list of his contributions to scientific journals would take 
too long: there are nolens than (in titles that I know of, and these 
probably do not exhaust the list, with contents aggregating some 
2.0U0 pages more, with many more illustrations to accompany these. 

Overbeck was not a fast worker. But he was a hard worker, as the 

magnitude and quality of his published work will amply testify. 

His name has gone abroad far beyond the limits of his own science, 

and it means for the history of ancient art all that Liibke's name does 

for the history of later art. and. to those who knew and loved him, 

more. ... , r 

\\ alter Miller. 
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NOTES FROM CORINTH. 


EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN 1895-96. — Professor 
Rufus B. Richardson, director ot‘ the School, wrote from Corinth to 
the Independent of July 2, ’96, concerning the excavation : “Within the 
last week we have discovered the theatre. By taking the old temple 
as our guide, in the belief that it was the one certain landmark of the 
old city, we have been able to locate with considerable probability the 
agora in its immediate vicinity, and give a reasonable name to the old 
temple : but more than all to find the theatre. An hypothesis which 
we may prove in some subsequent year is, that the venerable ruin 
above referred to is the temple of Apollo, which existed in the time of 
Periander, and was probably the principal temple of the city, since he 
made his allies swear fealty to him in that temple. 

Discovery of the Theatre . — “ In the edge of the terrace on which the 
temple stands, and about a hundred rods to the west of it, was a small 
reentrant curve. Beginning well back in the lower terrace we ran a 
deep, broad trench directly up into the hollow. It had to be about 
twenty feet broad at first, in order to reach the requisite depth, and be 
broad enough to reveal anything at the bottom. After many days of 
carrying up the earth in baskets, we had a fine-looking trench. One 
evening we saw, at the upper end of our trench, several stones arranged 
like steps. The next morning we found, at the lower end of the 
trench, other stones similarly arranged, but running obliquely across 
the trench, at an angle with the first line; and the theatre was found. 
We then dug other trenches in various parts of the cavea and found 
other lines of stones, which were, to be sure, not seats, but the founda- 
tions for seats, and several portions of flights of steps much worn by 
feet, all these rows spreading out, like the sticks of a fan, as they pro- 
ceeded upward. The theatre is there ; but most of it lies under ten or 
fifteen feet of earth.' 

Archaic Terracotta Figurines . — “Up at the top of the cavea of this 
theatre we have found a basketful of very archaic terracotta figurines 
ot human shapes, mostly female, and many animals, mostly horses. 
These are probably anathemata from a neighboring temple. Since 
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Pausanias mentions a temple of Athena adjacent to the theatre and a 
temple of Zeus above the theatre, we need not go far to seek for these ; 
the ancient gymnasium, also, is not far off. 

Greek Vase* and Roman Inscrijitioiu . — ‘‘Although our trenches have 
failed to yield conspicuously fine sculpture or a good Greek inscrip- 
tion, they have given us many interesting Roman inscriptions and a 
great many vase- fragments, some of them old Corinthian of great inter- 
est. Perhaps the most interesting find was a prehistoric grave with 
contents consisting of some twenty vases of the oldest Greek type, 
unpainted, but of very interesting forms. 

Statuary and Architectural inhere . — " Of statuary the best piece is a 
group composed of a youthful Dionysos with a Nymph on one side 
and Pan on the other. Only the latter has a head still remaining, but 
the forms are good. In one of our early trenches we found thirty-five 
fragments of Ionic columns from five to eight feet in length. These 
are not very far from the theatre. In some cases we found Doric col- 
umns — protruding from the ground with most inviting look, upright, 
as if they were in eitn — -to be lyne--. fnlni, resting upon nothing but earth. 
But vase-fragments have given us, in one place and another, the sure 
testimony that we were in the right place in our search for Old Corinth. 

“ We have uncovered several houses. In one of these was a fine floor 
and walls of good stucco. We put the house down as belonging to 
the Corinth of the time of Paul.” 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL XKWS. 

Summary or recext Discoveries and Ixvestigatioxs. 


Kvor. r»c«i i*\ge 

ABYSSINIA, 395 EUROPE 424 PALESTINE, .... 413 

ALGERIA, ...... 401 FRANCE 490 RUSSIA, 511 

ARABIA. 4 1 0 GERMANY 505 SICILY, 484 

ASIA MINOR 414 GREAT BRITAIN, ... 513 SPAIN 502 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, . . 506 GREECE, 427 SYRIA 410 

BABYLONIA, 406 GREEK ISLANDS. ... 442 TUNISIA 396 

BELGIUM 503 HOLLAND, 504 TURKESTAN, .... 404 

BULGARIA 50’ ITALY A07 TURKEY, 509 

EGYPT, 373 KRETE, 449 

ELAM, 405 KYPROS 422 


Note — A list of abbreviation? of the titles of -oeietie^ uiul of publication* cited 
in At chtEohttjicul AV//> will l>t* found on the ju^e following the AV/r* 

AFRICA. 

EGYPT. 

LORD CROMER'S REPORT ON THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. — A quar- 
ter of Lord Cromer's annual Blue-book on the affairs of Egypt is tilled 
with matters affecting art and arelneology. A considerable part of the 
Blue-book is occupied with the subject of the preservation of the Arab 
monuments, on which Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole addressed to Lord 
Cromer, at his request, a comprehensive report last year, which is here 
printed in full. Lord Cromer appears to have adopted all Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s recommendations. Antony the measures recommended in Mr. 
Lane-Poole’s report and adopted in principle by Lord Cromer we 
notice the clearing away of the military slaughter-houses and other 
buildings which encumber and desecrate the splendid old mosque of 
Ez Zt'ihir Bey bars : the more scrupulous exclusion of weather and birds 
from the closed mosques: the preparation of detailed descriptions, 
with plans, drawings, and photographs, of such ruins as cannot he at 
present repaired, and may fall before repairs can be begun ; anil the 
expropriation of the shops which “cling like limpets to the facades of 
the mosques ” — hut this last is a question of money and time. Another 
important step has been achieved by Lord Cromer : he has induced 
the Patriarch to place the Coptic monuments under the Commission 
for the Preservation of the Arab Monuments, so that there will he hut 
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one authority watching over all the monument? which Jo not come 
under the Ancient Egyptian department controlled by M. du Morgan. 
The Patriarch " has entered into an engagement that no work of 
restoration shall be undertaken without the consent of two selected 
members of the committee, of whom Herz Bey will, without doubt, 
be one.’’ 

Altogether it looks as if a new era were beginning for the preserva- 
tion of the Mohammedan and Christian monuments of Egypt, and 
Lord Cromer deserves the gratitude of all archaeologists for the manner 
in which he has used his influence on behalf of their most cherished 
hopes. — Athm . April 4. ’OH. 

THE CHURCHES AND MONASTERIES OF EGYPT. — This translation 
issued by the Clarendon Press of the Arabic work attributed to Abu 
Salih, the Armenian, will be welcomed by students of the history of 
Christian Egypt. The translation and many of the notes represent 
the labor of Mr. Basil T. A. Evetts of Trinity College. Oxford, and 
formerly of the British Museum. He has also had the assistance of 
other scholars, such as Alfred ,T. Butler. F.S A., whose work on the 
And eat Coptic Churchta of Efifh>t is our latest and best authority. The 
book is an illustration of the progress of research and of the increase 
of the resources of scholarship for which the present generation is 
noted. The original has been known for a long time, but has only 
now been put to use. — Nation. April 23, Mu. 

THE WORSHIP OF SERAPIS.— The July number of the Scottish 
Review contains an article on Thu Worship of Seen pits by Mr F. Leook, 
in which he seeks to identify the Ptolemaic deity of that name with 
the Babylonian Merodaeh. — JJiblln. Aug, '90. 

MEMPHIS AND mycenae. — Under the foregoing title, Cecil Tonuhas 
published An Ecanii nation of Egyptian ( 'hronolorpj and its application to the 
Early Hi-dory nj Unco. Nvo. pp. x. 72. Price, *1 40. Macmillan A Co , 
New York. This volume may be described as a critical examination 
of the current doctrine that the Mykenaean age in Creece can be fixed 
at or about LIDO n. <■.. on the strength of evidence from Egvptian 
sources. The criticism is altogether destructive criticism, since no 
arguments are brought forward to support the opposing thesis that 
the Mykenaean age immediately preceded the year 700 n. c. The two 
views are not necessarily antagonistic, since the advocates of the early 
date admit that at Mvkenai itself this type of civilization lasted a cen- 
tury longer than the year 700 b. c. The question at issue then is, did 
the Mykenaean type of civilization flourish as early as 1-300 b. e. ? 
This question is one which can hardly be settled in any other way 
than bv reference to Egyptian chronology There certainly seems to 
be evidence that some portion of the Mykenaean age was contem- 
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porary with the xvm dynasty in Egypt < )ne would almost arrive at 
this conviction from reading chapter v of this volume, although the 
purpose of this chapter is to show the insutliciency of the evidence. 
Enough of the evidence, however, is given and more might be added 
of a cumulative character to give a high degree of probability to the 
current view. But. while the Egyptian relationship of the Mykenaean 
monuments appear to us to point to a date considerably earlier than 
TIM) n. e , the chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties is still in the con- 
dition of insufficiently established hypotheses. Into this field Mr. 
Torr plunges with great boldness, bringing to view a large amount of 
evidence from Egptian monuments and inscriptions. His study is 
characterized by painstaking and careful criticism. The result may 
be stated briefly: that the xu dynasty began in about loU.l r>. c. at 
the latest: the xvm dynasty in 1271 R. <\ at the latest: and the xx 
dynasty in about Hint) b. at the latest. It is not denied that earlier 
dates are possible, though the contention is made that earlier dates 
than these cannot be proven. The facts which Mr. Torr has adduced 
for purposes of fixing Egyptian chronology are certainly of a nature 
to throw light upon the periods in question, and to give us ground to 
hope with him that the whole succession of the kings will some clay 
be determined, together with the length of all their reigns, so that 
every event on record will be assignable to a certain date n. r. — A. M. 

GRsECO-EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS OF CLAUDIUS.— M. TlIEolioliK lllCIXACU 
made a communication to the A1BL (March 20) on a Gra'co-Egyp- 
tion papyrus, a fragment of which [published by Wilcken ) is at Berlin, 
and another at the Museum of (Ihizeh. when 1 M. Jouguet. member of 
the French School at Athens, has recently copied it. By combining 
the indications of these two fragments. M. Beinach has been aide to 
restore almost completely the text of the document, which is the 
official report of a criminal audience held by the emperor Claudius, 
assisted by his counsel. The parties in cause arc Herod Agrippa. king 
of the Jews, and the leaders of the antishemitie Alexandrians, Isidores 
and Earn pun. These two persons, condemned to death for crimes 
committed by them under Caligula, sought to gain time by making 
an accusation against Agrippa : hut the emperor shut their mouths 
and ordered them to be led to punishment. The cynicism of their 
replies confirmed the severe judgment expressed by Philo the Jew. — 
RC. 1S!)(), No. 1(3. 

ALEXANDRIAN TOREUTIC.* — Up to the present time the luxury of 

*Theoi>or Sciikeibek Die Alt\candrinit>chr Toreutik. Unfertile hurt yen uber 
die ijnec/ti^rlie Gold ^'hmiedi’kiin^t ini Ptolemaeerreiche. Ectnuf dir Abhandlungen 
der phil. hist. Clause der kuenigl. sarrhs. Gesellsch. tier U itten hclt nfte n , t. XIV. 
Leipzig, Hirzel, 1894. In-4, p. 209, with live plates and 138 vignettes. 
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the Ptolemaic epoch has been known to us only by texts : Egypt, which 
has given us so many treasures, appears to have preserved but few 
relics of the Alexandrian gnldwork and toreutic. It is this which 
explains the fact that the industry of this country under the Greek 
dominion does not yet occupy the place in the history of art to which 
it appears to have a right. In looking at chi Y-il'a »trc, like certain 
pieces among the treasures in silver at Hildesheim and at Bernav. they 
have been generally thought to emanate from the Roman workshops 
of the time of Augustus. M. Sehreiber is the first who has thought 
that they should be attributed to those of Alexandria. This opinion, 
already indicated by him in lsss in :l fine work which we have noticed 
(AVrw. 1888, ii, p. 228). has been developed in the course of the essay 
with whidi we are now occupied. The point of departure of the 
author is a series of five ( Jneco-Egyptian moulds, in serpentine, steatite, 
and limestone, of which he has given good engravings These moulds, 
destined lor the casting of metals, present a great variety of motives 
of which some are strictly Egyptian < crocodiles. Harpocrates, Serapis, 
Bes i : upon some of them may be distinguished hollows for the 
handles of paterae terminating at the lower part in two goose-necks. 
Now. the nni'eums of Europe contain a o msiderable number of paterae, 
the ban lies of which are eh.ira'-terized by two goose-necks exactly like 
those of the Alexandrian moulds. Two of these handles alone, pre- 
served in the Museum of the Vatican, come from Egypt : none arc- 
known to have come from Greece itself, or from Asia Minor : but Italy 
(in particular Pompeii), Gaul. Germany, Britain, the valley of the 
Danube, even Spain, have given many. A> there can be no question 
as to seeking for the origin of these objects in Greece, the only choice 
lies between Italy and Egypt. M. Sehreiber, after having given along 
illustrated catalogue of the goo.-c-neck handles of paterae and applied- 
work of the same style, examines the possibility of attributing the 
creation of these types to the Gra-eo-Roman industry of the time of 
Augustus. He thinks not : he cites, in support of this opinion, the 
passage of I’liny (xx.xm. l-">7j, according to which toreutic had degen- 
erated to such a point that only antique works were sought after. The 
treasures of silve-rwork found in the western part of the Roman Empire 
contain numerous pieces [among the most beautiful specimens ), which 
bear traces of long use and are badly preserved. It does nut follow 
that the production of vases in relict, both in silver and bronze, was 
not very active in the Roman Period They produced much, but thev 
invented nothing. The antique methods were indefinitely copied and 
combined often in a skilful manner, but the types in favor Were not 
the creations of Roman art. Caprices of fashion which caused some- 
times one style to predominate and sometimes another, prove how 
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the industry tvas reduced to mere imitation. Assuredly, the pieces of 
goldwork serving as models were not all ot' Alexandrian provenance, 
and it is even singular that the texts do not mention any Gneco-Egyp- 
tian silver vases, hut the agreement of the moulds discovered in Egypt 
with a very numerous class of handles of paterae is an indication 
which must not be neglected. M. Sehreiber attempts to complete his 
demonstration by showing the Alexandrian-character of the varied and 
ingenious decorations which we admire upon the handles of decorated 
paterae and upon the vases to which the handles have been adapted. 
He has made a point of the resemblance between a group of metal 
vases in relief with others in glazed clay, which are certainly Gneco- 
Alexandrian. on which we read the names of the Egyptian queens of 
the family of the Ptolemies. The analysis of the subjects whi< h dec- 
orate the goose-neck vases, scenes from rustic life, interiors, croups 
taken from the cycles of Dionysos and Eros, aaree perfectly with the 
idea which we have of the character and tendencies of Alexandrian 
art. All this, it is true, is not equivalent to a proof such as would be 
the . denature of a Greek artist irom Egypt on a vase from Pompeii, 
from Bosco Reale or from Bernay. and. however favorable may be the 
impression which the treatise of M Sehreiber leaves, we must recog- 
nize that he has been able to cite only resemblances. One cannot then 
consider the question as solved, but when we consider how much 
imperial Rome has borrowed from the E-xypt of the Ptolemies in the 
way of administration. legislation, literature, and even religion, one is 
tempted to think that the near future w ill show that M. Sehreiber is 
in the right. — Sai.omo.x Reixaut. in R<\ 1S95, No. 4(>. 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS.— On the western hank of the Nile. Medinet 
Halm is disencumbered of the rubbi.-h in which it was buried, and 
stands before us in ail its stately magnificence : while Professor Petrie 
(who has just returned to Europe) has been restoring the topogiaphy 
of ancient Thebes. Air. Quebell, Prof. Petrie's companion, has been 
ehieily occupied in clearing out the tombs among which the Rames- 
seum was built. In one of them he has found the relics of a hitherto 
unknown queen, who seems to have belonged to the xxu dynasty. — 
A. H. Sayce (March 14) in Acad., April 4, '96. The ta-k of clearing 
Medinct ITabu is now (.March 21) practically completed, and very 
stately and magnificent looks the gieat temple of Raineses 111. — Acad.. 
April 11, ’96. 

ABYDOS. — M. Ameliaeat, before the AIBL (May 29). gave an 
account of the excavations which were entrusted to him to be carried 
on in Egypt from November, 1S9~>, to March, lS9(i. M. Amelineau 
has explored, in the necropolis of Abydos, a part not yet excavated by 
Mariette and his successors; comprising six or seven tombs already 
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despoiled by the monks of the vi century, but in which the explorer, 
hv collecting with care the fragmentary objects. has discovered the 
traces of sixteen kings who reigned at a very early epoch, and who 
alreadv used the titles which the Pharaohs were to Use in historic 
times, yet who~e names do not figure on any known list. M. Ameli- 
neau thinks that these Pharaohs lived six to eight thousand years 
j?. r.—EC. lSUC., Mo. do 

ALEXANDRIA. — M. ( 'l.F.IiMo.vr-l 1 axxfai presente 1 to the AIIIL 
(May dll) the impression of an inscription which bears the name of 
king Ptolemy Philadelphos. with a dedication from The.-tnr. son of 
Satvros. This inscription was discovered on the basement of the 
so-called column of Pom pry at Alexandria.— ll< \ lS'.ifi. No. dd 

ASSIUT. — " In the early spring of last year I < becked all the pub- 
lished inscriptions of Assiut. made plans, etc . ot the tomb-.. and copied 
the scenes and inscriptions in three hitherto unpublished tombs 
there. One of the Into r is important. ;is it enables me to connect the 
Heracleopolite family of princes with that of the TTepzctas of the \'IT 
dynasty. ! " — P. E. Ni.wm:i:i;v, in Amd.. June du. 'V n > 

ASSUAN. — "In my last letter I believe I spoke of the inscribed 
granite stones, w Inch hut e been found at Assuan, as altars { AJA. p. <i!l). 
So they are in a sense : but 1 diould have described them more ac< ur- 
atelv had 1 iallc 1 them pedtstals. as they were the bases of bronze 
statues, the holes in which the latter stood being still visible.” — A. 11. 
Savu: ; March 14; in Arad,. April 4. 'yii. , 

DAPHNAI. — The indigenous pottery discotered ;it Puphuai is 
divided into two groups ! Di.wiwj.fi;. .HI. bsUo. p. ad; AD. tr. pi. dl i. 
The most ancient group < ompri-es especially some AIhUi? of Egyptian 
form : the second group, in winch the predominant form is that of the 
nnijih'irii. present' analogies \\ ith the lii/d, i.ii of Caere and the sarco- 
phagi of Klazomenai. M. Pummler believes them to be the product 
of a second Ionian immigration, and thinks that they are not a natural 
development troin tin- first group. On several vases there is the repre- 
sentation of an undraped woman seated astride a large horse and fol- 
lowed by a warrior. This is a new type, the interpretation of which 
is still unknown. — ILL Mari li— April. lSlMj. 

DIOSPOLIS PARVA. — At Halt (Piospolis I’arva) blo< ks of stone 
htive been found in the rubbish mounds near the river with the car- 
touches of Ptolemy X and Hadrian. Ptolemy X must, therefore, have 
restored the temple there. — A. H. Sayce, in Amd., May d, 'yfi. 

ELEPHANTINE.— " While I was at Elephantine with Mr. Wilbour 
we found, built into the wall of the Roman quay, a stone of the age of 
the xix dynasty, with a curious inscription containing the name of 
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Raineses, the prince of the city of the Libyans (Lebu)." — A. II Sayh-: 
(March 14] in Arm].. A prii 4. ’!Mj. 

In the island of Elephantine, on the Nile, near Assuan, Professor A. 
H. Sayee has discovered an inscription of Kliufu-ankh, a contem- 
porary of Cheops, whose granite sarcophagus is now in the Ghizeh 
Museum. The city wall of Elephantine was built over the rock on 
which it is engraved. The history of Elephantine is thus carried back 
to the age of the fourth dynasty. — SST. May !>. ’9<>. 

EL-KAB. — " I spent a week at El-Kale where Mr. Somers Clarke 
and his companions are still hard at work Tie has umovered more 
of the foundations of the late temple-buildings in the ancient city, 
which are com pose 1 ot stones taken from the ruins of the older temples 
which stood there. Among the new inscribed blocks which have thus 
been discovered are three with the name ol Raineses III. who must 
therefore be added to the list of royal builders at El-Kab. ( hie of 
them states that ' hi' majesty gave ordt rs to the governor of Thebes, 
the strategos : ‘ another refers to the chief scribes in the Rolls office. 
Most of my time at El-Kab. however, was pa."ed in copying the Old 
Empire (/rujfit! on the ‘great rc>. k ' near the temple of Amenbphis 
III." — A. H. Sayi r. (Mandi 1 4 > in .hod.. April 4. 'in;. 

Mi'. .T. -T. Tvi.ou has now ready for i-su-e the second part of his great 
work, reproducing the wall-drawings and monuments of El-Kab. in 
Upper Egypt The former volume dealt with the tomb chamber of 
Palieri : the present one will deal with the tomb ot Sebsknekht. in the 
style of the old Empire, and possibly of the llyk'os period. It will 
bo illustrated with eleven colored [dates, and with a [dan and archi- 
tectural details by Mr Somers Clarke The edition is limited to one 
hundred copies — Bil/lin. Aug.. 

CEBELEN. — The fellahin are rapidly destroying the scanty remains 
of the temple at (lebclen under the pretext of digging for and 

by digging up ( I reek papyri and demotic n-bici. which are bought by 
the dealers at Thebes and elsewhere. A' the so-called 'guardian' of 
the antiquities is the chief depredator among them, nothing will soon 
be left of all the interesting monuments which existed at (lebclen a 
few years ago.” — A. II. Sayce ( March 14) in Acad.. April 4. ‘(Mi. 

KOM OMBOS. — -V. IK Sayce writes to the. I nttlmii/ (March 14). 
‘‘Mr. WTlbour and I spent a day in exploring the country on the west 
bank opposite Korn Umbos. Hereon the edgeof the desert we found 
a large ' Kom,’ as large as the island of Philae in circumferem e, and 
consisting entirely of tombs. Two or three of these at the north end 
of the Kom had been opened. They were of the Roman age, the dead 
being buried in terracotta coffins. Another tomb on the east side had 
also been opened and utterly destroyed. This was of a much earlier 
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period, and the entrain e to it had been constructed of that beautiful 
white limestone of which the temples of A I >y < 1 os are built. About 
half a mile to the east of the Korn, in the middle of the cultivated 
land, we came across another smaller Korn, of rectangular shape, with 
a few remains of broken stone and of an encircling wall of burnt brick. 
The Shekh of the rill acre told us that he remembered large blocks of 
stone Ivina upon it which have Iona since been carried away. It is 
evidently the -dte of the temple of Contra-Onibos.’’ 

(March -1) " I forgot in my last letter to mention one of the most 
remarkable scarabs whi< li have ever been met with. The xhttUi- dig- 
gers are busy in the mounds of the old city of Kom Omhos, on the 
north side of the temple, and the other day Mr. J. Ward bought from 
them a fine green sxirab. though much worn, which is in the stvle of 
the xm dynasty. \\ hen I came to look at it. great was niv astonish- 
ment at finding that it w.c inscribed with the words Sni<_Ui A[i(ipi. 
Here, then, we have a record of the Hyksos king, under whom the war 
of independence broke out. continuing the statement' of Manetho and 
the Sallier Papyrus that his rule extended not only over Lower Egypt, 
but over Upper Egypt as well. What i' still more interesting is the 
testimony it bear.' to the accuracy of the Sallier Papyrus, where the 
king is called Ra A/iof/i. Like a good Egyptian, the author of the 
Papyrus has 'ubstituted L‘ i for the heterodox SutiUi. which the scarab 
shows was prefixed to the royal name. — A/'inh'ini/, April 4. 11. '9(5. 

KOM-ER-RESRAS. — "About two miles to the south of Fares ('south 
ot Sibil is i, at a place calh d Kom-er-Jb.sras. is the site of a large h iwn 
and of a temple of rectangular torrn. We cleared away the sand from 
its foundation walls, and i opied the inscriptions with which thev are 
covered. The temple proves to have been built by Domitian, and to 
have been dedicated to I'is in her stellar character. In fact, the wor- 
ship carried on in it seems to have been peculiarly astronomical, as 
the deities mentioned in the text are Ah (the Moon-god i, Sirius, and 
Orion. It is interesting to find this monument of Domitian in Upper 
Egypt, since we know that he was a special patron of Egyptian relig- 
ion. He built a temple to Isis in Rome itself: and at Kom Omhos, 
in the near vicinity of Fares, the chapel, on the south .side of the great 
temple, was erected in his reign. The sanctuary of thetempleat Kom- 
er-Resras measures 12 ft. by Id ft. S in. North of the site of the old 
city is a ruined Coptic monastery, into the walls of which a good many 
stones from the temple have been built.” — A. II. Sayce (March 14) 
in -1 April 4, 

LISHT. — ' "One of the pyramids at Lisht may now be considered 
definitely to have been the tomb of Usertesen I (now in the Ghizeh 
museum). The discovery of the beautiful white limestone statues of 
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that monarch (xn dynasty j made there last year by M. Gautier has 
been followed this winter by the discovery of the finest and most per- 
fect Egyptian altar in existence. It is ot black granite, of very large 
size, and exquisitely sculptured with dedications to the Kn of User- 
te»i*n I. < )ne more addition has thus been made to our knowledge of 
the histi try of the pyramids." — A. H. Say< j: in Aoul.. April 11. May 2. 'bit. 

PHILAE. — "Captain Lyons has ju-t returned to Cairo, having con- 
cluded his excavations at Fliilae. His latest discovery has been that 
of the temple of llar-nez-istef. to the north of Hadrian's chapel Its 
stones hail been carried away to build the Coptic Church of St. Mary. 
This discovery completes the number of temples known to have once 
stood on the bland.— A. II. Say« r in .1 rail.. May 2. 'bn. 

SINAI PENINSULA.— EXPLORATION. — M. -J. de Morgan, director- 
general of the antiquities of Egypt, leit Cairo on April lx on an 
exploring expedition to the Sinai peninsula. This part of the khe- 
dive's territory had not yet been vi-ited by any of the directors of the 
service, and it' scientific ~urvey i- mm-h needed. — Bihl'm, Aug.. ‘b<>. 

A. H. Sayu-: writes from Egypt to the Acinhwii • under date of March 
14, '!)(>i : " Mr. Newberry has lately returned imin an expedition into 

the desert east of Htiia. where, in the Wadi Gadaunneh. about thiity 
miles northeast ot (Juia.he disi overed and eo] led three 8inaitic ;irii/riti," 

TEL EL HAMRAWI.- TEMPLE OF SHISHAK I.—" 1 hi ar that the 
remains of a temple and -tones hearing the name of 8hishak 1 have 
1 >eeii found at Tel el-llamrawi. near the station of ltd' el-Ixhalig. north 
of Mansfiva " — A. H. S \Yi r in .bud.. May 2. 'bit. 

THEBES. — EXPLORATIONS BY PERCY E. NEWBERRY— Mr. X. writes 
from Cano. June 1. ‘bi>: " Fur the pa-t fourteen month' I have been 
living at Thebes, copying certain of the private tomb- tin re and 
making a thorough exploration of the m*. mpoln. with somewhat sur- 
prising result'. From time to time, evu- since I’oeoi ke first explored 
the am ient capital of tin* « ountiy. Egyptologists have been hu~y there: 
and many European siholars. stieh a~ Chainpollion. Uo-cllini. Wil- 
kin-on. hep-ins. Fhers. and Urug-eh Pasha. have .iho-.-n the necro- 
polis a- their centre for investigation- on the wc-tern -Me. Vet it 1 - 
a-toni.-hing to find how little really -v-ti math work h.i- be. n done, 
and how little i- known of perhaps the mo~t intere-uiie and instruc- 
tive j>art of Th el >e-- it- pri\ ate tombs. 1 Hu ing my e x pi .. ration- there 
I have catalogued and da'-itiod nearly 2bu ins' nb. ,1 tomb-, ofwhtch 
perhaps only eighty were previously monied. In no .a-. . I -liould 
mention, have 1 opened out a new tomb the abo\e numb, r merely 
represents those accessible to the public at the beginning of l'-bo. 
Many of the previously unrecorded tomb- contain scenes and inscrip- 
tions of great interest : audit would seem that the reason why they 
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have until now escaped notice is that they are for the most part 
inhabited, and have been for year-, by the frllnhin and antiquity 
dealers of Hourneh. The natives have, as a rule, a great objection to 
their houses being inspected by Furopenn.'. especially the inner apart- 
ments. which are generally occupied by the h-iriiit. and since a govern- 
ment permit has to be obtained for dialing for antiquities, another 
reason has arisen for their dislike to be visited by Europeans. Not 
being allowed to dig in the open, they tunnel in at the back of the 
tombs which they inhabit, til! they come upon others untouched. 
I have myself crawled along many tunnels thus formed i one fora 
distance of at least 2 i»i) yard'! connecting several total is now rilled. 
Doubtless there are many others that have escaped my notice Living 
as I did during the late spring and early summer of last year in the vil- 
lage -of (.lourneh. among our finds the most interesting of the period of 
the xviii dynasty were < I > of the early period of that dynasty, the tomh 
of a steward of Ainenlietep 1. others of important personages oftlie reign 
of Queen Ilat'hep'Ut. ineluding that of one of her c< nVv and another 
of the engineer employed by her to superintend the cutting of the two 
great oheli'ks at Karnak : ( 1 J > of the reign of Thothmes Ilf. the 
ton d>s of: fl'i a Prime of Thebes ; (2) the king's chief steward : (3 > a 
sujierintendeiit of Ins storehouse: '4i his privy seal, and and b) 
that oJlieer's Htil.-ih : i 7 > a superintendent of the countries of the north: 
16' an unrecorded mir of this reign; and Hu the king's chief herald 
and scribe of the 'oldicr~ : fill,) oftlie sun ceding reigns of this great 
dynasty, the tombs of: ilia Prince of Thebe ' : 1 2) a superintendent of 
the garden of the temple of Amen : i 3 ' a " cabinet ’’ iiiinister. and i 4 ' 
a chief of the police under Amenhotep 11: i > a privy seal, ib) rcJr. 
and ' 7 i Prince of the Fayum. under Thothmes IV: and 16 , a steward 
ot the king in Thebes under Amenliotep ill. 

" During my -tay at Thebes [ also made a complete copy of the 
great tomb of Kekhmara. a task which occupied some six months’ 
hard \\ ork oil ladders and hy candle light This 1 hope to publish 
next winter or spring." — Ann!.. .June 20. 'bn. 

KARNAK. — A. 1 T. S.vvi i. writes to tin - , I niih'iini from Kgypt i March 11): 
'■ M. Li.i.iiaix has ju't linishcd his winter’s work at Karnak. and has 
returned to Cairo. Nothing could have been better or more skilfullv 
done: and. considering the diifteulty and magnitude of his task, it h.i' 
been performed in a wonderfully short spare of time and at a wonder- 
lullv small outlay. I he walls and columns have been cleared of earth 
almost to their foundations, and have 1 iceii effeetivel v repaired, restored, 
and made thoroughly secure. The change elicited in the great ilall 
of Columns is magical. The walls and pillars have been almost 
doubled in height, and one feels, as one walks among them, that ‘there 
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were giants in those days.’ An avenue of sphinxes has been found, 
leading westward to a stone quay. on the walls of which are a number 
of inscriptions, important from an historical point of view. One of 
them, for instance, is dated in the thirty-ninth year of Jjhi.-liak III. 
which will require a revision of our chronology of the period: and 
another contains a new cartouche. Among the hieroglyphic texts is 
a faintly-traced Pbunhian 'jmjfitti in which occurs the wool KhiquAi. 

M Legrain has farther discovered a con-ideiuble number of inscrip- 
tions — mostly fragmentary — and the remains of a chapel of Sluji-in- 
Ajit. "the royal daughter of I'ninLh!.' 

•’ Mis- Bknsox's excavation- in the temple of Mut at Karnak have 
yielded a number of valuable monument', one of the nm-t intere-tme 
of which i- a line statue in < lebel-Ahmar marble, in a perfect state of 
preservation, of Sex-Mux. the architect of Her el-Llahari and the tem- 
ple of Mut itself. He aho state- that he superintended the < on-mic- 
tion of certain building- in the temples of Karnak ami Luxor, and wa~ 
overseer of the granary of Amon. The inscription on the statue i- 
longcr and more important than that on the -tatuc of the same indi- 
vidual which is now in the museum of Berlin. 1 may add that his 
walking-stick, with In- name upon it. is in the hands of the (Arman 
consul here in Luxor. 

" Besidesthestatue of Seu-Mut. Mi— Benson ha- found another large 
and well-preserved statue tin whit* lime-totic ■ of a certain B\k-ki;- 
Kho.n-u. as well as portion- of a frieze on which the Ethiopian king 
Piankhi gave a detailed in i omit of the ships lie captured from tile 
prince- of the North, of their precise -i/c. and of the spoil he obtained 
with them. (In one of the tragiuents is a picture of • the great -hip of 
Sais " (which -ccm- to have been about >o feet in length > as well as of 
Tef-nekht, the Saite prince (’lose to the Piankhi fragment- is a block 
of granite with the cartouches ol Tut-ankh-Amon. 

A. II. Savce writes from Egypt, under date of March 21: ".Tu-t 
before I left Luxor the excavator- m the temple of Mut brought 
to light another stone belonging to the frieze of Piankhi, with the 
representation of another of the -hips he had taken from the princes 
of the north. The frieze shows that Piankhi nm-t have exercised hi- 
power sufficiently long in Thebes to have been able to work at Karnak. 

t March 21 ) : "Tile in-criptions engraved oil the newly-discovered 
quay at Karnak arc record- of the height of ll.'ipi. the Nile, in C.u h of 
the years in which they are dated, and consequently they arc not only 
important to the hi-tornm, hut al-o of considerable value to the 
modern Inspectors of Irrigation. They belong almost entirely to the 
xxii. xxiii, xxv, and xxvi dynasties, and among them is the car- 
touche of an unknown king. In one record the fifth and sixth vear- 
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of (Jueen Karoama. the wife ofShishak I. seem to be associated with 
the eighth year of (Korkon II. 

"Within the we-t court of thecreat temple of Karnak. on the north 
side and a little to the east of the > Impel or Seti TI. has been uncovered 
a ruined angle of wall, on which are thirty-two names of places in 
Pale-tine captured hv Thotluiies III. They agree tor the nm-t part 
with the well-known Palestine list ol that king, except that the arrange- 
ment ot the names i- -omewhat diflel'ent. We find, however. Shu-h- 
khen instead of A-hudikhen. and in Sheme.'h-atum the ideograph of 
tile >un i- attache 1 to the word Sheniesh. while Hard appear- to be 
written Ilar-Hor. — Am'!.. April 4. 11. Hii. 

LUXOR. — Prot. Sayre ante- '.March 41 i: "A large green scarab 
was also offered fur -air at Luxor, on which were the two cartouche.' of 
' Piankhi " and ’Taharka' -ide by ddewitli the titles 'Son of the Sun' 
on the lett. and ‘ Kina of Upper and Lower Egypt ' on the right. Thi- 
Piankhi, howe\ er who thus appear- a- a co-regent with Tirhakah. was 
not the -anie a - tin - Piankhi of the frieze ot the temple of Mut at Karnak 
and i' prohahlv to he ideiititied with Prof. Wiedemann'' Piankhi III. 

" < >ne of tin- .leah r> at Luxor lm- an alaha-tei va.-e. hiokeu and 
mended in ancient time', on which are engraved the winged vulture, 
and below it the in-' riptioii: 'The I huu.~ who unite s in peaeethe two 
land', the . 'on of the Sun. Teta.’ Another dealer ha.- a curious Greek 
-epuh lira! iii'd iptioii of the late liomaii ace from Eniient. in which 
it i- -aid oi a i i-rtain Kuli!'.'. the son ot Andromakho- : ovkct eyw yap 

yrn fi€\n$ t/'J'iimt nrr,c yvuuKos TruTfja yaf) // <iT€Knotrz 01 0 € y<tf> toKan ov 
l! L\f)f)l TTtOjnll. . 1 f'l'l . April ll, 1H>. 

MEMNONIA. — PROFESSOR PETRIE'S REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS-— 
Although Tliehr- has been so releiitle—lv ])lunderecl forages past, and 
e-neriidly by the .mti'juity-hunters of this century, yet it has yielded 
many fredi n-Milt- to the work of the Egvptian Researeh Account and 
my own privatt work thi- -e.isoii * >n one of the be-t-kiiown ]iart — 
the ile-i-rt-tront on eirlmr side of the Raiiws-cum -lour temple— itos 
have been explored which were plate untouehed In-fore: and 'even 
temples in all have been i ompletdy cleared We see. therefore, how 
mm h yet remain- to he done by sy'teinatie research ill e\en the best 
knowui and nio-t obviou- -ito. Taken in hi-torical order, the follow- 
ing re.-ults have rewarded <mr work : 

xii ili/iitiAi /. — A line tomb ot a prie-t. Selmtepahra. underlies the 
brick callerie- ot the Ratne— t-uin. It had been entirelv plundered 
and re-used, hut tlm brick pas-auo leading to it i- lined with paintum- 
in eond condition, lie— e have been eompletelv copied in full-size 
• oloured fai-imile by .Mi— Pirie. and are valuable a- being the only 
example of puintinu of this am at Thebe-. 
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xvru ili/niiAii. — The funeral temple of Anienhutep 11 was dis- 
covered north of the Hamesseum. Some larae hriek tombs — one of a 
prie-t. Tahutinefer — stood on the rise of fork : on these Amenliotep 11 
huilt hi- temple. Amenliotep II [ altered it. adding a < olonnade in 
front, the foundations of whl-h aie of hi- arandi ither'- sculptur-: 
and thus it was a iapted for i'lim-e— Satame.i _ I'm- fed mio d.-u-e, 
and was oreupied as a - -honl for vottni sculptor-. who— _• fi d piece- 
rein tine 1. In the xxm dvna-t\ a are.it hi iek tomb. wall wall-, was 

built over it. The piiinit and interpenetration of the biulbnu of all 

the-o periods, of whieh but a -mall amount remain-, made tin- a i on- 
TU-ed -ite ( It the first temple we have foundation deoo-it- of Amcn- 
hotep 11. and a line seated aramte -tattle oi hi-, n diappdv lieadle— . 
Mam tlio i- hi illiantly vindicated He a--.au- twenty— lx year- to 1 1 1 i - 
kina, but as no monumental duti - were abm. live yen'-, tic -holt 
ehroiioloaists -eoi ned him. A wine jar. lion e\ er. lio.ir- the mine nf 
the kma. and is dated in the twenty— ixtli year 

The funeral temple of Tahutmes IV wa- found -outh of the 
Ilamesseiim. Thi- had been a very tine budduu. the areat i oiirt 
havina' a triple colonnade at the -i-h -. and tin portico In ma a double 
colonnade It wa- completely destroyed by leinn— u 11. only the 
1 Uses of -on i e column- and a .uv hiunlai .on- rein. lining The 

foundation deposit- were all thrown out. and tli ■ ; u-Ti'oid -tone 
which had covered one of them wa- totiud m the Uaiin—eum : the 
bni k- were also u-ed in that later temple. soinr 'i.ta"n'nt- of i olo— i 
of limestone were found, iin-ludina tin- lowi r halt o ih ■ kina'- face, 
below the temple wa- a l.irae n-it-d t unh, em.d .. in a ma— of 
burial-, whieh from their po-ition weie < ontempoi am with the temple. 
A collection of i ialitv -killl-. all oi ..no aae ami rank in life, were 
thence -eetired : they vary much in form, fhe areat temple oi Amen- 
liotep 111 behind the coin— 1 Was not include l ill illy perm i s-ioli : but 
1 found more -eulpture- of it than could probably bo obt.uue l on it- 
actual -ite MeVeiiptah bad rnthle-sl v looted it oi e\ ei ytlmia movable 
to build hi- temple behind it : and hioken-up -tattle-, -plnnxe-. tahiet-. 
etc., were thrown into the foundation- to -npport the wall- huilt ot 
the title hloek-, whii h were turned round and re awed We tint- 
found that an avenue of eol.. — al i.u-kal- had led to the wnipli . e.-u h 
with a -tat tic of the kina between the paw -. and re-tin a < *n an in-enhed 
lia-i 1 tuth a eorniee • they were thu- exactly unaloaoit- to the tam- 
avi'iiue- of Kuril. ik. Of-tatuary there wen- piece- of a eolo— al armip 
of Amen and Amenliotep. and of a -plnnx wlio-e head wa- li\e teet 
aero—. 1 ie-ide smaller -phiu \e-, all in hard lime-tone. 1 wo -tele- are 
now removed to tile (dn/.eh Mu-euill. 1 >ne of Ume-tolh'. over -ix feet 
liiuh, -how- the kina olferinu to Amen, and a double -cone ot the kina 
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in a cliaric>t driving over a group of the northern nation-, and again 
over a group of southerners. The work of thi- i- very tine, and tin' 
composition unique. The other -tele i- the large-t known in granite, 
and of magnificent poli-li : it i- in ft. M in. high and ft. 4 in. wide, 
with a scene of the king ottering, and an in-eription of thirty-one long 
line- helow. concerning the olieritu- to Amen. Thi- wa- largely erased 
by Akenhaten. and re-engraved by Scti I. who added a line recording 
hi- restoration. 

Arnenhotep III al-o rebuilt the -mall temple of I’azmes, a- we found 
a ring of the king under tin.- great door— ill. Probably of thi- date i- 
the bu-t of an exi jui-ite statue of a queen. in hard lime-tone, found in 
a -mall chapel behind the temple or Arnenhotep II. 

xix ihtHiiAii . — Tire funeral temple of Rames-u TI. -o familial' a- the 
Paine— eum. would perliap- be thought well known enough: hut a 
great work remained to be done there in clearing all the brick galleries 
around it. Thi- ha- been the spe< ial affair of the Egyptian Re-eareh 
Account, and Mr. (jnibell ha- had it in hand the whole -ea-on. The 
foundation-deposit - of the tern pie were di -cove red. and great quantities 
ot o-traka. etc., ot the -a me date . Pe-iih - the-e the gallerie- yielded 
dozens of burials of the wm dynasty, having been much divided into 
funeral ' hapel- at that age. These were plundered anciently: hut 
nnu h valual le material ha- hr-en obtained, the eartoimage- giving 
many geiiealogie- of royal relative-. The front court of the temple 
proves to have had < >- i rid e coin — i along the sides of it: and the con- 
struction of the whole temple and building- around it is being com- 
pletely planned. An earlier building ha- -tood here, apparently ; for 
in the a.\i- of the court, at a very low level, a drum of a column of 
earlier work wa- found m -//a. The whole -ite behind thi- had hecn 
ti-cd for a cemetery before the temple wa- built 

1 he funeral temple ot Afereiiptah ha- been often attributed to 
Arnenhotep 111. owing to all the mateiial having been plundered from 
the temple ot the eolo— i Some work remains o| the later king; a 
large -lab indicates a Sudan war by a proce— ion of negro ,-oldiers : the 
upper half of a eolo-sal -tatue in black granite has pre-erved for us 
the finest portrait of Mereiiptah. with the feature.- quite intai t : and the 
great hlack granite stele of Arnenhotep III wa- built in. with its face 
ill a wall, and carted on the back with a -eene of oih nug, and an 
inscription of twenty-eight long line-: altogether this stele hears about 
Iji k ii i hieroglyphs. 

The foundation- of the funeral temple of Uueen Tau.-ert were dis- 
covered. with extensive deposits, in the sand. Five hundred scarabs 
and plaques, and twelve hundred objects of ottering, all in coloured 
glaze pottery, were found in this one site. The form of the name i- 
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new ; but as the historical evidences show that it must belong to the 
age of this queen, and the cartouche can he read as hers i beneath its 
forced imitation of Rames'U II >. we can hardly refuse to see in this 
her temple begun before her marriage. 

The similar foundations of Saptah's temple, with similar deposits 
but poorer in quality, were also found. No trace of Tausert occurred 
here: but each deposit contained a slab with the cartouches of the 
king, and another i\ith the name of the chancellor J!ai. andal-o rings 
and cartouche' of Bai. 

Of later times Ramp~su III had rebuilt part of the Ihunes^eum gal- 
leries; chapels were arranged in them in the xxn-xxm dynasty, of 
which many pieces of wall-painting remain, and much cartonuage, 
bead work, thousands of ii'habtis. and a great alabaster pan inscribed 
for a royal grand-daughter. were obtained. A prominent bit of brick 
wall standing high on the south of the R.unesseum was part of a large 
tomh, which proves To belong to Khonsuardus. eliief goldsmith of the 
temple of Amen in the xxv dynasty. 

Though all the royal monuments go by agreement to Cairo, yet 
there is an encouraging amount of material to come to England, which 
will probably he exhibited at University College in July. The good 
results tlui' obtained in history l>y the re< overy of these temple', and 
especially by the great inscription of Merenptah. should encourage the 
public to forward such enterprise, especially when directed to small 
site's of importance like those worked this year. The whole cost of 
these discoveries is under a thousand pounds, whu h will be mostly 
covered by the value of the ohje< t~ secured for our museums. I hope 
to see the Research Account enabled this year to extend its work by 
taking up some of the students now waiting to find scope for such 
labours. 

1 should add that, partly assisted by the Research Account. Miss 
Paget and Mis' Pirie have made a full-sized facsimile of the important 
tomb of Ptah-liotep at Sakkara. be~ide copies of parts of the tombs of 
Mera and Tii. which show the games similar to those of l’tah-hotep. 
Miss Pirie has also been copying paintings and sculptures from the 
excavations, which could not he brought to England. There is a wide 
field for accurate copyists in securing the knowledge of the paintings, 
which are all too rapidly perishing in Egypt. — \Y. M. Fi.ixnri:' Pi.tliie, 
in Acad.. April 11. '‘-M3. 

A. II. Sayi e writes from Cairo i April lSn Prof. Flinders Petrie, in 
his letter to the .-[ouhmij of April 11. notices that one of the temples 
discovered by him this winter must have been built by Queen Ta- 
Usert. the last sovereign at the xix dynasty, though "the form of the 
name is new.’" That lie is right in the identification is made clear by 
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some -rural >s published l>y Dorow and Klaproth from Palin's Collection 
(CoHu'fiuu iP Aiitiijiiiti'* ijiji>lii mics, Paris. pi xxvii. Xus. 14 ( 4.’>. 

1494. and 14P7, which mad [A rt-^nteii-u-Mat. So long as Ta-T -ert 
reigned alone, like Pluthepsii. she adopted the style of a male sov- 
ereign. and her oaitouehe was an ordingly assimilated to that of 
Raineses II. — Ac cl . May 4. ‘9U. 

MEMNONIA. — TEMPLE AND INSCRIPTION OF M EREN PTAH.— Ill the 
Coittein/ioi'tirii Ma.ii w of May. 1 s'.iij , pp 917-47 h Professor Flinders 
Petrie gives a full aiiount with translation by Mr (iritlitli of the 
inscription of Merenptah i n. i l’Jin.i found in the excavation of this 
king's sepulchral temple at Thebe- It is especially important as being 
the first mention of the Israelites on monuments discovered in Egvpt 
This insi ription mentions •• the people of Ysiraalf and re on 1- their 
defeat hy king Merenptah. the soil of Rumo'es the meat. I’rn lessor 
Petrie thus deserihe' the excavation : •• Last l>i e< ml er. on my arriv- 

ing in Egypt. M. de Morgan, the Dire' tor or the Department of Antii[- 
uitie'. most cordially agreed to my 1 icing permitted to excavate an 
important district at Thebes. i ontnining most of the Loyal funerary 
temples. Three months or excavation in this ground brought to light 
the sites of four royal temple' hitherto pnile unknown — those of 
Ameiihotep 11. Tahutines IT. Tausert. and Saptali. dating from about 
l-lbn to 1 ] di l ii, ... another temple was identified as belonging to 
Merenptah: and two others already known— of Iimnes and Ilame-es 
the ( iri at- -were fully explored and lie.-h result- obtained. With six 
of these temples we are not here enneerned : hut that of Merenptah 
contained the historical pn/c oi the year. . . . W’heieas Ins grand- 
father. Seti I. had piously restored the monuments and edited the 
in-i ription-- of past kings, Merenptah wilfully destroyed and defaced 
the most beautiful s'-ulpturi * for the sake of the rudest commemora- 
tion of him-elf. Thu- we iind that when he required to build his 
funereal temple fas ev ry king did. in order that hi~ hi. or double, 
should be worshipped bi-tore as well as alter his death c lie -et it ju-t 
behind one .it the tno-t exten-ive and magnificent buildings then 
standing, and proceeded to destroy that building lor material. 

" Aniciihotep 11 T labout 1 ini) l; i i. who wa-. per'cip-. the mo-t 
.sumptuous ot Egyptian moiiareh'. had lelt a glorious inoiiiinieiit for 
hi- limeral temple, the onlv -s i 1 1 of which llsiiallv seen i- the pair of 
Colo-Sl. so celebrated as the Colossi of the plain of Thebes. These 
stood bt fuiv the i ntranee. and far behind them stretched court- and 
hall-, the beauty and size of which we can imagine from the contem- 
porary temple of Luxor. Most liiilliaut statuary adorned the struc- 
ture. and an avenue of immense j ai kals — the -a. red animal ot the god 
ot tile dead — -led lip to the entrance, like the ram-, each guarding a 
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statue of the kins, in the avenues of Karnak. All this wa' standing 
intact when the ruthless Meivnptah ea-t enviou- eyes on the material, 
The statues were first snui'lied to [lieees. and laid down for the founda- 
tions of his tenijde. every port.il tie block of -culpture "'as < arried a" ay 
to ruin : sphinx.-' were broken up. or 1 nil in pairs, head to tail, under 
a column : a stele win trimmed down to an under another oilumii: 
enorinoU' hloeks were taken and laid hue down lor the foundations 
of walls, their brilliant seulpture — as fresh a- when first utt — Ivinu 
now visible below them: the jackal' of the avoiun and theii h.i'.-' 
"ere split into dice'. and laid down in the ui'ound. In every direc- 
tion it i~ only too plain that the ureat temple wa~ < onipletelv .-hared 
of all that was portable, to f >rm the f. .tin data ms .■ 'the new one : while 
the "alls were built o the mv.lt h!o k' of Aim uiiotep’s llla-oUiy. and 
the hriek 'tore-eham i ief' -how hi~ -tamp on the mud i ri k- 

“ For a uiv.it amount ot hi~ r- buiou- I .-in-ia- t:.m-. Ameiihotep HI 
had selected a splemhd slab ot 1.1. n k 'Venire. j-iin-tiated with <|U ;rt/. 
veins. It stood 1 • * leet •’> ill lies Inch and b t 4 inches wide, while 
its thii kness of 13 in. he~ of -ueli a Touch material pivvi nl< d it- -Ul- 
terinu from a mere fall. It n the hum -t stele of luueou- l-m-U known, 
and was polished like ula-- on it- evpii-itrly Hat are- '1'lie ieh_i"Us 
chance of Ameiihotep IV led to Ins elU'inc the riuiir. - m tiie cod 
Amen, and nearly all the in-, i iption. liur Set i 1 pioii-ly r.-eiiura' . d 
both the scene and iii'eription, and added that the •re~tor.ir : on of the 
monument' wn' made bv .1 Lmi-iii ■ .''el i . ior 1 1 i Ini In r A nn-u 

This liobh bio. k IMereiiptah 'tole and i'e-U' 1 'd : the fa e oi' it n.;- -u 
into a wall, and the i >a. k of n t Ini' 'how n w a- < nura \ .-d with a ein 
and a hmu hi'toneal inscription <>t M. veiiptah It w is aitei wards 
overthrown on the de-trneti. m oi' his temple, and lay tl.it on the uroimd 
without any damaue hut one small . li'.p The aniotnit of nm lipiimi 
on it i' almost without pre. edenl One 'id. alone contain- manly 
twice a' nnieh a- ihe enormous 'tele of s.md'tone 'iill lvinu in the 
temple oi Ameiihotep. and both side' tou.ther . oiitaui ahoui fiouii 
'lull'. The .onditioiiol it i' | h ‘V ie. t : not a uncle -lull is deia. ed or 
injured: the ». eiie- are complete, tile an e~ of the tiuui'e' a' ti'e'h as 
when i ut. and the ] >.i i nt i i iu on tin seem ol M. reiiptah i' a~ I - ri u 1 i t as 
if laid on y.-sterda v." 

The illsel ipt loll — a Iter el 111 111 era t illu the \ '.elorn-' of Melvnptall o\ er 
tlie land of Z'thi i l’ho-nieia i. the 1 , Max vi - of N A frien 

and I.ihii i 1, ihum) pie— end- with tin p:i"aue in w h’eli the 1-iael- 

itc' are mentioned ilnis : ' l For the sim of Kuypt Ini' wrouuht 1 1 1 i - 
chance: he vat' born as the kited meaii' of revenuiuu it. the kiipu 
M ereii ptah Chiefs bend down, say inu ’ IV.n-t- to thee ' : not one of l lie 
nine hows r.ii'e- his head. Vanquished are theTahennu i N Atiieaii'i: 
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tin.- Kliita (Hittite?) are quieted ; ravaged is Pa-kanana (Kanun) with 
all violence : taken i? Askadni f Askelon? I : seized is Kazmel; \ cnu 
(Yanoli 1 of the Svrians is made as though it had not existed: thi peo- 
ple ut 1 bird'll is ^[ttiih d, it In Ah no ■-./ 1 d ‘ Syria has become as widows ot 
the land of Egypt : all lands together are in peace. Every one that 
-was a marauder hath heen subdued by the king Merenptah who gives 
life like the ?un every day.” 

Professor Petrie m insiders five different possible historic views of 
this spoiling "of the people of Ysiraal: ' itn the oppression ot the 
Israelite? in Egypt : t h i an invasion of Palestine after the Exodus : (c) 
its application to a remnant of the Israelites in Palestine who did not 
go down into Egypt: lh as applying to a part of the Israelites in 
Egypt who may have returned into Canaan soon after the famine: 

1 1 i as applying to a portion of the Israelites who may have entered 
Palestine din- tlv at the time of the Exodus. Professor Petrie favor? 
hypothe?i~ <• or d. 

Profc"or \Y. M \x Mn.ua: Mn the X. Y. Imh pimh nt of July 9. ’9b) 
ili'cU'Ses the historic implications of the hymn as a fleeting the date 
of the Exodu? of the Israelite? : and gives the following translation of 
thi? [ja'-age in the hymn : 

"The chief? lie pm?tr.ite uttering • Slnili'uu ’ [written Am-l-nin : this 
( 'anaanitish word may signify here 'peace, salute,' as well as 
' mercy ’]. 

Not one i? raising his head among the nine [a mythical number] bar- 
barian nation?. 

Plundered i? Libya fjelnmi). 

The IIlttlTe? kee]) peace : 

Captured i? the Canaan [widest ~ense. i. i .. Syrian coast] for all [its] 
wiekednes?. 

Led away i? A'hkelon ( .1 w/e-rc-M. Spiegelherg rt'-ni). 

Caught i? < huer i (}n-:n-ru j. 

Pi n a 1 1 m [near the northern t’ri >n tier of Palestine] has been annihilated. 
f*i'tiil /c/> hri: n fni‘ii out iiithiuit [mt// :/c>/‘t] ntlshont. 

P.ile'tine ha? become a widow [/. i.. helples?, feeble; a paranomasia 
between Kha-m. 'Palestine.’ and kin ret, ' widow’] for Egypt. 

All land? together, they arc in peace. 

Any stranger who appear? [lit. whosoever tramp? abroad]. 

He i? subjected by the king Hum In ti /i-ln r-nn it. the son of the Sun. 
Merenptah,’’ etc. 

Prof. Sayi i: write? from Cairo, under the date of Mav 4 : " Petrie’s 

Stela has arrived at the Mu?eum, and it turn? out that mv reading of 
the important pas?agc i? right, and his and Spiegelherg ’s are wrong. 
The campaign of Merenptah was in the south of Palestine, where he 
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received the trihute of A-hkelon : and his reference to the Israelites is 
the Pharaoh"' version of the Eso<lu*. Spiegelberg ha- now found the 
inline of the Israelites in another of M eren ptah s inscriptions, where it 
has hitherto been overlooked/’ — Amrl . Mav IB, "UB. 

M EM NON I A. — DEI R-EL-BAHARI : TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATSHEPSU. — 
r.M<pT-:.\Lss of clan and -tyi.k. — The student of Egyptian art. and 
especially of Egyptian architecture. ha- now at his disposal on the 
spot every facility for the study of a monument unique among all 
those preserved to u- in the Valley of the Nile. The temple of Deir 
el Baliari is completely cleared, and is now free from the la-t of the 
rubbish mounds which last year still encumbered its enclosure wall 
on the south. 

This great work has extended over nearly three winters, and has 
occupied did working days. The temple of Ilat'hep'ii now presents 
a striking sight to the traveller approaching from (doornail along the 
old central avenue, or on the flank from the Ihunes-eum. The proto- 
Tloric columns give one the impress-ion of a Greek temple; and the 
■white limestone of which they are made, though by no mean- to be 
compared to white marble, contributes to that illu-ion. 

Even the casual vi-itor i- immediately struck by the fact that this 
temple is unlike any other, both in plan and in the details of -tyle 
adopted in it- construction by the architect. Sonmut. There i- no 
other Egyptian temple known to u- which is built on a ri-iug succc— 
sion of platforms: and we are therefore without comparison- for our 
guidance in seeking to ascertain how the architect was Ed to the adop- 
tion of this scheme. To -onie extent it may have been suggested to 
him by the nature of the site at his dispo-al. by the huge step- in 
which the nock of the foundations dost ends to the plain. What wa- 
the distinctive use of each of the three platforms on which the temple 
was 1 milt '? Our excavations have proved that the lowest platform was 
treated as the garden, or rather the orchard, of the temple, and that 
the trees planted in it were artificially watered. But the central and 
most extensive of the platforms, on the one side abutting against the 
( tills, and on the other supported by a decorated retaining wall, seems 
to have been a clear space, and may perhaps he considered as corre- 
sponding to the spacious colonnaded courts preceding the sanctuaries 
in temples of hotli Pharaohs and Ptolemies. Neither have we any 
certaint v as to the propose) 1 u-cofthe four unfini-hed chamber- open- 
ing on to the colonnade on the northern -hie of the middle platform. 
Like the lateral chambers at Penderah and Ed lu. they may have been 
intended as storerooms fur the incense and sacred oils, the garments 
and numerous utensils necessary to performing the various rite- of the 
complicated Egyptian ritual. Or, like the court of the altar of Har- 
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makhis. thev may ha\ e been sanctuaries dedicated to the cult of divin- 
ities mure especially worshipped in other parts of Egypt. But the 
more plan-idle supposition is that they were meant to he funerary 
chapel.- tor members of the queen'- family. 

The ahove may serve as examples of the many un-olved questions 
rai-ed by the -tudy of thi- remarkable building : and the -olution of 
tile problem- is the more interesting, since Deirel Bahari i- the oldest 
of all the Itinerary temples in the -o-< ailed Memiionia of Thebes. 

Again. the -imilaritv of the architecture at Deir el Bahari to that of 
Greek temples i- forced upon u-. especially when looking on the white 
column- of the Anubi- Shrine after coming from the Ramesseum. 
This impres-ion i- not only a general one. hut is borne out in -otiie 
detail by a compari-on between the tinted columns of Ilatshep.-u and 
those of the 1 >orie order, by a consideration ot the architectural pro- 
portion- of this pnitofthe building and the relations between column 
and an hitrave At Deir <T liahari nothing i- on a gigantic scale: but 
it -cenis to lne that when the Egyptians turni d a-ide from the -tele 
which was here applied so -tier e-slully. in favour of the ilia— ive archi- 
tci tni'c ot Karnak and .Medinct llabu. they deviated from the path 
which would have led them to elegance, and preferred the maje-tic 
and the col * i— a 1. 

Bki.-lm -tati: or i:\-i avatk\- At the end oi last winter, it could 
imbed he -aid that the temple wa- practically cleared. Nevertheless, 
the excavation was at some points incomplete: and the work of la-t 
-easoii. whit li has been on a much -mailer -calc than that of the [(re- 
ceding. ha- now completed it. La-t year the enclosure wall on the 
.-mith wa- -till encumbered, and the retaining wall of the llathor 
Shrine wa- vi-ible to but half it- depth : now the enclosure wall i- not 
only entirely bared, but it is divide 1 by a wide open space from the 
mound- of rubbish which cover tomb- and structure- older than the 
temple ot Hat-hep-u. 

I’rvi St n c i rm-.-. In the cotir-e of tin- year'- work we bate found 
many fragments of the lanious Bunt si ulptuiv-. all emphasising the 
African character of the country in which the expedition landed, but 
te-ti tying al-o to tin- fact that tin- population of that country was not 
homogeneous. In addition to the genuine Buntite-, with aquiline 
feature-, pointed beard-, and long hair, there are also lvpre-onted 
n eg rot s of t w o di lie rent -bade- ot cob >ur — brown and bl.n-k The native 
hut- were apparently made of wickerwork, and in trout of one ot them 
-its a big white dog with pendant ear-. Another dog of the same kind, 
and led by a -tring. i- ln-ing brought to the Egyptian-. Birds with 
long bill- are -ceil li ving out ot the trees Irom which men are gather- 
ing the inccn-c. while the in 1 .— t-s which they have forsaken are robbed 
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of tlicir egg- either for food or for some religious observance Unfor- 
tunately these precious fragments do not complete the missing scene-, 
of which the destruction must not be attributed wholly to touri-t- and 
antiquity dealers: this work of havoc was begun in ancient times. 

Am hint Sin-: nr tiik Tempi, i:. — The llathor Shrine projects beyond 
the southern edge of the middle platform. Parallel to the Shrine a 
wall branched of! at right angles to the enclosure wall forming a small 
court already destroyed in the time of the xxi dynasty. The corner 
of the wall alone remains. Our excavation- in the soil of this court 
and along the outside of the -hrine confirm Marietta's discovery, that 
the temple was huilt on the site of a necropolis of the xi dvna-ty. In 
the immediate vicinity of the temple 1 eauio aens- -nine dozen tombs, 
which I thoroughly cleared, finding that, a.- usual in mo-t Egyptian 
cemeteries, they hud all been anciently rifled Soim had been n-u-ed 
in the xxi dynasty for priests of Amon. But even in a rifled nccro- 
poli- we may hope to di-rover oc< asionally a tomb which \\a- over- 
looked by the plunderers, and to this end it is nec-e— urv that every 
tomb in the place .should be -ystcmatically excavated. The tombs at 
Deir el Bahari arc all on the same plan : they are rectangular pit- cut 
in the suit and flaky rook to a depth of ten or twelve feet. On one 
side, generally on the west, opens a -mall chamber originally closed 
by a brick wall, which contained one eotlin only. The plundering of 
these tombs had n-ually taken place -Imrtly after the burial: and in 
such cases the rubbi-h with which they were tilled eon-i-ted of the 
rock chip- made in the course of cutting out the pit. Several pit-, 
which, judging from the nature of the rubbi-h that they contained, 
were apparently untouched, proved to have been completely < lea red 
except for a few wooden figures, or a little coarse pottery. But when 
a pit contained -tone-, -ume of u hidi had obviou-ly been taken tiom 
the walls of the temple, there could be no doubt that the tomb had 
been re-u-ed : and in one < a-e the door had been i-lo-ed with two or 
three stone -lab-, and the tomb it-elf contained a yellow mummiform 
eotlin of xxi dynasty style. 

Nn iiopoi.i- or nu- xi iiyxa-i'v. — Tin 1 interments of the xi dynasty 
were apparently made with a certain amount of luxury, and the tombs 
originally contained valuable.-, otherwi-e they would not have tempted 
the cupidity of the robbers. I could form sonic idea as to what the 
character of this necropolis must once have been from a tomb which 
had been only partly plundered. In emptying the pit we found two 
pieces of the gilt ca-e of the inner collin, and the blue glazed-ware 
bead necklace of the mummy. The chamber contained a coffin in the 
style of the xi dynasty, made of sycamore wood, rectangular, very 
thick and heavy, and in a perfect state of pre-creation. Outside, on 
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box and lid, are lin»?< of blue hieroglyph-* giving the name of tlit- 
deceased. and also there are two large eyes, a decoration characteri-tic 
ot coffins ot that period. The angle- are lined with gilding. The inside 
is entirely covered with paintings and ins notions. Above are hori- 
zontal line- ot large hieroglyphs most exquisitely painted, as well as 
representations of the object supposed to be placed near the deceased : 
mirrors, necklai es. bracelet-, etc llelow and on the bottom are fune- 
rary texts, in a script intermediate between hieratic and hieroglyphic. 
In the coffin bad been left piece- of a very thick eartonnage. eutirclv 
gilt, except the necklace, which was painted in colours, and the hair. 
The mummy must have had jewels, which had been stolen, but the 
plundering seem- to have been done hastily. The sandal- and the 
pillow, both gilt, had been left, a- well as many object- which had 
been deposited near the coffin. These object- arc similar to those 
discovered at Meir in tombs of the vt dynasty, but they are of less 
artistic value. \\ c got out two woo leu boats with their crews, in one 
ot which the figure of the deceased i- seen -itting under an awning: 

two model- of house- containing numerous ligun one of them 

emptying bags of corn into a granary: in the other a bull is seen 
lying on the ground, with hi- legs tied together while a man cuts 
his throat with a knife. We al-o found statuette- of men and women, 
carrying jars, loaves, and various provi-ioiis in basket-. These objects 
recall some adjuncts of the earthly life of the deceased, and were 
intended to answer the same purpose as the pictures on the walls 
of the tombs at Ghizeii and Sakkara. There was hardlv a .-ingle 
tomb in which -omc .-uch model figures had not been dropped. In 
one they had been jumbled together in a corner with the bricks of 
tlie door, in order to make room tor the mummy of a prie-t of Anion, 
evidently ot no high rank, since it wa- hi- ollii r to prepare ointments 
for the u-e of the high priest. 

It i- remarkaMeth.it thi- beautiful coffin doc- not bear the -nine 
name inside and outside. In-ide the deceased is called Bunn. He 
was a man of high rank with numerous titles, among which are those 
of Head of the Treasury and Head of the Granaries, showing that his 
position wa- one of considerable power. But on the outside he is 
called simply ,l/< ntltnlinh a name probably assumed as being that of 
the king under whose reign he had spent the greater part of his life, 
or to whom he was nm-t indebted for the favour- which lie bad 
received. I take it that the lite ot Bunu-M nthuhoti p was contemporary 
with the end of the xi dynasty and the beginning of the xii. His 
coffin, with all its paraphernalia, is now at Ghizeh. In artistic beauty 
and in preservation it is certainly one of the finest to be found in any 
museum. 
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A" my work was exclusively directed towards the temple and all 
that concerned its structure and its history. 1 did not go out of my 
way to make 1 further researches in the adjacent xt dynasty necropolis. 
It is a place where interesting and probably fruitful excavations 
might he made : and I believe that a systematic exploration of the 
space between the temple and the cliff which bounds the amphi- 
theatre of I>eir el I>ahari on the south would reveal not only the 
whole extent of the necropolis, of which we have investigated one 
outskirt only, but also remains of buildings erected by Antefs and 
Menthuhoteps. kings whose dates and succession are now the object 
of much discussion among Egyptologists. — Eum \i;i > Xavii.li:. in 
Acruh nn/. May Iff. !)6: E'lijjit. Es/dor. Fund. p. 33. See Joi'iinai.. vnr. 
•378— Si! : tx. 253—37 : x. 234-off. 3S1 -S3. 

ABYSSINIA. 

THE SHEMITIC ISHTAR CULT. Dr. George A. Barton, in lhhrn'nu 
(x. 2<>2 i, writes on this subject. Dr. B. had already published in 
Ifehmim some account of the Shemitn Ishtar < alt in all the Shetuitic 
lands except Abyssinia. hut was until now unable to tind any trace of 
it among the Ethiopians. At 1 a-t . ln>\\ ever, a deity bearing this name 
has come to light in an inscription from this part of the Shemitic area, 
so that we are assured that in -ome ion u tins cult wa- coextensive with 
the Shemitic peoples. The evidence for thD comes from Professor D. 
H. Muller's Fi>iij?nphi*r}te Dmhmiih r mi* Al.n-"init it. W ien. 1^94. The 
inscriptions published in this work are edited trom impre"ions made 
by .1. Theodore Bent. The inscription in ipiestion is in the Get/ script, 
and dates from the early part of the fifth century a. i>. . . . E/ana ■ the 
writer > calls himself king of Aksiim and of several other place', includ- 
ing liaidan and Saba, indicating that at thD time the mother country 
of Sahaea. or Southern Arabia, was subject to the Abyssinian.'. The 
insi ription reeonD a victory of E/ana over the people of Adan and the 
eaj >t lire of prisoners, and then proceeds : and he turned hack unharmed 
with the people of Adan and erected a throne here in Sada and com- 
mitted him to the protection of Astar. Barras. and Medr." This pas- 
sage shows that chief among the deities of the royal pantheon was a 
divinity identical in name with Athtar. Ishtar, and Astarte. This name 
attests the presence of the Ishtar cult in Abyssinia. An inscription 
published by Deivnbourg in the Jnuninl Asiii/iijm s sfrie. vol n,p. 
'25b i proves the theory of the late Professor W. 1!. Smith, that Athtar 
was originally a mother-godde-s in Arabia, and then developed into a 
masculine deity, as it shows clearly the transition from the one to the 
other. 
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TUNISIA. 

inscriptions at MAKTAR and sbeitla. — M. Cairnat read before the 
5.1/-' i .June 2b. ’ll-'i) a communication from M. G.u'ki.ki: with regard tu 
-fime newly-discovered inscriptions in Tunisia. ! 1 1 An altar of lime- 
stone was discovered in the very centre of the aimient city ot Maktar 
by 31. Ma-son on April 17. lS9d. The squeeze was taken by M. Bor- 
dier. There is an inscription eimraved on it covering several lines. 
(2) A column in limestone, broken at the top: discovered in one of 
the walls of the Byzantine basilica of Uutilius. There is an inscrip- 
tion engraved on the column, the form of the letters is interesting, 
but denote- a late period. * '■'>) A fragment irom the same site cotn- 
pletim: the in-* ription already published in a supplement of the 
Cmyii*. No. llTUU. and tound by the side of the dedication to Con- 
stantino. dalcd li om Out; to :’.ns , r//„ suppl.. 11s i-l e t 4 > Sepulchral 
inscription on a lintel irom the same Byzantine basiliia of Paitilius. 
•Judeine lit.m the inscription one may conclude that it na- pla< ed 
over the door to a mausoleum constructed by <y Yjbius Taiaea for 
hini'ilt and hi- dimily. id' At amr kilometer- ea-t of Sbeitla, MM. 
Thibiez and riuvei'sin disc-overed four boundary-stone- bearing the 
-amc inscription on two of their limes All these boundary-stones are 
-till driven into the- around. Thevaiv l.dfi m. in height. O.oO m. wide, 
and n.12 m. thick. They describe a circle- to the north of the track of 
Ifjilma. and the di-tan* <• between eat h of them i- from Inii to f!U8 
metre S’. I7\ pp. 227-0' t. 

CARTHAGE. THE PUNIC NECROPOLI —AT Hi'ron d< Villefo— e 
eoinmuiiii ated to tin- AWL < -lttma of l-'e-h. 7. '90' a letter which he 
had i 1 1 - 1 i e.-ei\ i d h'om i!. 1’. 1 >i i. vi rim. contai nine inter* --tiim details 
of tlie in w di-coe crie- ju-T made hy him at (.'al'tliaae : "1 iv- umed 

aaa'.ll la-t month the cXr.U atioli- oi tlm Bllldc neerojioii- ol Ilolllliws, 
From .h.n. 11 to 01 twenty— rv. n tomb- were opened. Tim furniture 
tt.i- alw a \ - 1 1 1 >1 u i ably the -anim * ommoii pottery to which was 
added rt'o'O title to time The llati lief, tlm mirror ol' the bronze I'Vttt- 
bal-. In .i lit i i ill black pottery , -mall <*rcek va-e-. piece- of o-trirli 
ecu-, -ear, -ib- with hieroely phi'--. amulet-, bead- irom a necklace, 
medallion-, eatrine-. "m/e. nhn In in alabj-tt r. poli-lietl stones. seu- 
-ln 11-. pci ntmc-i a-i -. etc. < t[ all tin tombs di-* ovcrcil last month the 
lno-t inti resting wa- nn t with on the 01st of January. The tomb 
its, ll pn"f— i d no pa rt i< n 1 ;i r intcie-t. for it wa- a -implc trench 
cimlo.-i '1 by movable -la!,-, but tbc furniture cave it- an agreeable 
-urpri-c It w a- i oinpo-i d tit -t of the u-ttal lamp and it- patera, and 
of the tw< > vial-, om - ot them ot n *1 earth with a narrow 1 teak, and the 
other of yi Mow red with a eiiviilar opening. Together with this ordi- 
nary ] lottery was found a bronze hatchet, a very tine shell, fragments 
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of ostrich-eggs [(reserving traces of the face which was painted on 
them, and finally several pieces cut out of white stone, such as an 
Egyptian head, a cup, and three very small seats of different forms (a 
bench, an armchair and a stool;. But the most singular pieces 
amongst this funerary furniture are five intact terracotta figurines. 
Aside from a statuette of a seated goddess of an archaic (Jreek or 
Cypriote style, the four other figures are in the Egyptian or pseudo- 
Egyptian style Their height varies from 25 cm. to 195 cm. They 
were stamped in a mould and their outline is surrounded by a sort 
of margin. The reverse is flat, excepting the part corresponding to 
the face, which is hollow. The upper part of the head is pierced 
with a hole. Their form is that of mummies. The largest and the 
smallest have the arms stretched out and attached to the body : 
the two others, of the same dimensions. 22 cm., have the left hand 
raised and laid upon the chest. The smallest is of brick-red earth : 
the others are of yellow clay. The face, arms ami feet (that is. those 
parts of the body which are not covered with a vestment) are painted 
red: black serves to accentuate the eyes. But what gives these 
figurines a particular interest is that they are completed by orna- 
ments painted on the clay. I.'pon the largest we recognize traces of 
a necklace and a girdle with the two fringed ends hanging down in 
front of the body. On the second and third, which appear to have 
come from the same mould, black and red lines indicate the girdle 
and the border of the vestment. On the front of the shoulders the 
painter has reproduced the omlja or eye of Osiris. These two figur- 
ines wear around the neek a necklace from which hangs an object 
represented by a square lozenge. Lower down mi the chest the seal 
or large seal-ring is held by a triple coni passing under the left hand. 
The smallest figurine wears around the neck and on the upper part 
of the chest four necklaces joined together and forming, as it were, a 
pectoral All, with the exception of the first, are ornamented with 
crescents. Each crescent is indicated by four touches with the brush. 
The girdle is carefully indicated with its two end' with long fringe. 
Finally, the bottom of the robe is ornamented with lozenge' imitating 
the lotus-flower. The effect produced by these colored figurines is 
striking. What is most remarkable in their decoration is the brilliant 
preservation of the colors and the surety of the hand which applied 
them. 

At the following sitting of the Ai-mli mic ( Feb. 14), M. Heron de 
Villefos'e presented photographs of the terracotta figurines which 
were described at the preceding sitting. The most striking feature of 
these representations is the aspect of hieratic stiffness. The influence 
of Egypt dominates in them. The photographs show four female 
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figures, standing and draped. Some have the two arms lowered and 
attached to the body: the others have the right arm lowered and the 
left arm brought up to the chest, between the two breasts. The face 
is full and very round ; the eyes are indicated by little projecting 
cushions ; the ears are broad and entirely detached from the cranium ; 
the hair, treated in a simple mass upon two examples, is on the other 
hand indicated more earetully on another by a checkered design anal- 
ogous to that which was used on the Villedon mask coming also from 
Carthage. These figures are clothed in along clinging vestment, below 
which appear the two naked feet brought together, and they are deco- 
rated with paintings the preservation of which is wholly exceptional. 

Certain Cypriote terracottas have already brought out the important 
part played by the use of color in the preparation of the statuettes 
which are deposited within the tombs. The new discovery of 1\ 
Delattre confirms these observations in a striking manner. Many 
Phoenician figurines still preserve evident traces of the colors with 
which they have been enriched, hut on the greater part of those which 
have come down to us these traces of color are effaced or are merely 
preserved in an indefinite way. On the contrary the new figurines 
from Carthage have preserved a remarkable brilliancy of coloring and 
freshness. All the details rapidly drawn by the pencil of the work- 
men are clearly visible. We can understand, in examining these 
photographs, why the modelling of analogous figures coming from 
Cyprus or from the coast of Syria is always indicated in so slight a 
manner and often times entirely insufficiently. The light hand of the 
workman sup] dies this defect in the modelling by touches of brilliant 
color. The borders of the vestment are indicated by very clearly 
painted hands. It is evident that the drapery opens in front, and is 
held around the waist by a girdle of which the two extemities end in 
long fringes. The two females whose left arm is brought up to the 
chest appear to sustain with their hands a rich chain-necklace painted 
around the neck which, falling to the lower part of the chest, ends in 
a reverse crescent. This necklace Uumnos) occupies more than a third 
of the total height ot the figurine. The niitljn, or mystical eve of 
Osiris, is painted on each of the breasts of the two figurines. All the 
fine lines of this decoration arc in black, and all the broad lines and 
touches are in red. 

Two Greek terracottas of antique style, also painted, coming from 
Boiotia, offer from a decorative point of view, some curious points of 
contact with these two figurines from Carthage. Instead of the omlja, 
one ot these terracottas found at Tanagra hears on the breast two 
painted Tritons ; the other, found at Thisbe, hears in the same posi- 
tion two large roses. Both of these represent also a goddess dressed 
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in a lone robe held in by a girdle with broad [icndatit ends. Tins is 
a very characteristic- decoration an<l without doubt traditional. We 
imi't remark also the surrounding mounting which forms the back- 
ground of the-e figure.-- and from which they are detached in half 
relief having t hir-s the appearance of covers of sarcophagi. The re- 
verse i« probably flat. This ] s :l peculiarity which is found on terra- 
cottas of a Sardinian provenance, and notably upon the terra< ottas 
from Tharro' preserved in the British Museum, which is a new proof 
of the close relations uniting Carthage and Sardinia. — 0> mptu r< "dux. 
A IB I. ISftf). ]>p. b2— ">4. 7' i-72. 

.-In J'Ajuf/tiiin Stuhiftti .. — At the March go sitting of the .UHL. M. 

I If run lie Villefo~.se communicated a letter from Peru Dn vr 1 in signal- 
izing the discovery at Carthage of a small statuette hearing on tin- 
reverse an Egyptian inscription The head of the figurine is lacking, 
and with it disappeared the upper part of tin- text. The personage is 
figured squatting, with with foot upon a crocodile, and he holds m 
each hand a lion hy the tail M. Ma*pen> thinks that the figurine is 
a fragment of an amulet belonging to the serie~ of the //'//•». <,u 1 rwa- 
dilc'. anti having iii'crihed on its hack the remains of the formula 
against noxious animals. Thi~ piece was fount! in a Pli nit tomb of 
the necropolis of T>ouime~ 

The excavations of February have brought to light thirty-three 
tombs. — HO. IN'. lb, No. lr,. 

Piatt-: Delaitre writes to the AIBL. from Saint-Loui' i.Jutie I’d, 
1SU()I, that he has tontinued during the past month the exploration 
of the Punic necropolis on the property called Douimt-' at Carthage. 
From May 1-31. t\\ t-nty—cveii tombs were opened. Besides the cus- 
tomary potteries, some of the burials contained vases of fine black 
earth, and others with figures of animal' of (1 rock manufacture, some 
alnhiiitm. objects in ivory, scarabs, etc. But the most interesting 
piece is a lamp of a primitive type which lias preserved the authen- 
tic mark of its origin: thi~ lamp bears, in fact, a I’unic inscription 
composed of five letters traced with a dry point. These excavations 
brought tip to 121 the number of Panic tombs discovered since the 
beginning of the year. — III’. No. 24. 

HADRUMETUM (mod. SOUSSA1. — ROMAN VILLA WITH MOSAICS.— 
AIBL, sitting of July 13, 1 S’Jti — M. Gauckler. director of antiquities 
in Tunisia, presented some reproductions which he had taken at a 
Roman villa recently discovered at Soussa. the ancient Hadrume- 
tum, by Captain Dupont, during the work of constructing the new 
arsenal. This habitation, adjoining the house of Sorothus which 
was uncovered in lNSfi. was. like the first, entirely paved with rich 
mosaics. Those which have just been brought to light ornamented 
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tilt- i.uilra, the reception apartment of the villa, isolated from the other 
rooms by a wide corridor. This corridor, ornamented with a geometric 
motive, widened out in front of the entrance so as to form an ante- 
chamber and rounded out like an apse on the side opposite to the 
exeilru, toward the central court. The pavement of the apse is strewn 
with flowers and fruit- on the walls, also covered with mosaics, 
appears a sea-view. In the antechamber, boat- with fishermen fish- 
ing with hoop-nets, with trident and with i [ifrun ploughed through a 
sea full offish. C hi the threshold of the ixuLn are figured two nymphs 
standing between two seated marine-divinities In the middle of the 
central hall of the esolrn. which is a triilmimn. there is a large mosaic 
in the form of an inverted T. with numerous medallion' containing 
fish, birds, and various quadrupeds, which surround a group repre- 
senting the carrying away of (hmymedes. Mach of the arms of the 
T is ornamented with a special subject; one (which appears to 
have been made at a later period; presents a large geometric composi- 
tion, studded with numerous medallions: the other, of marvellous 
execution, represents the Indian triumph of Uaiclius. The artistic 
value of this decorative am mhlt allows of it' being dated at the end 
of the first century of our era The nn >sau> were immediately removed 
under the care of the Sarin </<> ri/i/e/"d<'.-> ami are now deposited in 
the museum of liardo Later they will he plai ed in the local museum 
of the city ot Soussa. — R(\ 1 *!')(>. No. As 

HIPPO. — ROMAN MOSAICS. — M. Ilf-mn de Villetosse communicated 
to the Comiti ilr.i Truani.r isittmg of July- S. ''.lb] a note which he lmd 
received from M I’apikr. 1 ’resident of t lie Academy of Hippo, on the 
subject oi the Homan mosaics recently disc overed at Hippo on the 
property of M t’hevillot The first mosaic, two m. below the surface, 
measures r> m by Am It represent' a Nereid, seated oil a hippo- 
camp. of almost natural si/e. with the ami' streti lied forward. In one 
hand she holds a buckler t".’ i. and in the other slu- carries a tabor, 
which <ho presents to two horsemen on the uallop. The background 
of this picture is covered with numerous iislics and < rustaeea of all 
'i/.es. A macnilicent border of acanthus-lea\ es surround' the subject. 
Thi~ beautiful work is executed in small cubes of varied and brilliant 
color'. The head ot the female is ornamented with a diadem. From 
her neck hangs a beautiful necklace, anil her arms are ornamented 
with two bracelets, one at the wrist, the other above the elbow. 

There was a second mosaic near the first, which had been uncovered, 
measuring m. by dm. It was found .it the.same depth as the other. 
On it are represented two beautiful tables, artistically decorated, sepa- 
rated from each other by an oval stand, also ornamented. On the right, 
one can see the end of two other tables, which allows one to suppose 
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that the mosaic continued further on that side. Tin* colors of this 
mosaic are equally varied and brilliant. With the exception of two 
small circular holes which existed when it was discovered, its preserva- 
tion is perfect, although it has het*n long exposed to the influence of the 
weather, in front of the large mosaic No 1 and upon one of its longest 
sides, there are three other mosaics placed one above tlm other, each 
being separated by a layer iron 1 ditto HU cm. thick. The last mosaic 
is 4 m. below the surface. The first one (as well as M ( 'In \ ill* >t could 
remember) represented a horseman, which leads me to suppose that it 
extended further and that the subject was completed by other figures. 
The house itself in which M. ( 'hevillot live' was built over certain other 
mosaics, and he found a number of tragment' all of which came from 
two of these mosaics. < >ne ivpro-cnts a swan on whose back i~ seated a 
cupid wearing a pretty necklace around his neck and holding in his 
hand a small wand with w hieh lie guided the bird The other mosaic 
also represents a eupid, w ho is .-mated on the back of a peacock . the tail 
of this bird was wide-spread, and the extremity of each of its beautiful 
feathers was composed of small glass i ubes. These two mosaics also 
were in a perfect 'fate ot preservation, hut, as they had remained 
uncovered and exposed to the rain and 'tin for a long while, the con- 
crete on which they were laid became cracked, and loosened the larger 
portion of the cubes. The property of M. (.'hevillot must he situated 
on the site of the ancient thermae of Hippo constructed at a period 
when the Sevbou«e still flowed into T.ake Roukmira. five miles from 
Hippo. — /> K'T, is't.y p. \« vn 


ALCERIA. 

BERBER ROCK-ENGRAVINGS. — At the AJUL. sitting of July 1U, 
IKltf), M. Hainy called attention to one of the re'iilt' of tin recent 
j on rnc v which M. (’amhon. governor-general ol Algeria, made 
through the districts of Am-Scfra and Geryville. [t i- known that 
there exist in these regions rocks covered with eurioit' antique 
engravings, to wliii li M. Flamand called the attention ot the 
At'i nil in if. in a communication read in March, lTUd. M. t 'amhon has 
decided that at these four ditferent point- — at 77u/«»/ and at .1 ■>/■*. at 
Kermlju and at tr'//<7<m'-A7o'.7mn — these precious monuments ot Rer- 
ber antiquit v shall he ]>roteeted by an enclosure ot iron railing. M. 
Cambon has also commissioned M. Flamand to make impressions ot 
these engravings, and proposes to publish a special work in which 
will he grouped the descriptions and tile reproductions ot these nionu- 
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meats, which are so important for the study of the prehistoric epochs 
of North Africa. — R(\ 1896. No. 30. 

CHERCHEL.— BUST OF PTOLEMY THE LAST KING OF MAURETANIA. 

— Thanks to the discovery made at Chercliel. the portraits of the last 
two kings of Mauretania may be studied to-day in marbles, the attri- 
bution of which is incontestable. Three of them brine before us the 
features of Juba II. The portraits of King Ptolemy are even more 
numerous : there is one in the Museum of the Vatican, another 
in the Villa Albani and two in the Louvre. One of these was discov- 
ered at (,’herchel in 1M4 and presented to the Louvre in 1844. The 
other, which is here published, was acquired by the Louvre in ltSdo 
It is a small bust ot Parian marble remarkably well preserved. In 
height it measures only 21 cm . the height generally adopted for small 
bronze busts at the end of the Republic or the beginning of the 
Empiie. Thi- marble rnay.therefore.be assumed to be a copy of a 
bronze original. The style of its workmanship leads to the same sup- 
position. Ptolemy is here represented as a young man. In the Museum 
of Oran there is a coin of Ptolemy bearing the number xx, which in- 
dicates that he nc< upied the throne of Mauretania for twenty years, 
instead of eighteen as wa- previously thought to he the ease — Heron 
Di: Vii.i Ei'oS'i.. .1/.1/.I7. i vo. pp , liil -pr, 

KHENCHELA=MASCULA.-M. Heron de Villefosse presented to 
the S. I /•’ i May N, IJo; the photograph of an inscription found at Khen- 
chela ("the ancient in Numidiaj which had been sent to him by 

M. Gscll. This inscription exactly matches a Iragment which M. 
Heron de Villefosse had copied in 1N74 in the same locality. He read 
the letter which M. ( bell had written him on this subject “ You will 
perhaps be glad to study more closely this in-cription which you for- 
merly copied in part at Khemheia and of which the other half has 
been found on the occasion of cutting through a new street. You will 
see that the newly-discovered fragment completes No. 224d ( =17671 ) 
of the <'nrpn: s. Tin; beginning is in verse like the inscription com- 
memorative of the construction of the citadel of (iiielma hv Solomon. 
The width of tin 1 fragment is 1.10 m.; the height ( m. 

This inscription relates to the building of the citadel of Kheucliela 
which was romieeted with the whole system ot fortified works estab- 
lished by the Byzantines and executed under Justinian. The citadel 
of Kheucliela. as seen by tin; inscription, was constructed hv the pre- 
fect Thomas under Tiberius. 

H. Heron de Villefosse recalled in this connection an inscription of 
the Museum of tin* Louvre, tound at Sidun, contemporaneous with the 
inscription at Kheucliela, which notes an analogous fact, the construc- 
tion of the fortifications of rfidon by Antigone — S, I F. lNJo, pp. 
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LAMBESE = LAMBESSA. — THE MUSEUM.’ — The Made de Lambese 
is the fifth part of the collection in which have already appeared the 
Muxles d'Ahjer. de Constantin/ . d'Ornn <t de Cherclnl. M. C'agnat was 
better qualified than anyone else to treat of the antiquities of Lambese, 
for the museum differs from that of Chen hel in being wholly epi- 
graphies It is composed of two distinct groups : one at the I’rnttoriurn 
and the other at the Maisnn rentrule. Our author therefore devotes 
himself in the larger part of the volume to the classification of the 
texts, to dividing them into series and showing us their importance. 
Without retracing the history of the three Legions of Augustus, it is 
sufficient for us to point out the value of all these stones for \\ homsoever 
wishes to know how the legion was organized (pp. 11-13): where it 
was recruited (pp. 13»<p); what monuments were enclosed within the 
camp and within the city ( pp. 14-17. lii-21) ; what was the fate of this 
city which was successively c/n/s mu nicq/in m. and m/ua/a (pp. in .-.q. t ; 
what gods were worshipped. Roman, indigenous and exotie (pp 17, 
24 sq.) ; finally, the condition and the customs of its inhabitants < pp. 
17, 24 sq ). Only the most remarkable of these texts have boon given 
in the plates (V-Yii). Reproductions are given of (li the base ot the 
statue of Jupiter Doliehenus. with its curious designs ; (2j the com- 
memorative inscriptions of the war of Septimius-Severus in Mesopo- 
tamia. and of Oaracalla against the l’arthians ; (3)a legionary list; (4) 
a eiiqiiis relating to the construction of an aqueduct at Bougie; (5j 
some fragments of the scholar. etc. Thus, owing to M. Cagnat's judicious 
choice, we are given a specimen of almost all the epigraphic categories 
of Lambese. Tile various pieces of sculpture are small in number, 
and, in general, are of slight value Among those which are illustrated 
in this volume are some artistic pieces (Es< ulapius. llygiea. Mercury, 
a Roman lady, Theseus as conqueror of the Minotaur), also some 
simply suggestive pieces [Den Xntri.r. Aeles of Saturn). 1 will also 
mention the basin of a fountain, and especially two sepulchral tablets 
with dishes and patera scooped out, where the parents of the defunct 
laid food on certain days. These are two almost unique examples which 
serve to explain the word nu n»u frequently used to designate the tombs 
in Africa, even among the Christians. J f we add to all these statues or 
reliefs some objects in terracotta, such as the legionary bricks which the 
avidity of tourists has left to the museum of the I’nu turium ( pp. 3,5-38), 
and the remains of the celebrated mosaic of the seasons, and of another 
mosaic in which is represented the myth of Red a (pp. 38 ■••q.). we shall 

l Mttstes et collections archudvgiques de l 1 Algine et de la 'Funis ie publu s sous la 
direction <feM. U. de la Blancukre. Mits/e de Latnhise, by K. Caonat, professor 
at the Collide de France. 1 vol m-4, \)b pages, 7 plate*- Palis, E Leioux, 1895 ; 10fr w 
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have a sufficiently complete idea of the double collection which is 
contained in the Pnutorivm and in the Mahon central e. 

The commentary of M. Cagnat i> sober and substantial. The prin- 
cipal pieces are examined with care, and ingenious comparisons are 
made which throw light upon the different obscure points. 1 will call 
attention especially to the comparison of the group of Theseus, con- 
queror of the Minotaur, with a similar replica preserved in the castle 
ofWorlitz, and with two frescoes, one at Pompeii, the other at Her- 
culaneum. This piece is thus fully explained, and it is not a slight 
surprise to find in the heart of Xumidia the representation of an 
ancient Greek legend freely imitated from an original, doubtless well 
known in Italy. The plates, taken as a whole, are very good. Almost 
all the pieces preserved at Lambese have been taken out of the ground 
in that vicinity. Some among them, however, have been brought from 
Marcouna and even from Timgarl, at a period when Timgad could not 
shelter them. Therefore, with a few exceptions, the collection of Lam- 
bese is wholly local and that i< what gives it -o much interest — Ann. 
Ai'doli.knt, in It < ', 189f>, N’o 9. 

ASIA. 

TURKESTAN. 

SAMARKAND. — SARCOPHAGI OF TIMUR AND HIS FAMILY. — M. 
Edouard Blanc, at the sitting of July 10, '!)(>, presented to the AWL 
impressions of the three principal sarcophagi which are in the mauso- 
leum of Tamerlane or Timur ( (Itmi—Kniir) at Samarkand, and which 
he studied in 1890, 1891, and 189-3. He gave first a concise account 
of the position and arrangement of the edifice, and presented photo- 
graphs of its different facades, which are faced with enamelled bricks, 
forming mosaics of brilliant colors: over these, countless inscriptions 
interlace one another, and thus transform some of these facades into 
veritable pages of history. After passing under a portico, which is of 
interest on account of its architecture and the inscriptions covering 
its surface, one enters an interior court, at the end of which rises the 
central dome, flanked by two lateral chapels, Inder this central 
dome, faced with enamelled bricks of a brilliant blue, extends a hall, 
twenty-four metres in height, in which stand the sarcophagi of Tamer- 
lane and of eight other members of his family and his suite. These 
sarcophagi, in jade or hard stone, are covered with inscriptions. They 
are, however, only cenotaphs. In a subterranean crypt were found the 
real tombstones. Only three of these stones are intact ; the others, 
many times broken and mended with plaster, have lost their inscrip- 
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tions. It was of those three stones that M. Blanc took impressions. 
One of them gives the genealogy of the great conqueror. — RC, ’90. No. 30. 

At the sitting of July 31, M. Bi.axc read the translation ot tlie 
inscriptions which are engraved on two of the above sarcophagi, the 
impressions of which he presented at the meeting ot July in. these 
inscriptions give the genealogv of Tamerlane and ot Genghizkan. M. 
Blanc compared this genealogy with that given by the texts which 
have been thus far translated in the We-t. Taking a- a bad- one ot 
these epitaphs, that of Mirand-fhab, one of the sons ot Tamerlane, 
and comparing it with a text of Abd-er-Ttazak-cl-Samarkandi. be 
deduces conclusions with regard to the origin and the date ot the 
monument itself.. The identification of this monument with those 
cited by ancient writers, and especially by Baber, had until now 
remained uncertain, notwithstanding the notoriety ot the flour Emir. 
M. Blanc thinks that the ancient monument with which the matt-oleum 
of Tamerlane has been identilied. is not the hour Emir, hut another 
mosque, that of Tehil-Dokhteran. destroyed in 1M)H by an earthquake, 
the ruins of which he has already studied.— R < '. b v - , r>. No 


ELAM. 

KUSH AND ELAM — Dr. Fhitz Hommlj.. in the »' T (Oct. Id. 9-0 
refers to Dr. Edward Gla-er's new theory regarding the correct 
explanation of the spreading of Kusli ( 7vW/i as a name ot nations. 
While Lepsius [in the Introduction of hi- • Grammar ot the Nuba 
Languages") reversed the whole matter by a—uming that the Ke-li 
(the later Kushites of the Bible, and the Kihn ot the A— yrians), 
who can he traced hack to the twelfth dynasty in Nubia, were the col- 
onists of Babylonia and Elam. Glaser proceeds from the only correct 
view — that in the earliest time we know of but one people called 
Kush, that of Elam, the old neighboring country ot Babylonia. Hie 
Babylonian Kassites 1 invaded Babylonia trom Elam about 1 , < H ► u. o . 
and founded there a dynasty which lasted several centuries. Glaser 
further proves that since ancient times the Elamites, succeeded by the 
Persians, attempted to colonize East Africa, trom which they brought 
slaves and ivory. They went there by way ot Arabia. 1 hi- throws 
light on several so far isolated and ineomprehen-ible la< ts ot ancient 
history; it explains especially why. m the so-called list ot nations 
( <!em '/■>-, X) a number of tribes of South and Ea-t Arabia appear 
once as sons of Kusli. or Kosh, and at another time as de-ceiidants ot 

1 This is tlie correct name of the-e inmuha- a- Oppi-rt rightK iaii[>ha-i/t-. and 
not Ko.-eun- 
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Shem. J Several other times, in the < )ld Testament, we meet the name 
of Kush as designating Arabia : for example, in (.'hcmi'-Ies. 14. where 
we read of the campaign of the Kushite Zeraikh against Asa, King of 
Judea. The Scptuagint reports him to have come with the Masonites, 
a trihe of Southern Arabia, known from Ptolemy, and identical with 
the later hiim'i Mazin whom we meet in inscriptions from South 
Arabia under the name of Ma'diu. The numerous booty taken from 
them, and comprising tents, sheep and camel' ( - Chronicle*, xiv : 14), 
points in itself with necessity toward Arabia. This is confirmed by 
the fact that several Sabian priest-kings and a king of Saint have the 
very surname Zirrikh ( more exactly. Dliirrihi. The land of Kush 
referred to in the -tory of Paradise, around which the second river, 
Gikhon, flows, is. of course, also a part of Arabia 

BABYLONIA. 

PRIMITIVE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA.— At the April 17 sitting of the 
AII1L. M. Hi.i/ky stated that the important question for the scientific 
reconstruction of the primitive history of Babylonia is to find a syn- 
chronism between the li-t- of the kings and princes of fcjhirpurla and 
the kings of Agade. Sargoii the Ancient, and Xaram-Sin. his son. whom 
the otlicial chronology of Babylon places towards the year dSOO n. r 
M. Hcu/.ev called attention to a new historic fact which forms an im- 
portant step in the solution of this question. Owing to the discoveries 
of M. de Sarzee, we now know who was the prince i pni!*i) of Shirpurla at 
the epoch ofthese two kings. By putting together many minute frag- 
ments of the impressions of seals, M Heuzey ha- been able to recom- 
pose the elements ot hU name which are: I.mnjiil-otouHn-fiul. As the 
same name is found also upon the fragments of impressions of Snnjnni 
and of Xaram-Sin. there results from this another fact, not less impor- 
tant. that the Snrijuni ot the cylinders i.- the very Sargon the Ancient 
of the texts, father of Xaram-Sin. which has hitherto been in debate. 
The hegemony of the city of Agade extended at that time over the 
city ot Shirpurla, but sub-equcntly to the more remote epoch of the 
ancient independent king- of Shirpurla. such as Our-Xina and Ean- 
nadou. — T’C. 1*9*5, Xo 21 . 

1 It i- a similar mixture when ouee the writer of the Li-t of Nations connects 
Ku-h with Mi-ruvmi (Egypt), aiat Canaan with Kham, while, on the other .-ide, he 
call- the Egyptians and the Sln-nnte- I e-peeially. however, the Arabs) ‘Amu. Both 
name- Kdiaiu and ’Amu — have, aceording to (Ila-er, the -ame origin, meaning 
certainly nothing el-e than the wm-hipper- of ‘Amu, a- I have pointed out in con- 
nection with the divine name ‘Amu. In tlii- ea-e, however, the Hebrews received 
their KJiam through the Babylonian-, a- Ivliam i- tlte Bab\ Ionian rendering of 
‘Amin (compare Kliammu-rabi ,. 
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PROFESSOR MASPERO’S “ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
CLASSICAL EAST.” — The first part of the second volume of the above 
work has recently come from the press. It is entitled Tin Flint 
Chiilrh a a Em /lie n ad tin in E'jypt. The tir-t volume dealt with 

the Orti/iim t Eavpt and Chaldea) tile second volume will he devoted 
to the "first intermixture of peoples " — Bihliu , Aug., !)H. 

INSCRIPTION OF NABONIDOS. — Addressing the AIUL (March 27), 
M Oppert returned to the inscription of Nabonidos. preserved in the 
Museum of Constantinople and published bv I*, tjclieil. This savant 
sees in a passage in the second column an allusion to the destrui tion 
of Nineveh, and. in the king Iriba-tukte. the monarch known under 
the name of Kyaxare.-. M. Oppert. on the contrary, does not find in 
this passage any mention of Nineveh or of the names of the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon: them are not ifiin-sar-iskun and Nabopalassar, 
but Assurbanapal and Chiniladan > Kandalan i — PA '. IMlfi. No. IS. 

TABLET OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT SIPPARA. — M. ( fi'I'KUr. at 
the sitting of the AWL. duly 10. IMir,. gave the translation of a cunei- 
form text of the British Museum, published by P. Strassinaier i Nabon., 
No 42S i. This do/ ument is one of the numerous pieces relating to the 
accounts of the temple of the tiun at Sjppara. the modern Abu-IIabba : 
it gives an account of the money received for the rent of the lands of 
the Sun. a sort ot pious enterprise carried on by the administration, 
which had its own weights, measuies. its money, and it' rates of interest 
• August, ol if., ii. f. i, — 7,7’. IIS! Mi. No. d(i. 

THE NUDE GODDESS IN ASSYRIO-BABYLON 1 AN ART. — M. Salomon 
Keinach, in an article in the IL me Archiluiiiii>n iMai-duin. lsiio) 
entitled In > Jtits'r* um> .Lin* / ii/t w'iui/iiI c duns l <ht ijiir . endeavors 
to prove from a supposed absence of early representations of an 
unclothed female form, "that the type of a nude goddess is absolutely 
foreign to archaic Assvrio- Babylonian art." and "that the nude god- 
dess of the cylinders is an imported figure " He then proceeds to sug- 
gest that the nude goddess of late- Babylonian and Assvrian art is a 
type which reached Mesopotamia from the "Aegean." that is to say, 
from the Peiasgi. and probably did not obtain currency in the East 
until about 2biHi b. c. Finally, lie declares his view emphatically to 
be. "that the figure of an unclothed goddess could never have been 
transmitted to Greece by the old civilization of Asia Minor." 

Ln the elaboration of his thesis M. Beinaeh admits that among other 
savnntx MM. Lenormant. Heuzey, and Meinint are opposed to his 
views, especially the latter, who. among many other cylinders described 
by him, speaks of one in M. Le ('lercq s collection as Une du nne de- 
bout. “beneath her an animal, perhaps a dog." M. Ileinach very prop- 
erly suggests a lion, but then proceeds to utilize the scene on this cyl- 
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inder for his hypothesis, upon the "round that we know of only one 
type of a nude female upon a lion, in oriental art: that of the deity 
at Kadesh. "an Amoriteor Hittite city of comparatively late date which 
had come under Egyptian influence." 

There are various reasons which should cause Orientalists to hesitate 
before accepting M. Iteinaeh's novel theory, but beyond these there is 
one fact apparently absolutely fatal to it. This is. that we have an ex- 
tremely archaic cylinder which, as many authors have held to he the 
case, precisely proves the presence in Babylonian iconograpy of a nude 
goddess. The cylinder was tirst figured and described by Dr. Hayes 
Ward in the American Jmu-.tf Archro>h>tjii (vi.8. pp. 293-98: pi. xvm. 41. 
In regard to its age. Dr. Ward says. " We have in the cylinder one of the 
precious early examples of Babylonian art. when mythologic designs 
were in the formative period : when full pictures were made and the 
artist'- originality had not yet been reduced to the reproduction of 
conventional symbols and hints." Dr. Ward argues that the goddess 
is Zarpanit. the same whom Lenormant tells us was represented nude 
and originated the nudity of Greek art. — -1. Oitokd. Jr in SB.- 1. xvm. 
p. 1-3(3. 

PUBLICATION OF DR. PEISER'S ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN TEXTS. 
The fourth volume of the beautiful collection of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian texts, arranged under the editorship of Prof. Schrader. ha> 
made it- appearance. This important publication has the great 
merit of being issued with extreme correctness, which is all the more 
noticeable in a work on As-yriology. This volume contains judicial 
texts, contracts, commercial documents, etc . It is the work of Dr. 
Peiser. The documents here reproduced and translated extend, in 
date, from the first beginning' of Babylon (the n dynasty of IT. the i 
dynasty of Babylon, etc. i to the time of the Seleuehhc and Arsachhe. 
To facilitate fruitful research of the highest interest amid this rich 
granary of text.', there is a very full index. — Bihlin. Aug, '9(>. 

NIFFER NIPPUR.- THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. The 'ccond part of this work. edited by 
Professor 11 . v. 1 IiuuiiXTi r. has been recently issued. The plan fol- 
lowed in thi' volume is similar to that adopted in the first, which 
was published in 1MI3. The hook contains thirty-five lithographic 
plates oi cuneiform texts, and fifteen photographic plates, while in an 
introduction ITolessor Ililprei lit continue- hi- di-eussiuii of the earlv 
pre-Sheioitie dynasty ot Babylonia. The preface includes a short 
account of the active work of the expedition m Babylonia during the 
year- 1SSS-S9. isst) tin and lsibl-tMi. This volume on the explora- 
tions ot the University of Pennsylvania, at X filer, opens a far earlier 
vista into the history ot the East. The in>< riptions published hv him 
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which antedate the time of the Babylonian Jargon carry us hack, in 
his view, to a period from 4.000 to •”),( II K i is. < . It it probable that the 
Shenritic conquest of Palestine began more than 4,000 years b . c ., and 
was continued in the long rule and religious and literary influence of 
Babylonia. The earliest inhabitants of Palestine were of non-Shemitic 
stock, doubtless shepherds, who were subdued by a hhemitie type 
represented by the Canaanites. but probably not the more northern 
Amorites of the mountains. Among the Canaanite Shemites came 
the .Shemites of Babylonia, with their higher civilization, their organ- 
ized armies, and their system of writing. — Bihl'm. Aug. '0(1. 

At the May 22 sitting of the AIJJL. M. Oi’izekt gave a translation 
of some very ancient texts coming from Nippur > Xifier'L published 
by M. Hilprecht in the account of the American expedition in Meso- 
potamia, of which the set "lid number has just appeared. The texts 
go back to the years 4unu and bun) n. c. Those which M. Oppert 
translated belong to the twit kings provisionally named Orcham and 
Pungi. suns of Orcham. — !!< '.. 1M>G. No. 22. 

TELLO ' — LAGASH = SHIRPURLA ). — NAME OF A KING OF THE FIFTH 
MILLENNIUM B. C. — Professor Dr. Herman v. Hilprecht. who js engaged 
in writing the catalogue of the Bal lylonian Section of the Imperial Otto- 
man Museum in Constantinople, reorganized by him in 1NJ-", and 1*94, 
announce' the discovery of a new Sumerian King of Am ient Baby- 
lonia, Exi.‘ lti.Ai ("Lord of Abundance"'. This ruler styled him- 
self “King of Shirpurla." and lived at the dose of the fifth pre-Chris- 
tian millennium. — liiblin. Aug.. ‘9f>. 

TERRACOTTA TAELETS. — At a sitting of the A1BL. -lune Lb. 'Ob. a 
letter was read from M. IFuziy, wlm writes from Constantinople 
that the new series of Babylonian tablets, found at Tello by M. de 
Saizee. belong in great part to the very important historic epoch of 
Sargon the Ancient and Xaram-Sin. M. Tliureau-Dangin. of 

the mission of M. lleuzey. has even recognized, uii several fragments, 
dates relating to the expedition of Sargon into the land of Elam and 
the western regions bordering on the Mediterranean. These contem- 
porary indications are of a nature to establish the historic character 
of the celebrated text known by the name of tile /Vo/d/o /, > uj Siiri/ou. 
—BC. 1st JO. No. 27. 

At the March 27 sitting of the AIM.. M. Hn zi:v retailed that when 
he restored the figure of the "Chaldean Architect," at the Universal 
Exposition, he conjectured that the plan placed on the knees of the 
statue must have been engraved on a tablet of day. This restoration 
is confirmed by the discoveries of M, de Sarzec. The excavations of 
Tdlo have brought to light a whole series of terracotta tablets bearing 
engraved plans accompanied by inscriptions. These exhibit lands and 
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fields, with their divisions, their orientations, their limits, with the 
canals which irrigate them More interesting -till are the plans of 
houses in which are marked the divisions, the entianee~. the interior 
communications Finally, more important drawings, showing hut- 
tresses and even projecting towers, indicate sacred edifices or even 
parts of fortified enclosures, analogous to that which i~ on the statue 
of Gouclea. The inscriptions, according to the first readings made hv 
M. Thureau-Dangin. indicate especially mea.-uies. the names of the 
occupants, thejiosition of certain constructions which are not figured 
(for example the house for weaving, the ox stalls, the . 'table for bea'ts 
of burden;. These engraved documents niU't have been i omiected 
with the numerous contracts and other similar documents in the 
midst of which they were found in the same depositories. They 
illustrated them and formed a veritable otlc-ial statement of the prop- 
erties. especially those which constituted the domain of the large 
temples of the country. M. do Sar/.ee has even found the instrument 
which served for tracing these plans. It was a tine and pointed blade 
of wood or hone like the representation of it that < louden had drawn 
on his architect's table. — RC. isy«. No. IS. 

ARABIA. 

DR. GLASER’S FIFTH JOURNEY. — Dr. Edward Glaser is preparing for 
his fifth journey to Arabia. There he will continue his search for 
ancient Minean. Sabcan and Katabanian inscriptions, of which he ob- 
tained over two thousand on hi- previous journeys. — ItihUn. Aug., ’fit;. 


SYRIA. 

WHO WERE THE hittites.— " Discoveries in Asia Minor, Egypt and 
Babylonia in recent years have furnished the undoubted evidence that 
the Hittites were for many decades powerful factors in the political 
ups-and-downs of Western Asia. As long as a dozen years ago Dr. 
Schliemann found, on the ancient site of Troy, curious monuments 
and vases the style of which was neither Greek nor Egyptian. They 
have since been shown to he Ilittite. Recently deciphered hiero- 
glyphics have also brought new evidence. Vet the whole matter has 
been under controversy, the cuneiform inscriptions claimed for the 
Hittite people being interpreted differently by different scholars. 

“ Recently the whole matter has been discussed hack and forth hv 
scholars of different nations. An Italian Jesuit. Cesare de Cara, has 
published a work of rare scholarship, entitled ‘Gli I lethei-Pelasgi,’ the 
very title of which indicates the new theory proposed. His claim is 
that the Hittites and the Pelasgians, the ancient prehistoric inhabitants 
of the Grecian countries, were one and the same people. He finds in 
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the Hittite civilization and culture of Asia Minor the source and foun- 
tain-head of the civilization of the <4ra‘C0-Latin races of Southern 
Europe, so that both the classical nations of antiquity. ( dveee and 
Rome, build ed on the foundation of an originally Shemitic and Asiatic 
cultnie. and that the civilization ot tin- two nations of classical anti- 
quity was not original with them, but was borrowed from the East, 
yet not directly, but through the medium of the IVlasgians. the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the southern countries of Europe, whcf in turn had 
come across the Hellespont. This enigmatical race of antiquity, whose 
very existence had been demonstiated to the -atisfaction of historians 
only by the evidences furnished recently by the archaeologist's spade 
and [lick, thus becomes the great civilizing factor of the ancient world, 
as the Hittites and the Pelasgians are declared to be identical. The 
origin of this Hittite civilization dates back to the second millennium 
before Christ and wa- transplanted to Europe in prehistoric times. 

"This line of thought had been engaging the attention of the- French 
archaeologist. Salomon Reinach. even before the publication of the Re 
Cara theory, only that Reinach had inverted the order of development ; 
and had not derived the Pelasgians from the Hittites. hut the Hittites 
from the Pelasgians. and pictured the migration of this people not 
from the Ea-t to the West, hut from the West to the East The lead- 
ing English scholar on the Hittite problem, the enthusiastic Oxford 
Orientalist. Pro fes-or Sayee. has in Thr . Inul, nn/ declared himself as 
favoring the theory of the Italian snnint. 

"A new turn in the discussion has been taken by Profc.-- mr Jensen, 
of the University of Marburg, acknowledged to he a leading specialist- 
in cuneiform literature. In the < ierman-Oriental-Societv Z it'i'hrift he 
has discussed in detail the Hittite finds made in Sindshirli. in Syria, 
by a German company of explorers, and containing a riili abundance 
of inscriptions. He declares that these inscriptions, upon which so 
much of the Ilittite theory is based, do not justify such an historical 
superstructure, and that they date from a period when the Hittite empire 
had long since disappeared from the historical horizon. According 
to Jensen, these inscriptions date from 1 <mhi to bin) r>. e., and are not 
Hittite at all, but are written in a ( ilieian dialect, and accordingly are 
not Shemitic hut are Indo-European, agreeing in many particulars 
with the Armenian. Professor Zdckler, of Greifswald. in the Bt weis 
dos ( ihtubens , discusses these new theories and shows that even accord- 
ing to Jensen's criticism the theory that the Hittites and Pelasgians 
were one people originally is not invalidated, only the date of the 
Sindshirli monument and of the state of civilization represented by 
them can not be regarded as so prominent a factor in the oldest cul- 
ture of the Oriental peoples as had been supposed. At any rate, the 
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identification of the two peoples is a possibility, almost a probability, 
and with the confirmation of this supposition the earliest history of 
Western Asia and of Greece and Rome assumes a different aspect.” — 
Translated and condensed for The Library DigeA, of March 7. TKi. 

HITTITE inscription. — M. Mitspero announced to the AIBL (April 
10). that M. -Jensen had just published (in the Rtctn il tie traceau. i',t.xvm. 
part i) an article on the Hittite inscription discovered by Messrs. 
Hogarth and Ramsay which is surmounted by a ba»relief executed 
in a very rude style. It bears the name of Muutalhai, king of MiTnbUi. 
who lived under Sargon king of Assyria, and was vanquished by him. 
This i' the first time that an attempt to decipher texts of this kind 
has furnished a known name belonging to a possible language. It 
would, therefore, appear that M. Jensen is on the right road, and that 
we may be on the point of obtaining the solution of the Hittite 
problem. — IlC, IS! Ml, No. 20. 

ARCH/EOLOGIC JOURNEY OF M. FOSSEY. — M. t'LEPOK iNT-G.YNNEAU. 
at the sitting ot the AfUL. July 17. lS'-Mi, read a report on a study by 
M. Fossey, member of the French School at Athens, in which he gives 
an account ot his archa ologb-al journey in Syria. The epigraphie 
material (Greek. Roman, and Oolitic inscriptions) collected by M. 
Fossey possesses real importance. — RC, lS'JB. Nos. Gl— 32. 

NERAB. — TWO SCULPTURED ARAMAIC STELAI. — Tile following 
description of the basreliefs on these itelni (which are mentioned on 
p. 121.-l.hli is taken from the Gnnytt* /'</«/».> of the AIBL. 1SUG. 
pp. US. 119. (Jn the first of thc'o oAni is represented a standing 
figure in profile, on the right, robed in a long tunic with folds in the 
Assyrian mode, and wearing a head-dress in the form of a round cap 
of a peculiar shape. The figure is beardless and the forms full and 
soft like those ot a eunuch. The right hand, which is open, is raised 
to the height ot the chin in the traditional gesture of adoration: the 
left hand holds a fringed fillet. The inscription, of which M. I 'lermont- 
Gunneaii cave a cursory translation (holding in reserve certain points 
which brought up important problems of philology and of Shemitic 
mythology j tell' us that it is a sepulchral monument of Xn'.arhin , 
priest ot Sahar-cii-Nerab. Sahar, as is proved by his name, is the 
god oi the moon who was adored throughout the whole of upper 
northern Syria and whose principal sanctuary is Ifarran in Mesopo- 
tamia. The text, says: "This is his image and his sepulchral bed.” 
The deiunct calls down upon whomsoever shall violate his tomb the 
wrath of the gods; in the first pla< e Sal, nr (the moon); then (’ha much 
(the .-uni: Sibil and Mc/.>/a divinities belonging to the Assyrian 
pantheon. He says : "May they destroy thy name and thv place 
among the living, may they cause thee to die an evil death, may they 
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annihilate thy race. If, on the contrary, thou dost respect this monu- 
ment, may thine own, later on, also he respected. r 

On the second stele is sculptured a personage, in profile to the right, 
wearing a head-dress and robed like the preceding one, but seated 
upon a throne with his feet resting on a icnbelb.ua , holding in his hand 
a cup with which he is offering or receiving a libation. Before him is 
an altar covered with offerings (birds and fowls). On the other side 
of the altar, and facing the principal personage, stands another small 
personage robed in a short tunic holding a fan in his hand. The scene 
recalls by its disposition the Egyptian sepulchral scenes; but the 
costume and the type of the persons, as well as the style of the acces- 
sories. connect them with Assyria. The inscription is in the name of 
Ayhar, who is. like in the preceding one. a priest of Sahar-en-Xerab. 
He says that, because lie lias been just in the sight of his god, his god 
has made him of good repute and has prolonged his days: that he 
has seen with his eyes the children of his children down to the fourth 
generation to the number of one hundred. He adds that vases of 
silver and of bronze were not deposited with him. in his tomb ; that 
he was placed there only with his shroud, and consequently his repose 
will not be troubled. He als< > calls down, in analogous terms, upon those 
who shall violate his tomb t lie wrath of the gods, whose names are the 
same as those on the other dele: only here Chnnvich (the sun) is wanting. 

After having brought out the great interest attaching to these monu- 
ments, M Clermont-tianneau expressed the hope that, after an under- 
standing with the Ottoman government, it will be possible some day 
to make methodical excavations at Tell-Xerab, lor certainly there must 
exist at this spot a store of antiquities which would be of great benefit 
to science. 

PALMYRA. — BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION. — At the sitting of the AIBL 
of July '24. lsyis, M. Ci.LitMoxT-BAXXKAr discussed the proper names 
and general meaning of a bilingual inscription i Greek and Palmyrene; 
dated from the year 21 a. i>. which had been copied at Palmyra by 
various travellers, but. up to this time, has always been incorrectly 
read and interpreted. He established, by a comparison of the rectified 
Greek text and the Shemitic text, that the man's name, Bnlllm. must 
be explained by Jlul-leha : " he whose sins were effaced by the god 
Bol : and lie took up. in this connei tion. the question of the date of 
the formation of Palmyra into a Homan colony and the foundation of 
the Palmyrene Senate. — TIC. lSflli. Xos. 33-34. 

PALESTINE. 

THE QUESTION OF PRE-MOSAIC HEBREWS IN PALESTINE. — The abbe 
Fl. de Moor, after having been opposed by M. Halevy, again affirms 
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■‘the pre-Mosaic establishment in Palestine uf various colonies founded 
by Hebrews who had been forced to emigrate from Egypt at the time 
of the expulsion of the Hyksos from the country of the Mile by the 
Pharaoh A lanes 1, in whose army they had served.” The author cites, 
besides two biblical texts, - ‘the fact, mentioned in the tablets of El- 
Arnarna, of the armed intervention of the corps of troops .Jn-n-ihi and 
of Hnbiri during the Palestine insurrection against the suzerainty of 
Egypt under the reign of Amenophis IV." M. Halevy says that he 
does not know if these Yu mitt were the auxiliaries of the Egyptians or 
rather Palestinian insurgents ; the existence of pre-MIosaic Hebrews in 
Palestine appears to him entirely inadmissible (lb r Sun.. 1X95, p. IS*). 

Who are then the Hnbiri of the letter-, of El-Ainarnn? P. Scheil. in 
accord with MI. Halevy, thinks they are the Habirai Kassites. The 
Ymiiln of El-Anmrna are identical with the Yunli of Tcglathphalasar 
II. who dwelt on the north of the Orontes and had nothing in common 
with the Jews. In the same article P. Scheil treats of the monstrous 
demons which personified, among the Chaldeans, the wind of the 
Khamsin; an example of one of these figures has been given to the 
Louvre, by MI. Mlaspero. — /i.4. .Jan. -Feb., lXlMi. 

HEBREW INTAGLIO OF THE VI CENTURY B.C. — Ml. Ci.ERMONT-GaN- 
XLAr exhibited to the AML and explained i Feb. 21; a small intaglio 
recently added to the Cabinet dr- midnilh In .-pite of its minute- 
ness (it measures only lb mm.), it i> of rare interest. It is a seal in 
hard stone of Israelite origin, the date of which may be fixed toward 
the vi century n. o. The gem, a sort of dark jasper cut in the form of 
an ellipsoid, is pierced through from one side to the other so as to 
permit its suspension on a string or its mounting in a ring. On one 
of the faces is engraved an uraeus with four wings, taken from Egyp- 
tian symbolism ; underneath, in characters of Pho nician form belong- 
ing to the old Israelite alphabet, we read the two Hebrew names 
Yahninlyahou and Mmiuytihon. The first signifies " Mlay Jehovah be 
merciful; ” the second, mentioned many times in the Bible, signifies 
‘•MVork of Jehovah." The etymology of these names discloses suffi- 
ciently the nationality of the personages who wore them, and who 
cannot be other than the Israelites, worshippers of Jehovah. The 
letters of the inscription present, besides, all the characteristics of the 
Phomieian writing as it was used by the Israelites before the captivity. 
— RC, 1X96, No. 10. 


ASIA MINOR. 

KARl A. — MYLASA-ANTIOCH. — At the sitting of the AIISL of June 2b, 
1896, MI. Foucart read a paper from MI. Radkt, professor at the Far idle 
des Let Ires of Bordeaux, upon an unknown city of Karia, Antioch of 
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ChrysaorR of which a decree of the Amphictyons recognized the 
sacred character and the right of asylum. After having defined the 
limits of the region called ( TirysaorR the author showed what were 
the colonies, founded hy the Seleucid.c. Sometimes it was a new citv 
consisting of a reunion of a number of boroughs: sometimes the king 
contented himself with giving Ids name to an old city. Antioch of 
Chrysaoris belonged to the la~t category, as the Amphictyons recalled 
its relationship to the Hellenes, which would not he applicable to a city 
recently founded .M Radct. taking up successively the characteristic 
traits indicated in the decree, proved that these traits could well be ap- 
plied to the city of Mylasa. This decree makes its eponym Mylasos to 
be a deseendent ofllellen anti Aioh'S, a genealogy which justifies its 
relationship to the Hellenes Coder Antioehus III who had given peace 
and autonomy to the city together with a democratic form of govern- 
ment, Mylasa was devoted to the king of Syria and resisted the ad- 
vances of Philip V. Fragments of Cretan inscriptions found at Mylasa 
show that the inhabitants negotiated with the various Greek Hates in 
order to obtain the recognition of the right of asylum. It was under 
these circumstances that Mylasa received the name of .1 ntioeh. which, 
however, it bore for only a short time: M Radet, combining the 
Mylassian records an l those of Delphi, establishes the date of the 
decree of the Amphictyons at the year A»:> n. — I’C. lSflti, No. 27. 

KLAZOMENAI. — A NEW SARCOPHAGUS— 111 publishing i BEG. 4)5 . 
p. 101 1 a new sarcophagus from this provenance, preserved in the 
Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk. I endeavored to establish the following 
propositions: i Hall the Klazomenian sarcophagi (of which 1 enumer- 
ate 18) are anterior to the year -lid. the epoch when the inhabitants of 
Klazomenai established themselves in the island : (2) the study of the 
motives gives a glimpse of a cycle of paintings which have inspired 
the keramieists of Klazomenai : among these paintings the most im- 
portant was the picture bv lloularkos acquired by Kandaules : R ) this 
picture represented, not the destruction of Magnesia, but a victory of 
the Magnesians over the Ephesians t Mngm tmn prucliiuro : i. 4i the dogs 
of war, mentioned in the Magnesian texts, are also found on the sarco- 
phagi : ( o) we see the existence at Magnesia, towards the yea? 7<\1 r>. <■.. 
of a rich and brilliant oligarchy, which had at its service artists and 
poets, and the influence of which was felt upon the island of Rhodes. 
I would invite particular discussion of the 4 [(Ujuctum prodiuin. a sub- 
ject of which I think I have finally realized a clear conception. — S. 
Reinacii in BA, -lan.-Fcb., ’0(>. 

KYZIKOS (MYSlAi. — an archaic relief. — I have already described 
in the Bulletin a certain number of archaic sculptures belonging to 
the collections of the Museum at Constantinople. 1 shall now speak 
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of another, the style and the origin of which show it to belong to the 
series, still few in number, of Ionian sculptures. It is a fragment 
of relief coming from Kyzikos and unfortunately very mutilated : an 
angle at the right has been broken and all the left part of the monu- 
ment. that is to «ay. a good third of it. is wanting. The dimensions 
of it are as follows: Height (complete). 0.53 m. : width. 0.54 m. 
(the length of the monument, complete, must have been about 0.70) : 
the thickness, 0.20 m. The material is white marble of a rather coarse 
and pulverable texture. At the top of the relief there is a moulding 
0.0b m. in height, forming a -.light projection (0.005 m. i. The relief 
which decorates this plaque represents a man driving a chariot with 
two horses The head of the person and the head and forepart of the 
bodies of the lior-es have been broken off. The man is standing, his 
body slightly leaning lot ward, clothed in a long, loose. Ionian tunic 
which leaves the arms tree. He holds the reins firmly in his two 
hands, and in the right hand holds a whip, with a short handle and 
double lash. The body of the chariot, narrow and low. rests directly 
on the axletree . it ha- wheels often felloes. The horses at full gallop 
draw the chariot by mean- of a yoke decorated on the upper part by 
a metallic ornament vertically set into it. representing the head of a 
griffin. They are attached at the left and the right to the pole, and 
there are no traces : a strap pas-ing underneath the chest holds them 
to the pole. The artist desired to represent here an episode of a 
simple chariot race, and it appears probable that the relief must have 
been consecrated by the victor to a divinity, according to usage. The 
relief of Kyziko- elite’s, then, into the category of votive-offerings 
which relate either to the simple race or to the race of HjinJ>nti '-s. If 
the first appear the mo-t ancient in date, the monument of Kyzikos, 
in its ,-tyle and technique, must be placed entirely at the head of the 
series. The archaic character of our relief impresses one at the very 
outset . the ignorance ot perspective still hinders the artist and pre- 
vents him from representing more than one level. Yet. the design 
does not tail in accuracy or in correctness in representing the full forms 
of the horses, and already the artist has succeeded in giving us the 
impression ot the furious gallop-movement which carries along the 
chariot. The-e characteristics conform perfectly to the art of the vi 
century, and. if one recalls that Kyzikos was a colony of Miletus, one 
would readily attribute this monument to the Ionian schools of the 
middle or the end of that century. Besides, the episode which is 
treated here i- also represented in other examples of Ionian art. 
It is especially with a plaque in stamped terracotta belonging to 
the Cabinet <5- Mhlnllb.-. that the relief of Kyzikos presents close 
analogies. Considered originally by Rayet, who was the first to pub- 
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lish it, as emanating from middle or southern Italy, this monument, 
by reason of certain features belonging to Ionian decoration — such as 
the griffin-head, the lotus-flower which decorates the cuirass of the 
driver, the rosettes of the halter, the eagle with spread wings which 
serves as an ornament to the shield of the apobate -must he allied to 
Ionia. It is quite possible that this stamped plaque, which Ravet 
took for a decorative tile of a house, represents simply a votive- 
relief of the apobate race analogous to the relief of Kyzikos. The 
same episode is figured upon Ionian keramics. especially upon 
the sarcophagi of Klnzomenai. We recognize in the style and the 
design of the latter the same qualities found in our relief, and we have 
even recognized, in certain technical processes ot the relief of Kyzikos. 
the same processes as those belonging to the kerainicists. The devel- 
opment of keramies in Ionia preceded that ot sculpture: hence is 
explained the superiority of the kerainicists of Klazomenai over the 
sculptor of Kyzikos: but it appears probable that the sculptor was 
the outcome of the kerainicists. It is, then, in Ionia that we must, 
seek for the origin of these reliefs of the race-course, which the Attic 
sculptors brought to such perfection in the y and iv < cnturies. More- 
over we must take note of the extension, even u < Kyzikos. of the inti li- 
enee of the schools of Ionian art. \\ e are better able to understand, 
by means of this relief, the activity of these ateliers of the vi century, 
the variety and richness of their processes, the fertility of their inven- 
tion and the role which they have played in the development ot Greek 
art. — A. Jour, in, in Ill'll, 1*1 >4. pp. I'.G — id*;. 

NIKOMEDEIA iBITHYNIAe — BILINGUAL CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTION. — 
The /'< i'i s tie r.l>y>//q</(n» have copied, at a short distance from the 
city of Nikomedeia, a Christian bilingual inscription (Greek and 
Latin; which seems to offer interesting particulars. The monument 
on which the inscription is engraved was found standing at some 
distance from the city on a hill, where local traditions [dace the mar- 
tyrdom of the Christians who were put to death by order ot Diocle- 
tian. that is to say. SS. Dorothea. Gorgonios. George, etc. ihe stele 
has a triangular pediment and was fastened at its base: the tomb 
was intact and contained the bones of a small hoy. The father who 
buried his soil in this spot belonged to the senatorial order and 
served in the seuturii. one of the bodies ot the imperial guard. I rom 
the characters of the inscription, and especially from the tact that it 
is engraved in both Greek and Latin, it would appear that Flavius 
Maximinus was a contemporary of Constantine or ot his first suc- 
cessors. We know that after Diocletian the soldiers ot the imperial 
guard, when they had reached the highest grades, entered into the 
senatorial order. Often, also, the young men who by birth belonged 
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to this order served in the imperial guard after they had reached the 
regulation age. It is therefore not surprising to find here tire title of 
senator joined with that of ■■'Cutariic. We see here a proof of the 
existence at Xikomedeia of that form of devotion which led the 
Christians to inter their relatives, or to have themselves interred, near 
the tomhs of the martyrs. IF, June /<>, '!>.! 

PHRYCIA. — dorylaion. — M. I’uo.t.K has already identified Dory - 
laion with Shar-Oyuk [( ’hehir-Euiuk (1/7.1. p. yni )] 17. Ilwlet 

(C/M, ISVlo. p. lot ),in accord with M. von I>iest, places the most ancient 
settlement on the hill of Karadja-Hissar. which resumed importance 
in the Byzantine epoch. His note mentions some inscriptions which 
are not identical with those which M. I’reger has published. In oppo- 
sition to M Radet. .17. Kni rh affirms that there i- not upon the 
height the slightest trace of a settlement anterior to the Turks : he 
finds Dorylaion at Shar-Oyuk, where there has been discovered a 
metrical inscription in honor of a benefactor called a founder of the 
city, and compared to Rorylaos son ot Akamas. This text mentions 
a tribe ot Dorylaion. <£e\>; ’ AKeprrcKdjuor (that is to sav XiroWunis). 
Numerous fragments ot Phrygian pottery, identical with the Trojan 
indigenous pottery, are scattered over the soil of 8har-Ovuk (177.1, 
18'. Id. p 14). 

Dn the reverse ot the "Artemis Persiquc (of Dorylaion;. published 
by MM Radet and Duvrf. figures an interesting basrelief which they 
have omitted to signalize and of which M. Dem. Baltazzi has been 
kind enough to send me a photograph. It is ot Ionian sculpture, 
going hack to the end ot the vi cent n i . The same monument has 
just been published by M. lvoerte (1//.I. is; to, p. 14, ; who. according 
to M. Studniezka, contests very justly the fantastic conception of an 
Artemis due to the imagination ofRerhard I.IZ. isd4. p. 177;. 

• — -S. It. ill AM. Feb. ''.Mi, p. !(('., 

RADET'S EXPLORATION OF PHRYGIA 1 — During the til], which M. 
Radet made m 1 NIC he visited the greater part of ancient Phrygia 
from Chehir-Euiuk (Dorylaion . to Dine'ir (Apameia;. the valleys of 
the Tembris and of the Parthenios. the region of the upper-Maiandros 
and . .f its atlluents. The results ot tins exploration he now pub- 
lishes. The work is composed of two parts, ditl'erent in tone and in 
the manner in which lie deals with his subject. The .Journal dr 
Voyaije. which occupies the first part of the hook (pp. S-71), is a pic- 
turesque account of the expedition of In!)?,, written in the highly 
colored and vivacious style to which M. Radet has accustomed" us. 

>t>un-. Imprimt-nc nationals. IS-r,, 17 c, i,,-S GtonoEs jIadet En 
Rhryne Iiaj,p,„-t iur „no m.Wtun ^eienfiTi./nr e,i A me-Mmeurr yEMruii Jes Sou n-Uft 
Ai'i-furps th 'n Alt't'tionv, f \ 1 1 
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This chapter, however, is also full of exact information and excel- 
lent remarks. The purely scientific part of the book does not begin 
until the second chapter, which is devoted to the topography of 
Dorylaion. Three sites have been successively proposed for the 
ancient or Byzantine Dorylaion: 11) lvar.idja-llissar, at the top of 
the abrupt mountain which overlooks Tembris, before the river pen- 
etrates into the great basin which is occupied bv the district of 
Dorylaion; (2 1 Eski-Chehir. on the same river, on the southern side of 
the circus : (d) Chehir-Euiuk. on an isolated eminence in the centre 
of the valley. M Radet establishes with irrefutable certainty that it 
was at Cheliir-Euiuk that we must place the Grieco-Roman city, and 
states with a great deal of plausibility the supposition that Eski- 
Chehir corresponds to the deme of Mezea. He borrows from M. von 
Diest the identification of the Phrygian or Persian Dorylaion with 
the acropolis of Karadja-Hissar. at the point where later there stood 
a citadel, which M. von Diest attributes to the Byzantine period. 
Starting from these tacts and hypotheses. M. Radet sketches a topo- 
graphic history of the ancient city, the interest of which is increased 
by a series of ingenious comparisons. This point of local topography, 
which might appear to be a problem of slight importance, lias been 
treated by M Radet in a special study, in which he has sought to 
elucidate the historic value ot the facts. The displacement of cities, 
like those which he has brought to our attention, modifying through- 
out an entire region the centre of social life, is the sign of the move- 
ment of populations, and should not he neglected in favor of the 
more striking movements which are, however, frequently less rich in 
durable results. M. Radet indicates some of the cau-es to which 
these geographic and historic phenomena owed their existence: the 
origin might have been economic, strategic, or pertaining to the 
influence, so ditflcnlt to define, of ethnic temperaments. But our 
author’s conclusions were unfortunately overthrown, even before they 
had appeared, by a study of M. Kdrte ( Kl< in<i'inti-<clir StinUcn in .-P/i. 
Mitth xx, ]>. 1). M Eiirte shows, in fact, that Karadja-Hissar was 
neither an ancient city nor a Byzantine city, its only ruins being of 
Turkish origin. The Gnueo-Roman Dorylaion of Chehir-Euiuk merely 
succeeded the ante-1 lellenie Dorylaion, situated on the same site. The 
Phrygian cities. M. Korte has observed elsewhere, did not occupy 
great heights, hut only low lulls. Thus with a failure in the central 
hypothesis M. Radet’s general theory must fall to the ground. 

No criticism of this kind is applicable to the third chapter in the 
hook on the Rrcht'rrhe* on - hi Gun/rajihif hUlariqne ilc in Phni<i'u\ which 
is marked by all the qualities necessary in a work of this kind : clear 
understanding of that method of historic geography which M . Radet 
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modestly declares he has not as yet mastered, great abundance and 
security of information, and direct knowledge of the region. In 
the first part (pp. 103-111), M. Radet studies the confused network 
of the great arteries of communication, the ancient roads which con- 
nect the different cities, including one of the two great historic roads 
of Asia Minor, the Roi/nl Routt'. M. Radet then passes ( pp. 111-10) to the 
examination of the list of cities and of denies attributed by the Xynck- 
demos of Hierokles to Phrygia Pacatiana and to Phrygia Salutaris. He 
studies the identification of various cities, takes ground aaainst Ram- 
say on different points of his Citify anti IhJoprir* of Phri/t/ia , and recti- 
fies the direction of certain roads between different cities. 

Such are the results of one of the most important works which have 
been inspired by the geography of central Anatolia. It is a work which 
has required the expenditure of great labor. The book closes with two 
appendices : the first relating solely to the present topography; while 
in the second M. Radet gathers together and comments upon the known 
inscriptions of Dorvlaion. and draws a sketch of the history and the 
institutions of the city. Among forty-three inscriptions there are only 
seven or eight which are inedited. — I. Levy in RC, 1890, No 11. 

PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S FIRST YOLUME ON PHRYGIA.— It is fifteen 
years since M. Ramsay has been occupied with Phrygian subjects. 
As the result of his immense labors, he offers to-dav the first volume 
of a complete work relating to the valley of the Lykos and the south- 
west part of Phrygia I Oxford, l*nd). It. comprises the following 
chapters. < 1 ) Valley of the Lykos, during the Phrygian, Greek, 
Byzantine and Turkish epochs: 1 2) Laodikeia ; (3) Hierapolis; f4) 
Mossyna, Motella, Dionysopolis. Hyrgaleis; (.">> cities of the lower 
valley of the Maiandms and of the frontiers of Lydia and of Karia ; 
(6) Kolossai and the routes towards the east, (7) Lounda, Peltai, 
Attanassos; (Sj valleys of the Kazanes and of the Indos; Ml) cities of 
the Pisidian frontier. Lach chapter is followed bv the inscriptions of 
the country, of which a great number thus far inedited, have been 
taken by M. Ramsay from his notebooks. The author has particu- 
larly applied himself to the study of the local cults and to Christian 
antiquities. There is a good map of the southwest of Phrvgia and a 
plan ot Laodikeia. It is a book beyond praise and which will soon 
be known everywhere. The material execution is admirable and the 
tone of irreproachable courtesy. — S. It., in p I, Jan. -Feb., p. Pd. 

[Professor Ramsay first published a number of articles on Phrygia 
(during the course of his expeditions to Asia Minor] in this Journal : 
ii, pp. 21-2-5, 123-lot ; nr. pp. 344-3HS ; rv , pp G— 21, 21)3-2*:!.— Em] 

SMYRNA * near 1 .- -REMAINS AT AK-KAGA. — Many notices are given, 
in the Wp/unJa of Smyrna, concerning the archaeological remains on 
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the Ak-kaga (near Xymphio). We are indebted to K. Buresch for 
the following summary of the most important (MIA , xx. 4) : 

“ NoruptS-i/s, a former school-teacher from Kritsalia (which is a Greek 
village between Xvmphio and Kassaba, on the omnibus road between 
Smyrna and Kassaba) gives a short account ( 'Ap/xon'u. .June 19, lsu.5j 
of the archieological remains of Ak-kaga, a large, trachyte conical hill 
half a league ssw. of the town of the same name, and lying in front of 
the mountains of Mahmud Dagli He mentions a stairway in the 
rock, traces of inscriptions on the lace of a rock, cisterns, a water-con- 
duit, graves, eaves (among them one containing human bones i and 
two rock-cut watchman’s chambers hewn in the northern declivity of 
the rock. M. A. Sdph'ps then made two expeditions to the spot 
('Ap/coriu. 21, 24 June. 1 July, '95 ). The aim of these expeditions was 
to decipher the inscriptions mentioned by No rapid/;?. These, four in 
number, and accompanied by wreaths, are cut in the southern decli- 
vity of the Ak-kaga, near the stairway, on a perpendicular, artificially 
smoothed, wall. All except one, the lowest, were illegible. The 
lowest Was thus read: 2iT<5iaTf/p//crui t«s TO \wpui\- I hr (bu.1 ojctoi ror 
orpaTJjyor | MupTtar i°) Maro<5oror \pv<Tw <rre<£aru.'. A. Folttrier. who 
assisted in making out the text of the inscription from a cast, consid- 
ers it to he early Hellenic. 5{icii >/s adds that the rocks seem to have 
borne many other inscriptions besides the four about which there is 
a certainty. At his request 1 at length wrote about Ak-kaga in the 
‘ApfwvCa, July 10, 12. 1 visited it in July, 18s>S, and examined it 

closely. The most important monument is a tomb with a cover sup- 
ported by Ionic columns, which is hewn in the almost inaccessible 
northern declivity. This grave belongs to that class of rock-tombs 
customary in Paphlagonia. Kappadokia. and much later in Lykia. 
which G. H irschlcld ( in his Ptipliltitjonorht It / w/e/mGcp wishes to con- 
sider restricted to one-half of Asia Minor, while the other half had 
grave-tumuli and rock-reliefs. This theory is disproved by the dis- 
covery of the rock-tomb of Ak-kaga, only a few kilometres from the 
rock-relief of Kara-Bel (Pseudosesostris). 

I also mentioned briefly the large cisterns still to be found on the 
top of the citadel, the remains of a water-conduit, and of several 
houses hewn in the rock, emphasized the strategic importance of the 
citadel’s situation near the junction of two very ancient highways of 
civilization and war i Herodotos, tr. and showed the impO"ibility 
of n. KapoAebjsk proposed identification of Ak-kaga with the cele- 
brated Persian marble watch-tower on the Tinolos. The inscription 
given above, which 1 have not myself seen, was made by a garrison 
in honor of their commandant, and refers to the successful repulse of 
an attack on the citadel (\wf>tov) of the Ak-kaga during the Diadochid 
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wans nf tli e third. or probably the second century b. c. An ol should 
he inserted before avr&iaTij^ya-avTes. ’ — 'Xpfxoi ta of Smyrna. Nov. ti, 1895. 

KYPROS. 

SALAMIS. — EXCAVATION OF A MYCENAEAN NECROPOLIS. — The 
Aai'h mil of Ana. 1. 'Hi quote' the following from the 77/iu's : " The first 
instalment of antiquities, consisting chiefly of gold-ornaments, from the 
excavations now proceeding in Cyprus, has reached the British Mu- 
seum. and been placed in the Room of Gold-Ornaments and Gems. 
These objects belong exclusively to what i- known a> the Mycenaean 
stage of Greek art. The site of the discovery is some distance from 
the modern village of Enkomi and about two miles from the ruins of 
Salami* It was the site of an ancient necropolis, which possibly had 
belonged to the original settlement of Greek colonists led thither, 
according to tradition, by Teir-er after the Trojan war 

" Among tin 1 object' in gold is a handsome finger-ring. on which is 
engraved in Egyptian hieroglyphs a dedication to the goddess Mut. 
This ring must have been made in Egypt. Beside this ring, and 
obtained trom tin- same tomb, are several massive gold-pins, or 
juruiiiie. such as wen- Used by Greek women ill early times for fasten- 
ing their garments on the 'boulders 1‘iroiiui of preeiselv the same 
shape as those now found were worn by two figures on a celebrated 
Greek vase in Florence, known a- the Francois vase, the date of which 
must fall in the sixth century u. <_. The subject of the vase-picture 
i- mythologie. and it is conceivable that tile painter introduced a 
detail of costume which had gone out of use before his dav. 

from an artistic point ot view the place ol honor belongs to two 
ivory-carvings, about three inches square, representing, the one a lion 
attacking a hull, the other a man slaying a grvphon. The grvphon, 
having the body of a lion with the wings and head of an eagle, is 
thrown upon it' hind legs, and is about to receive the deadly thrust 
from the short -word ot the in in The group of a lion attacking a 
bull is very grandly composed, with none of the realism which we 
find in the hulls on the gold cups of Vaphio now in Athens, hut with 
more style. It is to he noticed that the hull is ot the durian breed, 
having a hump: and this is a circumstance which will he welcome 
to those archeologists who regard the whole of the so-called Myce- 
naean until piit ies as the work ol those Gariaiis whose name appears 
as a proverb for danger in the olde-t remains of Greek literature. 
A passage ot Ilomer speaks ot C'ariaii women whose occupation was 
to 'tain ivory. 

" Most of the tombs had been rilled in ancient times in search of 
gold, the pottery alone being left. Only one tomb of importance had 
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'escaped intact. It contained a considerable number of articles in 
cold, including the massive pirn and the finger-ring with hieroglyphs 
already mentioned. Within it was also found a porcelain vase, in 
the shape of a female head surmounted by a cylindrical cup. Vases 
of porcelain obtained lrom Mycenaean sites are usually of an Egyp- 
tian character, real or imitated. But in this case the face is distinctly 
<4 reek, though more or less rude in execution. The shape of tilt- 
vase is also peculiarly Greek, except that it has no handle. It is the 
addition of a handle that gives the final touch to the Greek va s e~ of 
this class in the sixth century r, < . The Cypru- specimen may 
therefore be assigned to an earlier stage in the creation of this type. 
In this same tomb were found a necklace of gold-beads, a number of 
gold-earrings, and several bands of thin gold on which are stamped 
pattern.' of the Mycenaean kind. In the >mall series of engraved gems 
one specimen i.' remarkable for it> material — lapis-lazuli, set in gold. 
In the large collection of Mycenaean gems in the British Museum 
obtained from other sites there is no instance of this material: and 
possibly that again may furnish an argument for a comparatively 
late date for the new Cyprus antiquities — say about the eighth cen- 
tury in ( . For a long time the current opinion was that the Myce- 
naean civilization had been swept away by the Dorian invasion of 
Greece about 1,U00 n. < .. after which there had followed a blank of 
about three centuries. That was the answer to most dillicultie'. Of 
late, however, the Dorian invasion appears to have fallen out of favor. 
There is a growing readiness to accept a direct continuity between 
the Mycenaean and the oarly-Greek art of the seventh century n. c. 

"Several of the tombs were square in shape, and built of squared 
'tones jointed in the archaic manner, covered in on the top by two 
large slab~. and having a regular doorway towards which a drumm 
or passage led down. But the greater number were 'imply sunk 
down into the rock, with no regard for regularity of shape except in 
the form of the doorway, which was usually made of squared stones 
forming the two jambs and lintel, with a heavy slab for the door 
itself. As the tombs lie for the most part deep under the surface, it 
has been no small labor and cost to clear them." 

The Alin im'iiw of July 11. '.)(>. says of these antiquitie' : "These 
articles comprise about eighteen diadems <>r broad fillets, such as were 
worn by the dead, of pure gold and variously enriched with spirals of 
the same metal, radial flowers, and other ornaments of much delicacy 
and unusual spirit in rcjinn^i. At the end of some of them are holes 
bv means of which they were attached to the hands which secured 
them to the heads of the corpses. With these may be enumerated 
■earrings of various devices and fine taste, some of them being twisted. 
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and some of simpler forms ; a most choice necklace of gold : some 
mouthpieces of gold, intended, like the diadems, for the dead— the 
last-named relies are of a highly archaic character, and of exceptional 
antiquity : a few engraved cylinders in stone, some good seals for per- 
sonal use, several valuable pendants of gold, as well as a group of gold 
pins of the primitive form. Not less important than any of the above 
relics is what was probably the handle in ivory of a mirror. It is 
very vigorously carved on both sides with lines and rows of leaves 
alternately. On part of this fragment is represented in rather high 
relief the combat of an Oriental warrior, armed with a -word, and 
having a shield slung at his shoulder, with a huge gryphon, who is 
rearing upon his antagonist at the moment he has received a fatal stab. 
The expression of the monster's face, especially as to his eyes and 
beak, is rendered with wonderiul energy and aptness : nor is his atti- 
tude less telling and veracious ■ the collapse of his huge wings. w hh h. 
like the remainder of his figure, are distinctly Assyrian, is admirably 
designed, and. like all the rest of the carving, true to nature. On the 
other side of this fragment, which is split in two. is a second carving 
of almost equal force and merit, representing a lion furiously assailing 
and overcoming a hull. The origin and even part of the history of 
these extraordinary carvings are indicated hy the type of the warrior's 
costume, which is also Assyrian, not less than by the subjects we have 
described. None of these articles is les- ancient than the eighth cen- 
tury i; t , On till early occasion we may describe a number of relics 
which have been similarly obtained lor the Trustees, including various 
pieces of pottery, such as vessels of the Mycenaean t\pe and period, 
bronzes, especially arms and armour, among which are swords and 
greaves, and, above all. an exceedingly important ca»kct of ivory, the 
sides of which are enriched with, besides conventional ornaments, 
hunting-scenes and combats <4 warriors, resembling the Assvrian 
friezes re< overed from the palace of Sard ana pains." 

EUROPE. 

THE MYKENAEAN CIVILIZATION.— The July number of Scil/itijir 
/’ini/ri.i a contains an article by Mr. -J. b. Myers, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in which lie summaiisc.' all the evidence which recent archa- 
ological discovery has supplied for reconstructing the civilization 
known as Mvkenaean : a useful bibliography is appended. In a subse- 
quent article he proposes to discuss i 1 i the ethnologic position of the 
race, or races, which originated and overthrew this civilization, and 
< -) their relationship with the historic inhabitants of the same area. 
Three points upon which lie lays stress are: (lithe importance of 
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pottery, as preserving the best evidence both of permanence and of 
changes in type of civilization : i'2) the extension of Mykenaean civili- 
zation of a decadent type, and therefore of a later date, in Sicily and 
Italy, and even so far as Halstatt in the Tyrol ; and (3) the sudden 
collapse of the Mykenaean civilization, as roughly coincident with the 
first appearance of iron in common use in the Levant. We may quote 
what Mr. Myers >ays about the changes in the types of pottery: 

" It has been already indicated, tir-Ah/, that throughout the Eastern 
Mediterranean — in fact throughout the whole range of the Mediterra- 
nean early-bronze culture — the indigeneous system of decoration is 
instinctively rectilinear and geometrical: »eron>Hy. that in the Cyeladic 
area and in the middle bronze-age appears a quite irreconcilable and 
purely naturalistic and quite heterogeneous impulse: and. thirdly, that 
the fully-formed Mykenaean style, when it appears, is. in spite of its 
far superior technical skill and elegance, already beginning to stagnate 
in many departments — the gem-engraving and modelling developing 
last, and retaining their vigor and elasticity lato-t. whereas the ceramic 
decoration, which appears in its noblest form at Thera and at Ivamei- 
ros. is the first to exhibit the conventional and mechanical repetition 
of a shrinking assortment of motives. We may now add. fourthly, 
that this failure of originality permitted a recrudescence of the recti- 
linear instinct which, though overwhelmed for the time by the natu- 
ralistic and curvilinear principles, had co-existed with them through- 
out : and that both floral and spiral motives, once allowed to repeat 
themselves without reference to their models, are transformed auto- 
matically into the latticed triangles and meanders, which are the 
commonplaces of rectilinear design. 

"At this point the survey must close: for now. on geometrically- 
engraved tripods and geometrically -painted va.^es. appear Hellenic 
inscriptions in alphabetic- characters. Borrowed Oriental and espe- 
cially Assyrianising motives intrude themselves into the panels of the 
rectilinear ornament, and attempts arc made, however ineffectual, to 
represent first animal and then human forms." — Arad., July 25. "90. 

ANALOGIES BETWEEN MYKENAEAN AND ILLYRIAN CIVILIZATION. — M. 
Salomon - Reinacii finished the reading before the AI11L i begun May 
15) of his article entitled: "The Mykenaean helmet and the Illyrian 
helmet.’' M. Beinach endeavors to show that the helmet of the Ho- 
meric epoch was a wicker frame covered with leather, ornamented 
with nails and large metal discs. The helmet thus reconstituted is 
identical with a helmet discovered in C’arniola and preserved in the 
Museum of Vienna. Other striking analogies between Illyrian an- 
tiquities and Mykenaean or Homeric antiquities justify the belief that 
the civilization of the Mykenaeans was in part preserved upon the 
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shores of the Adriatic, while it perbhed in Greece it.~elf about lOOU 
b. c.—RC. IShK, Mo. 22. 

THE TUBINGEN BRONZE STATUETTE. — 111 the JAI for lSSf FkIELi- 
rich Hauser descrihed a bronze statuette at Tubingen as representing 
a boplitodrome. or armed warrior, in the race called the It'iptihiilromn.i. 
His explanation of this statuette was called in question by Schwabk 
in bis doctor's thesis of ESDI. In the .[nhihnrh for ls'.ib. pp. lso_oo;p 
Hauser brings together no less than thirty-seven monuments, chiefly 
vase-painting-, which throw further light upon the Tubingen stat- 
uette. The exact moment in the ra>-e had been left undetermined, 
although Holwerda in the Jahrbnrh for 1 sxb explained it as repre- 
senting the final moment of victory. The pictorial evidence now 
gathered by Hauser, together with the actual arrangements of the 
stadion at Olympia, and of the stadion at Epidauros, show that the 
warrior was here represented in the moment of starting. He is lean- 
ing over so as to hold the string which would he loosened as soon 
as the signal for the start was given. 

IVORY-SCULPTURE FROM THE V TO THE XVIII CENTU RY. 1 — The fif- 
teen volumes of which this is the fir-t. will he one of the most im- 
portant and lasting monuments of archatologic science in our century. 
They will offer the great practical advantage of not forming an indi- 
visible -erie-. They will renew Irom top to bottom the great work of 
Labarte with all the artistic luxury, new information, criticism and 
precision which is to he obtained to-day. This work on Ivories is 
destined to at once take a place in all important or special libra- 
ries. It is henceforth a classic, and indispensable for those who are 
making a study of the history of art. and perhaps also for other 
workers, for among the services which it is called upon to render is 
the very important one of providing a complete list of the known 
consular dyptychs. 

The information with regard to the Merovingian and Oarlovingian 
epochs is the most complete. This development is justified bv the 
variety and historical importance of the ivories of these epochs 
which have lett us so tew other monuments. During the Gothic 
period, where we find the same models repeated in a great number 
of example^, the author classifies the types and confines his criticism' 
to choice pieces. He treats the modern period in the same wav 
where the ivories ot real merit become more rare. In every ease the 
identity and the provenance ot the pieces studied are established with 
trreat exactitude, and in the discussion ot the texts (notable when he 

1 Emile Molixiep.. Jitutnirp iiimritle cle^ n/'ts (iji/tltt/ues n I'milunirie tin 1 n 
Infin dn XVIII* ml rip. Toms I. Icoim. l’aro, Levy, 18911. in-folio, 245 page- : 
24 plates in the text, and 104 vignettes. 
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treat.-- the information, in part legendary, which we pus.se.s-- with regard 
to the monk Tutilo of St. Gall j the autlior show- how historical 
criticism and the criticism of the monuments may lend each other 
mutual aid. He has none the less -huwn how correctness of ta-te 
may he compatible with scientific exa< tirade. The reproductions are 
truly artistic and scrupulously exact. 

The material execution and the comparatively moderate price doe- 
honor to the editors. As to the hook it-elf. it realizes all that we have 
a right to ex pet t from its author, and it doe- the greatest honor to 
French science. — C. E.xi.ahi. in RC. lS9i>, No. 17. 

REPRODUCTIONS OF LITTLE-KNOWN WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS. 

• — At the Congress of Art Critics at Nuremberg in 1*94. there was formed 
a society whose object it was to give good photographic reproductions 
of masterpiece- which are little known, being preserved in naileries 
which are seldom visited. Ill the private and even public galleries of 
England, Fra in e and Germany there are a number of fine paintings 
which have not yet become the property of the learned world. Where, 
for example, ran we find reproductions of the works of art preserved 
in the provincial museums of France 0 The first series of these pre- 
cious reproductions lias just appeared and do-enes high praise both 
for the number of works reproduced and for their excellent execution 
by the well-known establishment of Friedrich llruckmann of Munich. 
On eighteen large sheets are given five reproductions from Dtirer, one 
from Jan van Eyck, one from llans Holbein, and others from Masaccio 
and Paolo Uccello. The editors ufthc.sc series of photographic repro- 
ductions arc MM. Bayersdortter (Munich i.sfolimarsowl Leipzig] and von 
Ltitzow (Vienna) and the publisher Twietnieyer. Leipzig. — I,‘9d,p..'i41. 

GREECE. 

NEW GREEK PAPYRI FROM EGYPT. — Mr. GRENFELL, who has been 
exploring in Egypt last winter, brought last week to Dublin the many 
fragments he had discovered and transcribed, and among them are 
several passages in iambics, one in anapa-sts. and some in prose, which 
he has not yet been able to assign to any known Greek author. There 
is one prose passage so like Plato in style that it seems hardly possible 
it can belong to any one else. I>ut we have not yet identified it. These 
fragments are in very old hands, as old as the classical fragments ill 
the Petrie papyri, and therefore dating from early in the third century 
b. c., perhaps even earlier. There are a good many of these fragments 
representing an early copy of some hooks of the Ilind The fragments 
in Mr. Grenfell’s possession amount to about eighty lines or parts of 
lines, and come from various books, iv., viii., xxi., xxii., and xxiii. 
There is no doubt whatever that the writing is of the earliest kind we 
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know, and thus undoubtedly dates from before the days of the Alex- 
andrian critics. To me. therefore, who published the first scrap of 
such a text in the Petrie papyri, it was naturally of the highest interest 
to learn whether the newlv-diseovered text presented the same pecu- 
liarities. It will be remembered that the former scrap from the elev- 
enth book, showed beginnings and endings of lines not in our texts, 
and this so frequently as to amount to a surplus of one-sixtli. Mr. 
Grenfell had already examined his fragments from this point of view, 
and showed me that out of about eighty lines thirteen are not to be 
found in our vulgate. The conclusion, therefore, which I had drawn, 
that before the recension by the Alexandrian critics the IUckJ presented 
a verv different appearance, is hereby confirmed, in spite of the adverse 
criticism of some learned Germans. They held that the Petrie text 
was an accidentally bad and slovenly copy, with many variations 
from the texts received even in that day. In the face of the new dis- 
covery I am disposed to maintain my original conclusion, and now 
prophesy that whatever new texts of the Hind, in handwriting of this 
great age, are hereafter found, the additional lines will amount to 15 
per emit. When Mr. Grenfell publishes these fragments the critics 
will have ample opportunity to examine this interesting question. 
We already possess a very large number of specimens of the Iliad 
from the second to the fourth century a. n. Every year adds to them. 
P>ut they all represent (discounting mere blunders) the vulgate text 
of our printed editions. The solitary exception is the Genevan frag- 
ment published hy Prof. Nicole This has many additional lines like 
the old texts, but a glance at the writing will show any palaeographer 
that it mU't have been written (in the second century A. n. i three or 
four hundred years after the pre- Alexandrine fragments. The consid- 
erable variants in this fragment show that the old, perhaps loose and 
prolix, text still survived. It affords us, at all events, a third witness 
to the fact, and makes it well-nigh impossible to deny that the labors 
of Aristarehos and his great predecessors were not so conservative as 
has usually been assumed. — J. P. Maii \ffv, in Athen., June Id. 'UO. 

A TERRACOTTA FIGURINE REPRESENTING APHRODITE ON A SHELL. 
— Many Museums possess terracotta statuettes representing Aphrodite 
kneeling between the valves of a sea-shell. One of the examples of 
this class in the Louvre is particularly distinguished by its beauty. 
Although the godde-s G represented as a nude woman there was 
found in the same tomb a portion of terracotta drapery which seemed 
to belong to the group, and yet would be unintelligible were it not 
for the existence of other terracotta figurines representing Aphrodite 
upon a sea-shell, in which the figure of Eros holds up her mantle 
behind. In Greek tradition, when Aphrodite rose from the sea she 
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was received, according to one version, by Eros, and, according to 
another, by the Horai, who brought her a mantle to veil her beauty. 
This tradition — which we find embodied in the fragment of a monu- 
mental throne of Aphrodite in the Ludovosi collection, and also in a 
small medallion of gilded silver found at Galaxidi and now in the 
Louvre — was utilized by Pheidias in the reliefs sculptured upon the 
throne of Zeus at Olympia. Here Aphrodite was represented as 
rising from the sea, in which she would be represented half-length. 
In the terracotta she is not represented as a crouching Aphrodite, 
but as kneeling on both knees, a position which retains something of 
the primitive type of Aphrodite rising from the sea. A reminiscence 
of the original type may also be found in the raised position of the 
arms — P. Jamot, MM A I. 1895. pp. 171-84. 

THREE TERRACOTTA FIGURINES. — E. PoTTIEK publishes ill the 
MM A I (1895, pp. 10-5-70) three terracotta figurines. The first is of 
Pxeotian make of the fifth century, and is the upper portion of a 
statuette representing Hermes with a conical cap and carrying a lamb 
under his arm. This fragment is of special technical interest on 
account of its polychromatic character, unique in a terracotta stat- 
uette of this early date. The second figurine is also a fragment ; it is 
the head of an < phrbos. and came from Asia Minor, probably from 
Smyrna. In style it exhibits the inlluence of the school of Poly- 
kleitos. The third statuette represents a pedagogue with bald head 
and long beard. It was found in Attika. and is of admirable expressive 
and naturalistic quality. 

POLYCHROMY IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE. — M. L. DlMIEE. ill tile Kil'lli' 
urclitiihtiji<iin tlsOo, l. pp. ;>47-AS) sustains the opinion that polyehromy 
was not customary in Greek sculpture of the classic period: contrary 
to the view supported by M. Collignon in an article recently published 
in the Ihvnr ill* Duo: Mmub The opinion of M. Collignon is, that 
throughout the entire epoch when Greek art llourishcd. even during 
the period called Gneco-Roman, it was the custom to paint statues. 
He considers the fact to he established so far as concerns the primitive 
pe#od before the time of Perikles : as to the period called classic, his 
idea is that the documents t when they are rightly interpreted) permit 
no doubt that the custom was also the same. M. Dinner admits the 
first part of the thesis, which re-ts upon testimony almost incontesta- 
ble, that before the Median wars the custom of painting statues was in 
general use, but he maintains that at the beginning of the classic period 
the custom ceased, ami that the examples which can he cited from that 
time to the Roman period arc so few that they merely emphasize the 
fact of this cessation, especially with all the leading artists. The few 
texts cited by M. t'ollignon seem also to M. Dimic-r to be not only 
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inconclusive in his favor hut to prove the reverse, if am tiling. Such 
is the passage in I'linv ( x x x v . 30) which really refers not to painting 
but to the patina which is now recognized to have been added to Greek 
classic statuarv as a finish. The failure to find traces ol polychromy 
on any but an infinitesimal fraction of the sculptures unearthed seeiu> 
conclusive proof that wanting of sculpture was as much an exception 
then and as much confined to inferior works as now. when we have a 
few inferior artists who decorate religious and other images in color. 

THE TIARA OF saitapharnes. — The last number of the .1/. I con- 
tained a brief description of the tiara of Saitapharnes purchased by 
the Louvre. Since then a controversy has arisen as to its authenticity. 
It had been purchased for the Louvre in March, and on April 1 M. 
Heron de Villefos.se officially presented it to the inspection of the 
Acmluiiii dr* InacriiJitiii*. giving a full description of it and explaining 
the relations of king Saitapharnes to the city of Olhia. In the Gozettr 
de-s lk.aux Art* for May 1 it was described and published by M . Miclion. 
In the meanwhile, during the latter part of April, rumors were afloat 
that it was a forgery, circulated mainly by Professor Furtwangler and 
a number of Russian collectors and critics. The first to print an attack 
was Professor Yesselovsky of St. Petersburg, who stated it to have 
been recently made at Ot< hakotf. the 'eat of numerous forgeries: his 
words \\ ere widely echoed. Professor F urtwaneler, win > had examined 
the tiara in April, published an article in the L 'oiiifpoU* for August in 
which he seeks to prove it' falsity. The arguments of this paper will 
he answered by M. Heron do Villefosse in the Co*i ao/WR itself, and bv 
Theodore Reinach in the Gao W <h - lkoux Arts. The present state of 
the question is summarized by Salomon Reinach in the Xntion for Aug. 
27. Reinach is a strong supporter of tit e authenticity of the tiara ; he 
points out the immense difference between its delicate and artistic 
workmanship and the rudeness of the ascertained forgeries of Olhia, 
and recounts how such judges as Count Strogonoll'and M. Kicseritzky, 
director of the St. Petersburg Mu'cum. who at first believed the piece 
a forgery, were convinced of its authenticity as soon as they examined 
it. The main difference between M. Reinach and the authorities of 
the Louvre is that, while they regard the tiara as a work of the fourth 
or early third century, he assigns it to a date later than lbo r„ <•„ and 
believes that it conclusively prove' that Professor Furtwangler, in 
dating the discoveries of Greek antiquities in Southern Russia in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, has committed a grave error. While await- 
ing the publication of his full answer to Furtwangler ’s attack. M. de 
Villefosse has made a short answer in the Journal de* Debut* of Aug. 
tl. which, according to M. Reinach, " contains enough overwhelming 
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evidence to upset the whole romance constructed by -M. Furtwang- 
ler's scepticism " 

CATALOGUE OF GREEK VASES IN THE LOUVRE. — The Louvre has 
lately issued the first part of the catalogue of the < Ireek vase.' in the 
Museum — < 'utiilor/m d, . lii.o nnti<jni^ ri< T rrc-mite. par K. Puttier: 
Premiere Partie. Orii/nn^ The catalogue proper is preceded by 
an introduction giving a concise history of the vase.' generally, and 
an abridged account of our present knowledge of Greek ceramic art. 

It is written for the benefit of the visitor to the Louvre, but it will 
likewise serve as a valuable manual for all students of the art. The 
pottery dealt with in this part is that of the Islands, of Mykenui. of 
Athens f Dipylon >. and of Boiotia. each division being accompanied 
by a special historical notice. The volume also contain' diagrams of 
the shapes of va'os. hut no illu'tratioiis <> t those catalogued : its price 
is lfr. Ah M. Pettier states that two more volumes will complete the 
catalogue, and that he also proposes adding an atlas of illustrations 
of the inedited va'C. Atlun.. May b, 'bi> 

CATALOGUE OF GREEK COINS OF TROAS. AEOLIS, AND LESBOS.'— 
The time has really gone by for< ritieism of the catalogues prepared by 
the able staff of the Coin Department in the British Museum. Since 1873 
thirty-nine substantial volumes have appeared, and their excellence in 
point of 'i-holarship and technical numismatic science ha~ been gen- 
erally recognized throughout Europe, of these, seventeen volumes 
relate to the Greek series, and are the work of the late and present 
keepers. Tbs. R. S. Poole and B. V. Head, and of a late and present 
as'istant. Prof. Percy Gardner and Mr. Warwick Wroth. Mr. Wroth 
has himself prepared the catalogue' of the coinage of Crete and the 
-Egean Islands . 1 S s <>i and of Pontus, < k. i 188b i. and his latest con- 
tribution to the series is tin- present valuable treati'e on the coins of 
Tma', .Eoli' and Lc'biw. Wc -av •'tivati'c" advisedly, for Mr. 
Wroth’s ani]>k' introduction and the foot-notes he has appended to 
the description of the coins raise the work much above the level of a 
mere catalogue. 

The present \oluinc. like its companions, appeals wholly to a scien- 
tific audience, and, indeed, offers less matter of general arelneological 
inteiV't than some of them. One would expect, perhaps. 'Omething 
specially interesting in the coin-types of the Trnas and of Lesbos; but 
it will be remembered that the Ilium of history had no political 
importance before the time of Alexander the Great, and its coinage 
begins only at n.c. 300; whilst at Lesbos, though the lyre is charm- 

'• Cntnhumf of f/o Grrrk Coin-, of T run XF.olG ,inil Le.-hu.-. By Warwick 
Wmth. F 8 A. With Map and forty-tlirec Autotype Plates (printed by Order of 
the Trustees of the British Museum), 
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inyr] v suggestive. no one oiin say thut the figure of Sftpplio does her 
ordinary justice. Nevertheless the representations of famous Les- 
bians. Pittakos. Alkaios. Sappho. TheophaneS and Lesbonax, give a 
certain interest to the imperial coinage ot Mytilene which the art ot 
the ell a raver certainly would not arouse. Other suggestive Lesbian 
types are the Innthnm- of the autonomous coins of Methymna and 
the Ifioiiysos of the imperial time, recalling qi'ot hubd Meth;nniui. 
nut nm*. In the Alexandria-Troas coinage, the question whether the 
representation of Apollo Smintheus reproiluces ^kopas' cultus-statue 
in the Sminthion- the temple stood near the sea, only a dozen miles 
or so from the city — is fully discussed by Mr. W roth, and here, as 
it-nal. hi' foot -reference' eon i prise a bibliography ot the debated point. 

A word of praise must be awarded to the tine series of forty-three 
autotv pe plates, which have long been a most valuable feature of the 
Museum catalogues. Mr. "Wroth's map is another decidedly useful 
addition, and the indexes are all that could be desired. M e congrat- 
ulate Mr. Wroth on the completion of an arduous and difficult work, 
which will be fully appreciated by all competent scholars at home 
and abroad — Athen.. July is. 'tit;. 

PROPOSED excavation. — The Athenian Arclneologieal Society, in 
Its la't meeting, has decided to resume the excavations at Rliamnous 
and ( iropus. — At/nu., July 11. fin. 

AMYKLAI. — At the sitting of the . I IBL of July 17. 1VK3. M. Salomon 
Reinaeh presented a gold object upon which was engraved a small 
stag, wroiialy considered to be a bull, which belonged in the last cen- 
tury. to Laylus. and which was discovered in the Peloponnesus in the 
vicinity ot Amyklai. NT. Reinaeh gave reasons for classifying this 
object '.formerly attributed to the art of Persia i among the most 
curious monuments of Mycenaean art. — It C. 1SH0. Nos. 31-32. 

ARGOS. — Dr. Murray of the British Museum has secured for the 
Trustees a ran- and beautiful silver pm. It w as lately found near Argos, 
and with it~ flattened di-e-like head measures about three and a half 
im lies in length The flat top of the head is exquisitely chased with a 
radial, flower-like ornament, closely resembling the imperial chrysan- 
themum of Japan. The under side of the top is similarly enriched. 
On one side of the blade of the pin is engraved a dedication to Hera. 
The M introduced is the archaic form of the tltjma in the alphabet of 
Argos, that is. before n. t 4S(t— .1 thru.. .Tune '27, "9ii. 

ATHENS. — EXCAVATIONS BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL.— During the 
excavations on the supposed site of the suburb called Kqnixnrgr^ (see 
AJA . xi. 22, '. " upwards of eighty tombs were found, mostly of the geo- 
metric period. I In sc excavations yielded many fragments of geometric 
va-is. sepulchral inscriptions, part of a very fine stele of the earlv part of 
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the fourth century b. c., and fragments of a large early Attic amphora, 
which is an important monument for the history of vases of a period 
which is as yet but little represented. In an adjoining held were 
found remains of a Roman colonnade, and also an important water- 
conduit. which seemed to be connected with a gymnasium of the time 
of Hadrian.’’ — Amd.. .July 2d. '96. 

A BRONZE STATUETTE IN THE CENTRAL MUSEUM AT ATHENS.— Ill 
the MM A I ( 189d, pp. 145-56). A. i>k Riddi.k give-; a detailed study of 
a bronze statuette in the Central Museum at Athens. It represents a 
maiden and is apparently of Athenian workmanship dating from 
470-460 b. c. This attribution is substantiated by the character of 
the workmanship, by the style of the costume and by the various 
details of the head. 

MARBLE HEAD IN THE SINGHER COLLECTION. — 111 the collection of 
M. Singh er at Mans there is an interesting marble head in high-relief. 
It was acquired from a dealer returning from Rome who declared that 
it was discovered at Athens. The material may be IVntelic marble, 
or, better, that which is known as »/<•< du tt". At first sight one is 
inclined to attribute this charming head to the best period of art. 
The sentiment, at once refined and dignified, reminds us of Attic 
sepulchral reliefs, especially those of the fourth century but a closer 
examination reveals more recent influences. These may be seen in 
the treatment of the eyes, mouth, ears and hair. Especial attention 
may be called to the treatment of the eyebrows, which are indicated 
by a groove. This mode of indicating the eyebrow- is quite unu.-tial. 
In the archaic period they are represented by a raised ridge: in the 
best period they are hardly indicated at all: in the Hellenic and 
Roman period they are frequently accentuated by a roughened pro- 
jection, on which is indicated the hair of the brows. On the other 
hand, in the busts from Palmyra, the eyebrow- are -uggested by a 
deep groove: a lew examples of this method of indicating the eye- 
brows may also be found in Roman art we may cite three lm-reliefs 
in the Louvre, which date from the beginning of the Empire. We 
are, therefore, inclined to assign this relief to the first century of the 
Christian era. — S. Rkixacu, 1/1/. 1 1. 1S95. pp. 1 sb-'.ii i. 

DELPHI. — THE DELPHIC PzEAN TO DIONYSOS CF. P. 240 . — llKMU 
Weil thus studies this hymn in ECU. lbbb. pp. 393-4 is. bis. The 
fourth hymn which the excavations at Delphi have brought to light 
is not, like the three preceding one-, dedicated to Apollo, but is a 
ptean to Dionysos: — acfe As tuv Aulmroi'. according to the inscription. 
This hymn is older than the other three, dating from the last third 
of the iv century r>. <\ It is also of greater historic interest, but it i- 
not accompanied by musical notes. To determine the exact date of 
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the hymn and the occasion for which it was composed. one must 
study both parts into which it is divided, the mythologic, and that 
relating to the time when it was written. The latter especially, and 
the extract of the honorific decree engraved below the verses, are the 
most important in establishing the date. The author of the pa-an 
was one Philodamos of Skarphia. a city of the Epienemidian Lokri. 
under the arch on Etymondas M. liourguet has of late studied some 
epigraphic documents in which this name recurs several times among 
the commissaries entrusted with the construction of the temple. It 
is now established beyond doubt that the temple of Delphi had fallen 
to ruin about the year 400 p,. c.. and that the work of its reconstruction 
was carried on throughout the fourth century and even later. The 
documents in question mention the name of Etymondas as one of the 
vaoiroioL in ooG-od. and again from Go'J-ol to 428-27. Moreover. M. 
Bourguet establishes, in accordance with the inscriptions, that Ety- 
mondas was arc-lion during one of the last three years of the ex 
Olympiad < 4 4 it- 4 8 — 447-4G >. or else after 428-27. The form of the 
characters and the historic data furnished by the text of the hymn 
accord perfectly with this approximated date. 

In the second part of the pa-an the poet proclaims the orders of 
Apollo. The Ood enjoins the Amphiotyons to hasten certain portions 
of the work on the temple : he wishes these to be finished for the 
forthcoming quadrennial Pythian festival. If the text were not muti- 
lated at this point we should know what these works were: but it is 
doubtless a part of the sanctuary constructed and decorated under 
the oversight of the miotguJ. and especially consecrated to Rakclios. 
Later on. at the autumn equinox, at the beginning of the three winter 
months, during which Apollo was to go to the Hyperboreans and 
leave Bakchos to rule alone at Delphi, a statue of this god was to be 
inaugurated, surrounded with gold lions. The pa-an — which repeats 
these orders of Apollo — was to he sung (the oracle also proscribed it) 
at the theoxen in. the annual festival which was celebrated in the 
spring. Now. wc can sec that the terms employed bv the poet indi- 
cate that these different dates (.those of the thoienitt , the Pythin , 
and the equinox) followed close upon one another without being 
separated by an interval of twelve months. As the Pythian games 
were celebrated always at the beginning of a third vear of the Olym- 
piad, and as the honorific decree was apparently issued immedi- 
ately after the execution of the pa-an, it follows that the tlwoxnua 
in question and the arehon Etymondas must be placed in a second 
Olympic year. Me have the choice between the tx Olympiad and 
the am. At the first glance, the first of these dates seems improba- 
ble. for 0 recce was at that time in a state of fermentation; yet it is 
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not wholly impossible. On the other hand, nothing prevents us 
from coming down to the reign of Alexander. The question remain* 
an open one, and. moreover, it is not of prime importance, for in 
either case we reach a date posterior by at least eight years to the 
second holy war 

The first part of the hymn gives a < oncise account of the history of 
Batches from his birth down to his admission among the great gods 
of Olympos. When the son of Zeus and of the blessed Thyona 
[Semele] is born at Thebes, all the stars of the heavens dance in chorus, 
and all men rejoice. The Bacchic enthusiasm spreads over the land 
of Thebes and over that of the Minvai. The sacred ground of Delphi 
resounds with hymns and dances: it is there that the god manifests 
himself under his characteristic traits and carries away the virgins into 
the gorges of Parnassos. Then he withdraws to the llowery retreats 
of Eleusis, where the initiated, assembled from all parts of Greece, 
invoke him under the name of hkcho a: he bears aloft the cup of 
drunkenness, and, in giving wine to mortals, he opens to them a 
haven sheltered from all pain. After having journeyed to other 
countries he lands on the fortunate island of the goddess who en- 
snares hearts: it is Cypris [Aphrodite] who causes the son of Semele 
to be received into Olympos. There, the Muses, crowned with ivy. 
surround him and proclaim him I'aian [Apollo]. The lyre of Apollo 
preludes their songs. 

In taking the name of 1‘uyin, Bakchos becomes a second Apollo : 
the two gods begin to resemble one another, and exchange their 
attributes while awaiting the moment when they shall be mingled 
cite with the other. In other respect*, the legend of Bakchos doe* 
not offer, in this instance, anything very particular, and if the recital 
possesses any originality it comes less from what it relates than from 
what it omits. Several of the strange legends of Dionysos are passed 
over in silence. The enmity of Hera is not even mentioned. We see 
that it was a long while before the god succeeded in getting himself 
received into the assembly of the Olympians; but nothing is said of 
the resistance which men opposed to his person and his worship, or 
of his struggles, his sufferings, his vengeance : on the contrary, it is 
related that all mortals rejoiced over his birth. It is very remarkable 
that the legend of Dionysos is radically expurged, and that the more 
salient traits of the history of the god arc implicitly contradicted. 
The religious tendency of the first strophes of this paam seems to 
have been to suppress, to evade, to palliate whatever was contained 
in the traditions which might shock enlightened minds. It would 
seem also as if one could trace a political tendency in this hymn. 
In the mythological part, Bakchos figures especially as god of Delphi 
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and god of Eleusis. It might seem strange that, among so many 
sanctuaries of the god, Eleusis should have heen the only one asso- 
ciated with Delphi. But Eleusis. like Delphi, belongs to the whole 
of Greece, and the poet brings this idea into prominence, as, further 
on, he twice dwells upon the union of all Greece. It is natural that 
a poet who speaks in the name of Delphi and of the Amphictyon-* 
should make himself the interpreter of this idea and this policy. 

The inscription covered a large stone, which was afterwards used 
for a new flagging. This circumstance, by covering it over for cen- 
turies. preserved it from destruction. The fragments, t<> the number 
of fifteen, have been compared by M. Homolle with a surety of 
method which does not leave room for the slightest doubt. In its 
present state the greatest height of the stone is 87b mm. , its greatest 
width 87 cm. The poean is enaraved in two columns, of fifty lines 
each; the prose subscription extends without interruption from the 
left border to the right border of the marble. In the poem itself one 
can easily distinguish twelve similar strophes, separated by a para- 
graph. Four of the couplets (Nos. iv, vr, vrr. vrii) are in very bad 
condition; the mutilations of the stone have left only a small num- 
ber of scattered letters. Neither are the other couplet' preserved in 
an integral condition; but the greater part of the lacunae can be filled 
in by conjecture, and often with certainty. Two circumstances favor 
the work ot restoration. First, the inscription is engraved <rro.'^ ^o<ir, 
which enables one to estimate exactly the number of letters which 
are lacking at the beginning or the middle of a line. Still, the iota 
is sometimes joined to another letter, and does not then count as a 
separate character. In the second place, the similarity of the strophes 
— of which the metre, being identical, admits of only a small number 
of variations — also limits the field of conjecture. 

The metre of the poem is interesting. All the strophes are inter- 
rupted by an intermediate refrain, mixyniniim , and ended by a final 
retrain, iphijnuunn. The nu'\ijmtiinn is preceded by a period of four 
choriambico-iambie members, the last of which is catalectie. It is 
followed by two periods, the first of which is composed of a glvconic 
and a phalecian ; the second period, ot three glyconics, the end of 
the period being also marked by a catalex (a phereeratic). In the 
rphi/mninn one can distinguish two elements : first, two ionics a mi non' , 
the invocations li Tlatui- Wi o-uiti'h, ; then a glvconic period shorter than 
the preceding one and having only two members. As to the invoca- 
tions which form the m fxymnion, they constitute three ionics a minors. 

It can he seen that the author of the pa-an has followed the best 
traditions for the structure of his strophes. The elements which 
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enter into its structure are well known, and the verses are familiar to 
readers of the Greek and Latin lyric poets. 

M. Weil had at his disposal two copies, one, that of M. Homolle; 
and the other, that of SI. Bourguet which is more complete on ac- 
count of new discoveries. For the doubtful readings a new collation 
was of no advantage, many of the letters having been effaced by the 
action of the air. Notwithstanding the care expended in the decipher- 
ing, it was difficult to avoid mistakes of reading in every case: in 
certain places the state of the stone caused some errors. 

The following is the text of the stone, as read and presented in 
strophic* form by SI . Weil : 


I. 


II. 


III. 


TEXT OF THE HYMN. 

[Act'p\ am A ~\t0vpap./3e Ba 

e[vt€, Ol'pCrTf p€S, fifiOLL- 
rd, ftpopni e >, ?}/nra[rs lkov 
T cucrSi e)_, iepcus iv u>pa ls : 

5 Ei’Ot d> It) [BdKX d> Ik IIaid]r- 
[o]r 0>//Iais 7 tot iv events 
Z?;[rt yetvaro~\ kolWlttolls 0vcora’ 
T?avTes S’ uarepes ay opev- 
<xav, 7rai T€S Se fiporo) \\_apij~ 

10 crar crats,] Bd^tt, yerrats. 

’It ITaidr, lOl <ju>ri)\_p, 

evtfcpayv Tar8e] iroXtr <f>i 'Xaao'' 
evauovL av v [dX/3o>t]. 

14 v Hr, Tore j3aK\iaCe ptev 

X#ti)[r pcyaXoSiTp.ds] re Kd- 
Sp or Sltvmi' re koXttI o? Ar- 
ye]ta re KaWiKapiros : 

E vot gj to B^dtcy’ d) le J Ilatur’ 

7T(X(Ta O VpLl'ofipvi]S \<)pev- 
20 €|_v AeX^xuJr lepa paKatpa ^<opa* 

avros 8’ dc rre\i erbv 8]ep.as 
<£auu)v AtX^icm' ary Kopats 
[Ilupr atryoi’ i rrr ^as tarus. 

’It Ilatdv k. r. e. 

27 [OtVo0a]Xes 8e yetpt rz dX- 

Xar 8[eV]as erOeots [air ota]- 
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TpOLS €/Xo\.€S /JLV\OVS [’EAfJr- 
:-){ ) crivuS dr* £dr$€/xdT] deis * 

Erot d) id Buk'x’ d> i[k II ai] dr • 

\tOv os li (iTrav EAAddos, 

yds d[/x<£u) 4Jrraerais [<£iAior] €7r[o7r]rais 

Opy LUiV ocr^aov IuJk- 

35 ^or [kAcici o-je * /Jporois irdrojr 
a>t^["<xs 3’ dplju/n [dAi'7ror :] 

Ak I latar k. T. e. 

IV. 40 fllairr^dru j oe kolI ^opois 
Y. 53 [ v E]r[#€r c]tt' dA/?ia? x#ords 

0€[(7(raAias ?] CKeAiras, d- 
55 (TT'lf Te/JL€l OS T ’OAr/aTT^C/l' 
lli€/j]iar T€ K'Acirdr * 

Ei’oi d> id Buk^’ [d> tk flat Jar. 

AI or (rat [d’J aiTLKa TrupOevoi 
K[irr«rd»/] oT€[d/]d//€rai ki’kAok ct€ Trdcrai 

00 ^.[e'A^ar] d^dra[ror] cs del 
flaidr’ ei-K'Aea r’ d[~i AcAeoJr- 
c rat • [ku] Tu.pte d’ ’ A7rdAAcor. 

Ie Ifa/dr k. t. i. 

IX. 105 ’EktcAcVui de 7rp[d]6(.r ’Ayi- 

<f>iKT roras #[eds iccAcr- 
ei rd^os, <u[s eVd/3oAos 
p.ijv iKe^rasJ Kardtr^//' : 

E ro7 di [id B|>X d> /’c If alar * 

110 8e[ica»] 6’ ey fci'iois €T€i- 

ois #[e]<»>r lepijji ycrci (rwuipnoL 
Toi’F vjivov, ^’[o-Jtur re </>ui - 
r€i[rj trrr \EAAddos dA/3ias <:>• 

Trail'd ijpots iK€T€[/jais. 

115 ’Ic ITaidr k. r. e. 

X. 118 fJLaKUp oXfSiil T € K€l- 

VfoV 7 € [ I€ d] ppOT(jil\ dy/y- 

1 20 pwv djaiai'TOV a ktlcj'qi 

r«o[v €s] U€ ^Ot^iOL : 
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€t ol w to ^ n[atar ; 

r ] e [°]XP l ’ cr€or XP vcr * 0l< * tvitois 

?ra . . . \ N 0 E A I F kvkXov . . 

lli-> K12 ooy Kopar 

6' apyawovT EA . . ANIK 
o’ aVTOxOoi’L KO(J fJitoL . 

Ik Ilatar, lOi k. t. i. 

XI. 131 T\v6ia.<jtv bk 'ir€vOeTy i - 

poL(T' L i T]po7rat[V] era^c BaK- 
^ov Oval far ^optur re TrofA- 

1 3-5 AGr] KL’K'Xtar d/xtAAar : 

CL’Ot to /[c] l&ULKX [<£> ITaiJdl' : 

Tcvyetr ‘ dAtoc^cyy e](r[Vr 

&’ dp^o[f<rats] Icrov d/3pov dyaXpa BaK^t [r] 

61' E r . P. . . yprcretoA Acdr- 
140 Ttov o-r?)(ra[t] taOetoi tc r[€t]- 

£o.L OetoL 77pt770l' UVTpOV. 

i ’I]c Ilaiu[r] k . r . 6. 

XII. 144 ’AAAu 8e'^60-^6 /3a/c^[€tw- 

Tu]r A([o]n.'<r[or iv 8’ dyvt]- 
ats dpa rrv y [^dpotc r]t k i - 
KAj/taKere] Ktcrcr[oy]ut7ais : 

E[ im a> to /3aKy * a) tc [n aiar], 

140 lid trar *EA]Ad8’ dr 1 o[A/3tar] 

SUBSCRIPT. 

AeA<£ot ISwK'ar ^PtAoSup [tot AtY]?/crt8u//or AKapt^et Kat rots d8€A0o?9 < **E7r(yer€[4] 

. . rndai arVotS Kat €K'[yorot9] TTpOcCl'tar 7rpo/x[4ir rear ~poe8ptar 7rpo8tK[Yur] 
jyxrejAetar 67rt[jri/x]ar Ka#[u7T€p AcjAt^ots ’ dpyorro9 ’Eri'p-iorSu, /SorAerorroor 
. . . (Ttorturos KaAAtKp . . . [Vt/eW/iU Ol two lilies] Top. 7ratdra Tor 6t9 rdr 

Atorvcror . . . 

[IctCttiHi of a half- line] . . . or p.arT€tar tov Oeov 67rayyetAaT . . . 

[IftCVnd ol a halt-line py . . at TrydyaPdt. 

BRONZE STATUE OF A VICTOR IN THE PYTHIAN GAMES. — While the 
workmen were clearing a space of ground situated between the theatre 
and a Byzantine embankment-wall alongside the sacred road, they 
struck an antique sewer, through which was carried the rain-water 
from the theatre’s area. The excavation was carried below the sewer 
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level, and suddenly the workmen discovered at the bottom ol a ditch 
a bronze statue, or rather half of a statue only, for the head and torso- 
were missing. On resuming work, they found a base which served as 
a support to the bare feet : then a wonderfully well-preserved bust, 
whose head had even kept intact its luminous eyes of enamel : then 
an arm and hand, whose fingers were holding reins of metal. They 
had found the* statue of one of the victors of the Olympic game: a 
ehariot-diiver, who had been represented on the esplanade of the 
temple, with the quadriga which gave him victory. For one moment 
they hoped to find near the driver the chariot and the horses also. 
The soil was dug carefully for a week or so, hut only some mutilated 
tKbi’i' were brought to light— a pole with the ends of the reins still 
attached, two horse’s legs of admirably finished workmanship, and 
some shapeless pieces which very likely belonged to the chariot. 

When the base was cleared and thoroughly examined an inscription 
much erased and defaced was discovered. It showed that the statue 
was a votive offering to the divinity by a citizen named Polyzatos. or 
Polysalos. in order to glorify a victor, whose name could not be read, 
and was only represented by the termination "ona." The statue is of 
an intermediary style, between the epoch of Aigina and tliatof Phcidias. 
This leads M. Homolle to suppose that the victor might be Hieron of 
Syracuse, while this beautiful bronze could be the work of the Argive 
Ageladas. of whom Phcidias and Polykleitos were pupils. 

The director of the excavations lias presented to the AWL the 
photographs of this unique piece. They give an idea of the high 
artistic value of the discovery. and justify the enthusiasm that the 
find has created. It is the fust time that the excavations made at 
different points of the Hellenic territory have brought to light a whole 
bronze statue, and hardly another specimen exists, particularly of that 
period, which exhibits such a noble conception of art. 

The statue measures a little less than six feet and represents a 
beardless youth with a straight Grecian nose and full rounded 
lips half open as for a smile. The chin is round and energetic. The 
hair is somewhat summarily treated, hut forms small light curls on 
the nape, while some other locks on the temples extend down the 
cheeks. A bandelet, forming a diadem, holds the hair in place. The 
neck, young, juvenile and roundly shaped, is firmly attached to the 
shoulders, which are sloping but powerful. The body is erect, but 
slightly bent backward, and is dressed in a straight tunic, of which 
the large folds, held by a narrow belt, fall without rigidity down to 
the ankles The arms are close to the body and half covered by 
pleated sleeves, which end at the elbow, letting the forearm, which is 
bent, remain free to hold the reins. The legs are straight and close 
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together, hut the feet, while joining at the heels, are slightly apart at 
the toes. Hands and feet are accurately finished. 

The mechanical treatment of the statue deserves special notice. It 
was cast in four pieces — the two arms, the bust with the two sleeves 
and the head, the legs, and the lower part of the body from the belt. 
The artist selected the points of junction with special care. The two 
largest pieces were joined above the belt, under the overhanging tunic. 
The arms were adjusted in a similar way under the sleeves. The 
Greek artist gave minute attention to the ?tudy of all those details 
which are often overlooked in making a bronze statue in these days. 
Most of the time the sculptor of to-day. after making the plaster 
model of his statue, leaves to the bronze-caster the care of all the 
mechanical details of its execution. The model is divided into 
pieces, the points of j unction of which are selected for the convenience 
of the artisans who have to cast it. and with an absolute disregard of 
any artistic consideration. The Greek sculptor was at the same time 
a bronze-caster and marble-cutter who knew, besides the refinements 
of his art, all its technical details, and tru.-ted to nobody but himself 
the accomplishment of his conception. This is the secret of the strong- 
individuality of the works Greek artists have left. — -V. F. >V». June 
26. ‘90. 

The crown is found to be symbolical of a victory won by Hieron in 
the Pythian (not the olympian) games, and Hieron is represented 
wearing the same crown on some old Sicilian coins. \\ ith the excep- 
tion of the left arm. which is broken, the statue is in an excellent state 
of preservation. The eyes are especially admired, and give an unusual 
expression of animation to the face. This statue will remain at Delphi 
as the nucleus of a museum which the Government intends to estab- 
lish there, and to make more accessible to the travelling public by 
improved means of communication. — Notion. July 24, ‘90. 

M. Homollc, Director of the French School at Athens, at a sitting ot 
the ATBL (.Tune d, ‘9b), described the statue, and demonstrated that 
the base found near it was the base of this statue, that the inscription 
engraved upon it was of Syracusan origin, and that the name of the 
dedicator was probably that of Hieron. — II < 1890. No. 24. 

ELEUSIS. — Dr. Philios. the Greek iphom-i who directed the excava- 
tions at Eleiisi- during the years 1884-94. has published in French 
a general report of his work, entitled Ehu*i*. 'C-s My'iins, Raines, it 
>on Mime. Further researches on this site will now be undertaken by 
the Athenian Ardnuological Society, under the direction of Dr. Skias. 
— .[then., July 4, ‘90. 

ELIS. — LAW AGAINST HUMAN SACRIFICE. — At a sitting of the AIBL 
(June 26. 1896), M. Tii. Rkixacii made a communication upon a law 
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of Elis, engraved on bronze, which was found at Olympia. Contrary 
to the opinion of its German editors. M. Reinach see- in it a law 
directed against the practice of human sacrifice, upon which it imposes 
a heavy tine and other penalties: and the country and the </rn* of the 
guilty are declared to he jointly and severally responsible for the 
payment of the fine. This law dates tiom about the year (i(lO in 
and attests the long continuance of this barbarous custom among the 
Greeks. — 7?G, ls'iti, Xu, 2i. 

THEBES. — SEPULCHRAL STELE.— M. CoLLIi.NoX exhibited to the 
AIBL (May s, 't >G i the photograph of a basrelief recently discovered 
in the neighborhood of Thebes on the right bank of the Kanawari. 
the am ient Tliespios, near the road from Thebes to Ltvadia. It i- a 
sepulchral stele of tlte beginning of the tv century, representing a 
family-scene of six personages. It is without doubt the work of an 
Athenian sculptor, and is to be placed among the best sculptures dis- 
covered up to the present time in Boiotia. — TIC, 1N96. Xo. 22. 


CREEK ISLANDS. 

AMORCOS. — M. J. I)i:i.a.mai;i:k read a paper before the A HU. 
(March 27) on an important inscription from Amorgos. It is a decree 
of the 'i/iKilmi of the eon federation of the Kvklades. and a response 
to the invitation of Ptolemy II to take part in the plays which he was 
founding at Alexandreia in honor of his father. Ptoleinv Soter. This 
text contains a great number of new details on the history of the 
confederation of the Kyklades under the last two Ptolemies. It allows 
one to understand better the organization of the confederation and to 
fix the much-conte'ted date of the reign of Philokles. king of Sidon. — 
RC. lsitij. Xo. 18. 

DELOS. — EXCAVATIONS BY THE FRENCH SCHOOL IN 1894.— The 
most interesting feature of the current number of the ILilhtin <h ('or- 
r< 'pmuhi no ITi Ih iiitpif is M. Louis ( ’once- description of certain private 
hou-es excavated at Delos in IS! 14 . 4 hey belong to the second and 

the first century r>. c.. when Delos, under Roman patronage, attained 
it- highe-t commercial importance, and was Idled with magnificent 
arcades and with the homes of wealthy merchants. The structure- 
here figured give evidence of tin* wealth and refinement of their 
owners, resembling in decorative luxury the most elegant houses of 
I ompeii. Iheh plan appioache- the classical Athenian arrangement 
of the fifth century rather than the Roman, and is characterized bv 
the peristyle and the open court, entered dire< tlv l>v a long passage 
from the front door. Around the court the .rooms are disposed in 
such a manner as to Secure the open-air life of a warm climate, and 
at the same time complete seclusion from the street. Hence they are 
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lighted from the inner court, and windows which open on the street 
admit the light from a height of ten feet or more. In one case only 
a window gives directly on the " Street of the Theatre," at the usual 
modern height; hut this exception is due to the architect's intention 
to make the window, with its marble frame and bronze grill, an effective 
feature of the facade. In some respect' these houses agree with the 
ideal plan of Vitruvius, while in others there is a wide departure, 
necessitated by the peculiarities of the site. The cistern, vaulted and 
strongly built, is an important provision in all. as might be expected 
when the rainfall is the chief, source of supply, yet not a drop of 
rain falls for three months in the summer. As many as three cis- 
terns are found in the best-appointed houses, communicating with 
each other as Vitruvius describes, and by this communication filter- 
ing the water for drinking purposes. 

The domestic- life which is here disclosed had luxuries and refine- 
ments, while it dispensed with certain comforts and even decencies. 
The sleeping-rooms and the slaves' quarters are cramped, ill-venti- 
lated, and destitute of ornament. But the decoration of the larger 
apartments the the dining-room, and the is charming 

in taste and artistic effect, and in some instances is preserved in unim- 
paired brilliancy. The Hours of such inime and of the central court 
are paved in mosaic of novel and plea'ing patterns; the walls are 
painted according to a decorative system at once sober and elegant, 
which recalls the best Pompeian style — that of the House of Sallust 
and of the Faun. Along the most graceful of the friezes runs a 
garland of tiowers and bouquets of gay colors, amid which Hits a 
Cupid with sky-blue wings and 'carlet mantle, picking flowers or 
playing with a dog. Others, less conventional, contained masks of 
warriors, and Medusas — painted with great delicacy of color and 
design. The refinements of life were lavished oil these reception 
rooms, whose shelves and niche' indkate the provision made for 
statues and iigurines and other bibelots. TliC'C have, in fact, been 
found in such excellence and number as to encourage high expecta- 
tions. A " Diadumenos." perfectly preserved and superior in style to 
all known replicas of the famous work of Polvkleito*. is the pearl of 
these discoveries, which warrant a general exploration of Delos as the 
most promising field of operation' for the French t school ofArcha?- 
ology after the completion of their labors at Delphi. — M. V. Xati>>n. 
Aug. HO, ’fits. * 

ERETRIA. — THE THEATRE. — We have received a reprint from 
The American Journal of Arcii.eolooy of one of the papers of the 
American School at Athens, describing the excavations of the theatre 
at Eretria in 1894, by Mr. Edward Capps. Apart from technical de- 
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tails, the chief interest lies in the explanation given of the large, 
carefully-built tunnel or vaulted passage under the see an. Mr Fos- 
sum. in the first report on these excavations, regarded this tunnel as 
the means of communication for the chorus between the upper and 
lower levels. In reply to objections from Mr. Ernest Gardner and 
others. Mr. Capps now suggests that it may have been used for the 
processions of priests, public officials, etc., who entered the theatre at 
festivals after the sacrifice at the altar. The ordinary entrance of the 
chorus, as of the actors, he thinks must have been through doors in 
the parad'd. some of which can still he traced. He further maintains 
that the existence of this tunnel — which is much better preserved 
than the similar ones at Sicyon, Magnesia, and Tralles — supplies the 
strongest evidence in favor of T>r. Dorpfeld's theory of the Greek 
stage; for it shows that actors appeared in the orchestra at Eretria 
at a period possibly not far removed from the age of Vitruvius, at a 
time when a Yitruvian proscenium. whether of wood or of stone, was 
standing. — Acnil., Feb. N. 

Tiif. Theatre at Eretria. — "The notice in the Academy of Febru- 
ary s of my report on the theatre at Eretria contains an inaccuracy 
which, if allowed to pass uncorrected, is likely to came still further 
misunderstanding of the evidence which this building furnishes 
toward the solution of the stage-question. Inasmuch as prominent 
English scholars have drawn an argument from the peculiar structure 
of this theatre in favor of the high Yitruvian stage, in controversion 
of the opinion of the American excavators, permit me briefly to 
restate the facts in the case. 

" The Eretrian theatre is distinguished from the normal Greek 
theatre by three structural peculiarities: < 1) an orchestra sunk the 
full height of the pC'.i-.ceuwm below the level of the dressing-room 
buildings or the »remi ; i.M a large vaulted passage under the see no, 
connecting the upper surface at the rear of the s coin with the orches- 
tra : and id i a tunnel nadir tin nrrhrJra, leading from a point behind 
the /a ■met aimn to the centre of the orchestra — a flight of steps at 
either end connects with the -urface. Your notice confounds the 
vaulted pas-age with the tunnel. 

"Soon after the discovery of tin- theatre, Mr. Ernest Gardner urged 
against Dr. Dorpfeld's theory the tact that here the top of the pro- 
seen! toa was level with the dressing-rooms: it was absurd, he said, to 
suppose that buskined and padded actors were compelled to descend 
the -tee]> steps at the rear ot th a xn mi. and to pa<s through the vaulted 
pas-age, in order to reach their station below in the orchestra. In 
my report I show that an easy means ot descent was provided within 
the building, and I suggest the probable purpose of the vaulted pas- 
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sage. The objection of Mr. Gardner to the descent of the actors is 
invalid, because in any event the members of the chorus were com- 
pelled to make the descent. The elevation of the scena above the 
orchestra is explained by the fact that the theatre was built upon a 
level plain. The earth for the support of the caeca was gained by 
sinking the orchestra. 

The tunnel under the orchestra, therefore, remains to be accounted 
for by the opponents of the new theory. It is probably of the fourth 
or the third century before Christ. There can be no doubt of its 
purpose. A more suitable arrangement for the apparition of the 
Ghost of Darius in the J'er-ians of Aisehylos, for example, could 
scarcely have been devised. Scholars have long maintained that 
such a tunnel must have existed in the Greek theatre, and have pre- 
dicted its discovery. It has been found in four theatres since its 
discovery at Eretria. but unfortunately in no other place in a good 
state ot preservation. Hue teat in cutis: our prayers have been an- 
swered." — Edward Cast-. Anvi., March ill. 'lit;. 

MELOS. — EXCAVATIONS BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL. — Work was 
begun about the middle of March, and carried on steadily until the 
end of May, with, on the whole, very encouraging results. Attention 
was mainly devoted to four sites: ( 1 ) Klima. on the coast, below the 
ancient city of Melos: i •>) Tryrrti. a village above the city, where 
the excavators lived during their -tay on the i-land. and where some 
Dipylon tombs were opened and fragments of vases found, and also 
some tombs of the sixth century n. c. which yielded a really beauti- 
ful series of ornaments in gold and silver: Gffi Tramythia. near 
Klima. where, among other thing-, was found a mosaic-pavement 
which, for completeness and for beauty of design and coloring, com- 
pares favorably with any that had previously been found in Greece : 
and (4 i Pnvi.AKopr, where undoubted traces of a Mycenaean city have 
been discovax-d which should amply repay further investigation. Of 
thes L . Gtes Klima alone was disappointing. — Acini . .July do. '*.)(.>. 

THERA. — At Thera i Santorini, behind the temple of Apollo, the 
ruin- of which have at la-t been laid bare, two small rooms have been 
found cut into the rock and communii ating with thex/G by means 
of two small doors. They are thought to be the original sanctuary 
existing before the temple. In front of the p/'/ccew there is an open 
square. Amongst the sculptures found, three large statues of women, 
probably prieste-se-. may be mentioned, but their heads are wanting. 
The inscriptions discovered are .-till increasing in number, and some 
are historically important. One of these -peaks of political relations 
of King Antiocho- with the island ; another contain- part of an offi- 
cial report, in which the name of the Cretan town Allaria is mentioned. 
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Fragments of the frieze of the Ionic temple, identified with that of 
Dionysos, have also been collected. One of these shows in relief a 
h-ater with a panther on each side. Amongst the terracottas found in 
the excavations singular importance is attached to a fragment of an 
archaic pinn.c with the figure of a centaur — Athen., July 11. '96. 

Last month's excavations at Thera have brought to light, besides 
the mjora. the remains of two public buildings, viz., the gymnasium 
and a stoa bcuilike. The number of the inscriptions has been increased 
to more than one hundred. Many of them belong to the archaic 
period, and furnish fresh contributions to the history of the earlier 
Greek alphabet. Several new pieces of sculpture have also 1 >een found, 
but generally not well preserved. Amongst the detached fragments, a 
peculiar importance is attributed to three youths' heads of perfect 
workmanship. — Alina., Aug. 8, '!>•>. 

RHODOS. — THE NECROPOLIS OF KAMEIROS. — M. DE LaU.N'AY. pro- 
fessor at the Eaile do? mint', gives in the 7?tr. arch. of Sept.-Uct. 1895 
(pp. 182-97) the following account of a study which he made during 
a geological exploration of the Island of Rhodes. There exist at 
Rhodes three large ancient necropoli : Kameiros. Ialysos, and Lindos. 
The necropolis of Kameiros. the most important of these, was exca- 
vated for the first time by Augu~te Salzmann, from 1858 to 1S65. The 
tombs grouped under the name of Kameiros cover a vast extent of 
ground nearly 2] kiloin. in length, and there exist in reality several 
burial-grounds which are distinct altln nigh situated very close together r 
those of Kakirac-hi (called Kehraki by Salzmann'), Langoumi, Kamei- 
ros. Pa[ia-Loures (Lou re# ton pupa i, Ka-viri, Kasupernos, Rhikeloura 
(Fikelloura), itc. In a note in the Rrvne urduolmjiqve of 1861, Salz- 
mann atiirmed that the necropolis around the city, properly called 
Ivanieiro-, contained three concentric zones corresponding to ditl'erent 
periods of civilization which became more and more recent as their 
distance from the city increased. Later. I think, lie became convinced 
that the same tomb- bad certainly been used at various successive 
epochs. The publications of Salzmann are limited, beside- the note 
which we have ju-t cited, to another note in the same journal in 1863 
on the Phoenician jewels found at Kameiros, and to an atlas (in folio ) 
of 62 plates, without text, of reproductions of vases, terracottas, figu- 
rines and jewels. Since the day of Salzmann the excavations have 
been renewed at various time- and by various persons, such as M. 
Biliotti, English vice-consul, and recently, in 1889, bv Captain Gul- 
son; but there still exist on all -ides points of attack yet untouched. 
As to the objects coming from thi- locality, many of those which 
belonged to Salzmann are now in the British Museum; which, we 
believe, has purchased the products of the last excavations of M. 
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Biliotti Other objects. above all those found by Salzmann. have 
been in part sold to the Louvre. The Louvre, towards 1864, also 
formed a beautiful collection of Rhodian antiquities. 

At Ialvsos, the principal excavations were effected in 1868, 1870 
and 1871 by M. Biliotti, and the product of the forty-one tombs which 
he opened, although somewhat limited in numbers, was curious on 
account of the large quantity of Mykeiiaean objects, and went to the 
Briti'h Museum for whose account the work was done. A journal of 
the excavations of Ialvsos (without cuts or plans' has been published 
by extracts in the drain iqtie nii/cinicnnf of Flirt waenuler and LoO'dicke. 
As to Lindos. there appear to have been no seriou- excavation- made 
there, although the peasants frequently find ancient objects. 

We now come to a detailed description of the necropolis of Kamei- 
ros, which is situated on the northwest coast of the island of Rhode-. 
During the month of < ictober. 1895. we vi-ited this famous necropolis. 
Taking the centre of the antique city, discovered by Salzmann and 
described by him as a Homeric city, as a point of departure, we see. 
oil the north, a double enclosure of walls vhich can be followed 
toward the east as far as the neighboring ravine. On the plateau are 
numerous remains of substructions, and on the side of the eastern 
ravine we see a vaulted aqueduct in cut stone built again-t the hill 
on which the city was built. (.In the plateau is a large rectangular 
trench dug in the earth where a medal, bearing the name of Kann iros. 
was di-eovered. It was also in this region that were situated the 
tombs of the most ancient type, formed of a square well, from one of 
the walls of which opened a sepulchral chamber. The greater part of 
the objects of Egyptian origin met with at Kameiro- come from thi- 
spot, it would appear, and it must have been at the foot of this wall 
that was situated the sepulchral chamber in which Salzmann found 
"a scarab bearing the cartouche of Khoufou with objects in blue 
porcelain of Egyptian origin, some ore of antimony on a .-mall plate, 
p/i/u/m of enameled carthenwarcof A-.-yrian workmanship, etc." If from 
Kameiros we ascend the side of the hill we meet first, on the Hank of 
a little lateral ravine open to the south, a series of tomb.-, -imple rect- 
angular trenches dug in the clay, which were excavated by Biliotti. 
The fiank of the same ravine opened to the north, that is to savin 
the district of Papa-Loures. presents on the contrary one of the most 
important sepulchral chambers which have been met with it Kamei- 
ros, one of those which gave to Salzmann the best results. 

Instead of entering the subterranean chamber (which is simply cut 
in the rock) by a well, the entrance he-e is by an inclined passageway 
with steps cut in the rock. M. Perrot has already noticed a similar 
arrangement in the Mykenaean tombs of Ialvsos, and has called atten- 
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tion to the tact that the existence of steps forms a connecting link 
between them and the type of the Plnenician tombs of Syria and 
Sardinia, while at Xauplia and Spata the passageway has a gentle 
incline. At Kypros (Marion — Arsinoe j there exist analogous types, 
also with steps. 

In this large chamber of Papa-Louri-' were found more than three 
hundred and tifty vases and a great number of figurines in terracotta, 
idols, etc., which are now in the British Museum or at the Louvre. 
The other side of the hill of Papa-Loure? is the part of Katneiros 
which now presents the greatest interest. There ha»ve been recently 
excavated, in 1880. four large sepulchral chambers: one of them is a 
chamber cut out of the rock and entered by an inclined passageway 
with steps cut in the rock. This chamber is rectangular and it has a 
pointed vault three metre' high. The door of entrance is 2.20 m. 
high and O.S0 m. wide. The wall' are laid in courses of cut stone 
joined without cement. The blocks are cut obliquely, so as to he fitted 
to the rock which had itself been cut in the form of a pointed vault. In 
this tomb were found two male skeletons and a certain number of empty 
vases of an archaic type. This form of sepulchral chamber is not 
exceptional at Kameiros. If we search in other countries for tombs 
Comparable- to this we find them sufli< iently analogous at Xylotimbo 
('Kypros'). Attention has been called to the analogy of this sort of 
tombs with those of the KtrU'cniis ('notably at Ovvieto 1 . and M. Richter 
in thi-i connection has insisted on the strong analogy which exists 
between Ktnisean and Plueniei.m production'. 

The region which extends to the south of Papa-Loures. towards 
Kasviri and K.-i'Upernos, i- one of the richest in tomb' which exist' 
at Kamein is. < >ver an extent of more than 5(1(1 metres we are enconi- 
]>a''ed by these tomb', live hundred of which, perhap'. have been 
already excavated and at least an equal number are stdl intact, for the 
ground 'ound' hollow on all Ade'. A dozen large « hambers with 
corbelled wall' like that of Papa-I.oures were also found. But above 
all a large number of rectangular or square trenches cut in the clay 
about 2 m. square and covered either with slabs laid horizontally or 
forming a roof. ALo. on the wot of Ka'upernos ('on the other side 
of the valley of Langimyahi. at Phikeloura, there is a large field of 
burial-places whore five hundred tonilw have already been opened. 
Finally, on the east and nearer to Lalavardu. is found the group of 
Langoumi and of Kakiraehi. 

The hill of Kakiraehi pre-cuts on the north Ado two small parallel 
terrace' or esplanade-' separated by a 'lope at the foot of which stand 
the tombs, which are simple trenches about 2 m. square. Toward the 
east they are rather scattered ; toward the west they are crowded one 
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upon another leaving only room enough between them for the earth 
to hold them intact. The soil is covered with fragments of [lottery of 
all kinds belonging to the most diverse periods : fragments apparently 
Mykenaean, ancient Rhodian work. Corinthian vases. Attic vases, 
and a great abundance of fragments of terracotta in relief on which 
are represented bulls lowering their heads. These fragments come 
from enormous jars of terracotta ([ litho yi. one of which, figured in the 
atlas of Salzmann [pi. 2o) and characterized by him as of Phienician 
style, was 1.80 m high. On these vases, as also on our fragments, is 
to be seen scroll-work analogous to that of the Mykenaean style, but 
one is especially struck by the almost complete identity with the great 
jars of Caere (Cervetri) of which the Louvre possesses 'mile tine speci- 
mens. It is known also that similar jars have been met with in 
Boiotia, Athens. Tarentum. but principally in Sicily, especially at 
Selinous. and M. Martha has arrived at the conclusion that the origin 
of this industry must have been Sicilian : according to him the Etrus- 
cans were but imitators. 

M. de Launay then describes a Mykenaean vase which he acquired 
at Limlos and which was said to come from that vicinity : that is to 
say, from the lea-t explored of the three most ancient cities of Rhodes 
This vase u'lltriin is of line yellow earth and decorated with dark- 
brown concentric bands and other decorations distinctly Mykenaean. 
It is 14 cm. in diameter and 10 cm. high, and i- alum-t identical in 
general disposition and decoration with one at present in the museum 
at Berlin, which belonged to a collection coming from Campania. 
Magna-Graecia, and Sicily. It is ipiite curious to again notice this 
identity between the Mykenaean vase from Lindos and a vase from 
Magna-Graecia. It would appear that we have a series of indications 
of a very ancient relation between Etruria. Magna-Graecia. and Ada 
Minor, whence the Roman.- claimed (contrary to the prevailing opinion 
of to-day) that the Etruscans came. M. de Launay then give- an 
interesting arclucologic study of the Island of Rhodos, giving a .-ketch 
of the course of its geologic formation and the different geologic 
period* there represented. 


KRETE. 

EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN KRETE.— Mr. Al.ri;i:n J. Evans 
has published in the Amdcmi/ (of June Id. 20. .July 4. 181 his recent 
exploration- in Eastern Crete; and they are -o full of intere-t that we 
here reproduce them in rj trust). " In spite of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in Crete, the tranquillity then prevailing in the eastern provinces 
enabled me to devote this spring to the more thorough investigation of 
their early remains. The experiences of two former journey- had 
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convinced me that much in the way of Mycenaean settlements still 
remained to he discovered in the Diktaean region, and I was also 
ini] idled by the hope of finding new evidences of a pre-Phcenician 
system of writing. But the results of the present exploration have 
in Both respects surpassed my most sanguine hopes 

PRE-MYCENAEAN CRETAN SCRIPT. — -1 The early ( 'retail script claims a 
priority of interest. Of the primitive class of three-sided bead-seals 
presenting on each face pietographie designs, singly or in groups. I 
secured or obtained impressions of fifteen fresh examples. Several of 
these clearly indicated the profession or occupation of the owner of 
the seal — often, it would seem, possessor of docks and herds. In two 
case — from Klunda MdoU'i and Mallia — primitive representations of 
ship' (one of a new type with only a foresail) attest the seafaring 
character of the early population, further borne out by the occurrence 
of fishe' ,,n i it her seals. 1 n one instance there seemed to he an allusion 
to the potter s cratt I also saw an exceptionally large and somewhat 
rudely shaped specimen of this early class, with mere linear repre- 
sentations of a man. a i|uadruped, and other indeterminate objects or 
symbols, found by Dr. A. Taramelii, a voting Italian arehieologist, in 
the possession ot a peasant at Kalochorio in Pedeada, and since 
acquired for the Museum of the Sv Hugos at Candia 

" All these more primitive seals, which, as a class, certainly belong to 
the pre-Mveeiiaean period of Cretan culture, weie of steatite or ''soap- 
stone; " and. following up a clue supplied to me by Dr. Hadzidakis 
at < undin. I was able to ascertain the existence of large deposits of 
this material in the island. In the valley of the Sarakina stream, 
about an hour below the site of the ancient Malla, I saw large masses 
of it m *ihi : and I .subsequently obtained information of equally pro- 
lific 1 i(*ds on the < oast at the hakon Oros, a little west of A rvi, and in 
the range between Sudzuro and Kastelliana, within the territory, that 
is, ot the ancient Priansos. this geological tact is of primary import- 
ance in the history ot early Cretan and Aegean culture. The abun- 
dance ot this attractive, and at the same time easily workable, material 
explains the general diffusion of the taste for wearing engraved seals 
and ornaments among a comparatively primitive population. It was 
thus that at a very early date the Cretan craftsmen were already 
enabled to practise the elements of the glyptic art, and to evolve the 
rudiments of many of the traditional designs which were transferred 
during the later Mycenaean age to harder materials, such as agate, cor- 
nelian. and chalcedony. In the same way the development of a system 
of script by the grouping of Conventional pietographs upon the' seals 
" a - greatly facilitated, while in another direction the more opaque 
qualities of steatite gave the Cretan workmen the means of copying. 
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at a comparatively small expenditure of labor, Egyptian stone-vases 
executed in much harder materials. 

Mycenaean CRETAN SCRIPT. — “ It is to the succeeding Mycenaean 
period, when the earlier steatite seals were for the most past superseded 
by intaglios in harder stones, that the more conventionalized class of 
Cretan pietographie characters unquestionably belongs. In this cate- 
gory my recent investigations have brought to light a new class of 
seals, curiously modern in shape, of which I obtained specimens cut 
out of green jasper and cornelian, from Mycenaean sites in the Epar- 
chies of Siteia and Girapetra. This type of seal presents a distinct 
analogy to certain Hittite forms: and therefore it was the more inter- 
esting to find one with four Cretan characters symmetrically arranged, 
one of which, the goat's head, is common to the Hittite system. 
Another specimen, exquisitely engraved in red cornelian, exhibited 
within an elegant quat refoil border a wolf’s head with protruding 
tongue — again a symbol which occurs among the Hidite characters. 
Its solitary occurrence on the Cretan seal is of importance as showing 
that it had an independent value. In connection with these may be 
mentioned another seal found at Praisos. of the <ame form as the 
above. but presenting a purely pictorial design in the Mycenaean style — 
two wild goats raising themselves against a pile of rocks to browse on 
the overhanging branches. Of much ruder type, though belonging, 
perhaps, to the same period, is a seal from a prehistoric akropolis at 
Kalamafka, consisting of what seems little more than a natural finger- 
shaped piece of steatite, with a group of three characters arranged 
perpendicularly on its oval base. 1 was also able to obtain the 
impression of a four-sided seal-stone from Siteia, containing three 
groups of three characters each and one of four. The special interest 
of this stone is that it affords a new link with the pro- Mycenaean class 
of pietographie seals, the inscription being headed — as on so many 
examples of the more primitive class — by a seated figure of a man, 
no doubt the owner of the seal. Six of the symbols on this remark- 
able stone are new to the Cretan system. There further came to me 
from Gortvna a white cornelian bead-seal of the rare class presenting 
a convoluted back, on the face of which, above a lion’s head, are two 
characters, which recur in the same collocation on a four-sided stone 
from Crete, now in the Berlin Museum i Cretan I’idoi/rapha, etc., fig. 44d, 
2 and M from 1). A fragment of a Mycenaean pit/ws from the akro- 
polis of Keraton exhibits a i/rafiito sign of the linear class : and two 
characters identical with the Cypriote b> and e appear on each side of 
a central design, representing two sprays and a dart or arrow, on a 
dark steatite lentoid gem, apparently of very early Mycenaean fabric, 
procured by me from the site of Knosos. 
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MYCENAEAN DEDICATION FROM THE ZEUS CAVE OF PSYCHRO. — 

" Hitherto, with such exceptions as the more or less isolated signs on the 
gypsum blocks of the prehistoric building at Knosos. the evidence of 
the early-f'retan script has been confined to the seal-stones and jmfliti 
on vases. This time, however, a discovery awaited me surpassing in 
interest and importance all previous finds of this nature. The scene 
of this discovery was the great Cave of Psvchro, on Mount Lasethi, 
the Diktuiun Antrim ot the Lyttians. and the mythical birth place of the 
Cretan Zeus, which, from the abundance of votive relics it contains, 
must have been the scene of a very ancient cult. These remains, first 
described by Prof. Halbherr. belong almost exclusively to Mycenaean 
times, though during my last year's visit to Psvchro. in company with 
Mr. J. L. Myres isee Acathniy. 1*95. June 1. p. 4f>9j, we saw one frag- 
ment of later sculpture. On that occasion 1 was able to assist at a small 
excavation which produced a variety of prehistoric relics. Among the 
excavators was a youth, who shortly before my return to the spot last 
April and in anticipation of it. dug down to the stone floor of the 
cave in the lowest level of its great entrance chamber. On my arrival 
he showed me several day bulls and figures of the usual Mycenaean 
class, obtained through his dig. together with several plain terracotta 
cups ot a kind which I had myself recently observed in the Mvcenaean 
thohi of a neighboring site, as also within the tunom of what was 
probably the traditional ' Tomb of Zeus' on the summit of Mount 
Juktas. As a matter ot comparatively minor importance, lie added 
that he and a friend who had helped in the excavation had also found 
a broken stone ; with writing' at the bottom of the earth layer. Nat- 
urally. I lost no time in securing the stone, and found it to lie a dark 
steatite fragment, bearing part ot an inscription clearly cut in charac- 
ters about an in< h high, arranged in a single line, belonging to the 
same Mycenaean script as that of the scab-tones, and of a tvpe repre- 
senting the linearisation oi originally pietographic characters. There 
arc in all nine letters, with probably syllabic values, remaining — 
apparently about halt the original number — and two punctuations. 
At the light extremity a smaller sign is placed above that in the line 
below. Among the characters is observable an elongated form of the 
four-barred gate-symbol < Fidoi/mphi, dc.. No. -J4). part of the S-like 
figure (No. bitbj, and two fish-like signs ( No. 34), which here occur 
together, just as on a ring-stone i Plrfoyntph*, tig. 3tt) they follow one 
another, one at the end and one at the beginning of two lines. The 
other form- seem to be new. That we have here to deal with a regular 
inscription no human being will doubt. The fragment itself appears 
to form part ot a kind of table of offerings of quadrangular form, and 
originally provided with four short legs and central stem, while above 
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are parts of two cup-shaped hollows with raised rims, ot which there 
had apparently been three when the table was complete. By a singu- 
lar coincidence I was able subsequently to obtain from a prehistoric 
site at And, on the south coast of Crete, where several steatite vessels 
of Mycenaean and earlier dates had already been discovered, a parallel 
object of the same material, in this case perfect, but presenting only 
one cup-shaped receptacle and without inscription. 

On securing this highly interesting relic I at once arranged to con- 
tinue the excavation, in the hope of finding the remaining portion • 
but though we dug down to the rock surface tor some square metres 
round, nothing more of it could be discovered. I was able, however, 
to ascertain the fact that, above the level where the inscribed fragment 
lay. was an apparently undisturbed layer containing quantities of 
unbroken cups of Mycenaean date, and tending, therefore, to show 
that the broken • table of offerings ‘ bad readied the position in which 
it was found — at a depth, namely, nf two metres, and actually resting 
on the stone floor of the cave— before the elo>e ot the Mycenaean period. 
At about the same level I found a head uf a votive clay bull of better 
fabric than is usual in the Cretan cave-deposit-. The breakage of the 
‘table of offerings' was itself, in all probability, due to the fall of 
some rook from the roof of the cavern, the floor of which is now. for 
the most part, one vast ruin heap. 

“■ It is natural to bring the steatite table, with its eup-sliaped recepta- 
cles, into relation with the ancient cult of which this cave was once 
the centre in prehistoric times, if we may judge by the extensive 
depo-it- of figures of men and animals, both in bronze and clay, as 
wcll.as of votive double axes and weapons. None of these remains 
belong to the classical period. The votive deposit, indeed, -veins to 
be purely prehistoric : and one ot the bronze male figures lound sup- 
plies a representation of Mycenaean clothing and method of wearing 
the hair identical with that of the mi ll on the Vapheio gold-clips. It 
cannot be doubted that the broken ■ table of offerings ' belongs to the 
same period as the relies among which it was imbedded, and the 
inscribed characters must in all probability be regarded as forming 
part of a Mycenaean dedication. 

Here, then, on European soil, in a sanctuary historically (uvek. we 
have a formal inscription dating, at a moderate computation, somesix 
centuries earlier than tile earlie-t Hellenic writing known to us, and 
at least three centuries older than the earlie-t Plmnician. The fact 
is the more interesting since, during the period to which this specimen 
of prehistoric script must be referred, the Syrian Shemites. as we know 
from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, were in the full use of the cunei- 
form characters. 
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MYCENAEAN CULTURE IN CRETE. — The great days of Crete were 
those of which we still find a reflection in the Homeric poems — the 
period of Mycenaean culture, to which here at least we would fain 
attach the name Miuonn. Nothing more continually strikes the 
arclneological explorer of its ancient remains than the comparative 
paucity and unimportance of the relics of the historic period. The 
monuments and coinage of some few cities — such as Gortyna or 
Phaisto — supply, indeed, a series of brilliant, if fitful, exceptions ; 
but the picturesque originality which is the prevailing feature of such 
classical art as here flourished is itself a witness to the general isolation 
of the Cretan cities from the rest of the Hellenic world. The golden 
age of Crete lies far beyond the limits of the historic period; -its 
culture not only displays within the three seas an uniformity never 
afterwards attained, but is practically identical with that of the 
Peloponnesus and a large part of the Aegean world. Communications 
were infinitely more regular and extended; the density of the popula- 
tion, supported by both agriculture and maritime enterprise, was far 
superior to that of any later period of Cretan history. It was. indeed, 
the island of the ' Hundred Cities.' 

'■ These strong impressions, already forced upon me by two earlier 
explorations of Eastern and Central Crete, led me to hope that, in 
spite of recent researches, many early cities still remained to be discov- 
ered, even in the now largely investigated Eastern Provinces. During 
my recent journey I was able not only to obtain additional data regard- 
ing -everal ot the known prehistoric 4tes, such as the triiunii- on Mount 
•Jukta. and the great city of Goulas. but also to discover the remains 
of nine hitherto unknown < rntivs of primeval population, besides a 
whole series of more scattered habitations of the same ' Cyclopean ’ 
charai ter. Most ot these remains, of which I cannot here give more 
than a summary indication, lay on the spurs or in the glens of Dikta. 
in its widest sense — that is to say, both the ranges of Lasethi, to which 
this ancient name was applied by the Lydians, and those of Hiteia, in 
the extreme east ot the island, where it was equally located by the 
Proe'ians and their neighbors. 

HAGIOS GEORGIOS. " The district to which I first devoted my atten- 
tion. and to which I will confine this letter, was the range that forms 
the northern rampart ot Lasethi, where, on a height known as Hagios 
Georgius. 1 found what seems to have been the principal civic centre 
ot its upland plain. Here were more or less continuous walls of 
uncemented ma~onry and many foundations of primitive houses, 
while the fragments of pottery which strewed the ground showed that 
the settlement had lived into the archaic Greek period. About half- 
an-hour s climl > above this, near a windy gap, marked by some ruinous 
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windmills, is a knoll called Papoura, overlooking to the west the 
whole lowland district of Pedeada and what was once the civic terri- 
tory of Lvttos. Here are abundant traces of a votive cult, wlfich 
seems to have continued unbroken from early Mycenaean to late 
Hellenic times. The ground was strewn with fragments of terracotta 
figures, some of which, belonging to the fourth and tilth centuries n.c., 
had been recently discovered in the remains of a clay chest. From 
this spot, together with a simple, owl-like female, of terracotta — such 
as would have delighted Sc-hliemann — I procured a bronze Mycenaean 
figure of a man with his arms folded over his breast, and some frag- 
ments of small clay reliefs, belonging to the archaic and transitional 
periods of Greek art, representing a type of Athena with a curiously 
crested head-gear and a Kouroirophus of Isis-like pose. Hard by was 
a Mycenaean tholos-tomb. turned into a shepherd's shelter. On the 
height above, called Koprana. about half-an-hour's climb above 
Papoura, I found the remains of a primeval akropoli'. Its principal 
building consisted of two ineynra side by side, of huge blocks in rudely 
horizontal layers— one Gone measuring two metres in length, <>.<>(') m. 
in height, and O.NI.) m. in depth. Beyond the akropoli.— height to the 
west rises a natural limestone tower — a kind of broken nifinilh’ — called 
Korplie. overlooking the Omphalian plain and a large part of central 
Crete as far as Cape Dia. Here, on the cliff below, by putting the ear 
to a small crevice in the rock, may be heard the sound of subterranean 
waters, whence, in all probability, the inhabitants of this now water- 
less height drew their supply by means of an underground passage 
or syrinx like that described by Tsountas at Mycenae. In the same 
way at Kastri. near Turloti — an early akropolis explored by me in 
the province of Siteia — a peasant, while excavating a cistern near the 
summit, came quite recently upon rock stairs descending deep into 
the ground, and doubtless connected with the ancient water supply. 
A partly artificial cleft, between the limestone spur above mentioned 
and the upper platform of the akropolis-height, further indicated that 
there had been an exterior staircase cut in the precipitous northern 
flank of the mountain, affording access from that direction. In a 
kind of natural theatre on the southwestern side, enclosed between 
the rock bastions of Korplie and the main mass of Koprana. are traces 
of the supporting walls of terraces, and a whole group of beehive- 
tombs about six feet high internally, some of which I excavated. They 
had evidently been robbed in ancient times : but I was able to estab- 
lish the existence of clay chests, or XdpvaKts. containing the bones of 
the deceased, such as have been found in Mycenaean interments in 
many parts of Crete, besides pithoi and other vessels of typical forms. 
Fragments of more primitive pottery, like that of the Second City of 
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Troy, and an early three-sided seal from the akropolis show that the 
beginnings ot this settlement go baek to pre-M veenaean times. 

CYCLOPEAN TOWN OF CASTLES.— "At a spot called Omales. about 
three hours distant troni the above on a northern spur of Mt. Helena, I 
heard of other ancient ruins, which, like manv others throughout the 
island, are known to the Roomie population as Vru. 'EAA</iiku — ‘ the 
heathen remains. A difficult path along limestone steeps brought 
me to the spot : and here in a wilderness of rock, beneath an ilex 
flood, where the Cretan wild-goat is still uccaffonallv seen, was one of 
the most interesting primitive settlements that it has ever been mv 
fortune to explore. It might be described as a ’ town of castles.’ The 
whole consists ot a group ot * Cyclopean" strongholds, all within hail 
of one another, each ot which, built on its own rock-knoll, nith its 
walled enclosure approached by a fortified ramp, and its inner pas- 
sages and divisions, might be described as an akropolis in miniature. 

' Ot these 1 had time to explore six : but I lieaid of others not far off. 
The largest ot these phrnunn — perhaps the 'mother' stronghold of 
the settlement — known as Monasteraki. from a ruined Rvzandne church 
built in one ot its chambers, was ot very massive polvgonal blocks, 
probably belonging to the more primitive ‘Aegean ’ period : in other 
cases the construction showed a rude approach to horizontal Livers, 
and \\ as more distinctively " Mycenaean < )iie ot the phrunrin belong- 
ing to this latter class pos.se.s~ed a feature of exceptional interest. To 
the left ot the entrance ramp, the outer wall of the stronghold bulged 
out in a .semicircular form : and on the external face of this were small 
openings ithich proved to he the ih'imi'n ot beehive tombs within. The 
~ainc phenomenon was observable on the northeastern wall: and here 
marauders bad thrown out the contents of a ruined tholos within, 
consisting ol red pottery ot rustic Mycenaean type, like much of that 
ot Koprnna. This system of • intra-mural ' interment in its most 
literal sense— of which 1 was altcrwards to tint! other examples in 
Lastcrn Crete is ot the highest interest, and the parallel of the tombs 
within the semicircular bay of Mall and the akropolis graves of Mycenae 
cannot be oierlooked. it seems probable that the Spartan practice of 
burial within the city was rooted in a widely spread M veenaean usage, 
ot which We here see a very rudimentary version. For the ‘ Town of 
( astlcs itsclt this primitive in fortified dwellings, isolated, 

} ct boiling together— one is tempted to seek a humbler comparison 
in the groups of detached tower- houses that form the villages of 
h pper Albania. 

TSERM I ADO : MYCENAEAN AND AEGEAN REMAINS.— " Resuming my 
inycstigations on the northern borders of th£ upland plain of Lasuthi, 
I found near the village ot fsermiado slight traces of an ancient akro- 
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polis on a table-headed height called Kasteli. below which, at a spot 
known, from a curious conglomerate formation, as KafiuXXd/je^ fSwXaKes 
(' the riding stones '), fragments of a large Mycenaean pitho * which 
had --erred as an ossuary. It had been found intact, with several 
skulls inside — probably within the remains of a tholoz— hut both tomb, 
jar, and contents had been forthwith broken up. ( >n a cliff above this, 
at a spot called Trapeza. I was pointed out a cave where bones and 
pottery were also said to be found. With the aid of some of the vil- 
lagers I accordingly made an exploratory excavation. We dug in two 
places in the lower of two stalagmitie chambers, which was not more 
than 12 feet in diameter. The floor here and throughout the cave was 
strewn with human bones and fragments of pottery — the result of 
earlier 'tumultuary’ grubbing on the part of the peasants. My 
dig produced many similar relic.-, the pottery nm-fly of primitive 
’Aegean' huaJurn. though one fragment of a lat e-Greek cup with 
metallic lustre was also brought to light. More interesting were some 
steatite beads and pieces of gold ornament-, including a gold tube and 
two leaf-shaped pendants of Mycenaean date, together with part of a 
miniature votive double axe. of a type identical with those found both 
in the Pietaenn and Idaean caves of Zeus. 

APHENDI CHRISTOS. — "On a peak which rises above the .southern 
margin of the plain below the main summit of I.asetlii, but 
known like it by the name of Apln'wli I heard of the discov- 

ery not long since of an apparently votive deposit of bronze weapons, 
described as similar to tlio-i- found in such quantities in the Cave of 
Psyehro (Diktuimi Antron). . . . The highest summit of the more 
easterly range of Dikta. in which lay the temple of the Diktaean 
Zeus, also bears the name of AphcuAi Under the same guise 

the old sanctity of the -pot ha- been prolonged on Mount .Tukta. where 
tradition placed ' the tomb of Zen.-.' Here, within a massive f menus 
formed of roughly horizontal blocks, a steep — trewn with remains of 
small vessels that seem to atte-t the continual flow of votaries from 
Mycenaean to Roman time- — leads to the now hardly distinguishable 
foundations of what may have been a holy -epulehre of remote antiq- 
uity. A little further on the ridge, outside the heathen enclosure, is 
perched a small church, here, too, dedicated to the .lplnn>h Chri'tu'. 

GOULAS: MYCENAEAN FORTIFIED ROAD. — " From tile Upland plain of 
La-ethi I followed once more the traces of the Mycenaean fortified way 
( described in the Acurbnip. .June 1. 1S95. p. 4<V.R acros- the range- to 
the ea-t. discovering new j>h,v»rin near it- track in the Katharo basin. 
This military way (as already noticed) binds the highland- of Western 
Dikta with the great primeval i itv of Goula-. which, like Mycenae 
itself, was the converging point of a prehistoric road-system. This 
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time I was able to trace along the early part of its course another road 
leading from the eastern gate of Goulas towards its natural port. St. 
Xikolaos. the later Aarul irpos K updpa. This road, on entering the east- 
ern outworks of Goulas, follows the southern edge of the crater-like 
hollow that divides its two akropolises. and finally enters the northern 
of the two through a separate division of the same highly fortified 
quarter as the road from Lasethi. 

■' The traveller arriving from the port found himself in a subquad ran- 
gular enclosure, which apparently served a- a kind of small nyoni. 
overlooked on the north by two square towers, between which the road 
seems to have ascended by a ramp to the upper steep of this citadel. 
On the southern side, this enclosure was flanked by a high terrace- 
wall of roughly horizontal structure, the uppermost layer of which 
projects so as to form a kind of parapet. This wall supports the 
emplacement of a meyarun of superior construction, taken by Spratt — 
who confounded Goulas with the ancient Olous (Elundai — to be the 
temple of Britomartis. Above this, again, rises the southern akropolis- 
li eight, while below, to the east, is a crater-like hollow once occupied 
by a distinct quarter of the city. 

" In the middle of the Agora itself, which thus forms the centre of 
civic interest, is a small oblong building with walls originally only 
breast-high, consisting of two tiers of large blocks, the upper of which 
shows externally a projecting border, which recalls on a smaller scale 
the parapet of the terrace-wall. The entrance of this small enclosure 
has mouthed slabs for the insertion of jambs on either side, and must 
have consisted of a doorway higher than the walls themselves, and 
which may, therefore, have served some sacral purpose. In front of 
this is a large cistern or reservoir cut out of the rock, and originally, 
no doubt, like other cisterns of Goulas, roofed in with the aid of lime- 
stone beams. Behind the building, about a dozen yards back, is a kind 
of stone-work rei ess or tj-eth n. 

“■ The appearance ot this small low-walled building in so conspicuous 
a position, with the large reservoir in front of it. had greatly excited 
my curiosity during two previous visits to this site. Certain religious 
representations on some recently discovered rings and intaglios of 
Mycenaean date -eem to throw fresh light on the matter. All these 
agree in exhibiting a votary or mhii’iintr before a hypacthral shrine 
containing one or more 'acred trees — in some cases associated with 
1 baetyls or pillars ot stone, one of which, on a ring from Knosos, 
stands in the doorway of the enclosure, and takes the characteristic 
shape of the Aphrodite of Paphos. In the low-walled hypaethral 
building of Goulas, with its loftier doorway and adjacent tank, one is 
tempted to -ee a Mycenaean shrine of the same class— it may be, of 
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greater antiquity than the Cypriote .-anetuarv. But the subject of 
Goulas and its remains is too extensive for this brief sketch of travel. 

ANCIENT SETTLEMENTS AT GURNIA AND KASTRI. — " Following the 
north coast, past the Lyttian Minba and Istron. I found, at a spot called 
Garnia, a prehistoric pnlichnn, with remain- of primitive houses adapted 
to later hovels, and traces of roads supported by Cyclopean masonry. 
Further along the coast, on a peak called Kastri, near Turloti, was an 
ancient settlement, with walls and houses of smaller ( and uneementedj 
stones than the usual Mycenaean, and which, from the abundant frag- 
ments of pithoi, with reliefs in a style approaching the proto-Corin- 
thian. probably for the most part owed its construction tit the eighth 
century, is.c. One of these reliefs showed an intere-ting figure of a 
Centaur brandishing a palm-tree, with another palm in front of him. 
Of the subterranean staircase here I have already spoken, and a recently 
discovered tholos-tomb and Mycenaean gem showed that the begin- 
nings at least of the settlement dated from a more remote period. The 
engraved gem i< of good work, and represents a ' Mycenaean ' man. 
clad in a loincloth, who has lassooed a large animal with ram-like 
horns, which he drags down with the aid of a dog. 

VALLEY OF ZYRO, A MYCENAEAN CENTRE.— " I will not here delay 
over the primeval and Hellenic remains ofEteia. Itanos. and Praisos, 
on which much new light has been thrown by the researches of the Ital- 
ian archaeologist, Dr. Mariani. Among the limestone ranges between 
the site of Praisos and the Libyan Sea I attache 1 a more unexplored 
region. The upland valley of Xyro was evidently an important centre 
of Mycenaean habitation. At the southeast corner of the plain I found 
a group of prehistoric phronriu , on the Omales plan, the he-4-preserved 
bearing the name Pyrgales; and in a glen above, known Irom its two 
pools as Vru A i/mu, the same phenomenon repeated itself. (Toe of 
the phroi'ria at this spot (called from a now non-existent wood Vro Sdcro) 
may best be described, like some others of the class, as an akropolis in 
embryo; and here was found an interesting jasper seal with pieto- 
graphic script, already referred to as presenting some Hittite affinities. 

" The way to the coast led through a stupendous rock-chasm, opening 
below a headland known as Kastri. the upper plateau of which was 
girt on its accessible sides by a wall of rough stone-, while a tower of 
more carefully executed primitive masonry crowned its culminating 
point. On the lower part of the eoa-t. to the east, lay the site of the 
Graeco-Homan Ampelos, known, from the abundant fragments of pot- 
tery with which it is strewn, as l’lnirmakokepliali. ‘ Gallipot Head.’ 
Beyond, again, are earlier remains, foundations of primitive houses, 
and against the dills traces of troglodyte habitations. Parts of the 
cliff are fenced in with the remains of rough ‘ Cyclopean ’ walls, the 
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actual dwellings being artificial caves excavated in the rock-wall itself, 
and still used to shelter goats. But what was peculiarly interesting 
was to find, side by side with one of these, a (Wo-tomb executed in 
the same manner. Here, too — as already noticed in the case of the 
phro'irin at Omales — the dead were provided with their dwelling-place 
within the walls as well as the living. The place is known as Vro 

Ka TCovvaKi tP/ cr~7)/\atos. 

"Turning inland again, I entered a glen called Siromadres. watered 
by a small stream of the same name, which was evidently the scene 
of an important 'Mycenaean’ settlement. Foundations of phrmiriu , 
or small fortified houses, were scattered throughout the valley, and 
the heights were tiered with the walls of ancient cultivation-terraces. 
The centre of the settlement was a larger castle or small akropolis, at 
the highest point of which — nearest to the sea — were the remains of a 
small round tower. At the further end. perched on a high rock, was 
an oblong projecting bastion consisting of two towers, at the base of 
the larger of which I noticed a window-like opening with a massive 
lintel. On entering it I found that it gave access to a small beehive 
chamber. Here. too. a- at Omales. in constructing the fortress walls, 
future accommodation for the dead had been distinctly kept in view. 

"The glen was traversed by the remains of a Mycenaean road, with 
its usual ' Cyclopean ' supports, and at the point where the defile 
clo'od it was protected by a cro-s wall. The remains of habitations 
extended to the upper glen of Sphaka : and beyond this, at a place 
called Ami. where the track debouches on the vallev of Zakro, were 
the ruins of another prehistoric castle, now much destroyed. Above 
this, at Athropolitous. near Epano Zakro. I had already noticed an 
early akropolis during a previous journey; but fresh discoveries 
awaited me. in the shape of terracotta oxen and vases from the votive 
cave below. A two-headed animal was of interest, in its relation to 
tin- two-headed bronze figure' of Greek and Italian deposit- belonging 
to the l.arlv Iron Ace. but the as-ociated oxen and a pipkin of charac- 
teri'tic Mycenaean type pointed here to an earlier date. From the 
same m ialiborhood I obtained .some yet more primitive relies, in the 
shape of a stone celt and chi-el — the latter of haematite — a favorite 
material annum the Neolithic inhabitants of Crete. The old name of 
(brrpo-e A «kis is still applied here to these prehistoric implements. 

" 'braces of another Mvct.naean way are to he seen traversing the high 
limestone ranees that separate the valley of Zakro and Zvro, and 
remain- of another early settlement at Skalia. Further to the cast 
opens the upland plain of Katalioni, in the centre of which I noticed 
an isolated hill known as St. Stairomuios. which seemed made for 
an early akropolis. Such, in tact, it proved to be. with remains of five 
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walk of rough polygonal blocks rising in terraces on its less declivitous 
sides, and of a group of buildings on its uppermost platform of a more 
eareiul and quasi-horizontal construction. The circuit walls were in 
places connected by cross walls 

MYCENAEAN GEMS. — " Throughout the inner valleys of this part of 
the Siteia Province — at one time, for the most part, included in the 
civic territory of Praisos — Mycenaean gems are of specially frequent 
occurrence. Among those that I have collected marine types, such as 
dolphins and cuttlefish (in one ca^e a crab), alternated with stags, 
wild goats, and lions. Handled high-spouted vases (metallic inform, 
and recalling the tribute vases of the Kefa on Egyptian monuments) 
were also common ; and one gem obtained by me at Zyro during an 
earlier journey) belongs to a small but interesting class which show a 
close parallel in design to the relief of the Lyon Gate at Mycenae. It 
represents two lions heraldically opposed on either side of a column, 
the architectonic character of which is clearly marked by the round 
beam-ends above the capital. But though we arc thus led hack to a 
gable group, the new evidence to which 1 have above alluded — attest- 
ing the widespread prevalence of pillar or ‘ baetvl ’ worship among 
the Mycenaeans — clothes the design with a deeply religious signifi- 
cance. The lions and grillins seen oneitherside of thesegable-pillars, 
and the wild-goats which, on a Mycenaean gem from Goulas, take their 
place as supporters of a more palm-tree-like column, are precisely the 
animals found in closest association with the Mycenaean divinities. 
So. too, on other gems of the period— one of them from the site of 
Kvdonia — a male figure takes the place of the column between the 
two lions : and in the probably later group discovered by Prof. Ramsay 
at Arslan Kai'a. in Phrygia, a rude effigy of Cybele occurs in the same 
position. The equation of column and divinity could not be more 
clearly indicated. 

MYCENAEAN SETTLEMENT AT H. THEODOROS.— " The mountainous 
region that lies between the site ot' Praisos and the summit of the 
Apliendi Youno, the highest point of the Eastern Dikta. lias hitherto 
borne little arelneologieal fruit. Two years since, indeed, I had seen 
some Mycenaean vases and the remains of a clay sarcophagus of the 
lmt-shaped ela.-s near the mill-stream that runs past the hamlet of 
Dromili, and had found some primitive foundations on a height above 
called Anginara. A renewed exploration of the neighborhood has 
now led to some more important results. 

“ At a spot called II. Theodoros a platform of rock juts out towards 
the stream, which once formed the akropolis of a considerable Myce- 
naean settlement. At the extreme point were the remains of a round 
tower, which had apparently protected the entrance gate, and below 
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this a bastion of the wall seemed to have enclosed a tholns- tomb. The 
west side of the akropolis was protected by a natural cliff ; but below 
this were walls again parallel with the stream, within which, accord- 
ing to the peasants, many tombs had been found. A zigzag staircase 
cut in the rock led down on this side to the stream, beyond which 
an ancient road led, past further ‘ Cyclopean’ foundations, by a rocky 
incline, strewn with fragments of ancient pottery, to a cave, now built 
up as a cattle shelter, in which, according to the native account, many 
clay vessels had been found. Between this and the gorge of a tribu- 
tary stream, that joins the other below the hamlet of Dromili, I 
noticed another Mycenaean road, running in a northeast direction, 
with supporting walls of rough masonry — in one place so conspicuous 
that I at first sight mistook it for the remains of another akropolis. 

At a point above the confluence of the streams were the remains of 
another early phrourion and an aKun-wv or threshing-floor, which, though 
partly patched up in later times, had every appearance of having 
owed its original construction to the same primeval hands. This is 
not the first time that 1 have noticed the juxtaposition of ancient 
threshing-floors of the kind with Mycenaean remains in Crete; and 
the better-constructed of these, with their double circle of roughly 
faced slabs set on end — the interspaces between the two rings being 
filled with earth 01 rubble— and with a narrow entrance opening on 
the central paved area, certainly present a singular resemblance in 
their general form to the circle above the shaft-graves at Mycenae — the 
so-called of/oni of Schliemann. Is it possible that, for purposes of 
concealment, a royal threshing-floor (which need never have been 
actually used) was in the later days of Mycenae constructed above the 
graves ? Personal observation of the circle at Mycenae leads me to 
the conclusion that it had once been paved like the <L\<»na, some of 
the paving-slabs being still in »itu near the margin. 

MYCENAEAN TOWNS AT PEFKO, GRIAS, AND STRAVODOXARI. — "Tra- 
versing a watershed to the west, I found myself successively in the 
village basins of Pefko and Grias, in both of which Mycenaean gems 
are found. Beyond the latter was an isolated height, with foundations 
of a primitive castle; and beyond, again, in the magnificent defile of 
Stravodoxari, a better preserved phrourion. Stravodoxari itself, which 
from the beauty of its position may be described as the 1 Pearl of 
Dikta,’ appears to occupy the site of a Mycenaean town. On the way 
between this village and the sea, the path leads under a waterfall 
pouring over an overhanging cliff, to whose clefts cling tig-trees— the 
sacred trees, par excellence, of Mycenaean Crete. 

hierapytna. — “ The abiding sanctity of the spot is attested by a 
little church stowed away at the foot of the cliff, and half hidden by 
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the cascade; hut the ‘Sacred Rock' tor which 1 was bound — Hiera- 
pvtna. the later Greek Hierapetra, now Girapetra — was still three 
hours distant. It may be observed that petrn in the latter form of 
this name seems to be merely the classical Greek translation of the 
earlier pydna (a name common to Crete, Macedonia, and the Troad), 
being applied, as .Strabo informs us. to a of the Trojan Ida. It 

is hard, however, to recognize any prominent natural feature in the 
low-lying position of Girapetra and its vast ruin-tield of Roman date. 
The neighboring hold of Larisa — a name that leads us into the same 
region of comparisons — later merged in llierapvtna. and which gave 
its name to the surrounding plain, is more easily recognisable. It 
cannot well be other than the height about half-an-hour distant inland 
from Girapetra. now occupied by the village of Kedric, a rich store- 
house of Mycenaean relics. Among other objects found on this site 
besides lentoid gems and a beautiful ‘ pictographic ’ seal of red cor- 
nelian, were the contents of a Mycenaean tomb, among which was a 
painted double bowl of an altogether unknown type. 

OLEROS— MESELERI. — " A succession of primitive phronria along the 
route which leads front Girapetra to Me.-eleri (the ancient Oleros) 
shows the great antiquity of this line of communication between the 
southern and northern coast, which it reaches near the site of Minoa. 
From the ruins of Oleros, which are of Roman date, my own course 
led me west along the watershed, with a view of both seas, and thus, 
by the sequestered glen of H. Xikolaos (where again were foundations 
of ' Cyclopean ' houses), to the deep valley of Kalamafka. Here the 
sight of some recently found Mycenaean va-v- led me to explore a 
rocky peak (known as Kastelo). which towers above the village. It 
proved to be a primeval akropolis. or peak-castle, which, however, 
being defended on three sides bv precipitous cliff, needed little artifi- 
cial fortification. There was, nevertheless, one stupendous fragment 
of primitive masonry barring a gap in the rock ramparts : anti, judg- 
ing from several early relics brought me from the site — including a 
primitive steatite seal with quasi-linear characters, and a bronze figure, 
cornelian gem, and gold pendant of Mycenaean date — this seems to be 
a prolific find-spot for early remains. (Near the summit of this lime- 
stone stronghold was a small opening in the rock, formerly closed by 
a door of carved Byzantine wood-work, leading down to a cave-chapel, 
of which the altar alone was artificial — dedicated to the Holy Cross, 
the successor, may be, of some earlier an-ieonic object of worship. 

palaiokestro. — vl About half an hour below the peak of Kalamafka, 
on a rocky ridge overlooking the stream, are the remains of another 
akropolis called Palaiokestro. the upper area of which is strewn with 
the remains of early pottery, among which I noticed a fragment of 
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a clay sarcophagus with part of a dolphin painted on it The subject 
recurs on the lid of another sepulchral chest of the same kind found 
near Rethymno. and is well known on Mycenaean vases. 

“ From this site to the peak stronghold abo\ e Kalamafka the remains 
were practically continuous. At an intermediate vantage point, sup- 
plied by a promontory between the main valley and a side gully, was 
what may best be described as a third akropolis. barred at the point 
by a cross wall, but containing several distinct [ihniurin, or fortified 
enclosures, within one of which lay an architectural fragment of great 
interest. It was part of the upper extremity of a small fluted column 
(about 155 mill in diameter' of grey Cretan marble, in one piece 
with part of the -well of it- capital. Though in a mutilated condi- 
tion, it presented features distinct from the Doric type There was no 
trace of IguiTts or encircling channels, and the rounded ends of the 
flutings slightly overlapped on to the spring ot the ichim/ The 
associations in which it lay. the parallelism of the latter feature with 
the Lymittion of the halt-capital from the ‘ Grave of Atreus.' show 
that we have here an example of a Mycenaean fluted column, and also 
another and important link between the Mycenaean and Doric style-. 

malla, SELAKONOS. — ‘'The remains of ancient cultivated terraces, 
extending high up the mountains on either side far beyond the limits 
of any later hu-handry. hear additional witness to the comparative 
populousness of this Cretan reaion in prehistoric times. Crossing the 
range westward. I descended into the valley of Malles, preserving the 
name of the ancient Malla, the actual site of which (fixed b\- an 
inscription discovered here by Prof. Halbherr) lies in a rocky ravine 
near the village of Chri-tos. Sjuch remain- as are now visible date 
mostly from Mycenaean times, and more isolated ' Cyclopean ‘ pfrrou- 
ria abound in the neighboring heights. Above, nearer the heart of 
Lasothi, i- a spot called Selakono-, where votive double-axes and other 
bronze weapons are frequently brought to light. Lower down the 
valley a surprise awaited me, curiously illustrative of the imperfect 
information posses-ed by the outside world regarding Cretan geogra- 
phy. The valley which, according toSpratt's map, runs continuously 
to the -ea. suddenly draws in — near the rich deposit of soapstone 
described in a preceding letter — and the Sarakina stream disappears 
in a swallow-hole, to reemerge on the other side of a cross-range that 
blocks the further cour-e of the vallev. 

ARVI.— At Arvi— the ancient scene of the cult of Zeus Arbios— 
further along the southern coast, was a still more striking natural 
phenomenon. This sequestered glen is apparently quite cut off by a 
limestone range irom the inland basin of Amira, with its abundant 
springs. The main stream, however, which represents the collected 
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waters of Amira, reappeared hurrying toward* the *ea ; and on 
approaching the small rock-set monastery, which maintains the sacred 
traditions of the spot, the mystery was explained by the sight of a 
marvellously narrow cleft, not more than ten feet wide, cutting sheer 
through the mountain wall, along the bottom of which the stream 
passed almost on a level. The truly miraculous aspect of the chasm 
well explains the ancient sanctity of the -pot. On a height above, 
to the east of the cleft, are the remains of a prehistoric hold, while 
below numerous remain* of ancient interments and other traces of 
early habitation have been found. Steatite vase* occur, some of very 
primitive type, and going back to xn-dynasty Egyptian models ; while 
a small square tablet of this material, \\ ith four feet and a single raised 
cup in the centre, recently brought to light here, afford* a close par- 
allel to the inscribed 'Table of Offerings ’ from the Diktaean cave. 
Among other minor relic* derived from a tomb were fragments of a 
Mycenaean bronze-sword, and beads of amethy*t. yellow crystal, and 
amber, an evidence of earlv commerce with the North. 

KERATON. — V Near the sea are some slight ruins of a < Iraeco- Homan 
settlement, a sepulchral inscription from which 1 copied : and there, too. 
was found the sarcophagus with a I >iony*iae progre** now at Cambridge. 
Further west, again, the rock horn of Keraton rises to a height of about 
feet. On three side* it i* defended by precipitou* cliff's: but the 
northern steep, made comparatively at eessible by an abutting ridge, 
was terraced by several lines of primitive walls, of which n< >t more than 
the lower course* remain. The 'Cyclopean' foundations extended 
to the rock platform which form* the summit of the peak, where are 
also to be seen the better preserved ruins of a medieval watch-tower, 
still known as Yigle : this, indeed, had been already noted by earlier 
travellers, who. however, had curiously overlooked the primitive and 
more extensive remains. Of Hellenic relie. — at lea*t of the historical 
period — I could find no trace: but the abundant fragments of early 
pottery that strewed the steep, some of them as usual belonging to 
painted htrunkr-'- or sepulchral ehc*t*. *howed that this had been a 
considerable Mycenaean settlement. That a town should ever have 
been planted on this limestone *teep. the immediate surroundings of 
which consist of a wilderness of bare schistose hills, is only explained 
by the commanding position. The view from the *ummit platform 
is magnificent, embracing the whole southern coast of Crete from the 
headlands near (lirapetra to the ranges of Sudzuro and the offshoots 
of Ida. while below i.* the mouth of the largest of the Cretan rivers, 
the Anapodhari. 

PRIANSOS. — ‘‘The neighboring remains of Yiano. the ancient Bien- 
nos, in its well-watered basin. are better known. It was here that ancient 
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tradition located the struggle of Ares with Otos and Epliialtes. Com- 
manding the lower course of the Anapodhari to the west is the height of 
Kastelli. the Venetian Castel Belvedere, with remains of a considerable 
Byzantine castle. Within are two small churches with frescoes still 
clinging to their walls, and earlier foundations of uncerrn nted masonry, 
but of smaller blocks than those usual in the prehistoric period. A 
•dedication to Artemis that I copied, and other known sepulchral 
inscriptions, attest Hellenic occupation of the site, and some frag- 
ments of early painted pottery show that the settlement at least goes 
back to the Geometrical period of Cretan art. This is possibly — as 
has been suggested — the site of Priansos. the maritime relations of 
which would be sufficiently explained by a harbor-town in Budzuro. 

LEGORTINO. — SITE OF A MYCENAEAN TOWN. — “ Rumors of beehive 
tombs led me to the Mohammedan village of Legortino, on a penin- 
sular-height to the north of the Anapodhari. which proved to lie on 
the site of a considerable Mycenaean town, with remains of circuit 
and cross walls and other foundations extending to the neighboring 
hills. 'File comparatively late character of some of the masonry, a 
few fragments of Gneco-Roman sculpture, and a Corinthian capital in 
a ruined Byzantine church show that the settlement continued into 
classical times. But the thuloi with their entrance-passages or dromoi 
excavated in the indurated clay (.if the hillside were, as their contents 
showed, of good Mycenaean period. 

EGYPTIAN MOTIVES IN CRETAN-MYCENAEAN ART. — “Among other 
interesting relies several perfect Inrunl-es had been obtained from these 
tholui, one of \x hich was of interest from its painted designs. The oblong 
ehest itselt was adorned with irregular network pattern, while the lid 
showed a succession ot waterfowl, executed in a rustic style of art. 
One of these hold- a worm in its beak, while another is seen darting- 
after a butterfly. A water plant seen in front of one bird broadens 
out slightly to a Hat top and suggests a degeneration of the Egyptian 
lotos; the butterfly is of conventional Egyptian form, and the motive 
of the duck pursuing it clearly betrays a reminiscence on the part of 
the local Cretan artist of a familiar incident of the xym-dvnasty Nile 
pieces there can he little doubt that a whole series of riverside 
motives that appear in Mycenaean art are due to the same Egyptian 
source. 1 have already ventured to suggest a similar parentage for 
the w atei fowls and plants on the Ifh'nft.c from Anoja Messaritika, pub- 
lished by Biol. Halhherr. and have traced the intrusion of the same 
elements on the well-known vase from Pitane in the Acolid, where 
waterfowl, butterflies, with other incongruous animal forms, are intro- 
duced between the tentacles of an ‘Aegean sepia, which has given 
rise to the too ingenious - barnacle theory. - In another form the 
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same Nile-bank cycle of designs may be traced in the spotted bulls 
and the lotus-like plants on a painted fragment from Mycenae ( Myi . 
Vaxen. 423). In other words, the same Nilotic origin, generally recog- 
nized in the case of the certain examples of Mycenaean metal-work, 
such as the dagger-blade with the duck-hunting ichneumons, must 
also be detected — often, it is true, much modified and blended with 
other elements — on the whole series of ceramic paintings. Among 
these, the designs on the larnukes, at any rate, reflect the local schools 
of Cretan art. 

11 This pictorial influence of xvm-dynasty Egypt on the Mycenaean 
population of contemporary Crete finds its counterpart in the far-ear- 
lier borrowing from the same source, as seen in the spiral and other 
designs of the most primitive class of Cretan sealstones, and in the 
typical forms of steatite vessels, such as those found so abundantly in 
the neighborhood of Arvi, which take us back to the third millennium 
before our era and to the days of the xix dynasty. This accumulating 
evidence of early intercourse with the Nile Valley cannot certainly 
surprise the traveller fresh from exploring site after site of primeval 
cities which once looked forth from the southern spurs of Dikta far 
across the Libyan Sea, and whose roadsteads, given a favorable wind, 
are within forty hours’ sail of the Delta." 

ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

ARICCIA. — ancient ROAD AND TOMB. — Half-way down the hill 
called Monte Pardo, near the ancient Via Appia, in the basin of the 
valley which used to be the lake, there has been found a wall six 
metres long formed of large polygonal masses which served as sub- 
structure to the hill : parallel to it was another line of blocks. These 
lines have the same inclination as the Via Appia. There are two 
walls running at right angles with them and also a subterranean pass- 
age and a canal to carry off water. 1 Further up the hill at a distance 
of twenty-four metres was a superb monumental tomb. It rested on 
a magnificent Doric basement of Alban stone, and was in a good state 
of preservation. This base measures 5.10 m. on one side and 5.40 m. 
on the other, and the lower course on each side of the base is formed 
of but one immense block of stone. There were found a number of 
rectangular fragments belonging to the tomb: a block with a frieze in 
relief and festoons of flowers ; a piece of Doric architrave with tri- 
glyphs and metopes : a part of a lion. A side-road was found which 
led from the Via Appia to the monument. — AN, 1895, p. 82. 

1 It would seem as if this were part of a pctgus or villa built near the ancient road 
such as one finds throughout Latium, especially in the Alban and Volscian hills. 
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CASTELLUCCIO. — ETRUSCAN AND ITALIC SETTLEMENT. — In the 

commune of Pienza near the southern border of the territory of Siena, 
excavations have been carried on l>v Comm. Midi on a height called 
Casa al Ye.nto, which was the site of an Etruscan castle or town 
formerly surrounded l>y walls. Comm. Ganiurrini had already men- 
tioned it in the Scavi for 1890 ( p. 310), showing it to be probable that 
this hill had in the middle ages the primitive name of Tolle. The 
recent excavation.' brought to light two large wells, showing that after 
the destruction of this town (which probably took place during the 
civil wars of Marius and Sulla) a Roman village was established here 
in imperial times, as was the ease in so many other places throughout 
Italy. Primitive grottoes have been found on the high banks of the 
torrent called Gi ro which runs to the west of Casa al Vesto. These 
grottoes are in several rows and face the rising of the sun. Only two 
were explored and in them were found neolithic objects such as knives, 
scrapers, arrows, a saw, and a hatchet of dioritc. ( >n the same eastern 
side is a grotto called Poccie Lattaik within which there are stalac- 
tites of peculiar form which have given rise to the tradition that the 
water which drops from them assists the giving of milk. This peculiar 
tradition would seem to be connected with the name of the neighbor- 
ing castle called yd/VaxTos ffalatrona, perhaps from the Greek root ydAa. 
Near the grotto, at a place called Pikvin.y, from an ancient church 
now destroyed, there have been found urns and architectural remains 
which seem to show that there was here a small temple probably dedi- 
cated to Juno or Ceres and connected with very early worship in the 
grotto. The grotto in which the prehistoric implements were found 
rej (resented the humble and primitive condition of the Italic tribes 
subject to the new-coining conquerors who, having occupied the neigh- 
boring heights, fortified them with walls. On the arrival of the Etrus- 
cans they preserved the Italic name of Toli.e. and substituted, for the 
primitive defenses of earth and pebbles, squared stones; placing two 
citv-gates along the line of the main axis of the fortress. 

Within two hundred metres east of the Casa al V i:\to there have 
been discovered some tombs with cinerary urns and with bronzes of 
the Italic period of the sixth or seventh centuries it. c. There are 
many traces of the continuation of this necropolis with well-tombs, 
but the greater part of it has been destroyed during recent years. If 
the Italic station was at Tolle the Etruscan station must have been 
on another site which allowed of a greater development of the city to 
correspond to the size of the necropolis which extends from the place 
called Castelluccio for more than a kilometre up to the Foci and then 
up the opposite hill toward the region of f'hiusi along the line of a 
very ancient road. The tombs discovered up to the present show that 
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this city flourished during at least four centuries, from the sixth to 
the first b.c. It seems probable that the hill called Adreaxa was 
the real site of this Etruscan town, although no sign of it remains on 
the hill. The position, however, so commanding, so central, seems to 
make it more than probable. 

The first well found was three metres in diameter and eleven metres 
deep. The second had the same diameter but wa« very much deeper. 
The objects found in them were few and of different periods : the most 
interesting was that of a colossal head of sandstone which appears to 
be that of one of the Dioscuri and to belong to the late Etruscan or. 
as it should be termed, the Romano-Campanian art of the third and 
second centuries p,.e. There were other architectural fragments which 
seem to indicate the presence of a small temple. There were quite a 
number of fragments of mosaic-pavements and of wall-decorations 
which apparently belonged to a villa of the Roman period. A pecu- 
liar vase was found with five lines of regularly arranged holes to which 
corresponded on the inside projecting bands placed underneath the 
holes. At the second row from the top are two concave handles which 
correspond to drinking cups on the inside. This peculiar vase must 
then have been for the fattening of birds and animals such as the 
glirrx of which the Romans were very fond. There is a passage in 
Varro (de B.R. in. chap. 15) which describes how the jlirti are kept in 
these vase.' and fattened, and it also mentions that such vases were 
usually kept in villas. — A’S. 1*95. [ip. 78-79. 

CUMAE. — Mr. K. Stevens will resume his excavations at Cumae 
under the superintendence of the Italian Department of Antiquities. 
This campaign will be devoted to the exploration of the more ancient 
part of the necropolis, whence some more light is expected on the 
problem of both the origin and the epoch of the first Hellenic coloni- 
zation of this place. — Athm., May 1*>, 1)1 i. 

All hope of results from the excavations of this season at Cumae, 
in Italy, lias vanished. That part of the necropolis to which Mr. 
Stevens's work had been directed was evidently plundered, probably 
bv people of the third to the fir.'t century us ., who, in order to bury 
their dead at a greater depth, ruined or destroyed the old C’umaean 
tombs. — Athm Aug S, ’96. 

MONTELEONE Dl CALABRIA.— GREEK GOLD-WORK OF IV CEN- 
TURY B.C. — The Department of Creek and Roman Antiquities British 
Museum, has been exeeptionallv fortunate in acquiring a group of 
personal ornaments in gold, the chief of which is a lovely diadem, the 
crest or tipper portion being most elaborately and delicately decorated 
with scrolls, rosettes, and a demi-iigure. and the whole inerusted in 
filigree of the same metal upon the ground, while the lower portion. 
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forming a band above the brow of the wearer, is enriched with fine 
parallel lines most beautifully designed and raised on the surface of 
the metal. Each end ol this band is formed into a ring or loop to 
receive one end of the fillet, probably of silk, which, passing through 
the wearer's hair, secured the ornament to her head. It is Greek work 
and dates from the fourth century b.i . It was found at Sta. Eufemia 
del Golfo. in the vicinity of Monteleone di Calabria. By the same 
skilful hand is a pendant having on one side a Cupid slightly em- 
bossed and set within a frame of the most exquisite filigree. In 
addition to this the department has obtained several oblong plates of 
gold, measuring about four inches by one and a half inches, enriched 
with lines, forming on each a sort of encadrement in ivpousse, and 
having, at each end of each plate, a kind of loop or eye, by means of 
which it seems to have been attached to a lady’s girdle. These plates 
are now flattened, but certain crease-like ridges on their faces suggest 
to us that they were originally convex to the fronts. Besides the 
above the visitor will find a delicately-wrought and elegant chain of 
gold, in a sort of cable pattern, with a loop at one end, and, at the 
other end, several smaller chains: ornaments, probably the heads of 
pins, and shaped into human figures and busts: as well as pendants, 
and various minor articles; all of gold. — Athen., June 27, ’9t5. 

NEW1I.— DISCOVERY OF ROMAN SHIPS IN THE LAKE.— A discovery 
during lK9o which made a great sensation throughout Italy, was that 
of the famous Roman vessels which had been sunk for so many cen- 
turies at the bottom of Lake Xemi. the existence of which has been 
known or suspected ever since the fifteenth century, notwithstanding 
many sceptic- ( rf. p. 274 i. A history of the events which preceded and 
led up to the latest investigations is extremely interesting. In the first 
place, it is probable that for centuries before the Renaissance there were 
local traditions in regard to the vessel or vessels at the bottom of the 
lake : traditions which were kept alive by occasional objects thrown up 
on the surface or pried off by the fishermen's nets. But the first scien- 
tific attempt to investigate the truth of the legend was made under 
the direction of the famous architect of the Renaissance, Leon Battista 
Alberti, in 144(>. In this year Cardinal Prospero Colonna heard from 
the inhabitants of Xemi that there were at that spot two sunken ves- 
sels in fairly good condition, although pieces could be brought away 
by the fishermen's nets, which were often caught in them, and by 
ropes which were purposely let down to draw them up. It became 
the Cardinal's wish to raise the vessels bodily, and he called for this 
purpose on Leon Battista Alberti This architect bound together many 
rows of empty barrels, upon which he built rafts, on which were 
placed divers' machines. He brought from Genoa divers to investigate 
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the size, position and condition of the vessels and to fasten to them 
iron hooks. The attempt to raise one of the vessels by the prow 
ended disastrously, but although the vessel broke, the prow itself was 
brought to the surface and taken to Rome, and a description of it is 
given in Mancini's Life of Alberti. According to this writer, the 
inscriptions on the lead pipes that were found show that the vessel 
belonged to the time of Tiberius. Alberti himself, however, attributed 
the vessel to Trajan. Great confusion was made by conflicting state- 
ments in regard to what had been found ; for example, there is a 
passage in the Memoirs of Pope Pius II, who died in 1464, and who 
had gone to examine the objects discovered, which distinctly contra- 
dicts passages in Biondo, who died in 1463. and who also appears to 
have been present at the operations. Especially absurd is the discus- 
sion of the house or palace said to have been seen, built upon the 
deck of the vessel and described by Pius II. Another writer, Ligorio, 
increases the confusion by asserting that what was found was not a 
vessel or two vessels, but part of a villa built by Caligula on the bor- 
ders of the lake. He even goes so far as to describe the construction 
of this villa with great care, and invents long descriptions referring to 
it. However, the second attempt to raise the vessel or vessels was 
made in 1536, when the well-known architect, De Marchi, together 
with a certain William of Lorraine, descended into the lake by means 
of an apparatus invented by the latter. De Marchi gives an account 
of his examination in his ArchlMum Militnre, in book it, ch. S2. 
But this careful description was obscured and made suspicious by the 
version of it given by a French writer. Brotier. who enlarged upon it 
instead of translating it. and imagined a most magnificent palace on 
the deck, decorated with gold and other metals, while the pavement 
was covered with mosaics. A third futile attempt to raise the vessel 
took place in 1S37, bv Annesio Fuseoni, who employed for the purpose 
a large raft. He succeeded in bringing up a great many objects and 
parts of the vessel near the banks, and it was his intention to get it 
up in pieces, but this piece of vandalism — for it cannot be regarded 
as anything else — was partially prevented by the theft of the appa- 
ratus during a suspension of work, and this prevented its renewal. 
The objects which were then brought to the surface were preserved; 
a part was purchased for the Vatican Museum and another part 
became the property of Fuseoni himself, and was preserved in one of 
the palaces of Prince Torlonia. 

The objects then purchased for the Vatican Museum were the fol- 
lowing: ( L) the metal capital of a column; (2) two circles for a 
pavement, one of oriental porphyry and the other of serpentine ; (3) 
a slab of terracotta with an iron grating: [4) ditto; (5) fragment of a 
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grate with the inscription Tib. Cne*nr ; (Ota beam fourteen palms 
long, with fourteen copper nails with gilt heads : (7 ) other copper and 
iron nails: fS) two terracotta tubes for water conduits: (9) two beams 
of larch, fastened together by large iron nails, measuring seventy-four 
palms long, two palms wide and fourteen inches thick. Other objects 
besides these were found by Fusconi: among them forty tablets of 
terracotta, which were used by Prince Torlonia to form a pavement in 
a study : fragments of marbles and different kinds of tine woods which 
were used for decorative purposes. 

Notwithstanding these discoveries, Nibby. in his Anulixi, scouts tin- 
idea that what had been found was a vessel either of Tiberius or Tra- 
jan, and asserts, without a shadow of hesitation, that what had been 
found was part of the foundations of a structure which he identities 
with the villa that Suetonius describes as having been built by Caesar 
on the borders of the lake, and a* having been destroyed by him 
even before it was finished. This assertion he supports by the alleged 
discovery of an iron grate with the inscription i aksui. Now there 
appears to be no foundation for the existence ol any such inscription. 

All doubts, however, as to the character of the objects under water 
have been brought to an end by the recent investigations. Signor 
Klisco Horghi made a contract with the Orsini family, to whom Lake 
Nemi and its neighborhood belong, for excavations both on the bor- 
ders of the lake and in the lake itself. Almost immediately a certain 
number of objects came to light, and* the attention of the Ministry 
having been called to the discoveries, they were immediately placed 
under the strictest supervision. The discoveries took place especially 
during the month of October, and consisted principally of superb 
bronzes. The first of thc-e bronzes to be found evidently served 
originally as the top of a hitehing-post on a pier, and was decorated 
with a lion-head holding in its teeth a ring Then came the dis- 
covery of a wolf-head in bronze larger than life-size, which formed 
the casing of the end of a rectangular beam. A second wolf-head 
soon came to light, and then a beautiful head of Medusa — both of 
which served for the same purpose, that is. the covering of the end of 
a beam. They are of the finest workmanship an l belong to the 
Gra- -o-Rran'i art of the first century. Shortly afterward pieces of 
the structure and remnants of the deck came to light. First a beau- 
tiful ti'n //■■'I’niiii I'lnth min east in bronze; then a bronze arch-frame: 
then a quantity of cubes of glass-paste and slabs of porphvry and 
serpentine cut extremely thin, which must have been used in a 
pavement ot mosaic in op»s - ictib oi marvelous execution. This 
pavement must have been more beautiful than that attributed to the 
palace ot Caligula on the Palatine, because, while in the latter only 
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marbles were used, in the pavement of this vessel glass-paste was 
mingled with the marbles. There also came to light a plate of copper 
with raised edges, which appears to have been used as the foundation 
of the mosaic ornament, showing that the pavement upon the deck 
was upon a metal foundation. There were then found two lion-heads 
holding rings, which also served as beam ends about double the width 
of those ending in wolf-heads. There now began to come up from the 
vessel parts of the wooden structure. 

Up to the present there had been no proof that the object under 
the water was a vessel rather than a raft. The theory of the raft had 
been at first adopted by Comm. Barnabei. but he found it necessary 
to change his opinion from the evidence of the wood-work, which very 
soon clearly pointed to the use of curved forms in the structure. 
Parts of the hull and the plow were found, and it was made possible, 
by an examination of the pieces of wood-work, to reconstruct the 
position of the bronze pilasters and the other parts of the decoration 
of the deck. At this point in Comm. Rarnabei’s report he quotes in 
full the evidence given by the architect Francesco di March i of his 
own study of the vessel. This evidence is important, because until 
this time Di Marchi was the only man who had studied the vessel 
under the water. In the whole of this account there is no doubt 
expressed that this vessel was not in every sense of the word a vessel 
with a keel. The fact had been doubted until the present investiga- 
tions. In its present eondition.the vessel, in so far as it is above the 
surface of the bottom of the lake, is rotten, formless, and is be-t pre- 
served where it is imbedded. It is quite decidedly inclined, as its 
depth is seven metres at the poop and about fourteen metres at the 
prow. According to the diver the prow ends in a curved line, while 
the line of the poop is straight. It measures more than sixty metres 
in length and more than eighteen in width, and is turned with its prow 
toward the lake. Following an ingenious suggestion. Heats were attached 
to the outlines of the vessel below, and by means of them the exact 
form of the vessel was shown upon the surface of the water. In 
the illustration of the vessel given in figure It) of the Send, we see 
it moored to a double dock on both sides, the bronze beam-heads pro- 
jecting on long beams over the edge of the vessel and serving with 
their rings to attach the vessel by chains to the dock-piers, which 
arc surrounded by lion-headed bronze beam-ends like the first one 
mentioned. 

The diver found that the vessel is immersed in three strata : the 
lower is of sand, forming the primitive bed of the lake, and this sec- 
tion is in a state of perfect preservation ; the middle section is in a 
stratum of mud and is very much ruined ; of the upper part, which 
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is in the water, the wood-work is almost entirely decayed, and only 
the metal and mosaic-work are preserved. This explains the fact that 
bo little wood was preserved in connection with the beam-ends. 
According to the diver, the lower hull of the vessel is in such condi- 
tion that it could be brought to the surface, and he even pledged him- 
self to undertake the enterprise if means were placed at his disposal. 
He estimated the expense to be about thirty thousand lire. Views of 
the form of the vessel, as given by the floats, are reproduced in the 
report. 

There are some circumstances which may partly explain the error 
into which Nibby fell when he considered the objects which had been 
found to be part of the foundations of a villa. It seems evident that 
a small dock was built out from the border of the lake, in which this 
vessel could ride, being chained on both sides, as it is supposed to be 
in the drawing of figure 19 of the Scan. Parts of the substructure of this 
dock have evidently been found in the past, and may have led to 
Nihby’s conception. In fact an examination of the store-houses of the 
Vatican Museum disclosed the existence of a number of objects, 
especially beams, which were found by Fusconi in the investigations 
to which we refer above. Here there are beams which evidently 
belonged to a dock; the only difficulty is that it now appears that 
Fusconis investigations were at a point on the lake quite different 
from that where this vessel lies. Of the existence of a dock there 
seems confirmation in several pieces of bronze tubes with lead lining- 
used as water conduits Two such fragments have been found recently 
with the inscription : C.CAESARiS AVG GE R M AN I Cl. 
This inscription then gives us the name of the emperor Caligula and 
the date between •17 and 41 a. d. The same period is indicated by 
the stamped tiles also recently discovered. 

Digciivrrij of a second vessel . — On November 18 the diver left the 
first vessel and passed southward to discover whether a second ves- 
sel -was submerged further out in the lake. On the '20th the diver 
reported the discovery of this vessel, which he said was very large but 
without traces of marbles, mosaics or bronzes. Soon, however, there 
was found a bronze beam-head with an outstretched human hand and 
forearm in high relief of exquisite workmanship. It was still fastened 
to a long piece of its beam. A great quantity of beams and other parts 
of the wood-work were drawn up, and also pieces of terracotta ante-fixes, 
of porphyry ami other marbles. In fine, it became clear that this second 
vessel was constructed not only at the same time as the first, but in 
the same way and with approaching magnificence. It also is covered 
with cloth over which lead slabs are nailed ; it also has a mosaic 
pavement and bronze tiles. It is probable that only the difficulty of 
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working at this second vessel (which is in so much deeper water) and 
the lateness of the season prevented further discoveries. 

The Minister of Marine furnished, at this point, a skilled diver. 
This diver made an interesting report to the ministry of Marine, giv- 
ing more exact measurements and descriptions of the form and struc- 
ture. It appears that the second vessel in deep water is entirely buried 
in the bed of the lake for more than half its length, and is accessible 
only at the prow. What is visible measures from oO to 40 met. in 
length. The preservation of the structure is so good as to make it 
possible to raise the vessel entire. This is also the case with regard to 
the first vessel, although it is not in so good a state of preservation and 
has been more tom to pieces by explorers. — Bakxahet and others in 
Not. il. iScavi , 1S95, pp. 361-39H : 4(11-474. 

NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE AREA OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA. — The 
most recent excavations during 1895 within the area of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi were made at the south corner of the area near the 
substructure toward the lake. Beyond the three brick walls which 
have already been mentioned, were found other walls perpendicular 
to the substructure of the sacred area forming rooms of rectangular 
shape which had been anciently, despoiled of their architectural decora- 
tion and the revetment of their walls and pavements. A large lime- 
kiln with remains of ashes and charcoal, found a short way off, explains 
the use made of this decorative material after it had been carried 
off. These brick walls belong to restorations made at a late day, 
because originally the structure was of op"' rdknlatum. At about 
thirty metres from the substructure was found a large rectangular 
cistern whose pavements and walls were covered with opus oigaiivtin; 
it was 11. 50 metres long ; its west wall was decorated with four brick 
niches covered with mosaics of cubes of white marble and of glass- 
paste with shell-work. 

Votive Vases and other Marbles. — At the end of May, work was again 
begun at the south side of the portico beginning with the chamber in 
which were found the statue of the Fundilii and the bust of Staia 
Quinta, of Aninius Rufus, etc. To the left of this chamber, looking 
toward the portico, three other chambers were discovered with reti- 
culated walls, the under wall of which was formed by the main wall 
of the substructure itself. They are (>.10 metres long with a respective 
width of (1, G.oo, •">, and 6.40 metres. They were full of earth and no 
objects were found in them. Beyond them was a narrow passage about 
2.8o metres wide and still partly covered by a vault at the end of 
which were found numerous marble sculptures. Many of these are 
broken and seem to have been thrown there as into a hiding place ; 
but in the midst of them were eight large votive vases of considerable 
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interest and in a good state of preservation. They were all dedicated 
bv a person named Chiu according to inscriptions which on each vase 
read C H I 0 D D. The first of these \ a>es (70 cm. high and 1.35 in. in 
circumference, i is decorated across the middle with a band of meanders 
below which the body is covered with lines of baceliutions. Above, 
the bodv of the vase ends in three animal-heads which recall the 
heads upon early Etruscan vases especially those from Chiusi. The 
cover is carved in the same piece as the vase. The second vase is the 
exact counterpart of the first. The third and fourth vases form a 
second pair of exactly the same design with slightly dissimilar dimen- 
sions. The fifth is of ovoidal form and in its present condition, with 
the top broken ott, measures *>•’> centimetres: it must have had along 
narrow neck to which two handles were attached which are also 
broken. The bacellations here are above instead of below the hand of 
meanders, and the body of the vase is covered by a relief of two winged 
grilling devouring a stag, repeated on both sides. Two more vases of 
exactly the same form and design as the preceding were found, vary- 
ing only in the subject of the reliefs: one of them represented two 
satyrs with ami' extended over a krater of wine, squeezing grape 
juice against each other's faces, while the other is a race of children 
upon horses. In all these vases there is evident imitation of the 
exquisite silver vases with relief' of the Alexandrian school. The 
eighth vase has no decoration. The only interesting marbles found 
beside' these vase- were: (11 a large marble head which probably 
belonged to a rolo."al 'tattle of Diana \ cl) the statue of a nude youth, 
headless and without legs and the left arm: part of the right arm 
remains attai hed to the chest in an attitude which shows that this is 
probably a replica of the Faun of Praxiteles playing on the double 
pipe. ( >t the other sculptures the majority were in too fragmentary 
a condition to be recognizable. 

It is important to note that this small and narrow chamber cor- 
responded to the axis of the sacred area : here was found an open- 
ing which placed the area in connection with other buildings which 
were dependencies of the temple. The vault of the portico with part 
of the wall of the substructure had fallen at ail early time, and in the 
.process of covering up by earth had broken. 

IuM.nption vt Hadn't n. — In the middle and broken by the fall of the 
wall was found a marble slab which, being put together, gave the fol- 
lowing honorary inscription to the emperor Hadrian: 
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IMP CAESARI 
Dl V I TRAI AN I 
PARTH I C I - F- D IV I 
N ERVAE ■ N E POTI 
TRAIANO- HADRIANO 
AVG • PONT 'MAX -TRIB POT'VI 
COS ■ III 

SENATVS ■ PO PV LVSQV E 
ARIC IN VS 

This inscription refers to the year 122 and was probably placed in 
gratitude by the inhabitants of Aricia on account of the restoration of 
the sanctuary by the emperor; for we know from another inscription 
(OIL. xiv. No. 2216) that in that very year, 122, the emperor Hadrian 
restored a part of the temple which had been built by one of the sons 
whom Phraates. King of the Parthians. had sent as hostage to Augustus 
in the year 421 r. c. or 13 is. o. 

Bronze Tike . — Among the bronzes discovered about ten years ago in 
the area of the temple were some pieces which have recently been 
purchased for the Roman museum : joined together they form the 
lower part of a tile of gilt-bronze, one of those which were used to 
cover the architrave of the facade of the vclla of the temple. It is 
interesting to note that the ornamentation is the exact counterpart of 
that of similar terracotta tiles used on the fayade of the temple found 
at Falerii and belonging to the fourth century is. c. Other fragments of 
this revetment of gilt-bron/.e tiles have been found sufficient to show 
that the temple had a frieze of gilt-bronze of the same type as the 
earlier terracotta friezes, and that this frieze must have been of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. We read in Pliny ( A.//, xxxm. 57) that the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus received an ornamentation of gilt-bronze 
tiles at the time of the famous restorations made there by (). Lutatius 
Catulus. Now this took place between 7b and 60 jj. c., and Pliny's text 
indicates that this use of gilt-bronze tiles in the Capitoline temple was 
the first of its kind, so that it is not likely that those of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi are earlier than the first century is e. — Xot. d. Scavi, 
1895, pp. 424-35. 

POMPEII (near'. — BOSCOREALE —We have already mentioned more 
than once in the Journal (x, 245—17 ; xi, 275-79) the famous dis- 
coveries made at Boscoreale near Pompeii, the most precious results 
of which were a series of silver vases which through the munificence 
of the Rothschilds were given to the Museum of the Louvre and will 
be very soon competently illustrated in the memoirs published by the 
Acadlmie des Inscriptions. As I have heard that advantage was taken 
of the sale of these objects to insert with them and include in the sale 
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a number of vases that are suspected l>v Roman archwologists to be 
spurious, it would be well for the French arch, -eulogists to examine 
each vase with great care I am glad to be able to announce that the 
interesting bronzes that were found at the same time, especially the 
two great bath-tubs, the tripod-table, live small vases (some of which 
have silver incrustations) and a bronze patera, as well as a beautiful 
vase of blue glass, have been purchased by Mr. Ayer for the Field Co- 
lumbian Mu n um in Chicago. The bath-tubs are altogether the finest 
ever discovered, and the one with the lion-lieads is a real work of art. 
All these bronzes had acquired a beautiful, rich and artistic patina. 

The circumstances of the discovery are given in the Sirwi for 1895 
i pp. 207—15). The discovery took place in the property belonging to 
the De Frisco family at a place near Pisanella about three kilometres 
north of Pompeii. As a matter of fact, in 1870 excavations were made 
on the same spot but in a neighboring piece of property, so that the 
new excavations merely brought to light a new part of the Villa Rustica 
partly in the Pulzella property, partly in the De Frisco, and partly 
under the public load called Settetermini which leads to Ro-coteale. 
These two excavations therefore, that of lS7b and that of 1895, com- 
plete one another. In the 1 )e Frisco family the structures most clearly 
recognised are those forming part of the baths of the villa, the most 
important discovery being the apparatus for heating water, which is 
in a perfect state of preservation. 



Boscokeale.— Plan or Baths at the Villa Rustica. 
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lleferring to the ij.av we will give the following description : „-l is 

the ciiJinii; here the centre of the floor marked u, with the raised bor- 
der. was used as a fireplace, as is shown by the a-dios and the discovery 
of the grate-iron and a tripod of iron. The construction is of npm 
iiirirtniii except the posts which are of alternate layers of bricks and 
of tufa. In the west wall is the usual niche (b). arched and of brick 
work ; at the east end of the north wall is the little staircase (n with 
three step*, at the bottom of which i.~ a spim-e vat (d,i, seventy centi- 
metres deep: at the southwest corner is a wat w-tank ■ c > formed of a 
rectangular leaden receptacle ninety by -cventy centimetres and 
seventy-five cm. high placed on a rest which rai-ed it about one metre 
from the ground : toward the north end of the western wall there opens 
up an arched room connecting with the bath, and another arched room 
is -ecu to the south of the same wall : toward the -outh end of the ea*t 
wall is a passage into a part of the building which ha- not yet been 
excavated, and in the south wall there is a pa-sage connecting with the 
pi’iuinfiiiiiin. B. which is reached by descending five steps : and oppos- 
ite these steps arc three steps by which one reaches a stage -et against 
the right wall against which is also placed the lead boiler , / . formed of 
two cylinders with circular base placed one over the other, the upper 
one being vtrv much smaller. Their collective height i- about two 
metre.- with a diameter of about fifty tin. This boiler was covered 
with a circular terracotta cover and rest- upon a bronze plate which 
in its turn is sustained by a grating of iron bars resting upon a 
furnace built of masonry, in the furnai e and through the wall again-t 
which it is placed is a cylindrical box of bronze thirty centimetres in 
diameter and sixty centimetres deep, which, while it is closed by its 
own bottom on the side next the furnace, ha* its mouth toward the 
u*ual arched passage which ri-es from the bottom of the basin of the 
boiler. It is therefore a monumental confirmation of the fact noted 
bv Jacobi that thi* arched in the aha'* of the boilers not only 

had a metal bottom as had been thought, but had all its -ide- covered 
with bronze so as to form a kind of boiler with the mouth of the sjieev*. 
The connection between the tank in .1 and the lead boiler in B was 
effected by means of a system of lead pipe* in the following manner: 
one pipe pa-.-ed through the Hour of the kitchen along the south wall 
and brought water into the tank: from the bottom of thi* tank 
passing through the dividing wall of the pritcfuruimn came three other 
pipes; the central pipe, with a single cock, was for filling the boiler, 
and descended into it almost to the bottom : the upper pipe could, by 
means of two cocks, either carry cold water from the tank to some 
other place, or carry hot water from the boiler to some other place. 
Finally, the third pipe could carry into the alveus of the boiler either 
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the cold water from the tank or the hot water from the boiler. 
From the bottom of the latter there came another pipe with a 
bronze cock used to empty the boiler, and a similar office was per- 
formed for the tank in ,4 by a pipe with a bronze cock running along 
the west side of the kitchen. From the arched passage on the west of 
the kitchen one passes into C, which has not yet been excavated but 
which was probably the npnditnriu m or tin- fruiidnriiun or both. Then 
follows the tepidndmn. D. with a revetment of fondue mam matin on the 
walls, and with a pavement of white mosaic having in the centre a 
dolphin in black mosaic It was covered with a flattened vault: the 
walls are of painted stucco. From the Upitlarhni t one enters the 
Citluhiriinii, E: here along the left wall is a marble almm (if) with its 
marble step, and on the right the echola hbri, h: it was also paved 
with mosaic and was covered with a tunnel-vault made of rectangular 
terracotta tubes. Room /-’has an entrance surmounted by a small 
window, and its walls are decorated with a red ground on which are 
some geare pictures with birds, huntsmen hunting a stag, etc. In 
the passageway, 11, was found a body near which were five denarii of 
the republican period and three imperial bronze coins. The rooms 
tuarked K and L were not completely cleared. 

During the course of the excavation of the rooms a great many ob- 
jects came to light, but only a part of them were ever brought to the 
cognizance of tin- government-inspectors, and they are consequently 
not noticed in the report in the Send. I have myself seen quite a 
number of interesting objects in different hands in Rome which are 
reported to have come from th<-'e excavations. Some of the silver 
vases which went to Paris arc slightly referred to in this report. On 
the other hand, it mentions in detail twenty-one imperial cond of 
Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian. Titus and Domitian. 
Among the artistic pieces of silver it mentions a family-bust recalling, 
in the arrangement of the hair, portraits of Agrippina the Elder; a 
beautiful diver plate with the bust of a bacchante in high relief in the 
centre; a silver shell; and a bronze mirror covered with silver-plate. 

ROME. — At the sitting of the Aemdemin Jd Lined , of April -26, 1896, 
Signor Laxciaxi announced the discovery of a well in the precincts of 
the Capitol mm, contemporaneous with the first construction of the 
temple of -Jupiter Optimus Maximus. It would seem to be a descend- 
ing gallery to the fnrUzae ot the temple, rather than anvthing con- 
nected with hydraulics. A scientific exploration of this well will he 
immediately begun. 

At the sitting of the Accademin dd Lined of June 21, 1896, Signor 
Laxciaxi spoke of a document, dated the 23 of July, 156-3, which 
referred to the removal of two columns ot verde antieo from the church 
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of the SS. Quattrn Corona ti on the L'elian by Cardinal Francesco Gon- 
zaga in order to use them in completing the north front of the arch 
called di Portogallo. — RAL, 189b. pp. 221, 27b. 

SANTA MARINELLA.— IMPORTANT ROMAN SCULPTURES.— East 
of the little promontory on which rises the castle of Santa Marine! la 
in the neighborhood of Civitavecchia, there came to light in May, 
1895. the ruins of a Roman villa of the tirst or second century of the 
empire. That it was of great extent and of rich decoration is proved 
by the architectural fragments, the -tuecoea. and the marble sculptures 
which were found among its ruins. The sculptures were found to 
have been purposely broken, and in the ruins were found traces of 
tierce lire. In one chamber, in the centre of which was a tank, were 
found fragments belonging to marble statues which were thrown there 
pell-mell, with the intention of either hiding them or turning them to 
lime. Many of these fragments have been put together and the result 
has been the following pieces of sculpture : 

(1) A statue of a youthful Bacchus 1.70 m. high, of Greek marble. 
The head is decorated with ivy and vine-leaves, and the hair divided 
over the forehead falls on the shoulders. The right arm falls close to 
the body, and the right hand holds the kanthnrn *. The left arm leans 
against a palm-trunk, and a bunch of grapes is held in the hand. At 
the foot of the palmtree. leaning against it. is a small Pan with goat- 
legs. holding in the left hand the fi-Aidu and in the right hand the 
pedum. A part of the feet and of the plinth of the statue are wanting. 
On the plinth there was represented a panther only the head of which 
has been found. 

(2) A statue of Meleager, of uncommon beauty, w hich is reproduced 
in front and back views in the text. It is of Greek marble and is 
closely related to the art of Skopas, and may be compared to the 
famous statui' in the Vatican. To a similar statue belonged a marble 
head now preserved in the Villa Medici. The figure rests upon the 
left leg and the head is turned to the left. The face is well rounded 
and the full lips are slightly parted. 

From other parts of the ancient vault come the following pieces of 
sculpture: (d) Head of Greek marble which belonged to a statue 
reproducing the the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. The feet of the 
sphinx remain in the middle of the helmet, and on the sides the horses' 
feet. Above the ear-pieces are carved griflins in relief. (4j Statue of 
Apollo of which only the head and the lower part of the legs have 
been recovered. It represented the effeminate type of the god, 
crowned with ivy. Near the right leg is the trunk of a tree from 
which hangs the quiver. (5) A fragmentary basrelief representing the 
birth of Bacchus at the moment in which Mercury is presenting the 
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infant god to Jove. Jove is seated holding a long sceptre in his left : 
his right arm is exten led to receive the little Bacchus who is being 
presented him by Mercury, of whose figure only the right arm and 
part of the face remain. In the background is what appears to be 
a high wall of large squared blocks behind which trees are growing. 

Of less importance are a double-headed in rum representing a bearded 
Bacchus and a bacchante, and the head of a boy. Among the ruins 
also were discovered three marble pieces of columns decorated with 
elegant ornamentation of leaf and scroll-work : also several se t ions of 
« nlumns. some Tonic capitals, etc. There were also fragments of a 
marble balustrade, fragments of a stucco cornice with reliefs and 
pieces of Aretine cup- : many fragments of marbles which had served 
for the ornamentation of the walls and pavements. One of the rooms 
had a j i.rvement of simple black and white mosaic Other pavements 
were in op**'' t'jnfttt a w . 

During the period of decadence the villa lost its primitive splendor 
and was reduced to being a factory or storehouse, as is proved by the 
discovery ot large dnlin and amjilniriie, a stone-crusher, some lamps, 
and fragments ot rude vase-. To judge from some bronzes of the 
(. onstantinian period and from a brick having in the centre the C 011 - 
stantinian monogram, it seems probable that the villa was adapted to 
its new use- about the fourth century a t>. The destruction of the 
building took place in eonsequence of barbarian invasions. A num- 
ber ot these sculptures were mentioned by Professor Petersen in the 
.1 lillh. tin h In st. I Rome I X. l s'Jo, No. 1. p, 112. 

The site ot Santa Marinella corresponds to the Aatio on the Via 
Aurelia, called I'limrnm. m the Peutingerian Itincrarv. and this iden- 
tification is commonly accepted. This dnlin nni't have been included 
in the teiiiton ot the ancient colony ot I’lolrnin .Vicem, the site of 
■which is proved ny various disem cries i espceiallv inscriptions' to be 
about two miles further north of Punicutn at the present farm called 
IjA ( Hi-MU 1 1 ia. 1 lie beach near which Castrum Novum was situated 
takes the form ot a semi-circle, hut is without port or means of defense. 
On the other hand, the promontory of Santa Marinella, twelve metres 
above the level of the sea. bent in the form of a semi-circle to the south, 
forms a hay and a natural port which is even now used. The impor- 
tance ot this promontory was well known to the ancients who placed 
there a inolc. the foundations of which can still he seen. .It appears 
as it this were the port of Castrum Novum. On the promontory above 
the port and on the -pot where the mediaeval castle and the fortifica- 
tions added by Gregory XV are placed, are still to be seen Roman 
rums which extend al-m over the esplanade called II Oiariuxo. 
enthing points to the existence of a grandiose villa on this hill- 
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side which overlooks the sea-line for thelongest distance. Important 
excavations were carried on in these ruins during 1838-1840 which are 
mentioned in the BaUdtinn dt-lf iMitutu (18 38, [». 1 ; 1839, p. 5 ; 1840, 
p. 15). There came to light at this time the beautiful Greek statue of 
Meleager now in the museum of Berlin (see the Berlin catalogue of 
ancient sculptures 1891 p. 93 Xo 215). It was buried in the ruins of 
a hall overlooking the sea. the walls of which were covered with slabs 
of black marble the better to bring out the whiteness of the Parian 
marble of the statue. The hall was reached by a gallery paved with 
slabs of African marble of yellow, red and jinroiKizzo : this gallery was 
partly destroyed when the wall of the battery was built in the year 
1021. Within the hall and the gallery were found capitals ot rnsso 
antico. and at a short distance from the statue of Meleager were frag- 
ments of columns of alabaster and pieces of lead-pipe on two ot which 
were stamped the name of the owner of the villa: Gxeus Domitius 
A NX i i s I'j.I’iax, who, according to Bbrmannn's conjecture, may be the 
famous lawyer and prefect of the praetorium who was killed in 228 A. D. 
Finally, in 1840, there was found in the same place a mosaic with 
varied ornamentation, and in the centre the composition of Orpheus 
charming the animals bv his music. In 1890 a number ot pieces ot 
Ionic columns were found about three hundred metres north ot the 
mediaeval castle. 

The constructions now brought to light in the Sacohetti property 
-must belong to the same villa, both from the nearness of the two 
places and from the similarity in the mode of construction. Accord- 
ing to some authorities this might be opposed by the fact that the 
Via Aurelia appears to divide the villa discovered in 1S38-40 from the 
buildings now found. But anciently the Aurelia, instead ot rising, 
bent to the left along the edge of the port at the base of the promon- 
tory which originally extended very much further into the sea. A 
further proof is the tact that the Homan bridge over the ditch of 
C'astrica bends to the left toward the port, and is not at all on the axis 
of the present road. A side road paved with the usual blocks ot basalt 
left the Via Aurelia about sixty metres north of the bridge and bend- 
ing to the riirht led up to the villa. — -VS', 1895. pp. 1 9- >-201 . 

SOVANA. ETRUSCAN CONSTRUCTIONS. — In the Florentine peri- 
odical Artec Storiit (Mav 30, 1N95) there is a communication from 
Cav. M a ktin reel which gives the information that near the cathedral 
of Sovana there was found a rectangular building with wall formed ot 
large blocks of tufa without cement, attributed to the third century n. c. 
In it were found pieces of tufa columns, terracotta tiles with reliefs, 
and terracotta sculptures. According to the general opinion, this 
structure was a temple with three eclluc , although the writer was dis- 
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posed to see in it a private house. By the direction of Professor 
Milani of the museum of Florence, a report of this discovery will 
be drawn up and published in the Seoul. — jV.S, 189b, p. 224. 

TELLENAE.— DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT ITALIC CITY. — At the 
sitting of the Accademia dei Lincei, of April 26, 1896, Signor Lanciaxi 
gave an account of the explorations which he has carried on at the 
site of the city of Tellenae on the borders of the estates of Custel di 
Leva and of the Falcognana. He described the condition of the ancient 
fortifications, as well as the transformation of the city into a Roman 
villa. — RAT., 1896, p. 221. 

SICILY. 

CANICATTIN1. — Professor Ousi reports that excavations in the 
mountains around Canicattini gave important results for the topo- 
graphy of the Byzantine period, and in a preliminary note on the sub- 
ject he briefly describes the number of monumental groups which he 
discovered. 

In the Alfano property at the point called Martino there must have 
been a quite extensive settlement during the early-Christian and 
Byzantine periods: there are evident traces of constructions over a 
considerable space of ground, but the most important thing is the 
necropolis, which includes three types of tombs that are certainly 
contemporary: bell-sliaped trench-tombs opened up in the rock, and 
uncovered ; tombs with arcoxolhnii in the vertical sides of the mountain ; 
sepulchral chambers, or rather small catacombs. Those of the first 
type, which were intended to contain only families, numbered over 
a hundred on the highest point of the Martino region ; three catacombs 
of varied size were found on the south declivity of the hill; and on 
the western side, in the rocky banks of the Seagate* valley, there are 
picturesque lines of tombs with arcosolia which at some distance would 
appear to be of the Sicilian period. Alternating with them are small 
chambers with sarcophagi. 

About six kilometres northwest of the Alfano-farm is a small group 
of Byzantine tombs at a place called Tkxutk iiei, Vic.vuro, and another 
larger and more important group, with small catacombs and traces of 
an inhabited centre, in a place called Gkottei.le ih Sax Giovanni. 

South of Canicattini there exists an important necropolis on the hill 
called Cozzo deu.e Guakdiole. Around three sides of it there are 
excavated in the rock hell-shaped trenches, tombs with arco.-solin, and 
not less than six small catacombs. The town corresponding to the 
large acropolis existed a little to the east in the fields beneath the 
cemetery: this is shown by ruins above ground. 

About eight kilometres south of Canicattini on the hills which 
enclose the Cava Grande valley, in the Stellaini property, Orsi found 
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remains of a late period: deep cart-tracks in the rock going in differ- 
ent directions, houses cut out in the rocks, and tombs of the three 
kinds described above. In the valley below was an ancient aqueduct 
which now repaired still furnishes water to a garden. Here there must 
have been a Byzantine town or village. — .NX ixy.5. p. -ids. 

CIRCENTI '=AGRIGENTU M -AKRAGAS . — AN ARCHAIC INSCRIPTION. 
— During last January an inscription was found on the western banks 
of the river Drago. the ancient Hypsas, and is now preserved in the 
Museum of Girgenti. The stone is a porous tufa, 105 cm. long. 53cm. 
high and 18 cm. thick, in a good state of preservation with the excep- 
tion of a break on the upper left-hand corner. An inexact c-opy of the 
inscription was published by Salinas in the MX ls!>5. p. 23b. M. Poliak 
recently took a photograph of it and deciphered the lettering as 
follows : . . apos €/u ras ay^€p.ayai. At the end is placed a small oblique 
line as an interpunctuation, and at the beginning there is still room for 
one or two letters. He therefore supplied HIJAPOS. and considers the 
inscription as a sacred one. since by the word <iyx e /Mx" s can only be 
understood the goddess Athena. Salinas, on the other hand, -terns 
to have considered this ayxv«x iJ> as a proper name, thus making the 
inscription a sepulchral one. But the surname of the deity placed 
without a proper name is not a strange occurrence in archaic inscrip- 
tions. One strange point is the interpunctuation at the end of the 
line formed by a small oblique line for which there seems to be no 
analogy in archaic epigraphy. What sacred object is lapos ras’Ay yepayu? 
The stone itself, incom plete at the back, does not give any explanation, 
and it is very probable that it was mortised below the base of the 
object dedicated, whether it was a Kpar>/p, or rpA-ois. or the 

image of the goddess herself. The Greek inscriptions of Girgenti 
have thus far numbered four; this fifth one is the most ancient of all. 
The western sign of the letter chi is given twice; thus the word 
Xpi’criWoi, inscribed on the handle of a vase found at Girgenti, is no 
longer an isolated example. The alphabet of Akragas, as a colony of 
Gela founded by Rhodians, belongs to the western group of the Greek 
alphabets, a fact which is newly confirmed by the present inscription. 
Akragas was founded towards 5X1 n. e. The inscription may be 
attributed to the last decades of the vr century n. c ., and is therefore 
a testimony to the existence of the cult of Athkxa Akragas anterior 
to the time of the temple of Athens erected by Tlieron in 48S n. e. — 
L. Pollak, MIR, 1845, pp. 23(5-31). 

PANTE LLE R I A iIsland of). — PREHISTORIC REMAINS. — Dr. Orsi 
sends in the following preliminary report : ’‘By order of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction l passed forty days in the island of Pantelleria 
exploring and studying its monuments. Although the season was 
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unfavorable and prevented me from studying, as I would have wished, 
the entire island, still the results obtained are interesting and may be 
summarized as follows: 

•' In the Mursia region I studied the large n<j<trr or wall of natural 
stones already noted by C’avallari, and as there was absolutely no 
prwise chronological indication. I am glad to report the tact that I 
succeeded in establishing that it partly surrounded a prehistoric village 
in which 1 carried on excavation', bringing to light traces of cabins 
of rough structure, gathering many pieces of worked obsidian, many 
of which were of anarelneolithie character, worked bones, bones of 
animals, remains of food and numerous ceramic fragments. I then 
especially turned my attention to the singular monuments, unique of 
their kind, called »<’»>'. All those that remained I examined, measured, 
and some of them I photographed. I even excavated in those that 
gave some hope of results. Although all of them had been ransacked 
from time immemorial. 1 gathered here and there some remains of 
[lottery, and even found one cWG. -till intact with vases and the skele- 
ton in place. There is no longer any doubt that these sc-si are the 
tombs of the population which lived in the fortified village of Mursia; 
and there is no foundation for the opinion, often expressed, that they 
Were house-. 

"At Cape Fram. I discovered a small lithic manufactory. Of the 
classic C’o'-YiiA. and mainly of its acropolis, there exist important 
remains of walls on the hills called Pi’i.verlf.ra and Sax Marco. 
These were measured, photographed, and inserted in a topographic 
sketch. Particular attention was given to the beautiful cisterns by 
which the city was supplied with water; and I also studied the little 
that is known of the neeropoli. which do not appear ever to have fur- 
nished Greek va-e'. 

Near the lake called Ru/m, <hll' _ Injun. I found a temple, which 
had 1 •een destroyed a few months before, and I recovered some archaic 
terracottas of pure Shemitie character. I studied some small inhabited 
centre' in the i-land, and also the coins and gems that are frequently 
found here: but on a‘-count ot the bad weather I was unable to ex- 
plore the we-tcrn half of the island. From all that 1 saw I became 
convinced that Gossyra was never Ilelleni/.ed but preserved itsShemitic 
character until the period of Roman occupation."— AX IS'Jb. p. 244. 

SYRACUSE. — EXPLORATIONS IN THE CHRISTIAN CATACOMBS OF 
SAN GIOVANNI. — These catacombs had been already explored more 
than once, especially by t'avallari and Orsi in 1894. Now. Professor 
Orsi give- a report of his own investigations there during 1894 from 
.January to .Tune, and he adds that a general plan and study of the 
catacombs is being made by I )r Joseph Fiihrcr of Munich, who has 
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long been making a specialty of the early-Christian cemeteries of the 
province of Syracuse. 

Orsi’s recent investigations confirm the opinion that the burial took 
place with the head of the body toward the north or toward the west. 
This is proved not only by the position of the bodies themselves but 
by the pillows carved at the bottom of the trenches. The exceptions 
are extremely rare and often depend on successive removals. Several 
times burials in mass in the same tomb were noted, a fact contrary to 
the spirit of the primitive church. There is no trace of embalming: 
this is symbolised, however, by numerous glass vases placed within 
and sometimes outside the trenches, which originally contained aro- 
matics with which the bodies were asper-ed. As a further preventive 
of infection, all the trenches and the hn-nU were closed with cements so 
perfect as to prevent any exhalation. Father Marclii notes, in Rome, 
deposits of bodies on beds of quicklime: in Syracuse and in some 
small and very early Christian tombs there were found large basins of 
terracotta full of lime which must have been used as a powerful dis- 
infectant; in this catacomb of San Giovanni fragment- of similar 
basins have been found. New and useful data came to light on the sale 
of tomb - 1 ayopaalu.). In Rome such sale- made by the lessors come to an 
end in the fifth century and arc then assumed by the priest to whom 
each cemetery was confided. In Syracuse, on the contrary, they con- 
tinued to take pla.ec between private individuals throughout the entire 
time during which the catacomb* were in u*e. 

Very little new material has been furnished in regard to the chro- 
nology of the catacomb. Only five dated inscription- were found and 
these were of the years >591), 419-11. 41b. 41S and 4T5 (?h It was pre- 
cisely during the period alter Constantine and through the wlio'e of the 
fifth century that the catacombs were used by the inhabitants of Syra- 
cuse, hut burials must have continued there even through the ,-ixtli 
and seventh ceiiturie-, because the thousands of bodies found there 
represent far more than five generations. This greater duration is 
shown also by the paleography, form and contents of the sepulchral 
inscriptions many of which are opistographs. belonging, that is to sa v, 
first to a certain tomb from which, after many decades, they were 
removed to be used for others. These changes, destructions and 
enlargements are proved also by many inscriptions broken into pieces 
and covered with lime, and on rock afterwards covered by cement: by 
the overlaying of plaster with paintings of different ages, subjects and 
styles. It is difficult to say at what period burials ceased to take 
place in San Giovanni, but it would seem as if there were no inscrip- 
tions that could be with certainty attributed to the eighth or ninth 
centuries However, during this time and later the catacombs con- 
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tinned to be frequented bv pilgrims and by the natives as a place of 
worship and veneration. Of this fact there is. however, but little 
evidence, and this silence is attributed to the terrible devastation of 
the catacombs during the sixth and ninth centuries. This devastation 
was so great that we have now only the skeleton of the galleries which 
were originally rich with marble decorations and paintings, and of 
the chapels which were covered with mosaics: all these decorations — 
the altars, the carved and painted inscriptions, the metal and glass 
lamps— disappeared in the devastations which began in the fifth cen- 
tury with the Vandals, continued under the Goths in 549. and reached 
their culmination during the incursions of the Saracens, which com- 
menced in 669 and continued in 705 and 740. Tt may even be that 
at this time the iconoclasts assisted in the work of destruction. Per- 
haps the greatest damage done by the Arabs was during the two 
sieges of 827 and 878 : at the close of this last siege the city was taken 
and sacked during two months, and the catacombs certainly suffered 
irretrievably. 

Orsi’s report takes up the catacomb topographically, indicating at 
each point the discoveries made. He begins with the south section. In 
the first gallery was found an inscription of the third year pod. com. 
of Theodosius II, which would give the year 410 or 411 : the whole 
floor of this gallery was occupied by a quantity of broad rectangular 
trenches long ago uncovered and despoiled. In one of these were six 
skeletons of adults, three with their heads to the north and three to 
the south, besides two children. This abuse already referred to was 
written against by Tertullian, and Pope Vigilius issued a decree 
against it in 537. In one id' the sepulchral inscriptions the name of 
the deceased— Eutichiane — is inclosed within a crown by the side of 
which stands a palm. This would lead one to believe that she suf- 
fered martyrdom, as a crown and a palm are the signs of martyrdom 
in the pre-Constantinian period. But as this inscription can hardly 
be earlier than the beginning of the fourth century the question 
remains in doubt. In the second south gallery there is an inscription 
of a certain Lm-ritnaii -> which is one of the few Latin inscriptions that 
were found, all the re-4 being Greek : the Latin is extremely careless, 
not to say incorrect, and is dated in the year 418 and under the con- 
sulship of Honorius and Theodosius. Another inscription found here 
is interesting not only because it records the sale of a tomb, but because 
it gives, as the name of the principal person interested, Felix the physi- 
cian — the first physician of Syracuse mentioned in Christian inscrip- 
tions; it is also interesting as mentioning the three witnesses to the 
sale : their names are Peter, Mareian and Mezius. In another inscrip- 
tion there i~ a peculiar confusion of Latin and Greek in the writing of 
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the epitaph of a man named Mareas. In a rotonda — which is also the 
centre of this part of the catacomb and was decorated with paintings, 
monumental inscriptions and sculptural decorations — there was found 
an inscription which is interesting for its form and content. It reads : 
DOMNA FIDELISSIMA FEM MARINA SAP Mil P A T R I C I | 
TEODULI IN PACE D II KALL MART. The woman mentioned 
here was of important position; the wife of the patrician Tlieodulus. 
This rank of patrician shows that Theodulus must have occupied one 
of the highest positions at the Byzantine court, and might also have 
been Governor of Sicily. The fourteenth gallery has a lunette which 
contains one of the few paintings that have been preserved in this 
catacomb ; immediately below the arch are flowers, and in the lunette 
the Virgin is seated, facing the spectator, between two large red circles 
within which are two monograms. In the north section of the cata- 
comb there was found a little figure of a bull in alabaster executed 
with great truthfulness and skill. In the third gallery there was found 
an inscription which was one of the most important ever found in any 
of the catacombs of Syracuse: 

AACiANAPO 
y K G POAOTTHC 
MN H M I Q N G N T 
ycemcKOTrovo 
xeue p luuNocoe 
TTUJXHCeNePMIO 
NHHGYrATHPKE 

ca p ioy 

’AAe£u r&pov k'( 'PoSoir v/s pvipuui- ivy is eTTUTKoTrov in?) ycrtpouros 8 iv oj- 
A'^cre c 'Epjuovq Qvydrijp Ktcrapiov. 

The meaning is clear; this tomb belonged to Alexander and Rhodope, 
and it existed near the tomb of Bishop Keperion, and was bought by 
Hermione. This fact has considerable topographic importance, because 
the short gallery where the inscription was found unites the second 
and third north galleries, and its east end is at a short distance only 
from an important tomb of an unknown person which was illustrated 
by Orsi in the Scaci for 1S9M (pp. 292-4). If this be not the tomb of 
the bishop, it is certain, however, that the entire gallery is occupied 
by a series of tombs belonging to distinguished persons and families, 
so that in any case we can locate the bishops toward the south end of 
the first and second north galleries. The name itself of the bishop 
was unknown in the early history of Syracuse, so that this mention 
of him acquires further importance. Orsi conjectures that the name 
Keperion or Ceperion is a corruption from Ciprian, and that we may 
have here the name of the deacon Ciprian who in the period between 
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598-597, in the time of Gregory the Great, governed the property of 
the Roman church in Sicily. At thi." same point was luuml an inter- 
esting inscription on tlie hack o 1 ' a classic marhle shield surrounded 
bv a crown of laurel. The name of the deceased who was mentioned 
was Chri-'-intii. It is interesting to note that in another inscription 
found at this point the person is said to be a native of Syria. Orsi 
remarks that the only previous example of an inscription mentioning 
the quality of foreigner in the decease 1 person winch had been thus 
far found, was one with the name ot Paul ot Ephesus 

In this part of the catacomb there are a number of pagan cisterns 
which have been made use of and turned into rotundas m the midst 
of and at the junction of galleries : it was convenient to make use of 
them as luarfinrin for the admission of light and air into the gallery. 
The so-called rotunda of Antioch at this j„ >int i- a magnifii ent tin ular 
domical excavation which was originally sumptuously decorated with 
marbles and paintings : around it wa- a bench which contained twelve 
sarcophagi. At the western end of the gallery which Orsi calls the 
minor ilcmuiiiii"', is a large well-illuminated chapel or riihtriiluw which 
was originally decorated with paintings and marhle incrustations of 
which many remnants were found, including a parapet. One of the 
arches wa- even decorated with mosaics.— Oi:-i in JY$. 1895, pp. 477-521. 

FRANCE. 

THE HISTORY OF GAUL. — M. Heron de Villetbsse presented to the 
SAI\ [May • y \ '‘.»5i two memoir- by Professor Otto Hiusi'iiFEim, of 
especial interest for the history of Gaul: they are extracts from the 
d. ALml. <h r II Gum/i. of llerlin (section of philosophy and 
history). The fir-t is entitled Tininyme* vnd dit Wiiridersmje: 

it contains some valuable remarks on the origin of the immigrations of 
the Gauls in upper Italy, and on the geographic names of the country 
which they definitively occupied between the Alps and the Pb. The 
author has studied, with his usual critical ability, all the literary 
texts relating to his theme. The second memoir, which is entitled Zur 
G< s I’hirhtr ih’i Cliridi i dim m m Lnrjnd n nil ni I'm' Coiintiuit'i n , touches upon 
thequestioii, so frequently approached, of the introduction of Christian- 
ity into Gaul. His work has been impartial and sincere. This im- 
portant dissertation will be read with the greatest interest, for in it the 
study of the monuments and inscriptions of Lyon, combined with that 
of the hagiographic documents, lias once more furnished Professor 
Hirschfeld an occasion of showing to what point epigraphie and 
archteologic knowledge is indispensable to historians. 
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THE BLOOM OF FRENCH SCULPTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES . 1 — The 
work of Dr. Voege is beyond all praise. It is only about a year since 
it appeared, but it has already become, so to speak, a classic, and 
justly so, for it offers an almost complete series of information, most 
conscientiously brought together and discussed, on a subject highly 
interesting to the greater number of arti-ts and aicha-ologists. 

The thesis is this: the grand portal of the Cathedral of Chartres, 
executed in 114-5, is the ctuf d'leucre of the statuary of that epoch and 
a prototype of the beautiful portals with statues of the xm century. 
But what is the origin of the Portal of Chartres itself? It is the adap- 
tation to the northern style of the rich, sculptural compositions with 
which the artists of Provence ornamented the columns of their cloisters, 
as at Saint-Trophime of Arles and at Moissac. and the piers of their 
portals as also at Saint-Trophime and at Saint-1 lilies. Provence, 
which possessed many beautiful antique fragments and sought to 
reproduce them, had alone been able as early as the fir-t half of the 
xu century to create a school of monumental statuary, which soon 
fell into decay, but the effort- of whi< h bore their fruits, for the 
northern artists were inspired by it and adapted it to their own genius. 

This theti- i- presented forcibly and with an abundance of monu- 
ments: what alone is wanting is an obvious resemblance and a -ure 
chronology. Deprived of these two elements, the argument, however 
interesting and concise it may be. does not satisfy the critic. It would 
appear that the styles were more different and the dates probably 
nearer to each other than the author thinks : and some of hi.- juxta- 
positions suggest no resemblance. The proportion, the style, the sub- 
jects are diver-e : the statues of Saint-Trophime and of Saint-1 lilies are 
placed between the columns, tho-e of Chartres against the columns ; 
and it is certain that the style of portals and of piers ornamented 
with long statues extended, towards the middle of the xii centutv, 
throughout entire France — from Autun and Vfzelay to Saint-1 leorges- 
de-Boscherville or Moissac ; from Arles and Saint-1 idles as far as Saint 
Etienne de Corbie (Somme). Honnecourt, and 1 'appelle-Ilroiick i Xord). 

As to the origin of monumental statuary. I should look for it rather 
in the region of Auvergne which, from the beginning of the xu century 
at least, furnished a great number of beautiful figured capitals ^Saint- 
Nectaire, Issoire, Oreival, Mozac) where the study of antiquity is evi- 
dent. and which previous to the construction of the portal of Saint- 
Trophime had applied statuary to the decoration of the piers of the 
portal at Xotre-Dame-du-Port of Clermont. These are facts which 

1 Voege (Dr. Wilhelm). Die Anfange des mojtumenialen Stiles i>/i ITitfrlalter, 
eine Untersuchutig uber die erste Blutezeit Jranzuvscher Plastik. Stmsbouig, Ileitz, 
1894, pp. xxi-376. 58 vignettes and a photographic plate. 
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Dr. Yoege appears not to have remarked, hut, even should his con- 
clusions be rejected, his book will remain precious for the quantity 
and the scientific value of the researches which it contains. — C. Exi.art, 
in Re, 1895. No. 4U. 

ACEN ACINNUM (near). — A farmer in the commune of Hautefague, 
while digging in a field, brought to light an inscribed altar of white 
marble, dating from the second century. The inscription appears to 
demonstrate that Agen was already called A ginnurn at that early date. 
The most ancient monument of the local history of Agen had hitherto 
been a milestone of the fourth century in the Museum of Agen — 
RAC, 1895. p. 447. 

AMIENS. — The ancient church of the Franciscans was demolished 
in 1889. There was found under the choir of this church of the xtv 
century a subterranean passage, which must have been a sounding 
vault for developing the sonority of the church, like that at the 
cathedral of Noyon. They found numerous inscriptions and epitaphs, 
two piscines, some glazed tiles, ointment-pots, some beautiful frag- 
ments of tomb-stones. From under the substructure they took out 
fragments of Gallo-Roman ceramics. — RAC. 1895. p. 1H9. 

BOURBON- L’ARCHAMBAULT .alliern — The remains of a Roman 
temple have been discovered at this ancient bathing-place. Around 
this temple have been found superb mosaics in geometric designs in 
white lime-stone and black -chi A from Buxicres-les-Mines. The frag- 
ments of column', of vases, and some coins of the first empire have also 
been brought to light. The mosaics are still to he seen and are very 
well preserved. — .447. 1895. p. 158. 

CHAMBERY. — BRONZE statuette.— The Museum of Chambery 
possesses a bronze statuette found in 1891 near the village of Detrier 
(Savoy). It is 15 cm. high and set upon a round base also of bronze. 
It represents Aphrodite as a young girl. She holds in her right hand 
a long tress of hair which falls over the shoulder upon her breast. The 
left hand rests upon her thigh. The expression of the face is still 
youthful, but the entire movement of the body is harmonious. The 
series of monuments to which the statuette belongs is well known. 
It is an Aphrodite Anadyomene such as Apelles painted in his cel- 
ebrated painting at Kos. This was a frequent theme in Hellenistic 
art: paintings, marbles, bronzes, terracottas, engraved stones repro- 
duced it. Bernoulli has distinguished the variants and successive 
transformations. To one of these classes belongs this statuette, namely, 
that in which Aphrodite is represented holding some toilet attribute. 
In the present case, however, she seems to have laid aside the mirror 
and to he engaged in dreamy reflection upon her beauty. It may be 
most closely paralleled by a bronze statuette in the museum at Dres- 
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den, published by Furtwaengler (Meislenrerke dec griech. Plastik, fig. 
122, p. 622). An inedited bronze in the Museum of the Louvre 
(Longperier, Xiticc do bronzes ant. do Mug. Lourre, No. 130) forms the 
last link in this series. Though to be referred to the Hellenistic period, 
it may be regarded as a distant reflection of the style of Praxiteles. — 
J. Delamarke in It A,, 1S95. p. 2*6; pi. ix, x. 

ESMANS Seine-et-Marne'. — While M. Pastel, proprietor of the domain 
of Esmans. was making a new road across his property, the workmen 
uncovered enormous blocks of stone fastened together with bars of 
iron and presenting the character of Roman construction. On clearing 
away a mound at a little distance, two other blocks were found still 
larger measuring 2 m. in length; beside these. they discovered numer- 
ous pieces of money, axes, vases and different objects, also some 
skeletons, one of which measured 2.33 m. — AM. 1*95. p. 139. 

MAGNEBAL <Hautefage>. — N ITIOBRIGIAN INSCRIPTION OF THE 
first century. — M. Mowat communicated to the SAF (July 17, ‘95), 
on behalf of M. Tholix, an inseription which had just been brought to 
his notice by M. Ache, mayor of Laroque-Timbaut (Lot-et-Garonne). 
51. Mowat showed a squeeze and a design of the inscription. The 
monument consists of a quadrilateral base of white marble, and the 
age of the inscription can hardly be later than the first century. This 
inscription constitutes the most ancient epigraphie document concern- 
ing the people whom Caesar. Strabo and Ptolemy have made known 
to us under the name of Nitiobriges, altered into Antobroges by the 
copyists of Pliny, and Xitlobroujc*) by that of the Table of Peutinger. 
It is besides a material witness to the fact that the site of this monu- 
ment was on the territory of a people who had been politically organ- 
ized into a city since the first century, with a local senate at its head 
Ordo deevrinnum. The name of one of its principal magistrates, the 
edile M. Ceaitues Seveues. must be added to the municipal tables of 
Gaul. The inscription reads: XumUiti ) Aug i u->ti >. M. Cl{andiu>) Secerns, 
aedilis. permim a) ordinU n iri(atU) KutioLrigmii). d{<) s(va ) }i(ccunw) 
pio*uit): "To the divinity of the emperor. Marcus Claudius Severus, 
the edile, with, the permission of the Order (of the deeurions) of the 
city of the Nitiobriges. has erected this monument at his expense.” 

MU IDS. — GALLO-ROMAN AND MEROVINGIAN CEMETERIES. — At the 
March 6, ’95 sitting of the SAF, 51. Adrien Blanehet read a communi- 
cation from 51. L. C’< untie with regard to the antique cemetery of 51uids 
(Eure) from which we extract the following: “5Iuids is a commune 
in the arrondissement of Louviers, situated on the road which leads 
from this city to the Andelvs : it is built along the borders of the Seine. 
This situation had attracted, from the time of the Romans, a popula- 
tion traces of which are to be found on various points of this region. 
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‘■At the beginning of 1S91. an inspection of the human bones and 
broken pottery which were scattered over the soil on the site of the 
station of Muids showed that an important cemetery of the Merovin- 
gian period had existed at this point. Permission to excavate was 
granted, but, after the work had lasted for three days, it was stopped 
by the administration. 

■■ Gnlhi-Roiniiii Ci intleri/. — On the we-t of the Merovingian cemetery 
of which we have been speaking there have been found a certain num- 
ber of Roman objects: a large ullu. various vases: pins of bone and of 
bronze : bronze basins with scalloped edges, which probably contained 
alkaline substances, for the metal was colored blue: the diameter of 
these basins is 2 Mo mm. The greater part of the burials were by 
inhumation: they were found at a much greater depth than the 
Merovingian sepultures, that i~ to say. on a level with the road and 
almost lacing the chateau of Muids. A fragment of frieze in soft .-tone, 
a large stone ornamented with a moulding, and other limestone frag- 
ments 'Uguested the presence of a pagan temple at this point : also a 
number of denarii and tputiarii of Constantine the Great. 

" Miroeifltjian or bnrhnro'i* (Ann h nj. — Immediately by the side of the 
Roman remains, and even on top of them, on both 'ides of the roacl 
from Daubeuf. were found a number of sarcophagi of soft limestone, 
grouped by threes and lout-' to the number of a dozen . the covers, 
often broken, were flat and the angles sometimes drooping. Among 
them was the collin of an infant. 

" Numerous burials had been made at intervals hut the real Merov- 
ingian cemetery was found between the station and the road from 
Daubeuf. We observed at this point about twenty-two rows of forty 
tombs, forming an cusemhh of about 900 inhumations. The bodies 
reposed in the earth ; they were sometimes surrounded by a chamber 
of plaster, but oftener by a row of blocks of limestone. In the tombs 
were found objects in iron, bronzes, glassware, [lottery. 

“ TrouV'ii re. — The arms consisted <>t battle-axes, javelins, a sort of large 
arrow, xcrunirisn. res, knives ot various forms. As being unique, we will 
cite a large bill-book, a poignard, a very flexible sabye, two pairs ot 
shears, clasps, plates of a sword-belt, also two buckles. 

Bronze*, the bronzes found were not decorated, circular plates, 
round balls, a buckle, six .small slender rings, several heavy rings, one 
with a large stone, having three signs, dillieult to decipher, a button, 
a fibula, pincers, nails. 

(jlasiu are. The most interesting part ot the sepulchral furniture 
was the glassware, which was distinguished for the variety and rich- 
ness ot its forms. Twenty pieces were intact, and as many as fifteen 
were broken. The glassware was found at the bead while the pottery 
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was at the feet. > 1 ' The most heautiful piece i? a lung footles? horn, 
a sort of vase 2(1 cm. in height: it resemble" one which has been 
described by M . de Have in his Anglo-Saxon tombs : t2) another and 
smaller footless horn: various footles? goblets 7 <-m high, recalling 

somewhat, by their forms, the bronze age— vases similar to these have 
been found at various points in France and England : (4' number of 
cups: (oinianv small decanters: > (3) large single black and y< llow 
beads: (7) a bead bracelet or necklace: • b > an ear-ring, etc. 

" Pnitu'y . — The pa-te o(' the vases wa- light and line, sometimes 
blackened by tire or bv black lead, -nnienmes red. sometimes yellow- 
ish or white. The light-colored vase' formed half of the specimens : 
they were never dei orated, while those with the grav or black tint 
were more carefully modelled and ornamented with designs, such as 
horizontal fillets either sunk or in relief mouldings and patterns 
formed of chevron-, teeth, tt<\. simple vertii al or parallel lines, row- 
of round or square points. <v. The usual form is that ot a cup. the 
opening generally corresponding about to the height. Some v,ms arc 
of other forms, and have handle? or beak' : there tva« even found a 
libn-’iii with a spout more elongated than on the Roman tuh, 

" From the vicinity of the Gallo-Roman tomb' for inhumation, the 
presence of coins of Constantine, the abundance of glassware, of vases 
with handle? and beaks, of the lib, . •>./<'. from the beauty and purity 
of the ceramics, from the elongated form of the javelin-, from the 
circular ornaments with a central point winch decorate the bronze 
objects, in a word, from all the-e details we may < onclude that a part 
of the population who buried their dead oil the west wa? Gallo-Roman 
and went back to the tv cent., hut that the greater part of tile person- 
were buried at the end of the < hillo-Roman period and during the 
epoch of the invasions, that is to say. in the v and vi cent?." 

NANCY. — The arehavilogical society of Lorraine ha- been making 
excavations in the new quarter of the city of Nancy which have led tc- 
thc discovery of an ancient mcropoli-. It contained about seventy 
tombs of warriors, women and children, having at their feet vases or 
coarse pottery : also various objects, coins, scissors, bronze pincers for 
removing hair, a fibula of silver, glassware, etc. There were also found 
Merovingian arms of the vi century, jewels, and the usual objects ir_ 
pottery and bronze. — RAC, 1S95, p. dbo. 

NANTES. — At .Saint Snirr.tKX in the diocese of Nantes, upon the 
site of the present church of that diocese, have been found the remain? 
of an ancient Pagan edifice which was probably partly destroyed ir. 
tlie year 270 a.d. The excavations undertaken in this church have 
brought to light numerous stone coffins with a variety of ornamenta- 
tion, some crosses, and parts of vestments. — AM, 1S95, p. 13S. 
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NOYON.-THE EVANGELARIUM OF THE ABBEY OF MORIENVAL. 
This evangelarv. which is now preserved in the Cathedral of Xoyon, is 
known as a manuscript of the Carlovingian period. It is not, how- 
ever. to the manuscript itself hut to its binding that our attention is 
here direeted. On the prineipal -ide the cover has a iraniework ot 
ivory exhibiting a ] eculiar braided ornanunt which is narrower at 
the top and at the base than on the two sides of the cover. In the 
centre is a plague of bone crudely ornamented, having a border of its 
own of rough leaf-work Into thi- plaque were inserted five ivory 
reliefs, three of which still remain. The central one represents the 
Criiciti.i'i'Hi. a saint and an apostle. There are also four circular cavities 
in which were deposited relies. The inscriptions carved on the inter- 
spaces read as follows : RELIQVIE DE LIGNO PARADISI 
ET DE SEPVLCRO D o ,,/ i N I : RELIQVIE DE So nCtO 
MARCELLO MARTiR, ET [,/,:] SnnCtO CASTORI 
M A Rf ;/•« + ' DE So nC tO CAL VAR 10, [D]E S an do 
CARILEFFO: [ D E S A N C T 0 S I M P] L I C I A N 0 ; — [DE] 
So.nCt') S E R 0 T I N 0 . The other side of the cover has a similar 
border of ivory surrounding a central plaque of bone in which were 
also inserted four ivory reliefs, the central one representing Christ 
giving the key to St. Peter and a parchment -c-roll to St. Paul. On the 
four sides of this are the symbols of the four evangelists around which 
are inscribed incorreetlv the well-known lines of Juvencus as follows: 
MAT/,,/;.- HIC RESIDE Ns HOMINE,,, GENERALITER 
IMPLET' MAR,-,/ a VT ALTA F e M I T VOX PER DESERTA 
LEONIS I V R A SACERDOT1I TENET LVCAS ORA 
{ sic) IVVENCI: MORE VOLANS AQVILAE VERBO 
PETIT ASTRA lOHANeu KARLVS I M P era tor AVG nstus] 
XR I STI AN A R EL I G 10 LOTARIVS IMP/ rotor AVG ustus. 
At the top and at the base were in-erted two coins, one of which is a 
penny of the time of the emperor Charlemagne and the other of 
Lothair. These covers, the ornamentation of which corresponds in 
style with a few well-known ecclesiastical objects, may lie assigned to 
the latter half of the tenth century.- — E. Mounter in MM A I. lS9b, 
pp. 21b-2t>. 

OISSEAU. — At the sitting of Feb. 27, ''.id. of the SAF, M. l’abbe H. 
Thedenat gave, from an account, published bv M. P. Le Vayeh in 
L'Onest liUi'mifc et ortUtiq"e, some particulars with Began! to the exca- 
vations carried on among the Roman ruins of Oisscnu-le-Pdit (Sarthe). 
There have been discovered a number of important monuments: (1) 
an edifice ot rectangular form divided into several rooms of very 
varied dimen-ions ; the work of clearing out is not yet finished, but 
one can already form an opinion of its vast dimensions : (2) a theatre 
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22 m. in diameter, considerable remains of which still exist: a 

temple, the edict of which, measuring 12 m. on all its faces, is the only 
ruin still left standing: ('4 ) baths which were supplied by an aqueduct. 

Around these buildings a considerable space is covered with sub- 
structures, among which were found fragments of antiquities in great 
numbers and of all kinds. 

PARIS. — CATALOGUES OF THE BRONZES OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
AND OF THE VASES OF THE louvre. — The catalogue of the bronzes of 
the Bibliothujue national/', published by MM. Kauelon and Bi.anchet, 
brings before scholars a rich series of objects some of which are of 
capital importance for the history of Greek art and for the archa-ology 
of France. The collection of bronzes of the Bihliothiipo_ is not merely 
described with all the erudition which one might expect from these 
two authors: it is truly published, for. following the method which is 
at present used for all scientific catalogues, the text i- abundantly 
illustrated. We find at the same time, in thi? beautiful volume, the 
commentary, the bibliography, and the reproduction of each monu- 
ment. M. Edmond Puttier is preparing an illustrated iataloaueof 
the antique vases of the Louvre which will -erve as a -eientitic and 
indispensable complement to his recent volume, where, under a modest 
form and title, he has written with -o much science and taste, for the 
visitors to the galleries of the Louvre, a veritable history of the origin 
of keramic industry in Greece. — Cmupt/' lUn/ln* AML. Jan. -Feb . 
1S96. p. 102. 

CLUNY MUSEUM. — The director of the Museum has acquired an 
important monument of gold-work and Limoges-enamel of the begin- 
ning of the xm century. It is a reliquary containing the relic.- of 
saint Valcre, the patron of Limoges. It is in copper-gilt, and meas- 
ures 26 cm. high by do cm. wide. The saint, clad in a clo-e garment 
adorned at the wrists and about the neck with chased stones ol red 
and green, and over all a mantle w hich cover- her from the shoulders 
down, is seated upon a throne. She is beheaded and hold- her head 
in her hands. This head is r/ponsst and charmingly carved. The 
saint is seated upon a throne which bear.- in red enamel the letters 
L. ( Sum-fa Valeria ) and is richly carved and adorned in enamels ot 
black and red. — 0.4, lS9d, p. 2tvi. 

The Triptych of St. Saiiljiiec . — The beautiful triptych which E. S audio 
publishes in the MMAI. (ISho, pp. 227-44) i- one ot the rlnts-d mn:re 
of the French ivory-carvers of the xiv century. The subject- figured 
are arranged in two horizontal bands the uppermost ot which repre- 
sents Christ brarimj his Cross, the Crucifixion and the [)/ position. On 
the lower band are represented the Adoration of the Mayi. the 1 irgiu 
and Child between two candelabra-bearing angels, and the Prcsento- 
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:lou. Thi? triptych i? remarkable tor the refined character of the 
Sculptures, which exhibit noble figures, well-arranged draperies, and 
no small knowledge of anatomy. Distinct trace? of painting still 
remain. This triptych wa- in the Kx posit ion of 1SSU. and has since 
been added to the (finny Museum. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. — A FOUR-FACED BRONZE STATUETTE 
OF MERCURY-— At the Feb. 0. '95 sitting of the SAF. M. Aiirikx 
Beam hi:t made the following communication: "Among the bronze? 
of the Oppermann collection now preserved in the department of the 
medals and antiquities at the Jlibliuthtque nativnale, there is a curious 
statuette of Mercury which merits a description. The god is standing, 
and has a head with four faces : the front face is beardless and sur- 
mounted by two wing?: the two faces placed above the shoulders arc- 
bearded. and the tin e at the back is beardless. Otherwise, the statuette- 
doe' not ditter from the other figurines of Mercury. In the right hand, 
which is thrust forward, the god holds a purse: the left hand held a 
eadueeus which has disappeared. This bronze, found at Bordeaux, 
measures ft) mm. in height, and is rude in style. The ancient lexico- 
graphers mention a four-headed Hermes, the work of Tele-archides. 
which existed in the Keramiehos at Athens. It was probably the 
boundary of a < ros-way. and it is evident that we must not seek in 
this Greek work the prototype of the rude Gallo-Roman statuette. 
But the type ot the tour-iared Mercury, could it not have originated 
in th„e land where the statuette of Autun was discovered, as well as 
many other three-headed figures? M. Robert Mowat has considered 
certain three-headed monuments as rude representations of -Janus 
* luadrifroii'. ol which the posterior head had been left incomplete on 
account of the destination ot the monuments i R. Mowat. Abler tpi- 
'ji'iiphiij"i <h dinr.st '5 iiiitiijiiitF. is.sj. p. 44). This theory might apply 
to tho'c monuments which corresponded to the ho mue and the tfi mini 
placed at the cr< is? ways in Greece and at Rome. 

louvre museum. — On the eighth of July wa? inaugurated the hall 
of antiquit'.e' from North Africa The new hall is situated at the 
foot of the Daru 'tail-ease, which leads to the A7 Ir from Samothrace. 
The monument' which are exhibited in it come trom the various 
regions ot Noith Atriea: Cyruuaica, Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Maroc-eo There i~ a 'Ummarized catalogue of the antique marbles, 
lhe Atiiean hall, m particular, with its annexe.', is given more than 
4->U number.', with a brief description aceompanving each one, indi- 
cating its provenance and how it was obtained. The greater part of 
these monument' are the remit of archa-ological missions. The gal- 
lery contain' a large number of fine and most interesting mosaics. — - 
It A<’. is 1 .)), p. 
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silver vase from tello — The Sultan has presented to the Louvre 
the famous silver vase of Tello. which was found by M. de Sarzec in 
1N88. on the site of the ancient Shirpurla. and then passed to the 
Turkish government in accordance with the conditions of the excava- 
tions. This vase is believed to be one of the oldest surviving examples 
of engraving upon metal. — Acad.. March 14, ’9fi. 

PARIS inear 1 . — MUSEUM OF ST. GERMAIN.— At a sitting of the AIBL 
(March N*-’9o), M. Heron de Yillefos-t. presented a silver patera 
ornamented with interesting basreliefs which had been given to the 
Museum of Saint-Germain by M. Xoblemaire. It was found near 
Aigueblanche in Savoie together with another similar patera. The 
decoration of the handle is very remarkable ; it is an extremely inter- 
esting specimen of Alexandrine art. Among the basreliefs are Bacchic 
masks, ring-paroquets. a naked child, small Hermae in a grotto, a 
syrinx, a pinetree, etc. ; all these disposed with much grace and origi- 
nality. These basreliefs arc executed with delicacy and relieved with 
gilding. The two paterae, when they were first discovered, were lying 
one inside the other. This find brings to mind the one made in ISO'2 
in the Rhone, between Arles and Tarescon, where two decorated silver 
paterae of similar form were discovered ; these are now preserved in 
the Museum of Avignon. — RA. June, '95. 

PERICUEUX.— ROMAN remains. — M. Heron de Villefosse pre- 
sented to the SAF. (.April 10, : 95). in the name of his colleague the 
Marquis de Fayolle. a pamphlet entitled Fondle > de la tour de Vi-sone. 
Important works executed at Perigueux, in the course of this year, 
around the tower of Vcsone. for the establishment of an archaeological 
square, have brought to light the remains of ancient constructions 
which belong to the edifice to which the tower was attached. Accord- 
ing to the archaeologists of the region, this edifice was the edla of a 
temple consecrated to the tutelary goddess of Vcsone. Whatever these 
ruins may be found to be. they constitute one of the most important 
remains of Homan civilization in Gaul. 

POMMIERS iAisnei. — The excavations at Pomtniers have disclosed a 
necropolis containing about three hundred tombs which must have 
belonged to the period from the seventh to the fourteenth century. The 
numerous sarcophagi appear to have been broken open and pillaged. 
Some buckles of steel inlaid with silver, some money, and one vase 
were found. The entire collection is without value, except to local 
history. — AM, 1S95, p. 137. 

REIMS.— Xlll-CENTURY FRESCO DESTROYED.— At the sitting of the 
Con, itl drs travaux (Dec. lb, ’95), M. Eugene Muntz read a communica- 
tion from M. Jadart with regard to a fresco of the xm century 
preserved in the charter-house of the Cathedral of Reims : This 
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painting discovered in 1850 has just been destroyed in the course of 
the restoration of the facade of the north portal. Happily M. Jadart 
was able to have a photograph taken of it before its destruction, and 
this photograph shows, without doubt, that it was a work of the xin 
century. The scene is very interesting ; it contains three persons : one 
occupied in writing a charter ; the second in receiving this charter; the 
third in placing it in an edicule. — BACT. 188-5. p. ux. 

SAINT NICOLAS (Waesi.— In the course of the restorations at pres- 
ent being made upon the earliest church of St. Xicolas. they have 
removed the layers of plaster which covered the first six columns of 
the great nave and have brought to light some fine frescoes which 
appear to date front the xiv century. Each fresco appears to repre- 
sent an apostle. The figures are of natural size, and the colors are 
still very bright, although they have suffered from the bed of cement 
under which they have been hidden. — RAC. 189-5, pp. 185-86. 

SAINT-PAUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX (Dromei. — Tn constructing the 
railway from Xyons to Pierre-latte and the southern precinct of the 
town of Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, there was discovered at the depth 
of 2.50 m., and under a mass of ashes, the remains of a Gallo-Roman 
city apparently 500 met. in extent. Various objects xvere brought to 
light, notably a mosaic in geometric designs. 9 m. long and 5 m. wide ; 
a pavement in black and white marble ; the shafts of columns : capitals 
of soft stone; coarse Roman tiles four or five cent, thick : amphorae; 
many beautiful specimens of pottery; curious basreliefs; etc. Accord- 
ing to the Abbe Eoulomoy, this city dates back to an early period 
and is of very considerable importance. — RAC, 1895, p. 351. 

SAINT-PONS DE THOMIERES iHeraultc— The abbey church here 
is a type of the less known fortified churches of the xii century in the 
south of France. The north and northwest portions of the church 
serving as the enclosure of the monastery were the only parts fortified 
and they appear to have belonged to the end of the xii century. The 
fortification has two stories: On the first, a circular gallery com- 
municating with the interior by means of loopholes opening upon the 
tritorium ; on the second, another gallery, also circular, is sustained on 
the exterior by a great arcade resting on pilasters. Each arch is pierced 
above with machicolations for defence. Four square towers, of which 
three remained until the troubles of 15C>7, raised to the height of the 
roof, and a well which is still to lie seen in the interior of the church, 
complete the system ot defence, fine notices on some stones of 
the east and south facades, constructed in lil6 from material which 
was once a part of the old choir (14- if)), certain signs and figures 
known as masons marks. \\ ithout discussing the origin, age or the 
meaning of these marks, we observe that they are like some found at 
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Agde, Aigues-Mortes and at Rorvan upon monuments constructed at 
different epochs, and that some correspond exactly with a great num- 
ber of signs affixed to the minutes of the notaries of Saint-Pons ( from 
1530-1540) by the illiterate of certain professions. — -J. Sahiv, AM, 
1895, p. 124. 

SAINT-QUENTIN iAisne).— A FIND OF ANCIENT COINS.— Ill demol- 
ishing a sixteenth-century house a laborer struck with his pick a vase 
of reddish clay, and upon examination the contents were found to 
consist of 494 coins dating from the second half of the fifteenth century 
and the first years of the sixteenth. The coins are both foreign and 
domestic; some of them artistically executed. This is the fourth 
find of this kind made at Saint-* luentin during the last ten years. — 
*4.1/, 1S95, p. 136. 

SENS— ACENDICUM. — The restoration has been begun of a monu- 
ment built by the Romans in the town which was destroyed at the 
end of the third century for the reconstruction of uppichnn Sinonuni 
which the Emperor Julian found so fortunately placed to check the 
violence of invaders from beyond the Rhine. The walls of this oppidnm 
were almost entirely demolished in the course of the present century, 
and have furnished hundreds of the carved stones which to-day com- 
pose the Gallo-Roman museum of Sens. M. Julliot lias chosen twenty- 
six of these stones and has drawn them to the scale of one-tenth. By 
the aid of these drawings he has been able to reconstruct a facade pre- 
senting four windows, 3 m. broad and 4 m. high. The bays of these 
windows are framed in rich mouldings. They are crowned by quadrigas 
drawn by sea-horses. Their lower portions are decorated with bas- 
reliefs representing scenes from the baths, and others which are episodes 
taken from the wars of the giants and the gods. These rich windows 
are separated from one another bv half-engaged columns, the shafts of 
which are entirely covered with vines and branches loaded with leaves 
and fruit. In some of them children are displayed and various kinds 
of animals and birds. These windows have their bays strengthened 
by iron bars spaced at 13 cm apart. The fayade probably rested upon 
a foundation, and each window must have been crowned by a trian- 
gular pediment supporting the quadriga. To what monument is this 
splendid fayade attributed? It is probably that which belonged to 
the baths which certainly existed in the Roman Agendicum, where 
an aqueduct 15 kilometres long has been found, and an inscription 
recalling the rebuilding by Hadrian and Trajan of porticoes, and 
the distribution of baths and oil to the people of both sexes on the 
day of the inauguration of these porticoes and ambulatories. With 
the aid of recent discoveries the Latin inscription found at Sens 
belonging to the edifice built in honor of Caius Caesar, son of Agrippa 
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adopted bv Augustus, has been completed. His titles are enumerated 
in this inscription : C. CAESARI AVGVSTI F ( DIVI 
NEPOTI P0NT1FICI | COS. IMP. PRINCIPI | 
IVVENTVTIS i CIVITAS SENONVM. — Jru.ioT. AM. 
1895. p. 125. 

SPAIN. 

AN OALOUSl A.— Phoenician necropoli. — M. Olermont-Gauneau 
read before the AIBL (May 8. '96 j a paper by M. de Laioue (former 
consul at Cadiz) upon the Plnenician necropoli in Andalousia. The 
first excavations go back to 1887, when were uncovered three tombs 
juxtaposed, formed of large slabs solidly placed, two of which con- 
tained bones, fragments of bronze, a bone collar, a gold ring with an 
agate on which is engraved a personage in oriental style. The third 
tomb contained a magnificent marble sarcophagus of the type called 
anthropoid, the cover of which, sculptured in high-relief, represents a 
man with thick hair, long and curling beard, who is robed in a tunic 
falling to his bare feet. The left arm is folded upon the breast and 
the hand holds some fruit : the right arm is extended and close to the 
body : M. de Laigue supposes that the right hand held a laurel crown 
painted green, traces of which were still to he seen before the washing 
to which the monument wa< subjected. This sarcophagus must be of 
Plnetiieian origin and it may be considered as an authentic proof of 
the occupation of (.fades by the Phoenicians. In January, 1891, some 
earthworks undertaken upon another point led to the discovery of 
another necropolis containing sixty tombs exactly like the pre- 
ceding. Finally, in 1894. there was discovered on the side of the 
convent of Regia a group of tombs identical with those of Cadiz. 
Among the monuments which were found in them we call attention 
to an intaalio with a symbolic Egyptian representation : a bronze 
statuette of < tsiris : three ornaments, partly gold, and partly bronze, in 
the form of cylinders, surmounted respectively by a lion dread, a hawk- 
head and a ram-head. — R<J. lsyt>, No. 21. 

CHIPIONA — PHCENICO-PUNIC NECROPOLIS.— At the June 12, ‘95, 
sitting ot the 8.-1 F. M. Samuel Berger read a note from M. de Lak.ue, 
on a Pho nioo-Punic necropolis discovered at I'liipiona. on the bav of 
Cadiz. The following are the circumstances under which this dis- 
covery wa- made: During the winter, a number of frightful and 
unpre< edented storms devastated the coast of Andalusia and uncov- 
ered a serried line of tombs near the famous convent of Regia (a 
dependent of Chipiona and not far from Rota). The material of the 
tombs is o//v/rr, ////e, a stone which is common in that country. The. 
number of flagstone' employed was generally five, disposed as usual 
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in the form of an aljibe or small cistern. These flagstones have been 
displaced so as to remove them from the danger of further risings 
of the sea. Some of the tombs are finished with masonry, which 
appears to indicate a relatively recent period. Finally, one of these 
tombs is so carefully polished on the outside that it would appear to 
have been prepared for receiving a coating or painting which, if they 
ever existed, have now entirely disappeared. The alignment of all 
these mortuary receptacles is rigorously geometric, and (as usual) the 
feet of the defunct are turned toward the east : however, either by 
design, or rather by displacements during the long extent of time, the 
heads seem slightly inclined toward the north. There were no vestiges 
of either sepulchral furniture or jewels, as at Cadiz. 

BELGIUM. 

ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN AND FLEMISH ARTISTS IN ITALY. — M. 

Muntz publishes in the iJ.10 (1SK5. pp. 191-G), a paper on paintings 
of Rogier van der Weyden at Milan and Florence, his portraits of 
Sforza and the Medici family, adding some notes on Flemish and Ger- 
man artists who worked in Italy during the fifteenth century. It was 
already known that this great Flemish artist undertook a journey to 
Italy in 1449-51.) and was received with the greatest honors by artists 
and princes. He received special hospitality at Ferrara and at Rome, 
and in the first of these cities he worked under Lionel of E.-te. The 
two paintings that are especially analyzed in this article are his Cruci- 
fixion now in the Museum of Brussels, and the Viri/in with Thmor^ now 
in the Museum of Frankfort, both of which were executed in connec- 
tion with the painter's sojourn at Milan and Florence. The Brussels 
painting was formerly in the Zambeecari collection at Bologna. The 
attribution of the Crnrifijrinn to Rogier has been contested by such 
critics as Hymans and Fetis. In the lower part of the painting are 
three kneeling figures of donors — Francesco Sforza, his wife Bianca 
Visconti, and his son Galeazzo Maria. A study of the portraits shows 
that the portrait of Francesco Sforza wa- executed at about the same 
time as the medal of him by Pisanello executed in 1447. and this date 
corresponds with the date of Rogier's journey. In regard to the Frank- 
fort painting, while critics have recognized in the figure' of Saints 
Cosmas and Damian portraits of members of the Medici family, they 
seem to have erred in their identification, according to Miintz. Crowe 
and ( avalcaselle see in them the portraits of l'ietro and Giovanni. 
In one of the figures, that of S. Cosmas. Miintz sees the great Cosimo 
de' Medici himself, who would have been about sixty years old at the 
time of Rogier’s journey. The face corresponds with the medallion of 
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Cosimo executed about ten years later. While suggesting Lorenzo for 
the other figure, M. Muntz leaves the identification in doubt. He 
calls attention to and reproduces a magnificent drawing of the fifteenth 
century, now in the Museum at Cologne, that reproduces these two 
figures from the picture, which seems to be an early copy from the 
picture rather than a study for it by the artist himself. 

51. Muntz has some notes on Flemish painters who worked in Italy 
during the fifteenth century, adding a number of names to those which 
were already published by himself and other critics: such are the 
sculptors Corrado or Conrad i Arcevia ). Gualtiero or Walter i Sulmona), 
Giovanni di Gocto (Naples): the painters, Martin of Cologne who 
became a member of the corporation of painters in Padua in 1485, 
Sogelmo of Melignis or Mechlin in Flanders, in the same city. Among 
the painters on glass is George of Germany, who worked in Rome under 
Sixtus IV : among wood-inlayers is Gondolo, who worked for Duke 
Frederic of Frbino : among goldsmiths L Ren Precht and " Berardino." 
who both worked in Naples, and a number of other goldsmiths and 
makers of textiles. 


HOLLAND. 

NIMECUEN.— EXCAVATION of a carlovi ngian chapel. — Exca- 
vations, undertaken and directed by Dr. Konrad Plath. have been 
made at the place now called Valkhof, where the imperial palace 
erected by Charlemagne was formerly found. These excavations have 
resulted in discoveries relating to the original form of the Carlovingian 
Chapel. This construction, the aspect of which was singularly altered 
bv the elevation of the soil and by architectural modifications, has 
assumed a new aspect of great beauty. As the result of this work, the 
communal Administration of Ximeguen has decided to reestablish the 
imperial chapel in its original order, and to continue the excavations 
at the expense of the city. Dr. Plath has undertaken the study of all 
the palatine Chapels of the French emperors and later of the German, 
and he proposes to publish a collection of these studies, illustrated 
with numerous plates and photographs. — RAC, lS'Jo, p. 1)1. 

On pp. 4 1 -5 — 182 ot RAC, J. Helhig has reviewed (with repro- 
ductions of } dates] the work which Dr. Plath has written on La chnpAh: 
oetogonah et le* I’tnnf* ilu jmlnis imjilrinJ a Xinii<inr. 

WINTERSWYCK. — A RENAISSANCE DUTCH FRESCO.— In the choir 
of the church at A\ interswyck has been discovered an important mural 
painting of \ er\ remarkable quality and execution j and bv reason of 
its date (the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century) 
it is of special interest for the history of Dutch art.— 0 . 4 , ]S'.)5. p. :i27. 
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GERMANY. 

BERLIN PO RTRAIT BY M EM LI NG. — The Berlin Gallery has recently 
acquired the portrait of an elderly man by Mending. The subject is 
represented nearly full-face and crowned with a high, black cap. 
Behind him is a low wall to the left of which is a bright-colored 
marble column, and in the background a landscape with a river, 
bridge and castle. The picture is somew hat suggestive of the manner 
of Jan van Eyck, but has nevertheless all the characteristics of the 
work of Mending. The management of the light, the fine, delicate 
drawing, as well as the character and costume mark this as one of his 
early works. Another early work of Mending has recently been 
acquired for the museum at The Hague. — Born:, ,JK. 1890, p. '■>. 

CARMISH BAVARIA).— RENAISSANCE FRESCOES. — The old parish 
church of St. Mary at Garin ish in Upper Bavaria has an octagonal 
choir in which Renaissance frescoes have recently come to light. On 
the epistle-side only the upper portion of the paintings are preserved: 
here was a Madonna seated with the Christ-child and on either side 
an angel. The lower portion was destroyed by the erection of an 
oratory. On the gospel-side, where formerly stood the dborium, the 
wall-painting is still preserved. Here is represented a Madonna ddla 
MUcricordia (or Madonna sheltering the people beneath her mantle) 
many examples of which occur in Italian and German paintings of 
the xv century. Here the mantle of the standing Madonna is upheld 
by angels, on the right is the pope, a cardinal and knight, and on the 
left, priests and laity beneath whom is inscribed Ora pro nubi- s. Mater 
iiiisirk-ordioe. This painting occupies the upper portion of the pointed 
arch of the vault. Further down is a painting in three divisions. In 
the centre, God the Father holds the crucified Christ over whom hovers 
the dove of the Holy Spirit. On one side of this group under a painted 
baldaehino is St. Corbinian. the patron of the diocese; on the other 
side the full-armed St. Sigismund. Below this was formerly the sculp- 
tured ciboriuni. on either side of which was painted a living angel. 
Not far from Munich in the parish-church of Feldmoching i> found a 
painting of a similar Madonna together with a painting of the I 'imita- 
tion assigned by Prof. Riehl to the years 1430-40. — K, '9-5, p. 1 C>4 . 

MUNICH. — PAINTING BY LUCA SIGNORELLI. — The old Pinacothek 
at Munich lias lately acquired a painting by Signorelli. This picture, 
circular in form, represents the Madonna, who, with a graceful motion, 
turns towards the infant Jesus asleep at her side. This figure dif- 
fers from the traditional type in its fuller forms and in the color of 
the vestments, a red mantle and a violet robe. In the background 
are antique monuments; a young man just come from the bath put- 
ting on his sandals. — RAC, 1895, p. 91. 
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MUNSTER. — ROMAN MOSAIC-PAVEMENT. — In Mim~ter. near 
Bingen, ha* been discovered a large Roman mosaic-pavement with 
rich figured decoration. The central field exhibits JLlin * on a chariot 
drawn by two horses. Over his body i* thrown a ehlatnvs and from 
his head proceed eleven rays. This eenttal tield is surrounded by 
twelve pictures front the cycle of the sun. The ntosait - are finely 
executed and fairly-well preserved. — Kmi^HirmiiL. lsbb. p. 7”>. 

NUREMBERG.— PHOTOGRAPHS OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. — Valuable material for the history of early-German painting 
i' being furnished by the serie* of photographs taken by Friedrich 
11 oefle of Augsburg. The National Museum of Nuremberg is rich in 
paintings of early masters from Nuremberg. Augsburg. I'hn and 
Regensburg, and of anonymous paintings of the fifteenth century. 
This gallery contains al*o intcre-ting work.- of the old masters from 
Koln and the Netherlands. Hoetilc's photographs are taken on i*o- 
ehromatic plates which cu e the color value*. Besides the lbs photo- 
graphs from Nuremberg, he has made lol from the gallery at Augs- 
burg and some 00 from Noerdlingcn. — Kun^rJironih. lsbo. p. SO. 

SARREBOURC.— TWO GALLO-ROMAN DIVINITIES.— At the -Jan. 31 . 
90 sitting of the AIBL , M. Salomon Ri.ixach presented the photo- 
graph* ot two Gallo-Roman altar* recently discovered at Sarrebourg 
(ancient department of the Meurthe) in the course of the construction 
of some barrack*. ( >n one of these altar* is reprc*ented the god with 
the mallet, accompanied by a female divinity. This couple have been 
known tor a Iona time, but no inscription has thus far revealed the 
name* of these personage* thus grouped. The altar of Sarrehourg 
shows that they were called Sn ku.i* and Natto'Celta. M. Michaeli*, 
who has published this monument, believes that he is able to refute a 
theory brought forward in France, according to which the god with 
the mallet is identical with the supreme god of the Gauls, whom 
Caesar calls DLjintir. M. Reinaeh devoted himself to showing that 
this opinion is entirely sustainable, and that the new discovery tends 
to set a*ide the opinion of those- who would assimilate the god with 
the mallet with the Roman god Silvanus.— EC. Feb. 10, ! 9G. 

SODERSLEBEN. — DISCOVERY OF A PAINTING BY WOHLGEMUTH.— 
At the Ca*tle ot isoderslehen, near Halle, has been discovered a paint- 
ing by Michael V ohlgemuth in excellent preservation representing 
Christ upon the cross surrounded by the holy women, princes, priests 
and soldiers. — CA, lS'Jb. p. 027. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

DALMATIA. VANDALISM. — Mr. AY . Law Bros writes to the Athenaeum 
( Aug. S, 96) : ” Having just returned trom a visit to the Roman 
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remains in Dalmatia, probably unsurpassed in Europe for interest 
and magnificence. I would wish to record the fact that the superb 
Romanesque tower, with its Roman foundations, at the entrance to 
the Mausoleum of Diocletian at Spalato. has been completely and. to 
my mind, wantonly destroyed. Fragments of capitals and sculptured 
stones of all dates, from the third to the twelfth centurv, are lving 
about the ground, and some ot them are being built into the new 
structure which is taking the place of the old. The Dalmatian author- 
ities are anxious to encourage the visits of the English tourist to their 
country, and they have very much of interest to attract him: but 
surely to rebuild their antiquities is hardly cal< ulated to do so." 

THE DALMATIAN SCULPTOR, JEAN DE TRAU. — M. MrX'lV. observed 
(at the A1BL of Feb. 21, ’fiiii that there has been so much said of the 
role played by Italian artist- out-ide of Italy, that it is only ju-t to 
signalize the services rendered to Italy by foreign artists. One of the 
greatest among them and certainly the lca-t known is the Dalmatian 
sculptor. Jean in: Teat. The French. German and Italian art histori- 
ans have known only one thing with regard to him up to this time: 
it i- that he took part in the building of the mausoleum of Pope Paul II 
(died in 1471) preserved to-day in the Grottoes of the Vatican, and 
sculptured the beautiful figure of Hope, the cast of which one may 
see at the Museum of the Trocadero. Thanks to certain documents of 
Slavic origin, communicated by 51. Ioui- Reger, Professor at the C»l- 
llgc de Frniin. M. Muntz has been able to complete the 1 uography of this 
master, and to enrich his work by a monument up to this time 
inedited. lie shows that Jean the Dalmatian after having worked at 
Rome went to Hungary and became the principal collaborator of king 
Matthias L’orvinus in the decoration of the edifices raised at Pesth. 
After the death of the king, the artist returned to Italy, and executed 
in 1509, for the Cathedral of Ancona, a mausoleum which exists -till. 
— R(.\ March 9, Mb. 


BULCARIA. 

THRACIAN BASRELIEFS WITH GREEK I NSCRI PTIONS.— At the Feb. 15. 
1S93. sitting of the AWL, M. Salomon Rein.ych read a paper on a 
series of basreliefs with Greek inscriptions which had been communi- 
cated to him by M. Dobrusky, curator of the Museum of Sophia 
(Rulgaria). These monuments, all of which were discovered in ancient 
Thrace, are of great interest for the understanding of the local cults 
and of the constitutive elements of the ancient language, of which, 
as yet, we know almost nothing. They form a valuable complement 
to the collection of Thracian inscriptions which were formerly pub- 
lished by Albert Dumont and reedited by M. Homolle. — /Rl.June,’95. 
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THRACIAN INSCRIPTIONS.— Under the title: Die alten Thraker. M. 
Tcima-ciiek has begun the publication of a Corpus of all that remains 
of the Thracian language ( Sitzungsberichtr Oe Vienne , t. i xx.v, 1893). 
Many new names appear in the inscriptions collected in the Museum 
of Sophia which M Dobrusky lias published in the Sbornik (1894. Xo. 
xi j, and which he communicated to the AcwUinie <]<:* Inscriptions on 
Feb. 1-3, 1895. 

Another puke important series of inscriptions from Bulgaria has 
been published by M. Scoiipil and commentated by MM. Jirecek and 
Tomasehek. 

thracian coins. — The Museum of Sophia has been enriched by a 
treasure of very well preserved coins from Abdera, from Parion, and 
from the Chersonnesos. which were discovered in the environs of 
Mount Rhodopie. A summarized catalogue of them has been published 
by M. DobrU'kv {RX. 1895. p. 10:',). 

DACIA. — I will call attention to a brick discovered at Recka ( Romula) 
on the left bank of the Danube near Sistova. with the curious 
inscription : To? T/xukov -o Xe/iov kuK /idvOaie rdf O'], It is 

without doubt the end of a mnemonic poem used in the schools to 
initiate the children in the recital of Homer. 

ISTROPOLIS moesia . — The Greek dedication of an altar to the 
Xymphs makes known the Ionian tribe of the Atyncopcis (ADM. 1894, 
p. 81). It is known that Istropolis was a colony of Miletos. 

KALLATIS 'MOESIA'. — In the environs of this city (at Mangalia) 
has been found a decree in honor of a Chersonnesitan ; the epitaph in 
verse of a woman who had died in childbirth : rules for the sacrifices 
which were to take place in an edifice called Aao-vWuwe (there is 
known to be a Aidrvcros AaoTAAios at Megara ) ; and a Gnostic inscrip- 
tion on a gold amulet (A KM. 1894. p. 99). — S. R. in RA, Dec., : 95. 

SOFIA.— CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES.— At a sitting of the AWL (July 
24, ’96,). M. Le Blant announced that he had received from M. 
Dor,j:i>KY, director of the national museum of Sofia, impressions of 
two inscriptions engraved on marble which were found in 1894 at the 
time of the opening of the street called Positano. + Hie positm est Deme- 
trius iliuconns . — — Deri vs hie famulus ( Suncti ) Amlrenc-V ■ — A second 
letter from the same scholar calls attention to a very recent discovery — ■ 
between the walls of the ancient basilica of Santa Sophia, the palace 
of the Sobrania and the State printing-office— of three tombs in masonry 
which contained a glass bottle, bronze fibulae, and some coins of the 
period from Valc-ns to Justin II. Within the precincts of a church 
situated near the same basilica the substructions of which were uncov- 
ered in 1888, there were discovered the three following Christian 
inscriptions . 4- Hie 7 erpiiesctt Florcntm virrjo -f- • — T E v6u. k<xto.u<lt€ 
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Mapiu TrapOevos -)- • — V.i fja Kara kit £ A P/IOVKIS arro 2eA juroirros’ -)- . It 

would seem as if these inscriptions should be placed towards the v or 
vi century. The F of the word famulus of the second epitaph assumes 
the form of an E : as yet M. Le Blant has not found it engraved in 
this way before the year 4*8. The some word famulus followed, as 
here, by the name of a saint in the genitive is found on the marbles 
of the v or the vi century. — M. Le Blant also called especial attention 
to an object found in 1898. It came from a tomb which was concealed 
within the apse of the basilica of Santa Sophia. This tomb, which 
was covered by a large slab, contained decomposed bones, remains of 
embroidery in gold, and a small locked caput of silver, 7 cm. high and 
S cm. wide. The front is decorated with the Constantinian monogram : 
the back, with a cruciform monogram ; the 'ides show geometric orna- 
mentation. This cajisellti contained earth, or rather (M. Dobrusky 
thinks) mould coming from the decomposition of organic matter. M. 
Le Blant is inclined to think it is a box containing relics, which was 
buried with the deceased. — RC, IV *b. Xos. 88-84. 

TOMlSWAR = TOMIS 'THRACIA Leaving on one side the Latin 
inscriptions, I will call attention to the base of a statue with dedica- 
tion, fragments of epigrams, a list of members of a college, and a 
Byzantine exclamation, ctWh p<n d 6«k. painted in white on a small 
vase i -1 EM. 1894. pp. 88-99). — S. 11. in RA. Dec.. ’95. 

TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — 8. Bi:i.\a< it writes in RA. Dec , '95 : " Tiie 

XfrsEtM has received the following objects, a list of which I owe to the 
kindness of M. Baltazzi : (1) Two large Phrygian inscriptions (?) com- 

ing from Euyuk. vilayet of Angora (excavations Chantre): (2) Colos- 
sal head in marble of Zeus, and Laws of Ilium ( excavations at Hissarlik 
and researches in the environs), also a quantity of indigenous and 
Mykenaean pottery which M. Smith has catalogued and classified in 
series in a hall on the ground-floor of Tehinli-Kiosk : (8) Roman 
objects (glass bottles, ]>ottery. a winged genius in terracotta playing 
with a dog ) coming from the necropolis of Riga near Lampsakos ; (4) 
an admirable gold ring on the bezel of which is engraved a Venus 
threatening I'upid with a small stick, coming from a tomb at Lamp- 
sakos: (5) from a tomb on the acropolis at Rhodes, a large amphora 
4(> cm. high, with red figures on a black ground representing an 
Eleusinian scene; (6) the Artemis called Persic of Dorylaion : (7) the 
monument of 1 1 ierapytna : (8) the Hittite lion of the fountain of 
Kalaba (Perrot, t. tv. p. 718): (9) a complete Ionic capital from N'ean- 
dreia (Koldewey, p. 84) : (10) a sundial of white marble from Stleuck ad 
marc; (11) from Adrianopolis a marble cn'jKwpa 97 cm. long. 29 cm. 
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wide: it is divided into two register.-, the first containing six unequal 
eylindrieal cavities. the second seven circular cavities — on the liuirlde 
table is sculptured the hind part of a lion ; 1 12 > the beautiful ante-She- 
mitie inscription from Arykanda in Lyki.i { II . 1 , 1 sy:;, n, p. :‘>33) : 

1 1-'!) from Gordion. female head in red limestone ! 2’1 cm. high i in the 
Phrygian style: it is to he published by M. Koerte: il4,i the vase of 
Arnasia ( CIL . m. b9-84>. with a long Homan inscription and reliefs 
representing arms, military insignia. et< . : photographs and engravings 
have been sent to M. Mommsen. 

" M. Baltazzi writes me ; in consequence of the earthquake at ( ’onstan- 
tinople. a part of the old walls were thrown down. X ear Top-f'upou, 
among the rubbish were found fragments of Byzantine siulpture~: 
they are religious subjects, decorations, and some inscriptions of the 
same epoch, all badly mutilated Our Byzantine collection is enriched 
by a ha-relief of a Victory . which was walled in near the gate. 

11 Near the column of Arcadius. were found and exported to the 
Museum an Egyptian sphinx in red granite: the head was wanting. 
Within the endo-ure of the old Seraglio, near Gul-hane, were found a 
large number of fragments of pottery and Byzantine coins. 

" The government has undertaken, under the superintendence of the 
Museum, the restoration ot the obelisk with freestone from the hip- 
podrome : the stones that are lacking will he replaced hy materials 
taken from the walls of the enclo-ure. 

In digging a well within the enclosure of the large nuti trite of artil- 
lery at Top-hane. were discovered two Greek inscriptions : one is a 
decree of 22 lines in honor of a prefect of Byzantium (second century 
a. D. ) ; the second is Byzantine and dillieult to read. 

‘"Father Sclieil makes known to the Museum, in the Peters founda- 
tion. a tablet from Nippur which represents "a primitive rental-hook 
without suney,’ the plan ot a vast property belonging without doubt 
to the temple ofEllil (. Rnueil rfe trncuu.r, 1894, p. bb). 

" A Byzantine basrelief which was set into the walls of Constantinople 
and which M. Mordtmann had placed in the Museum at Berlin in 18S0, 
furnishes M. Strzvgowski material for an interesting studv. The sub- 
ject is the Cnllintj of Jlmet. which is represented almost identically on 
one of the doors ot Santa Sabina at Rome. The article contains new 
indications on the Byzantine basreliefs and fragments of architecture in 
the Museum of Tchinli- Kiosk (JK, 189:1. p. bo ; BZ, lS93,pp 223. 22b).” 

DARDANELLES. — ARCHAIC BRONZE STATUETTE OF ATHENA.— At 
a sitting of the AWL (July 10, ’;J3|, M. Salomon Uux.v h presented 
a bronze statuette ot Athena, of archaic Greek style, which was 
recently discov ered near the Dardanelles and acquired hy the Museum 
of Constantinople. 1 his statuette reproduces a type of which only one 
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example i- known in statuary — that of a bronze i olo-su- described by 
the historian Xiketa- and de.-troyed at Constantinople in llt-J. M. 
lleinach gave reason-! tor thinking that this colos-m- \va- the Athena of 
the Celebrated temple at Lindo-c on the is lam 1 of Rhodes. This archaic 
type v a- transformed during the epm h of Pheidia-. hut without any 
lirn->i|Ue interruption of the tradition. Trie influence ot it was still to 
be seen in the Athena in gold ami ivory ot the Parthenon, a.- also in 
the colossal Athena railed Promacho-. the work o! Pheidia- on the 
Acropolis. According to M. Reina< h. we have pic-wrved an exai t copy 
of this last 't:itui' in ,i hroiizc figurine di-covercd near Cohleiitz and 
bought by the Mu-enm of Fine Arts at Boston. — HA. < >« t ';i5. p god. 

RUSSIA. 

SOUTH RUSSIA. -ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. — Idle A'mloiii/ 
of Dee. gl. '.15. ipmte- the following from the Ude-sa < oriespondent 
of the Tin"''' ’• By order of the St. Petersburg rmperi.d A reha ologieal 
Committee the curator. M. Go-hkeviteh. h.i~ been making an ha o- 
logieal ex' Uf'io.is during the months of Augu-t. September, and < >rto- 
ber iC’the pre-ent year along the hanks of the Dnieper ■ Borysthtnes'i 
and the Bug • llypaui'i. e-pc< lally in thedistrii t of whi'di the villages 
of Stanislav an 1 Kisliakovka are the centre. 

OLBIA.— "The latter village is opposite the runi' of the ancient 
Olbia, a description of which ha- been given by i ferodotns. u lmrein 
he states it to be surrounded by a wall with many tower-, and dis- 
tinguished tin it- extensive trade and the i ivili/ation of its inhabitants. 
The Li-'tnk state- that the curator ha- found the traces ( ,f the ruins of 
this historic capital. The ramparts and inner part- are well preserved, 
while the mills of the dwelling- are still tilled with the ancient build- 
ing materials u-ed eenturie- ago. and terracotta figure-, with subjects 
from domestic life: pottery, and small vessel- are -till continually 
being <lis< overed by the villagers. 

ANCIENT SITES. — "The nu in her of ancient sites discovered by M. 
Goshkevitch during his excursion is fifteen. The general character 
may he given as follows : Each one is situated on the steep hank of 
the river, which forms a natural defence against surprise attacks, and 
the other three sides are surrounded by rampart- in a good state of 
preservation, with the ruins of dwelling-places within the walls. One 
of the most interesting of the-e site- is called PropasTNoe, situated on 
the edge of the ravine of the same name near the Monastery of Bisukov. 
Here many ancient Greek vessels were found, and both here and on 
the hanks of the Bug were discovered pieces of money of the time of 
Theodosios the Great, who reigned near the end of the fourth century. 
In the village of Ki-liakovka evident traces were discovered of an 
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ancient Greek Settlement, and here the curator discovered a head of a 
statue in a good state of preservation. Here. also, the pea-ants, a short 
time ago. uneartlied a -plendid Greek -tatue : hut. being ignorant <d 
its value, thev de-troved it. although they sell to the first buyer the 
coins they find at the ancient site of ( tibia, and many private persons 
in these parts have splendid numismati< collection- ot the Scythian 
and other periods. 

FIVE TUMULI. — " lie-nle- the cursory examination of the-e site- five 
tumuli were opened — two on the bank of the Dnieper and three near 
the village of Arkhanjelskoe. in the parish of Alexandrova. Four of 
these tumuli proved to be the graves of unimportant chieftains, there 
being nothing except the skeletons within : but the fifth, which wa- 
near the well-known Borysthenian burving-gmund. contained a vault- 
like chamber, faced with oak blocks, and a floor that had been made 
white with cement or lime. A skeleton was lying on a stone slab, 
with extended arm-bone- and on the wri-t a bracelet of pure gold. 
Around the neck were four finely worked gold and amber necklaces, 
and near the skull there were the remains of a dark red colour, while 
at the hipbone was a kind of knife or sword. Thirty bone arrows in 
a quiver. u& well as a eurytu- or bow-case, were near the skull, but the 
quiver crumbled away on exposure to the air. The skeleton also wa- 
«o decayed that it crumbled to dust on being touched. .Judging from 
the manner ot' the interment and the objects found. M. Go.-hkevitch 
thinks that it belongs to the Scythian period. 

" In a ravine opening into the valley of the Dnieper a considerable 
number of mammoth bones were discovered : but they were only 
partly dug out of the ground last month, and so they will remain until 
next year, when it is believed that the < lovcrnment will examine more 
extensively the ancient sites in the provinces of Cherson and Taurida. 

" Owing to the lateness of the sea-on. the curator was not able to 
examine the many ruins and sites of ancient settlements which are 
known to exist beyond the Monastery of Bi.sukov. although he brought 
away from there to the Cherson Museum a massive piece of statuarv 
having on its two sides crosses and cypress leaves, as well as a bunch 
of prisob. This piece ol work is believed to belong to the period 
when Genoese colonies were in a flourishing state on the shores of the 
Black Sea.’’ 

PUBLICATION OF ANTIQU ITI ES.— Volume XVII of the MoitnifC, dc In 
Soeiitt Archuihnjiqiif cl' Odessa < Ru-sia). published in lxy4, contains (1) 
inscriptions from Olbiaand from Tyra; (2) a catalogue, bv M. Yastre- 
bov. of the antiquities of the government of Cherson : and Cl i a paper 
on the alabastron of Psiax and Hilinos at the Museum of Odessa. All 
this remains almost unknown in the West . I notice, however, a good 
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summary of the paper of M. Yastrebov in L' A nthropologir ■' 1895, p. 
424), the work of M. Tli. Volkov.—!?. R. in HA, Dec., ho. 

CRIMEA. — Baton de Have presented to the SAF. < A] >ril •">. '9oj 
numerous fragments of pottery of various manufacture' and epochs 
brought from the Crimea. He showed hi' colleague- examples of 
antique (Week vases, fragments of oriental pottery of the Middle Ages 
(from the xntothe xiv century ■. and tinally some specimens of a 
keramic of indeterminate origin to which he especially called the atten- 
tion of the Society. This pottery, decorated with animals, has not 
yet been studied, for it has been only recently discovered. Jt was the 
excavations of Theodo-ia and of Cherson which revealed their existence. 

M. i>e Bayi: has given to the Louvre a series of the fragments ot 
va-es and terrai ottas collected at Theodosia. 

CHERSON — DISCOVERY OF THE BYZANTINE CITY. — The excava- 
tions on the south of Sebastopol have led to the discovery of the great 
Byzantine city Cher-on. which is to be distinguished from the town of 
the same name at the mouth of the Dnieper. The ditlereiit quarters 
of the city and the principal building-; have beta laid bare, and the 
finding of the ruins of no le-s than thirty churches show- the former 
importance of the place. The city it-elf is built upon the site of one 
still more ancient, and relies of < Heek-Seythian art and culture are 
being daily unearthed, including coins with the -ymbol of the ancient 
city, the Diana of Tauris with the hind. An in-cribed stone confirms 
the assertion of ancient writer? that (fhermne-o- wa; a colony of 
the Pontic llerakleia. Dr. Kosciusko, the director ot tin- exeat ations, 
has built a small provisional museum upon the -pot. from which the 
most important of the " finds " are dispatihcd on< e a month to the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg or to the 11 istorieal M u-etim at Moscow.— 
Afina.. Feb. 22, D6 

CREAT BRITAIN. 

MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. — Mr. C. E lxEY-EK 
read to the Arelneological Institute i Feb. d) a paper entitled: Hnxnthj 
di-i'iicerul Mural Paintim/* at Willingham chnrrh. (.'ainhrnhjfeltn't.. and 
iPculure in tin Smith of Kinjliuid, but confined hi- remark- to Suffolk, 
Essex. Hertford, Kent, Sussex. Hampshire. Dorset, and Devonshire, 
leaving Willingham church to be dealt with in a subsequent paper. 
The author commenced with describing the xii and xin-cciitury 
paintings at Lakenheath church. Suffolk, and the Norman painting 
at Hevbridge and Copford m Essex. I’a-smg on to Little-bourne and 
Houghton Aluph in Kent, he dealt with the little church ot t layton 
in Sussex, and described the large and early representation ot the Doom 
therein depicted. The paintings of the xm and xiv centuries rep re- 
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senting tin* Annunciation and St. AI i< had weighiiui sold'. l<>un<l at 
Rotherfield. wi-tv tin'll d>'~ri it ii -d : .il~< i a tint* example of St. ( ' 1 1 ri ~t < »J >1 1 c*r 
at \\T-'t Griii'ti-ad Mention w.i' made of a lame xi\ -century paint- 
in': at Gatln-rinaton It m II. imp-hire. represi-ntina St Michael 

weigliinu -oiil'. and the 1 1 1 < *~t iv, i-ntly di-u oveied paiutincs at Wallow 
of the rim i tvs ot St. Thomas a Reck'-t, Edmund "i [’. intigny. An lil >i~h< > j > 
ofCanti rhury. he-idi - other figures. The jiaper closed with descrip- 
tions of painting' to or s(->-n at WTnilmrne Miu-ter m r >or^t t and at 
Axinouth in Devoii-hii'e. Mi-. Key-et- promised to read the remain- 
ing ]iortion or the paper at tin- May lueetina. — AOn n . Feh. 2’-». ‘‘.Mi. 

ROMAN REMAINS IN BRITAIN. — Mr. Haverth-ld publishes in the 
of Feh. Mr,, a third article on Discoveries of Roman Remains in Britain, 
which is a brief summary of tin- dis?< overie- since Mav 1V»4. the date of 
his last article on this subier-t. He speaks of the exmvutions by the 
Ncwca-tle Society ot Ant binaries under I >r. Hod akin during two years at 

AESICA-^-GREAT CHESTER, one ot the tortre — es on the Roman V all 
in Ilaltwhi'tle. L'he guard-clumber of the south gate yielded two 
very large and remarkable stiver //A -//./,/ of late Celtic pattern, together 
with ;t 'ilver neeklaee. si nne rings a r,<.l other notable objects, all dating 
from about 2 ><> \ n.. and suggesting that the mite and guard-chambers 
may have lieen ruined at about that time. Outside the guard-idiani- 
ber wen found a numb, r of bron/e si.-al'-s from a piece of Roman 
seale-arinor. I- rum thr- portion' of giound-pl.m ] a j,] l, ;l re. it is evident 
that this fortress, like tin- othei' m north Britain, w as full of stone 
edifices and therein diih red I ruin the forts alone the Rlaldgraheii. 
The masonry of tin- W n 1 1 and the fortress are found to be hounded 
together, thus proving that they were eret ted eonteinporaneouslv. 

THE VALLUM. — 1 he exploration of the Valium 'hows that no 
" gromatic ditch can he traced and that all it' mounds belong to one 
work 1 he striking discovery was made near Binloswald of a turf- 
wall 12 to l-> ft. wide with a hie ditch in front running between and 
parallel to the- V all and the \ .ilium tor about a mile and a ipiarter. 
It is pretty certainly Roman, but -pci illations as to it- origin are 
deferred until further investigation. 

BIRRENS Tn Scotland tin- Roman fort Rirrens. near EeeltTeci hail, 
has hec-n excavated with the result of finding several inscriptions and 
interestin'-; building- It i- probably the Roman Watnm Hahi'miu. 

VILLAS.- Of lesser excavations there should !„■ m.-iitioinl the villas 
at J tan-nth in Kent. Ely near ('ardill. and Smlelv near Cheltenham. 
The first and the last of these are built the courtyard type. 

CREAT CHESTER. — The Anuhnui i'of April 11. Mb i ipiotes the 
following from the annual report ot the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne • ■•The exploration of the Roman eanip at Great 
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Chester has been successfully prosecuted by the Northumberland 
Excavation Committee, and the excavations have disclosed the exist- 
ence of a western gateway unknown to Bruce and Maelauchlan. Inter- 
esting evidences are afforded of at least three distinct periods in the 
history of the camp, separated by intervening periods of demolition.'’ 

DORE near HEREFORD . — the CISTERCIAN ABBEY. — During the sum- 
mer of IS! (5 some interesting results were obtained by excavating on 
the site of the nave of the ( 'istereian Abbey of Dore. about twelve miles 
west of Hereford, at the southern end of the Golden Valley. Hitherto 
only an approximate idea of the length of the western arm has been 
possible. The excavations, however, have revealed the position of the 
west wall at its northwe-t corner, and also the liases of all the columns, 
except two. which supported the north arcade. The nave was of nine 
bays, divided by circular columns >’> ft. 0 in. in diameter, and standing 
on square bases or plinths. At the second column west of the " cross- 
ing" was found the ba-e of the great rood-screen, partly composed of 
xni-eentury worked stones reused. Many of these still retained traces 
of colour, and fragments of a shrine or tomb found close by were also 
elaborately coloured and gilt. The rood-screen crossed the aisles as 
well as the central nave. The side screen-walls between the columns 
of the nave west of the rood-screen — so characteristic a feature of 
Cistercian churches — were found in two bays, but toward the west 
end the destruction of the walls generally had been more complete, 
even the columns themselves being cleared away to the level of the 
footings. Some beautiful stone screenwork was found, of the xm cen- 
tury. also fragments of armorial and embossed tiles. Burials have 
taken place tor some years past on the site of the -outli arcade : and. 
quite recently, during the digging of a grave, the southern end ot the 
rood-screen was discovered, and partially destroyed, .lust west ot this 
an elaborate Early-English cap from one of the large circular columns 
was found in a perfect state. — Athni.. Nov. 2. !'•>. 

GLASTONBURY. —THE LAKE-VILLAGE.— At a meeting of the anthro- 
pologic section of the British Association. Dr. I!. Mrxuo submitted 
the third report of the committee on the Lake-1 illageot Glastonbury. 
During the year. 15 more dwelling-mounds and 5niift. of palisading 
had been disclosed, and nearly two-thirds of the border had now 
been traced Many valuable relics had been obtained, among which 
were a Hint saw, a complete ladder , It. long, a small doorot solid oak, 
and an oval bronze mirror, a feature of late-l'eltic art. The [lottery 
was abundant and ornamented in late Celtic style, unintluenced by 
Roman art. Hence the discovery ot this lake-village could not tail to 
shed much light upon one of the obscurest periods of British art. It 
was quite as likely that the pottery was connected with the pre-hist oric 
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iron age a-? witli the Roman occupation. Xo fragment of Samian or of 
distinctly Roman ware had heen found in the settlement. The mirrors 
were doubtless introduced from a foreign source. By the side of the 
mirrors, tweezers and antimony had been found. The skulls were 
dolichocephalic, of an Iberic type. The discovery was of the utmost 
importance, for it revealed the manner' and avocations of the pre- 
historic people who occupied Glastonbury in the iron aye. — Acmi.. 
Sep. 2*. '9o. 

KENT. — A PREHISTORIC metropolis. — At Swansconibe. and in 
many of the surrounding parishes, great numbers of worked stones 
and tools can still be found on the surface, notwithstanding the vast 
quantities that have been picked off by collectors, or Used tor road- 
making and similar purpose'. These tools belong to all aces, from the 
British back to that very remote period when the gravels were being 
deposited on the high plateau of Kent in pliocene times. 

From the area of the site occupied by Swansconibe, and the vast 
number of stones indicating manufacture and use at the spot, it seems 
to have been a city ol great extent, that possibly might make it the 
metropolis of that period, and <o antedate the great capital that has 
grown fifteen miles further up the river. It is certain that this site 
was continuously occupied for an enormous period of time. At levels 
ranging from fifty to a hundred feet above the river, on the belt of 
chalk bordering the valley, is a huae deposit of mixed gravel, sand, 
and clay, fur the most part containing in abundance worked Hints and 
flakes. 1 hese generally are of such a character that they clearly 
indicate manufacture and very extensive use upon the site. The 
majority have no 'ign of abrasion or water-wear. Some have evidently 
fallen from the hand or the maker, and siu-h edges as have not heen 
Used are as sharp and line as when first struck from the flint. From 
the manner in which they were deposited with the gravel, it is possible 
that the town was built, at least in part, upon piles. These imple- 
ments and chips constitute nearly all the evidence yet recognized of 
the countless generations ol dwellers in this great settlement. For- 
tunately some human holies, and one very remarkable skull, have 
been discovered at Galley Hill (in this parish I in such a position that, 
apart from the powerful evidence ot the very marked characteristics 
thev furnish, no doubt can remain that they belonged to the race of 
men then living in this great town. 

Ihe stones used throughout the transition or prepalicolithic time are 
frequently \ er\ large, generally lett-handed, and nearly al wavs rough, 
but the ideal shape ot the later axe is already clearly shown in them. 
\ et all these precede the time when this Kentish town was first occu- 
pied. The Thames for its great predecessor] then ran more than a 
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hundred feet above its present level. With the myriads of untravelled 
stones that mark it as a site of occupation there occur occasionally 
other stones, of worn and travelled look, that were derived from the 
older gravels already noted. These are of ruder types, or are wont 
only, not fashioned. They prove earlier occupation of higher sites, 
and that man had already so far developed that with much skill he 
chipped stones, with beautiful symmetry, into good forms for use. 

The large proportion of drills and graving-tools indicates a very 
considerable development of art or ornamentation of the softer 
materials doubtless used. This town was occupied so long that the 
Thames scooped out its valley over 50 ft. deeper, with no appre- 
ciable difference in any of its conditions. The woolly mammoth and 
rhinoceros were the big game of its hunters throughout this period, 
and their remains abound. Since the disappearance of these great 
beasts the river has cut down the valley 50 ft. further. In the clays 
and gravels of Swanscombe lies buried the evidence of much of the 
lives of our ancestors during all those unreekoned centuries. The men 
of Kent in this old town, as perhaps in many others, became -killed 
workers m flint, and possibly -applied surrounding tribe- and nations, 
not with the raw material only, but with manufactured goods. 
Beautifully made axes, knives, gvrator-, fabricator.-, drills, scrapers, 
spoke-shaves, graving-tools. hammers, lietweights. and anchors, with 
other improved types of tool.-, indicate a con-id erable degree of develop- 
ment and civilization. The drills, spokeshaves. and graving-tools speak 
of much skill in working ivory, hone, and wood. — II. S'loi*]:-. in Athut., 
Sep. 7, 1895. 

OXFORD. — THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM. — We quote tile following 
from the annual report of the visitors of the A-hmolean Museum at 
Oxford : Hie year 1S!>4 lias been marked by valuable additions to 
the collections. The Egyptian department ha,- been enriched by the 
chief results of Prof. Flinders Petrie's excavations at lvoptos, includ- 
ing fragments of archaic sculpture and terracotta which are apparently 
anterior to the historic period of Egypt, and are the first objects of the 
kind yet known. 

t'apt. H. G. Lyons. K.E., iias also presented a series of xn-dvnasty 
stelae from the Northern Temple at Wady Haifa, and two hieratic 
stelae from the village of M ut in the Dakhla oasis, which are of great- 
interest as referring to the artesian well.- of tin* oasis, the registers of 
water, and other matters connected with it- supply. 

Dr. Fortnum has deposited, together with scarabs and other Egyp- 
tian relies, a very tine blue-glazed libation vase, with inscriptions 
showing that it was to be used for libations of wine and milk by the 
Osiris priest of Ainen-Ra at Thebes. A series of scarabs and other 
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.-mall Egyptian relics was procured by the Keeper during a visit to 
Lower Eaypt. 

A very interesting addition to the Oriental collection ot’ the Museum 
lias been made in the inscribed weight front Samaria presented by 
Dr. T. Chaplin. Through Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s kindness, the Hittite 
collection received an important accession of seals and stone imple- 
ments procured by him at Ain Tab in Cilicia. 

The development of the part of our collection' devoted to primitive 
Greece and the Islands has made considerable progress in the course 
of the last year Mr. J. L. My res has presented to the Museum a col- 
lection of Cypriote antiquities, the result of his recent excavations, 
including terracotta figure.' from a votive deposit near Larnaea. and a 
series of early tomb-groups, some of them of special chronological 
value from the association of imported Mycenaean vases with indige- 
nous fabrics. Other Cypriote antiquities from Amathus have been 
given by the Trustees of the Jiritidi Museum. 

As the re'itlt of his exploration' in Crete, the Keeper has been able 
to add to the Museum a variety of objects which throw a new light on 
the early culture of the Aegean peoples. Among these are a selection 
of early seal-stones, together with casts of similar objects taken in 
Crete, inscribed vases and other relic', which evidence the existence 
in the inland of both a pietographic and a linear system of writing in 
pre- Phoenician times. ( >tlier' display decorative features derived from 
xn-dynasty motives, and carry back the connexion of the Aegean 
peoples with the Nile valley to the middle of the third millennium 
ii. c. This contact i~ further illustrated by a series of stone vessels of 
primitive forms from early Cretan graves. Other marble vessels of 
the same date from Naxos have been pre'ented hv Mr. .T. L. Myres. 

The Keeper lid' aKo been able to secure some interesting finds of 
bron/e figure' and weapons of Mvienaean date from votive deposits in 
Cretan eaves, together with vases and other objects of the same period. 
Amnim the votive figures may be mentioned the thud and finest 
example yet known of a bronze statuette of a Mycenaean warrior in 
a peaked helmet. The two others were found at Tiryns and Mvcenao 
respectively. From Mycenae it'elf the Mu'eiun has acquired a set of 
gold pendant' of characteristic forms. 

Among the classical antiquities obtained during the last year may 
he mentioned an archaic bronze figure ol Ilerakles in marriage cos- 
tume. from the site of ( iela in Sicily, an early terracotta relief of a 
Sphinx from near Kritsa in Crete, and a fourth-eenturv red-figured 
kratcr from ( apua. with a very beautiful desieii, perhaps representing 
the rape of Persephone. The Branteglien Cup. of Theban ware, no 
doubt from the temple of the Caheiri. has also been purchased for the 
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collection. It Wars comic representations of Odysseus and Circe, and 
of Boreas Blowing the hero over the sea in a boat consisting of two 
amphorae. Dr. Fortnuin has also deposited with the other objects of 
his collection two red-figured hydrias in most perfect condition, one 
rcprc-cntinu a lady with two handmaiden', the other Apollo holding 
hi> lyre between two female flute-players. 

From Athens were obtained a series of tine specimens of Dipvlon 
vases, and from Argos and Olympia bron/.e figure?, of the 'ante period, 
two representing horses, and the other a large beetle of remarkable 
type. Thc'f specimens of the geometrical period help to till what ha' 
hitherto been a serious lacuna in the Museum. 

Dr. Fortnum ha* supplemented his former munificence by the 
deposit on loan of almost the whole of the rest of his collection of 
Bronzes and Majolica, together with specimens of sculpture, glass, and 
other objects. The whole of this magnificent series is now arranged 
with the part of his collection already presented by him in tin 
Renaissance Room. 

Among the Bronzes are some of unique importance. Several of 
these works belong to tlie end uf the liiteenth or the early years of 
the sixteenth century, including >ueh masterpieces as the inkstand 
attributed to Riceio of Padua : another of Florentine work, in the form 
of a nude boy holding two cornucopias: and a Xorth-Italian figure of 
Hercules striking with his club. A landle-Uick of Xorth-Italian fabric 
(rtrea 147o j i- probably unequalled for the combined delicacy and 
boldnc'S of the reliefs with which it D adorned. An ink'tnnd in the 
form of a 'ea-monster is attributed to Cellini, and two pieces — a recum- 
bent Latona with her children, and a saltcellar 'Upported by a kneeling 
male figure — to Guglielmo della Porta, a pupil of Michel Angelo. 
A figure of Venus m by Giovanni da Bologna, and there is another 
alter Franc ia Among the reliefs is a Deposition, perhap'a study by 
Donatello hini'clf for the terracotta relief in the church of St. Antonio 
at Padua. There i' also a German inkstand of great importance- 
'igned lay Peter Yischer, of Xuremberg. 

Among the Majolica now depo'ited bv Dr. Fortnum are some bril- 
liant specimens of Italian hist red ware by Maestro Giorgio, and two 
early Guhbio dishes, richly lu-tred in ruby and gold, one representing 
a scene from one of Aesop’s Fables, after a woodcut of UsA. There 
are 'omc choice example' of Faeiua and (Aitlaggiolo plate' ■ riirn lot’ll) 
and specimens of Diruta, ( 'ast el Durante, IT-hino, and other fabrics . 
a Siculo-Moresque ewer, and a beautiful series of Pei'ian and Rhodian 
Damascus wares. The glass im hides a sixteciith-i entiiry enamelled 
jug. Venetian tazzas. and specimens of German. Flemi'h. and other 
work. Dr. Fortnum has also deposited two line reliefs by Andrea della 
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Robbia. One of these, representing the Last Sacrament of Santa Maria 
Egittiaca, is a contemporary replica of one of the panels of Andrea's 
large altarpieee in the cathedral of Arezzo : the other b a tabernacle 
with the Virgin and Child executed bv Andrea, in Luca's manner. 147<>. 
— Aai'h my, April 0. !id. 

S1LCHESTER.— EXCAVATIONS OF 1894.— Six and a halfacres of the 
site were thoroughly and carefully examined, and. though these exca- 
vations did not reveal any large buildina. they were of no small im- 
portance. as they disclosed for the first time something of the industries 
of a Romano-llritish town. Twenty-one small hearths or furnace', 
some circular and some oblong, were uncovered. With the exception 

of a medium-sized capital and base of a l) u ric column, and a large 

slab of Purbeck marble, no important architectural remains came to 
light. Of minor object' in metal, bone, glass, and iron, the usual 
variety has been found, as well as a few articles of more special 
moment. One of the special features of the year wa- the discovert' of 
a hoard of 2d() silver denarii of early date, ranging from Mark Antonv 
to Severus. It 'cents probable that thi' hoard was concealed during 
the struggle between Albums and Severus ( a. n. 1H4-H)7 i. which dosel v 
concerned Britain. — A(ho>.. May 4. 'Od. 

EXCAVATIONS OF 1895. — f>uring the excavations in IS! id (resinned 
tor the sixth year in succession), the area examined was about three 
acres and a half between the basilica and the west gate, and consisting 
of InsuLe xm and xiv. immediately to the south of the two Insula- 
excavated in IS! 14 The remits are fully equal, both in general and 
particular interest, to those of the previous five season' 

I here was a remarkable contrast between the two Insula- examined 
in l-s!»b. Insula xnr being destitute of almost any remains save a few 
ot the circular and oblong dyers' hearths similar to those discovered 
the previous year, whilst Insula xr\ was prai tically covered bv the 
foundations of two large and important houses. In both houses were 
a number of winter-rooms, warmed by hvpocaU'ts. The western- 
most ot these two houses was of the courtyard type, but it differed in 
a remarkable way from all Silehc'tcr houses yet uncovered in havin' 1 ' 
the fourth side (which is usually open] covered by a range of large- 
rooms with mo'aie-iloors. The northernmost room has in the centre 
a large panel of tine mosaic, about Id feet square, composed of five 
large circles within octagon', and filled with stars and geometrical 
figures, the whole being enclosed by a broad border of braid work and 
set in a ground ot red h^entr. The colors used are black, white, red. 
and yellow. About three-fourths ot this pavement is intact 

1 he next room has an almost perfect mosaic-pavement composed 
entirely of fine black and white fc.ssovc arranged in si squares nr panels 
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of geometrical design coupled l>y fret-work. It measures about 14 feet 
by 16 feet, and is set in a ground of coarse red tesserae. The next room 
has a fine mosaic-pavement of about the same size as that just 
described, composed of Hi octagonal panels of black, white, red, and 
yellow tesserae, but. unfortunately, almost the whole is destroyed. A 
passage paved with ordinary red tew me separates the three northern- 
most chambers from the other two. One of the-e has a plain red 
pavement only. The southernmost chamber retains a nearly perfect 
mosaic centre, about 14 feet square, formed of nine hexagonal panels 
with floral and other devices, all of good design and character. 
Remains of mosaic-flooring were found in other rooms, but the four 
in the eastern range were of large size and good workmanship. Three 
out of the four were in such excellent preservation that they have been 
taken up, and most cunningly and faithfully put together again and 
mounted. These large pavement-, in common with the rest of the 
rinds, will eventually be exhibited in the heading Museum. So fine a 
series of handsome mosaic-pavement- have never previously been 
secured from a single building. 

The easternmost house wa< also of the < ourtvard type, but of cur- 
iously irregular plan. It ha- a street frontage of more than 2UP feet, 
and extends backwards for over 150 feet. The mo-t noteworthy 
feature of this house was the occurrence of a small chapel, wherein was 
the base of a detached shrine for the household gods. Its principal 
chambers were on the west side, and had mosaic-pavements almost 
entirely destroyed. A vestibule in the north part of the house. 12 feet 
wide and 54 feet long, has nearly the whole of a very remarkable 
mosaic-pavement. It consists of groundwork of common rod and drab 
mosaic, arranged in long bands or panels, filled with squares or lozen- 
ges, and coupled by frets. In this are set. in somewhat capricious 
fashion, no fewer than rive, if not six. panel- of fine mosaic-work of 
excellent design. First, there are two small squares, each two feet 
across, placed side by side with an interval of a few inches. Then 
comes a large panel, six feet square, with a bust ('much injured i within 
a circular border, Beyond this is a long and narrow panel of inter- 
lacing work, and beyond this again the remains of a fine panel (or, 
perhaps, two placed end to end) over 20 ft. long, which has evidently 
been almost entirely destroyed within the last few years through the 
agency of a “ scarifier.'’ Very few instance- of so elaborate a combina- 
tion of coarse and fine mosaic patterns have come to light in Britain. 
The occurrence, therefore, of so curious and perfect an example at Sil- 
eh ester is noteworthy. At the west end of the vestibule is a small 
room, on a lower level, with a very perfect floor of drab mosaic with 
a central panel of fine work, but this is injured in the centre. One 
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pavement is of interest l>iv.xu~e of the pattern indicating the exact 
position of the table and mu'he~ in the trirlntinm. 

Xo architectural remain' were di'i-overed. -ave part of a 'in, ill well- 
designed Doric capital. 

Objects in bronze and iron and eon'iderublc portion' of ve"els of 
glass and of window-glass, as well a- several gl.i'S ln-ad'. were found. 
There was al'o one .specially noteworthv chi" ves'd lound in a rub- 
bish-pit of hoii'e Xo 1. whi‘ h i' the gem of the exhibition. Tt is a 
pillar-moulded bowl. 4 ! in in diameter and 21 in in depth, ot marMed 
ghi'S. of a rii h 'apphire-!>lue colour 'treakc 1 with white and vellow 
spot'. Sm ill fragments of such lowls have been found at >ilche'ter 
and ehewliere in Britain, but thi' is the only complete example in Eng- 
land. Thi' bowl was undoubtellv imported from Daly. Another 
remarkable object, which was also foun 1 in a rubbish-pit. is a block of 
wood, some 22 in. long, through which pa'' two large and perfect lead 
pipes. In front is the chase for another group of pipes which have 
been taken away. This arrangement represented, when complete, tile 
force-pump described by Yitruviti' as the m irhiiin C'ti^ihim. and is of 
peculiar intere-t as being the only example of Homan hydraulic 
machinery hitherto found in Britain. 

Ot the pottery may he mentioned ■ ] > a fine howl of unu'iial form, 
ornamented with a triple row of overlapping scales and covered with a 
greenish-yellow glaze, and i : 1 'everal of the ps,udo-Samian howl' hav- 
ing good figure design' in slight relief particularly one of a figure in a 
chariot drawn bv a centaur The < oins were cmnparativelv few in 
number, and of no 'pi vial intere-t : they extend trom Hadrian to 
Magnentius. 

Probably the most interesting thing in the collection in the eves of 
Eomano-Briti'h antiquaries is the plaster design of a painted dado 
trom chamber 22, house No. Rot Insula xi\'. Asullicient number of 
pieces ot wall-plaster were recovered to be ingeiiiouslv pieced together, 
so a' to display a bold and effective pattern. The pattern is formed 
by a series ot rings and hollow squares of a grey colour upon a dark 
claret-red background, linked together by ears of barley with inter- 
mediate centres of blue cornilowers. This is a proof that just as the 
decorative house-painters of Italy drew their ideas from the flora 
around them, such as the vine, myrtle, or acanthus, so too did the 
artists of our islands from the cornfields that doubtless then sur- 
rounded the Roman city of Silchester. 

The committee propose to continue the work this year in the adja- 
cent Insuhe. About half ot the area (100 acres; within the walls lias 
now been systematically excavated, with most important results, but 
there is still several more years’ work to be done before this great 
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example of a Romano-British city can he regarded as completely dis- 
closed. — .Uh< n.. May 2. '9G : London Turn-'. June. Mo. 

WATTON — EXCAVATIONS AT WATTON PRIORY. — In September. 
1895. was resumed the work begun in lS'.cj of exhuming the remains 
and the ground-plan of the lamest and wealthiest of the house- per- 
taining to the English order of Gilhertines. It is the only one that has 
been investigated. It will he remembered that the ground-plan of the 
conventual church, with many feet of walling in some places, was un- 
covered in 1894. The church was 298 ft. long bv 51 ft. wide, exi lusive 
of the irregularly-shaped tran-epts. It was found to he divided from 
end to end into two unequal parts by a partition-wall, arcaded above, 
to .separate the -exes. 

In 1895, the cloisters to the north of the church were proved to be 
about It If) ft. square. On the east side, nearly joining the north transept, 
is the large rectangular chapter-house The great dorter, about 110 ft. 
long, was over this range of buildings on the east -ide. and was sup- 
ported beyond the chapter-house by a vaulted undercroft, the bases 
of wlio-e central piers were found. Beyond the dorter, the ren -dorter, 
of rather small dimensions, wa- uncovered. On the north -ide of the 
cloister wa- also a vaulted building with two entrances, the frater or 
refectory being above it. In all probability the cloister adjoining the 
church pertained to the nuns, who were twice as numerous as the 
canons at Watton. The canons’ cloister and adjacent buildings have 
not yet been found. 

The south chapel of the chun h. entered through an archway from 
the nave, has been opened out. and most of the altar was found stand- 
ing save the top slab, wliiLt the altar-face was -till tiled with yellow 
and black pavers arranged diamond fashion. The portions of pottery 
turned up are of great variety and interest, numbering at least twenty- 
five distinct kinds. They extend from vessels of Xorman gla/e down 
to an apothecary’s pot of blue and white, lettered with the drug or 
spice it contained, of the first-half of the sixteenth century. — Allan.. 
Sept. 29, ’95. 


A. L. Fkotiunoham. Jr. 
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It 13 with £i fueling of sadness that I undertake this Report on 
the researches which I carried on in Crete during the years 1893 
and 1894 for the Archaeological Institute of America. The man 
who was their principal promoter, my esteemed friend Professor 
Augustus C. Merriam, has passed away without seeing the pub- 
lication of their results. I cannot forget the enthusiasm which 
he showed in the steps preparatory to the expedition, his ceaseless 
care and anxiety in following its progress in the midst of its 
greatest difficulties, the interest with which he examined the 
material, before it had been arranged, during the few weeks that 
elapsed between my return from the island to Greece and his own 
unexpected death. He gave a lecture on this subject in Janu- 
ary, 1895, before the American School at Athens, as an intro- 
duction to a series of lectures and studies on Cretan archaeology 
which he expected to give. It was his last lecture. To my 
revered colleague, who rests in the shadow of the Acropolis in 
violet-crowned Athens, I would like these pages to be a last salute, 
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and I dedicate them to his memory as a tribute of everlasting- 
friendship. 

It was in the autumn of 1802 that during a trip to America the 
project of an archaeological expedition to Crete was discussed by 
me in some conversations with Professor Merriam. The discover- 
ies that had taken place in the island during the years lssd and 
1887 had aroused considerable interest among scholars in the United 
States. Professor Merriam was one of the first to occupy himself 
with the Great Inscription of (lortyna: another friend and col- 
league, Professor Arthur L. Frothingham, .Tr.. immediately after 
a publication by myself and l>r. Orsi, had again taken up. with 
new points of view, the illustration of the bronzes of the Cave of 
Zens on Mt. Ida. It was then that the idea, suggested by Prof. 
Frothingham to the Council of the Institute, was first broached 
of it' taking part in the archaeological exploration of the island and 
continuing the successful researches begun there by the Italian 
government through the initiative of Professor Comparetti. I 
submitted a preliminary project to the Council, at its meeting in 
May. 1*0:1. after conferences in Pome with Prof. Frothingham. 
Put it was only at the close of the summer of 1800, at the time 
of my second trip to America, that the plan took a definite form. 
In September, Mr. Seth Low, President of the Institute, officially 
announced to me the favorable decision of the Institute, and on 
November 11th I disembarked at Candia ready to begin my work. 

The original plan, or rather a main part of it, was to conduct 
a campaign of explorations at Gortyua in the neighborhood of the 
in/ora and the Homan theatre, a site which the discoveries of the 
preceding years had designated as the repository of the ancient 
legal records of this important city. It was presupposed that 
the researches would last about six months. This project, how- 
ever, through unforeseen circumstances, was necessarily abandoned 
and was replaced by a plan of exploration on a larger scale, but 
less connected with excavation, which covered almost two- 
thirds of the area of the island, from the borderland of Uettimo 
as far as the extreme end of Sitia; and this exploration was con- 
tinued throughout an entire year, from November lltli, 1893. to 
November 2.’>th, 1894. 

Immediately on my arrival in Crete, I perceived that the con- 
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ditions of the inland were entirely different from those of the period 
when I had previously visited it, eight or nine years before. During 
my first exploration-. under the enlightened and humane adminis- 
tration of the late Photiades Pasha and also under that of his 
successors Anthopoulos Pasha and Sartinski Pa-ha, considerable 
favor was shown to scientific re-earch. A noble institution which 
represented the movement of the country toward intellectual and 
moral progress, the Syllogo- of Candia, was developed with fruit- 
ful energy under the tujit; of the authorities, and laid the basis of 
a museum which, from humble beginnings, ha- to-day attained the 
importance with which all are familiar. All archaeologists have 
been in the habit of addressing themselves to the Syllogos. which, 
thanks to the semi-official position to which it had attained, u-ed tc> 
be in a condition to offer them all the support necessary to assure 
the success of their scientific undertakings: serving as a con- 
necting link between them and the government, on one side. and. 
on the other, interposing it- good offices so as to facilitate negotia- 
tions with the owners of land which it was desirable to explore. 
But. during the last few years, the government of Constantinople 
lias laid a heavy hand on the island of Crete : the Turkish ele- 
ment has gained the upper hand and the barbarism so natural to it 
once more has -bowed itself in all its various form-. The Hellenic 
Syllogos. while ever maintaining its tradition of ho-pitality and 
sympathy toward foreign student-, and while continuing with 
even greater zeal to favor their purposes, ha- been deprived of the 
protection of the government and ha- been even openly opposed bv 
local Turki-h governors and by the authentic- of ( 'oii-tantinople. 
so that its action became almost entirely inoperative. 

Mahmud Pa-ha. then Governor General at Canea. was not will- 
ing to listen to proposals of excavation made by me or by anvone 
else. The proposal made by the Syllogo- in co-operation with me 
to carry on workaround the Great Inscription of Gortyna and to 
take measures for its preservation and for making a plaster cast 
of it aggravated the situation still further. A eonspiraev was 
formed at Constantinople to prevent anything of the sort, and 
the governor was empowered to give orders to this effect. To 
these people, to whom it had never occurred before to save this 
important monument from ruin, it seemed a sacrilege that the 
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initiative -should come from the Cretans themselves. In all this 
ugly muddle of intrigues, what wa- most painful for me to note 
was that among the originators of these obstructive acts were a 
few scholars who were not Turks and who would have done an 
act far more worthy of themselves and of science had they favored 
a different cause. 

Then commenced for me and for the plans of the Institute a 
time of tempest and persecution. I will spare the reader of this 
report the account of the stormy negotiations which I was obliged 
to carry on and of the strange events which accompanied and fol- 
lowed them, because these things have nothing to do with science 
and. furthermore, every one has learned well enough from late 
events the character of the Turkish administration and govern- 
ment in Crete. I should probably have had far less trouble in my 
work it the government of the I nited States had been willing 
to provide, as I had asked, for the establishment of a consular 
representative in Candia. This was not done, and the plans of the 
Institute suffered in consequence. 

In view ot these circumstances, I thought the best decision was 
to give up tor the moment any thought of excavations on a large 
scale, especially in a central point so contested and desirable as 
Gortyna. I therefore put off to a more propitious occasion any 
such projects and decided to go to a distance from the centre of 
intrigue and to begin at first a general survey and then a 
series ot tentative excavations and special investigations in the 
eastern half and in the centre of the island. I never had reason 
to repent ot this decision, because it resulted in numerous dis- 
coveries of various kinds — epigraphieal, archaeological and pre- 
historic — and especially did it lead in remote provinces to the 
discovery of arcliaie-JIellenic strata, which gave an important 
harvest of most original terracottas, and to the discovery of 
Mycenaean necropoleis which, until that time, were a great blank 
in Cretan archaeology and one of the first desiderata of our explo- 
ration. Even in this work the government did not cease to annoy 
me, and I do not remember in the long course of mv researches 
in Crete to have ever passed through a year so agitated and full 
of difficulties. I he result has been abundant, notwithstanding, 
and a considerable share of the success is due to the personal 
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support and constant co-operation of tlie president of the Syl logos, 
Dr. J. Hazzidaki. and to its secretary. Professor Stephanos Xan- 
thoiulidis, and other numerous and warm Cretan friends to whom, 
in thanks to their kindness, I wish to offer my heartfelt desire 
that a hotter day may dawn for their country. It was even pos- 
sible for me to carry out researches and excavations to a certain 
extent at Uortyna when, during the last months of my stay, 
the long delay and perhap- the heat of the August sun had 
somewhat calmed the zeal of those who had taken so much 
unkind interest in my mission. 1 was also able to carry out, in 
part, during the summer the project which had been planned in 
co-operation with the Syllogos of a series of excavations around 
the Croat Inscription and even to carry them forward another 
step, thanks to a semi-accord which was laboriously negotiated 
with the government itself. The Institute had arranged that I 
should have, as a companion in my work of exploration, Hr. 
John Alden, a graduate of Harvard. lie joined me at Candia, 
December 22d. 1893, and his arrival was the signal tor the begin- 
ning of the long excursions into the interior. 

The iirst of tlmse had for its aim the epigraphical exploration 
of the province of I’ediada, which I confided almost entirely to Mr. 
Alden, reserving for myself only the work of deciphering and copy- 
ing the long Latin inscription of Ilagliios Joannis Kamariotis and 
a few Crock texts. AVe established our headquarters at Kastelli, 
beginning with the exploration of Lyttos and its neighborhood. 
As I already had occasion to note a few years ago, at the time of 
my first researches, the destruction of the city by the Cnossians in 
22ft b. c. must have been radical and complete. It would he 
vain to seek above ground or slightly below the surface for any 
remains of structures which can certainly he referred. 1 do not 
say to the archaic period, hut even to good Hellenic or Hellenistic 
times. Even the gradual reconstruction of the city after the 
Cnossian war must have taken place in rather meagre and 
restricted form. All, or almost all, the remains which are seen 
scattered over its broad area belong to the lloman period during 
which Lyttos reached and even surpassed it- former extent : to this 
period belong also the great majority of its inscriptions and all, 
or almost all, those gathered by Mr. Alden and more recently by 
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me during the repeated excursions which I made to the site. As 
for the character of tlie-e inscription*, they are almost entirely 
sepulchral : and in fact the enormous preponderance of funerary 
material, above historical or political material, is a peculiarity of 
the epigraphy of this territory. The sepulchral inscriptions of 
the neighborhood of Lytto* now equal or 'iirpa~* in number 
those of all the other Cretan cities taken together. This does 
not seem to me to be a matter of chance. The special cult of the 
deceased is perhaps one of the virtues that survived in this city 
so much esteemed by the ancients for the wisdom of its laws and 


the virtue of it' inhabitants. In a short campaign of excavation 
undertaken later, during the summer, and guided by the casual 
discovery of two honorary imperial inscriptions. I succeeded in 
tincovering a series of inscribed honorary bums, on a site near 
the country church of Stavromeiio' where. I believe, were situ- 
ated the o i/i i i'll and the forum of the lloman city. It is with these 
texts that I will begin in the following pages my article oil the 
Inscriptions of Various Cretan Cities. 

The following excursion had for it* object a rccoruiiii.E"nce in the 
province of Munofatsi and through all upper Mes-ara. touch- 
ing also on a part of T’ediada and pa~'ing through TenieiiO' on 
the outward trip and through Malevisi on the return. In this 
journey we \isited and studied the little-known ruin* of the 
ancient cities situated near the modern villages and localities of 


Ini. Castelliana. Soudsouro, Ifhota*'i, Melidochori and I’rinias, 
ot which the first three maybe identified with sufficient certaintv 
with Inatos. l’riansos and its irrivaov, although the inscriptions 
which we found there throw im light on these question*. The 
otliei two silt*, where no inscriptions have been found, are 
regarded quite aihitrarily a* corresponding to Khvtion and Arca- 
dia; the ancient settlement near IVinifis had not previously hi on 
visited or. at least, noticed by anyone. It stood about half-wav 
between ( lortyna and (iios.ns, on an isolated rock. Hat at the sum- 


mit. which was called by the peasants Pathla. and it represents 
one Of the finest types of the acropolis of the Mycenaean period in 
( lvn '- Tn •‘'■mains arc scanty, but all belong to a wry primitive 
period with the exception of two tombs excavated in the rock oil 
the lull facing it. It is 011 this site that were found some of the 
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finest Mycenaean vases of tlie Syllogos of Candia, and during a ten- 
tative excavation which, after this first excursion, I carried on there 
during the summer, I was able to ascertain that the walls of pre- 
historic and of arehaic-llelleuic constructions were still to be 
recognized at a depth of about one metre below the. surface. 
Some fragments of archaic inscriptions, which Mr. Alden and 
I were able to examine and copy, bear a character similar to 
those of the Pythion of Gortyna and evidently belonged, as those 
did, to a public building the walls of which were covered with 
official inscriptions. One of their notable peculiarities is that 
their alphabet varies from the Gortynian group so as to be 
related to that of Oaxos and Eleutherna, that is to say, with the 
group which we may henceforth call that of Mt. Ida. Another 
fragment of smaller lettering has an importance guite exceptional 
as it contains the first mention of the magistracy of the ephoroi 
In a Cretan city. But, apart from this inscription, what was most 
notable among the things that we gathered, during these researches 
at Prinias and on the hill of Patela, was a < quantity of most 
remarkable fragments of archaic piihoi with decorations in relief, 
which, joined to the similar but less varied fragments found later 
by me at Haghios Ilias and at Praesos, form a group of more 
original character than any of the other Cretan terracottas which 
have been brought to light by the exploration of the Institute. 

After this excursion, Mr. Alden, who had come to Crete for 
the special purpose of assisting at the excavation of the nijora of 
Gortyna, finding that this part of the work had to be abandoned, 
left me and sailed on the full of March for Athens. I made, at 
that time, a last attempt at Canea to secure the permission to 
excavate at Gortyna and it seemed at the time that there was a 
glimmer of hope of success : but this also failed at the last moment 
and I left again on another excursion into the lower Messara, to 
the west of Gortyna, passing from there into the region of the 
Western slopes of Mt. Ida. 

The news had ju-t reached me of casual discoveries that had 
taken place near the village of Courtes, and what was my surprise 
when on arriving there I found that the peasants had opened up 
the necropolis of a Mycenaean city. 1 at once decided to make 
trial excavations and to uncover certain tombs which had not 
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been already destroyed by the peasants and of whieli traces could 
be seen in the upturned soil. But it was only some months later 
that I was enabled, during another trip, to carry out this plan. 
The material collected in this place and saved from the hands of 
the Turkish owners of the land was enormous. The greater part 
of the funeral deposits and the form and mode of the construction 
of the tombs did not, however, bear the characteristics of the 
earliest deposits of the Mycejiaean style. 

To a much earlier date belongs, on the other hand, the necro- 
polis of Erganos, which, guided by vague information. I succeeded 
in placing on the heights above the village of Kmbaros at the 
furthest eastern corner of the province of Pediada. The tombs 
which I there excavated and studied, in the course of one of the 
most interesting and fruitful among my summer excursions, were 
still intact. The sepulchral objects and the remains of the skele- 
tons were still in their original position as they had been buried 
about three thousand years ago, and I was able to draw both the 
tombs and their contents, gathering together afterwards the vases 
and the skulls of which a description will be given in a special 
article. 

The entire territory, which begins at the slopes below the sum- 
mit of the mountains of Lassithi, going westward, must have 
been thickly inhabited during the Mycenaean period. I found and 
excavated some isolated tombs of a new necropolis of this period 
on the slopes of the hill of llaghios Ilias almost opposite Kmbaros 
and the heights of Krganos. They had, however, been despoiled 
by peasants during the past years and contained nothing; hut 
the excellent preservation of one of them gave a model of a well- 
constructed tomb of the common people of this period. Tombs of 
rich families, constructed luxuriously with large tholni approached 
through a long i/rowos and belonging to the ava/crei. have not vet 
been discovered in Crete, although it may be supposed that the 
subterranean chambers where were found the urns of Anoja Mes- 
saritica and other localities, now preserved in the collection of the 
Syllogos, are in their form and dimensions somewhat similar to 
what we regard as the type of the great tombs of the Mycenaean 
age in continental Greece. It is true that the information which 
we possess on this point and the sketches made by myself a few 
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years ago, for example, of tlie tombs of Anoja and of Milatos, 
rest in part on brief descriptions by tlie peasantry of tlie place 
and only in part on the study of the monuments themselves, which 
had already been so transformed by the hand of man and by the 
changes brought about by the cultivation of the ground that they 
can only be regarded as extremely imperfect. On the other hand, 
the researches of the Archaeological Institute have now brought 
clearly to light the characteristics and peculiarities of the ordi- 
nary Cretan tomb of this period, its structure, its contents, and 
its funeral rites. 

I do not think it is necessary to describe here, in particular, 
the itinerary of all the numerous excursions which I carried on 
in all directions over the island, especially after the opening of tlie 
fine sea~on and the coming of the long and clear -Egvan days. 
I shall confine myself to giving a brief notice of the results of 
the more thorough research and excavations which will be the 
subject of the main articles in my report. 

After the necropoleis of Courtcs, of Erganos and of llaghios 
Ilias, that which tempted me the most was the exploration of 
Praesos. the city of the Eteo-Cretans at the eastern end of the 
island. Here 1 drew up. in the first place, the plan of the site; 
then I undertook two excavations ; one on the third acropolis, 
not far from the place where a few years ago was discovered the 
fragment of the Eteo-Cretan inscription published in the JIasto 
Italia no ; the other on a deposit of votive terracottas which 
probably mark the position or vicinity of a suburban tem- 
ple. In the first place, I was able to verify the existence of a 
small rectangular square partially cut out of the rock. At one of 
its ends, a little below the present surface of the ground, were 
the remains of a kind of altar or platform in the open air, where 
the primitive Praesians performed their sacrifices in the midst of 
natural surroundings of the severest and most primitive character, 
in the same way as the ancient priests of Olympia sacrificed on 
the top of Mt. (dromon, or as the Cretans of Mt. Ida on the large 
rock cut into the form of an altar in front of the entrance of the 
cave of Zeus. Around the platform, mingled with ashes and 
charcoal, were the remains of bones of animals left over from 
ancient sacrifices, and with them a quantity of fragments of votive 
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offerings belonging To archaic vases, to terracotta figurines — of 
a style similar to the Cypriote — to bronze objects, among which 
were some circular handles of tripods similar to those of the Cave 
on Mt. Ida. 

The second excavation brought to light a large and varied 
quantity of piim/iia or votive tablets and terracotta figurines dating 
from the archaic-Greek period to Macedonian times. Side by 
side with certain type? which appear to have their origin in Eteo- 
C’retan art. we find a very beautiful influx with the figure of a 
Greek warrior dragging behind him a woman evidently just made 
prisoner, many archaic heads of figurines of the Apollo type, 
innumerable figurines of nude women of the so-called Ana'itis 
type, and other subjects. 

After the surprising discoveries of Mr. Arthur -T. Evans in the 
field of pre-Phoenician writing, the desire to contribute new 
material to the study of this important question led me to give 
the most careful attention to the cut stones, seals and amulets 
which are often found in the possession of peasants, especially in 
the villages near Mycenaean settlements. I succeeded not only 
in getting together some new specimens to be added to Evans’ 
series, but aho in discovering a locality important for the 
production of the small steatite stones in Crete, and in estab- 
lishing the fact — until now unnoticed — of the continuity of one 
branch ot this industry down t<> the period of the archaic-Greek 
alphabet and even through the period of Hellenism down to the 
Byzantine epoch. This centre, carefully explored by me in the 
course of two trips, i? the hill of ITaghios Ilias in the midst of 
a rich Mycenaean territory. 

One of the original projects of the Institute, outside of the 
excavation in the m/o/v/ in Gortyna, was to excavate the Ascle- 
pieion of Lebena. This work, however, would have been an even 
more difficult undertaking than that at Gortyna and under the 
circumstances which had now to be faced, was therefore impos- 
sible ot accomplishment. But if seemed most essential to me to 
make at least a minute exploration of the site on which arose one 
of the most important and renowned among the Asclepicions of 
the (i reeks, and one ot the most frequented sanctuaries of Crete. 
I took a? my associate in this work my friend l)r. Antonio Tara- 
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melli, member of the Italian Archaeological School, who disem- 
barked during the summer at C'audia with the intention of carry- 
ing on a series of studies on the prehistoric antiquities of the 
island and especially on the fortifications and other Mycenaean 
remains of central Crete. We organized a regular campaign on 
the hill of Ledda, establishing our tent near the small country 
church of Haghios Joannis on the site which overlooked the ruins 
and the sea. After an accurate examination of all the remains of 
the ancient city still visible above ground, we drew up a plan 
which, although a summary one, may serve as a basis for others 
who may wish, under better circumstances, to attempt the exca- 
vation of this site. The result of our observations, however, was to 
make it certain that all, or nearly all. that is now visible belongs to 
the Roman period and that at this time most important innovations 
and restorations must have taken place which obliterated nearly 
all that had remained from ancient times in the temple and its 
surroundings. Our examination finished with a tentative exca- 
vation within the temple itself which led to the discovery of a 
base of an anathema dedicated to Asclepios by a certain Xenion, 
probably the same individual mentioned in the inscription of 
Lebena published by Spratt. 

Somewhat later, while I was engaged in other work, I charged 
I)r. Taramelli with some other pieces of research for me, and 
had him excavate the prehistoric grotto of Miamii. explore the 
grotto of Camares, uncover the remains of a mass of archaic 
pottery at Rhaestos and study the acropolis of Gortyna. lie will 
contribute to my report some papers in which he will give an 
account of the results secured in the course of this work. 

By the exploration of the acropolis of (lortyna, the first step 
has been made toward the study of the topography of this great 
Cretan centre which should be completed without fail by whoever 
■continues work on this site. It is sad to see how diligently the 
hand of man has been at work to destroy the imposing remains 
•of this city, which may he called the Rome of Crete. Any one 
who will glance at the bird's-eye panorama of this locality made 
by Tournefort in 1700 and will then gaze from the heights of the 
acropolis on what now remains of these ruins, cannot do less than 
ask himself if ten years hence, with the process of planting, of 
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cultivation, and the systematic gathering up of ancient material for 
new constructions, anything of the ancient city will still remain 
above ground. 

It was at the close of the summer that I was finally able to 
open ground for the first time on the site of this city. Some 
peasants, seeking for ancient stones for me in new constructions, 
had casually brought to light, a few months before, some inscrip- 
tions. Guided by this discovery and having made all necessary 
arrangements with the owners, I undertook two excavations, 
one of which led to the discovery of the remains of a large 
Bvzantine basilica whose walls still remained about six feet above 
the level of the ancient pavement and were built of stones belong- 
ing to more ancient buildings and in part covered with inscrip- 
tions. They formed a group of texts which begin in the archaic 
period and end in Homan times and which come, as can be easily 
imagined, from a temple all the walls of which were, like the 
Pythion, covered with laws and decrees. Among the material 
which came to light during the course of the excavation, was a 
treaty between Gortyna and the city of Tfhizene, which is the 
most ancient among all known treaties between Cretan cities: a 
fragment, also archaic, relating to mortgaging : a decree regulating 
the introduction and use of bronze coinage in Gortyna: a remark- 
able decree of the combined cities of Gortyna and Phaestos: and 
many inscriptions of the Macedonian and Roman periods consist- 
ing especially of decrees of proxeny. The other excavation gave 
less important results, but among the texts that were found was 
one relating to the treeing of slaves and a fragment of an archaic 
ritual on sacrifices. 

The inscriptions discovered in this excavation, and those which 
came to light, somewhat later, in the work carried on by the Syl- 
logos around the Great Inscription, constitute the principal group 
which I shall publish, and to it I shall devote a special article. 
The other inscriptions will be divided into two chapters, one 
of which will be the opening paper of the ('retail series in this 
JofRXAL. 

In the publication of the purely archaeological material, I shall 
he extremely brief, giving a report, as detailed as possible, of the 
discovery itself and an exact description of the monuments, but 
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leaving to others their illustration and discussion from the 
point of view of the history of art, in order not to invade a field 
which is somewhat beyond my province. When I am obliged to 
enter this field, I shall not do so without having first consulted 
two of my friends, the archaeologists Dr. Lueio Mariani and 
Dr. Luigi Saviguoni, who are both intimate with Crete and its 
antiquities. 

It was not only my excavations and researches which furnished 
me with archaeological material ; the Museum ot the Syllogos of 
Candia, which has been notably increased during the past few 
years, contains a quantity of objects, especially vases and sculp- 
tures which were worthy of illustration. Every day new material 
was brought into it under my very eyes. The time which I was 
obliged to pass on various occasions in the city, either on account 
of the negotiations during the first few months, or in the intervals 
between one excursion and the other, was spent, in great part, in 
making studies and photographs and in preparing the illustrations 
of the most notable unedited objects of this collection. Several pa- 
pers in this series are the result of such studies, and I believe they 
will be found to be not the least interesting. Dr. Mariani and 
another friend and colleague of mine. Dr. Paolo Orsi, have kindly 
accepted my proposition to illustrate for the Journal some of these 
monuments, and while the first named contributes some articles 
on the Roman sculptures of Gortyna, Dr. Orsi has contributed a 
note on the vases and fragments of Cnossos, Anopolis and Prinias, 
and will contribute, I hope, some other articles to a later number. 

I will add a few words in regard to the material and technical 
side of the Report. The inscriptions are in great part reproduced 
in facsimile, from photographs, which I took either directly from 
the inscriptions or from impressions prepared according to a 
special system with the assistance of Dr. Mariani and Dr. Savi- 
gnoni. The photographs of non-epigrapliieal monuments have 
been partly contributed by Mr. Alden, Mr. Taramelli and Mr. 
Cambanari of Candia, while the drawings, which serve to illus- 
trate the archaeological material discovered in the various excava- 
tions and researches, have been executed by the well-known artist 
M. Gillieron whom I was commissioned by the Institute to call to 
Crete for this special purpose. I wished to make the illus- 
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trative part of my report as abundant as possible, and must 
thank the Committee of the Institute and the Editor of the 
Joi'kxal for the liberality with which they have seconded my de- 
sire. I wish to express my especial sense of obligation to Profes- 
sors Arthur L. Frothingliam, -Jr.. Herbert "Weir Smyth and 
Allan Manpiand for the great care which they have taken in 
preparing and directing the editing of this work. 

My report, which will occupy part of several numbers of the 
JoniXAL, has been somewhat delayed. The reasons for this have 
been numerous, but one of these will be sufficient. Cretan 
exploration has immense attractions : the surprises, which its 
little explored soil gives to any one who seeks to open it up. are 
among the deepest satisfactions of one’s life as an archaeologist. 
But every medal has its reverse— and the reverse of these result' 
that stimulate the mind is the malarial fever that prostrates the 
body, from which the writer of these pages ha- suffered severelv 
during the two years since his return. 

FEDERICO HALBHEKR. 

Rome. I tali', 1806. 



CRETAN EXPEDITION. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM VARIOUS CRETAN CITIES. 


Lyttos. 


1. Rase of local limestone. 1.11 m. high. O.dl m. wide at the 
inscribed surface. 0.70 m. at tlie base. 0.7o m. at the upper mould- 
ing. On top are traces of the feet of the statue. Letters, with 
apices of forms capriciously varied, of an average height of 0.0:1 m. 


AY T oK PAT'O ? 1 KAI C AP iS E 
O YNG PgYa AGPNE E o YA 
T PAi Ai \tc C E i aC T GPr € P 


MAN I KaAAKr I<wA PXV? A : 

- TV - - 


Li ■ A- A 'Ov i :< i_j y 


TGoAHriVr^ v* 


/Eric 

’2,0 V Cl/^}s. i O 1 i~ t » :/-\l L'v 1 
TlATPinATPAC C AYTTlV't- 
f HuO AlCT^TH :.0 • KCY M ■= 

!n hckt \cth aiatt pvt .a c 
: c MG Y i T I A A AY AI CY IV 1 
L N G E 1 c Y 


AvTOKpaTopi K aitjapi He- 
ov Nepoda vim ( i ). "Sepova 
T paiavco(i) —efdacTToH i ). Ee/> 
fxai’iKMi i). AcucikoH i ), ap^iepel 
•> p.eyi'cTT(o( i ). o>] pci p%L /<>)<; i- 
^ovai'as to iP. inruTa) ( i ) to />. 
irarp'i ivaTpihos. Avttuov 
fj 7 ro'A(? tw( l ) t>R otKovpe- 
VT ;? KTICTTI] ( l ) Sia 7 TpcoTOKO- 
10 apov T(. KAneS/ov llot- 
vofoiov. 


The dedication is dated from the sixteenth trilnuncla potextiiif 
and. according to Cretan custom, from the epommous magistracy 
of the protocosmos T. KAadSm? Bou'o'/dios. 
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Trajan counted his tribiuiiciae potentates — beginning with his 
third — from December 10th to December 10th. 1 This custom 
was followed by succeeding emperors. In the Cretan calendar 
of the imperial period, which was in harmony with the system 
of Asia Minor, the civil year began at the autumnal equinox ; 
that is, in September or October. 2 Consequently, the year of 
office of a protocosmos must have included fractions of two 
consecutive tribiuiiciae potentates; namely, the months from Sep- 
tember to December 10th of one, and from December lbth to 
September of the following. It follows that the first three 
months of the Cretan year, beginning in *J8 A.n.. 3 corresponded 
to the last three months of the imperial trihunieia potestas, and 
the first nine months of the imperial trihunieia potestas corre- 
sponded to the last nine months of the Cretan dpy^eia. 

The inscription Xo. 2574 of the C.I.G-. and our No. 3 contain 
a dedication by the inhabitants of Lyttos to Trajan during his 
XVIlth tribuneship, while M. Ilop.7r;po9 KXeu/rez TSa? was proto- 
cosmos. This person is already mentioned as holding office during 
the XVItli tribuneship in N'o. 2573 of the C.I.Gr. Consequently 
our T. KAavSto? Bozz/o/Sio? was his immediate predecessor : and 
the present inscription may be assigned with precision to the 
first nine months of the XVI th trib. pot. of the emperor, that is, 
between Dec. 10, 111 a.d., and September, 112 a.d. 

Two inscriptions from Lyttos, long since known, are dated 
from the term of office of this same magistrate : one is in memory 
of Marciana, Trajan's sister (O.I.iJ. 2576), and the other in honor 
of Mattidia, daughter of Marciana (Spratt, II, PL I, Xo. 7). 
These inscriptions should be assigned to the year between Sep- 
tember, 111, and September. 112 A.n. The date of Marciana’s 
death is unknown. The use of her name with the epithet Diva, 
found for the first time in the inscription of Trajan's arch at 
Ancona, which dates from 115, led some to the conjecture that 
her death took place about 114. Put the inscription of Lvttos, 
O.I. (J. 2576, proves that Marciana was already dead (ded) before 
September, 112. 

1 Goyau, Chronologic de V Empire Domain, p. 175 ; Cagnat, Epijraphie latine, 
2ml ed.. pp. 157, 15S. 

2 Ideler, Handbnek dee hinthemntischen und technischen Chronologic., I. 425 426. 
Cf. also Bull. Carr. Hell. Ill, p. 504. 

3 Trajani Trib. Pot. III. 
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2. Base of local limestone, similar to the preceding. Height. 
1.11 m. : width in the middle. 0.475 m. Letters, with apices and 
of verv varied forms. 0.0:J.) m. high. 



tTYNAI RAAYTr ItitN * 

IHHoaie aiah- h<r < 




1 > Ft W 


1. < 


rKAAYAlCYEOlNc . 


r 

V: 


KIOY 


ILWreiVi/i' ^[/Sa- 
ar?;]'. A vroKparopos 
y^epovu T paiavov Kat- 
( rapos 5e/3a error, 

.3 VepfiarLKOV. A[a] klkov 

yVViXLKU. AvTTL(i)V 
l) 77 0/\tS 6ia 77/301- 
TOKO(Tp.OV [Tl.] 
KXucSlov Botvo- 

K ) /3lov. 


This inscription is in honor ot Plotina, and hears the same date 
as the preceding. Another dedication to the wife of Frajan is 
made hv the inhabitants of Lyttos during- the following year, 
under the protoeosmoship of M. Tloinri) to? K\ev/jev{8a? (C.I.Cr. 
'27>7 o') : a third, copied hv mvself in l^iS4 and published in the 
JJusro ItnUnno. V<»1. III. p. 003. \„. 75. dates from the second 
ma"istracv of the p/’ntocoxittns 1. llavius ( omastasd l"or the 
date of the latter, see our No. 4. 

3. Another base, similar to the preceding. Height. 1.25 m. : 
width. 0.4b m. Letters, with apiees. O.od-U. u:!5 m. high. 

This inscription is a duplicate of C'.J.Lt. 2. >74. as the two 
inscriptions published under the following number are also dupli- 
cates. It follows, from the reasons given for the date of No. 1. 
that the year of the pr»t»roxn>'j>s Nl. lIo/u7r»;(o<> KXev/jevtSa? should 
lie computed from September. 112. to September. ILL and that 
the present dedication should be referred to the latter part of 
his magistracy, that is. between Dec. 10th. 112, and September, 
113 A. I). 

1 A. Seinenoff, in liis Aini<[nihiti x Infix Pahlin Crrh tixiiim. continues mistak- 
enly to beliet e. like Uniter, lb.it Kuiudtrras. or Kw/Mcrras. is not a family name, but 
a name descriptive of a religious office. 
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S-AYT OK FAT 0?I K Alf 
•ft 9 E OY N n ? 0 YAYI Q 
'NErOYATFAlANQ-IE 
BAETQrEfWAhilKQ 
; AAKIKp AFXlEPElUErE 
; TO-AHMArXIKHIEZoY ■ 
■ZIAIToTZ :YIWQToS ■ 

;mTfr> .at:?iaoitqtk 
I'OIKOY. MEMHZ KTETli 
i AYTTI Q HHTfOAE AlATIPQj 

■ TOKOIHOTXCAfKOYnoMv'J 


AvroKparopL Katcra- 
pL 0coi Xepoua riu>U>. 
Nepal’*/. Tpatarcui l ) Ne- 
/i^crriLfn. TcppuvLKCil O. 
i> AukikgoUi. a p\t€pu ptyur- 
r<oU). Sppap^tKip i£ov- 

ITLUS TO l£. VTraTiOlL) to h. 

7 tut p i [tt] irpidos. rw U) rrys 
olKOVpL€Vr)S KT id Tip t ), 
in AvttiW t) ttuAi? oia 7rpa>- 
roKoapov MapKOu II op.- 
irntov KAerperiOa. 


TIHi OY KAE^ttiJ JA^; 


4« and A Two bases, similar to the preceding, a) 1 . 4)3 m. 
high: 0.47 m. wide. Letters, w it 1 1 apices. 0.04-0.04.") m. high : the 
O is sometimes smaller, b ) About as high as preceding, but exact 
measurement impossible, as the lower part is buried in the ground: 
width, 0.53 m. Letters as in a, but the O always smaller. 


(I 

AYTOKPATOPAKAI 
ZAPAGEOYNEPOYA 
YlONNEPOYANTTAlANoN 
IEBAITONTEFM ANIKoN 
AAK1 K-: MAPI; 1EPH MET! 
TETON AH M A PXIKHEEZoY 
IIAIT :Th YTT AToNToR 
TT ATE PAH ATP I AoZToN 
TH Z -■ I K 7 Y M E N H Z K T I Z 
T H N A Y T T I a N H IT o A 1 Z 
AlAlTPr.T :■ KcZM:YT 
4 >AAgY1:YK^MAZTAToB 
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b 

AYTcKPAToPAKAHAPA 
©E0YNEP0YAYI0NNEP0YAN 
TPAIANoNZEBAHToN eepma 
NIKoNAAKIKoNAPXIEPHME 
riHT oNAHM APXI KHIEloY 
ZIAXToTHYTTAToNToRTTA 
TEPAHATPIAoIToNTHIo! 
KoYMENHXKTIETHNAYT 
TI^NHTToAIZaIATT PqTo 
K oIMoY T $ AAoY I_oY 
KmMAITATcB 

AvTOKpdropa K at'aapa tfeov Nepova viov X T e- 
povav T paiavov 'AeSacrrov, Teppavucov , A aKUcov, 
ap^iepf) peyicTTOi'. &i]p.apxtic))$ it;ovaias to irj, 

VTTcnov to />', Trarepa Trarptdo ■?, tov rr)? oiKOvpe- 

VljS K7lOT\)V. A VTTIWV ij 7 70\lS 8lCl TTpCOTOKOdpOV 

T. dWaoihoe K cDpaara to (3. 

The XVIIIth trihnuiria potextii# of Trajan belongs to the year 
114 (Dee. 10, 113-Dec. 10. 114). These two inscriptions make 
it now possible to assign a date to the dedication to Plotina in 
Xo. 75 of the J luseo ItaUnno ( 111 . p. 008) and to that to Mat- 
tidia, daughter ot Marciana. under Xo. '2578 of the C.I.G.. 
both of which belong to the second eosmoship of T. Flavius 
C’oniastas. 

With the addition of these new dedications, the honorary impe- 
rial inscriptions of L\ ttos reach a number so large that, in the 
present condition of exeat minus at least, there is nothing com- 
parable to it in any other Cretan city. They till belong, however, 
to the brief period between Dnmitian and Lucius Vents, and the 
great majority refer to the family of Trajan or that of Hadrian. 
Phis would lead one to infer that Lyttos received especial favors 
from these two emperors. A review of this material, classified 
tinder the names to which the dedications refer, appears to me at 
present to be timely, especially as it will serve to reconstruct a 
slight fragment of the fasti of Lyttos during the first part of the 
second century A.i>, 
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The earliest of all is an extremely fragmentary titulus in honor 
of Ifomitia. wife of Domitian (Bull. Carr. HAL IX. p. -2-2) . Then 
come ten inscriptions in honor of Trajan . dated as follows : 


Trih.pot. IX, one (Bull. Carr. HAL IX. pp. 22-23). 

Ti’ib. pot. XI, two ( C.I.Cr. 2->i2 : Ball. ('nr. HAL XIII, p. (34). 

Trih. pot. XII, one ( Moitu menti 'hi Luma, II. p. li t? • ) . 

Trih.pot. XVI, two ( C.I.Cr. 2573 and our Xu. 1). 

Trib. pot. XVII. two (t'.I.Cr. 2574 and our No. 3). 

Trih.pot. XVIII. two (our Xus. 4« and L). 


Three inscriptions in honor of Plot hut. wife of Trajan ( C.I.Cr. 
2575 : Ma*eo Ital. Ill, p. <368, No, 75. and our Xo. 2 ). One in 
memory of Mareiana, sister of Trajan ( C. I. G-. 2576). Three in 
honor of Mattidia. daughter of Mareiana < C.I.Cr. 2577 ; 2578 : 
Spratt. PI. I. Xo. 7). 

Three in honor of Hadrian, dated as follows : 


Trih. pot. VI ( C. /. A. 257!) ). 

Trth. pot. \ III (Bull. Carr. HAL IX, p. 23). 

Trih. pot. IX (Spratt. PI. I. Xo. !<). 

One in honor of Paulina., sister of Hadrian (Museo Ital. Ill, 
p. 66'), Xo. 76 ). 

A fragment very badly injured and dubiously restored be- 
longing perhaps to Marcus Aurelius 1 (Masco Ital. III. p. 671, 
Xo. 7')). 

An inscription in honor of L. Aurelias Cents Caesar ( Spratt. 
PI. I. Xo. 5, and Bull. (Corn HAL IX. p. 24). 

Fragment of a dedication to the sister of an unnamed emperor 
( Bull . Carr. HAL XIII. pp. 64-65). 

Finally, two small fragments in which the name of the emperor 
is wanting ( Museo Ital. Ill, p. 671, Xo. so. and our Xo. 5)7 

Two small fragments, which have been used as building mate- 
rial. were published ill the Mtiseu Italiaim. III. pp. 66!>-670. Xos. 
78 and 77 (the latter also in Spratt. PI. I. Xo. ■)). In the lirst of 
these we read the Trth. pot. II of an emperor whose name is lost, 
while the second contains the titles of Hadrian. 

1 It is also possible that tin- iii-dipnoii should hi- rodened to Canicalla 
'* To the same elas, belongs also. j» ihap,. the 'lagtiicm I.u. So. 
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Tlie protocosmi or eponymous magistrates of Lyttos, of tlie time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, whose dates can he fixed by means of this 
group of inscriptions, are as follows : 


Under Trajan. 

Trih. pot. XI 
(Dec. 100-Dec. 107) 
Trih. pot. XI 
(Dee. 100-Dec. in;) 
Trih. pot. XII 
(Dec. 107-Dec. 108 ) 


A ov/aavo*; 'SlevdvSpov 1 
(Sept. lUO— Sept. 107) 

Bava£iftov\os Hatpaara to / 3 2 
(Sept. 107-Sept. 108) 


Trih. pot. XVI 
(Dec. 111-Dec. 112) 
Trih. put. XVI 1 
(Dec. 111-Dec. 112) | 
Trih. pot. X\ 1 1 j 
(Dec. 112-Dec. 110) J 
Trih. pot. XVIII 

(Dec. 110-Dec. 114) 

Under Ilnlrian. 

Trih. pot. VI 
(Dec. 121-Dec. 122) 


T. KXadSio? Bon'o/3io? 3 4 5 

(Sept. 111-Sept. 112) 

M. no / u7T?j(o>? K XevpeviSas * 

(Sept. 112-Sept. 110 I 

T. <t>Xuowo? Kcopdara^ to ft ° 

(Sept. 112-Sept 114 ur Sept. 114-Sept. 110) 


T. Kdpz'to? A (OTe\?;?° 

(Sept 121-Sept. 122 or Sept. 122-Sept 122) 


Trih. pot. VIII 
(Dec. 122-Dec. 124 

Trih. pot. IX 
(Dec. 124-Dec. 120 1 


E urovi Ko'tV-o? 7 

t Sept. 122-Sept 124 nr Sept 124-Sept. 125 1 

’ AiroWroi’iSi]^ K \ev/j.evi8ov'' 

\Sept. 124-Sept. 120 or Sept. 120-Sept 120) 


The following j>roto<'<wni. whose names oeeur in mutilated 
inscriptions of tlie same period, cannot he dated : 

Kti/owo? K.o)pdaTa ( C.I.G. A>X0'). 

A aadevrjs KcopdcrTa, on a stone now used as building material. 
Xoil/3/UOlV)? Bvijdl'TlOi. K pijTlKU. pp. .)!*-( 50. 


i Dull. Corr lb II. XIII. p. 04. 

•- C.I.i; 2072 . Moiiuui. ih i t.im'fi. It. p. 2SU. Dr. liicci, however, supplies the 
number of the magistracy with a T- which wouhl imert the dates of Aoeetaeos and 
Bava^iSov\os to 

3 Sec above. No. 1. *’ i’.lJi. -7>7U 

4 C.J.Lt. 27)73. -7)74. and above. No. 3 7 Hull, 11*11. IX. p. 23. 

5 See above, under No. 4 a and h. * Sprat t, PL I, No. 0. 
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T. <t>Aaovios ’ApuTToficov to [3 {Bull. Carr. IIcll. XIII, pp. 64—05). 
‘A]'ya0o[*:\»}? 'Ayado^rroho^ (inscription of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius or Caraealla (f), in Jluseo Itul. Ill, p. Oil. No. 70 ). 
T. d>A. ’A /cecrTipos A eovTLov (honorary inscription in t'.I.Gr. 2583). 

Between 138 A.D., the date of the adoption of Lucius Verus. 
and 161, the year of the death of Antoninus Pius, must he placed 
the eponymous magistracy of HavrauBplSa 1 ;, son of ITaaTarSpfSa?. 
whose name appears in the inscription in honor of [A.] Aurelius 
Verus Caesar , published by Spratt ( LI. I, No. 5) and by Haus- 
soullier {Bull. C'orr. Hell. IN, p. 24). 

5. In the churchyard of the church t£>v ‘Ayiav ' Avapyvpwv. at 
Xvdlia. I copied the following fragment, which belongs to an 
inscription of the same class as the preceding, but in which the 
names of both the emperor and the prvtoaisnios have been com- 
pletely lost. The marble, besides being broken along the edges, 
has its surface almost entirely worn away. Height of the frag- 
ment, 0.45 m. ; width. 0.32 m. ; thickness, 0.07 m. Letters, with 
apices, 0.035-0.04 m. high. 


[ hu( i) rijs] 

KTijcmjUl Av[rrt- 
>/ [Tr]o/\[ts 

S ] l[A T-plUTOKOU- 

/uov] KA 

. . . OVS - 


k c T I-I A Y 
Ay 

( fi v ^ ' 6 7 ^ )) 

Mo Y C 


6. Block of soft limestone, found in a garden near the village 
on the road leading from Castelli to llaghios Joannes. It must 
have come from the heights of Lyttos. and was probably used in 
Byzantine or more recent times in the construction of a tomb. 
The right side, from the second line down, is not inscribed, but 
the surface is so ruined that only a little remains legible in the 
inscribed portion. It is 0.56 m. wide, 0.60 m. high, and 0.105 m. 
thick. The letters arc elegant, with small apices, 0.01-0.013 m. 

high. 
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What little can be read is sufficient to show that the inscription 
contains a catalogue of proper names, each one followed by a 
number, usually IE = 15 or E = 5. I!ut it is impossible to decide 
on the nature of this catalogue: whether it registers the contribu- 
tions of citizens, the number of victories gained in athletic games, 
or some other such list. I Silt as some of the names, such as 
’Ez -atfipas, — t\r)vdi ?, etc., point to slaves, the hypothesis that we 
have here a list of victors in gladiatorial games seems the most 
plausible. 

7. Square block of limestone, broken in the upper part, built 
into the outer wall of the church of Haghios Georgios on the 
acropolis of byttos. It is O.tiO m. high, '*.48 m. -wide. 0.40 m. 
thick. The letters, of oblong shape, are 0.031—0.032 in. high. 
-V cross carted in relief, and some foliated ornament, on the 
under part of the stone, date from a later use during the Byzan- 
tine period. 


ONAIOTE A H 4>IAOT£l . 
MOCATOPANOMHCAtlA 
T H n A T P I A I 


71 


KA TYXIKOCTON 
I A 1 O NflATPQNA 


oAa- 

oi' AtoreA^ tAorci- 
/tok (iyop.ivofxij(Tavra 
rrarptSi 

•■> KA( audio?) Ti'^iko? tov 
tot or —drpiova. 


The wjoranomos , in whose lionor the inscription was erected, is 
piobahlv a niemhei oi the family of the jt/'ofucosiiios (T.J \s.ovpvios 
A iot€\yi$i mentioned in C. 1 . 2 d 70 . 

8 . Stele, slight 1\ broken at tin? right upper corner, near the 
mouth of tlie well of Constantines Stathakis at Xvdha. It is 
0.40 m. high, 0.58 m. wide, 0.10 m. thick. Letters, well cut with 
small apices, 0.03dm. high. Copied hv Mr. Alden. 
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AlTTt[oi 
M evavSpov 
Mercu'S/aov 
ve(Jjrepoy) ? 


The protocowios [Aojumaw A levdvSpov , who held office at 
Lyttos during t lie Xlth tribunieia jiutestios of Trajan (Bull. 
Corr. Hell. XIII, p. 64), was probably a descendant of this 
family. 

9 . Fragment, apparently of Ionic column, now badly shattered, 
over the door of the house of Georgios Tambakakis. at Xydha. 
Height, 0.40 m.: width. 0.41 in. Letters apieated, 0.025 m. high. 
Copied by Air. Aldeii. 

KONNHTOI Kdv^ros 

<f> A I s T I O N N A <i\U(7TloYm. 

We shall again find the name <Paian6pva^ in the Gortvnian 
inscription, Xo. 16. 



10 . Side of unused earia. in the house of Georgios Tambaka- 
kis, at Xydha. Fragment id' stele. Height. Odd in.: width, 
0.21 in. Letters apieated, 0.065 m. high. Copied by Air. Alden. 


v a r 

fra 

It i a 

\N T A 


11 . Fragment of marble stele with aet»ma ; in the house 
of the papas, at Xydha. Height, 0.35 m. ; width, 0.305 m. ; 
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thickness. 0.089 m. Letters, of Macedonian times, 0.03-0.035 m.; 
the o is smaller. 



12. Stele of local stone in the lepov of the church tuv 'Ayicov 
’ Avapyvpmv. at Xvdha. Height. 0.40 m. : width. 0.3 1 m. Letters. 
0.04 m.; indistinct in the first line. 


A I BCY 'i 'n ..2 
2 Q. T A A A 


At73vpr[o]s ? 
2ojrd8 a. 


13. Block of local stone framed by a cornice : in the field of . 
Michalis Kateris or Koundis. on the heights of Lyttos. Length. 
0.65 m.; height. 0.40 in.: thickness. 0.25 m. Letters, of thin 
lines, with small, linear apices, 0.045-0.048 m. high. Copied by 
Mr. Alden and myself. 

n i k n 

ANAPATOPA ’ AvBpayopa. 


14. I ,arge slab of local stone with raised border : in the 
field of Demetrius Lydakis, at Lyttos. Height. 1 m. ; width, 
0.88 in. ; thickness, 0.31 m. Letters, 0.06 in., finely cut and 
apicated. 


THV4> IAOS 
“THY |> I A %£ 

>. KaAAi Spo 

KAAAIAP OMOE 
TEY4> 1 A £2, 
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15 . Sepulchral slab of local stone forming the uyia TTpoOeui ? of 
the church of Hagliios Georgius o ’A yvapadudn;? near Castelli. 
Height, 0.5 1 m. ; width. 0.53 m. Letters, slightly apicated, 
0.035 m. high. L nder tlie last line is a crown ( are^>avo<;). 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 


EniKTHHIEAN 

APEATP.AMEH 

TTTnANAPIMNH 

MHEXAPIN 


YiTrLKT-rjCTlS A v- 
Opiu.ii) rtuu) dp-ip.- 
Trrcuit) dvdpi p.vij- 
p.7)s X°-P LV ‘ 


16 . Stone with raised borders, in the inner wall of the church- 
yard tow 'Ay i'cov 'Avapyvpm>. at Xydha. Height, about 0.00 in.: 
width, 0.05 in. Letters apicated. much worn : height, 0.04 m. 
Copied by Mr. Alden and myself. 


2a/3n'05 TauuM. 

ldlpTi] Tall t ) arSpt 

7 ? X“P H ’- 


“ Sabinus to the memory of Gains. lorte to the memory of her 
husband (Gains)." 

Sabinus was probably the father or the brother of Gaius. The 
name Tcopr?; occurs also in a Christian inscription of Syracuse 
published by Orsi (AM. ,J. Scari, 1895, p. 519. No. 2014. 

17 . Stele of soft stone, in a pile of stones recently brought 
down from Lyttos, in the field of Miclialis Kateris above the 
village of Xydha. Height, 0.X0 in.; width, 0.45 in.; thickness, 
0.15 in. Letters apicated; height. 0.03 m. Lender the inscrip- 
tion are a mirror and a calathos. Copied by Air. Alden and 
myself. 


EAB1NOITAIP 
IEPTHTPANAP 1 
MNHMHSXAPIN 
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ooz 


TTAPHIMAEA 
17 E I K A 1 E Y^P O 
EYNATOlI 
T E K O I E M N4 
M H I X A P 1 M 


TiapYJCTLtl ( SIC) ’EX- 

7T€L KUL E V(f)pO- 

crvva(i) rots 
TtKOLS (sic) p.vrp- 

5 /xt;? X^P LVm 



L. 4. Tocois is rather an error of tlie stone-cutter for re/raoi? 
than a vernacular form of dative plural for re/ceai. 


18. Stone fragment : in the house of Georgios Tambakakis, 
at Xydha. Height, 0.40 m.: width. 0.47 m. Letters apicated ; 
height, O.Oo m. Copied by Air. Alden. 


/AILTA 

Ataookah: 


The last sign seems a ligature of HE: ’AyaOofcXr)';. 


19. Fragment of stele of local stone : in the aXcovi of Manoli 
Apostolaki, at Xydha. Height. 0.50 m. ; width, 0.42 m. ; thick- 
ness, 0.15 m. Letters apicated : height, (1.05-0.055 in. 


P P- N 1 A 
I IA A 


Tltppwna 

Mac]/’/'", (or Ilpe^ifjLa). 


20. Stele of local stone recently brought down from Lyttos ; 
in the field of Michalis Kateris, at Xydha. Height, 0.00 m. ; 
width, 0.51 in.; thickness. 0.14 m. Letters apicated; 0.04 m. 
high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


E Y O A o E Y 
M O i a T cs A 
M E M TT T o An 
APIKAITATe 
K N A MNHMhE 
X A P I N 


Ero8o>( l ) Eu- 
vota rd>< l i d- 

{JLCpL7TT<0( L 1 a.V~ 
S/H KUL ra T€~ 

kv l p.vy)p,rjs 

P iv - 
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21. Large slab of local stone funning - the ayia rpciire^a of the 
church of I lag'll ios (xeorgios, at C'asielli. Height. 0.08 m. ; width, 
b.83 m.; thickness. 0.125 m. Letters: first inscription (11. 1—3). 
I*. 04 m., with small apices: second inscription (11. 4—5). 0.025— 
0.028 m., with larger apices. 

El PH N AKA! EYAT TE AO£ 

Kaaoti oythmhtpi MNH 
MHXXAPIN 

€Y^YXlArv\ AY KOOM1TOO 
AMAP!MWHMV!CXA?1 M 

\Llpi)va k<x\ EudyyeXo-; 

KdXOTTOV Tl]l L ) pi]Tpl pvt)- 

x li P lv - 

Eutfrvxia rXau/CMi'i rw( t) 
avhpl p.vt)pip x c 'P LV - 

I do not beliei e that the name in the second line is a patro- 
nymic genitive from a form KdAo7ros- : it certainly is the name ol* 
the deceased mother, and hence can be only a peculiar form of the 
dative of KaXoTtco (or Ka\[\]o7rd> ). with the localization of the 
genitive, 'l’his ending in ov in feminine nouns is met with in 
certain pet-name forms in modern (ireek. 

22. ( lppus of local stone in the Held of (leorgios Apostolakis, 
at L\ttos. Height. 0. so m.; width. 0.40 m. : thickness. 0.32- > m. 
Letters, 0.03-0.035 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden and myself. 

XAPIC0N 1Z0K1 
M OCOAA£A<t-o C 

pOY 4 >OCPOY <i>OY 
TCOTTAT P i AA bHAH C 
>CAP1N 

It is not clear whether we should recognize here two distinct 
inscriptions in memory of two deceased persons. Charion and 
Uufus, or a single inscription. In the latter case. Unfits, son 


\api(o • l Zourt- 

fXO'i O 

1*0? (£> 0 <J Voucfaov 

Ti»( i ) Trarpi 

X l W lv - 
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of Rufus, should be regarded a> adopted by Cliarion, brother of 
Zosimus. 


23. Stele of gray stone with uetunut decorated in the centre 
with a small raised disk: at llaghios Joannis eli ra K apdpia. 
near Castelli : walled into facade to right of door at ground 
level. Surface entirely worn away: inscription legible, with great 
difficulty, in first four lines, otherwise entirely destroyed. The 
height cannot be ascertained, because the bottom is buried under- 
ground : width, 0.59 m. Letters, slightly apicated. 0.05-0. 035 in. 
high. 

6 ATTIC A£l r 1 A Q , r 

XjA 7T£S -Aetl t IiAouU) 

T CO TTATP I K A I C CO *ur P i *[«]; 5<i- 

TCIPATHAA6A reipu rl}( i ) uSeA- 

<t> H K A;/|-l^ d.s -gd- 4>rjh) 

' 

i\i : ih'-,-’ hiy-h hi'.-;/- < 

44ie name OeinXo? occurs in another Cretan inscription, copied 
by Dr. Mariani. at Lato. See .1 loituutentt ilei Ltiicrt. \ 1. p. 129. 

24. Small stele with uEhnnu. in the wall of the gateway to the 
church to3v 'A 71 W 'Avapyvpwv at X\dlht. It is 0.45 m. high. 
0.3S 111 . wide. Letters apicated, 0. 02-0.025 111 . high. Copied by 
Mr. Alden. 

AIOM YCIAG1 , - 

Ann ctriji hi- 

P H M A 1 CO T W fJWa ; wU) tCjU) 

n A T P I M N H TTuTfJi flVlj- 

M H C X A P 1 M ao/s x“P u '- 

25. ( ippus of local stone in the field of (ieorgios Koiindakis. 
near I lagliios -loanius ek tci K apclpia. It is 0.K7 in. high. 0.45- 
0.51 m. wide. 0.37 111 . thick. Letters with small apices. 0.02S- 
0.03 111 . high. Copied by Mr. Alddh. 

cojthpiceiciaAi 

_ , , , , , Su)Tj}/Jis EimaSi 

THIAIATTNAIKI - 

T//I l ) 1 O' ail) yri'aiK/. 

CWTHPICTPT (j)E Tiiv<j} ._ 

P A ijy^H AT PI pixii) [— ] 1}i t > [fjv^yarpl 

M N H (yj§/^X A P J N wfai * J m 
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The first A of the fourth line has a straight cross-bar. 

1a>T?ipi$ is a secondary formation, a diminutive of affection, of 
~<a r?;pto?, like TfyacrK for Tu^dcrio? in another Lyttian inscription 
(Jin geo It ul. Ill, Iserizioni Cretesi, No. ST'*), etc. 


26. Fragment of stone embedded in a wall on the roof of the 
house of Manolis Myrodurakis. at Xydlia. It is 0.25 m. high, 
0.45 m. wide, 0.21 m. thick. Letters apicated. 0.03 m. high. 
Copied by Mr. Alden and myself. 


i KNoin 

T 1 N 

|00 T H P I A A 


. . . roi? rJeKLOL? 

W’/s X'V] 11 '- 

. . . . ^^OJTYjpiS a 
. . . . /x]vyfXTji 


27. Fragment of common stone on 
of Constant inns Calondakis. at Xydlia. 
wide. Letters apicated. 0.03 m. high, 
mvself. ^ 

Vr p a jl i a c q 

b M E N o T CO . 

/COM N H 


the steps of the icarfxfieveiov 
It is 0.19 m. high, 0.32 m. 
(,’opied by Mr. Alden and 

E’']r-pn^(u 5o>- 
£]op«ruiU I t£(i) 

[x“P“'0 


28. Stele embedded in a wall, in house of Constantinos Haggi- 
Kandarakis. at Xydh.i. It is 0.59 m. high. 0.31 m. wide. Let 
ters. 0.035 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


r A 1 O C Z H 


NONLKAI 

Taio? T £n')- 


VO)Vi Kill 

B A X X € 1 

Ha 

TO! C T€ 

TOLS T£~ 

OlCMNHs 

kvois 

or 


M H C X A 

ptv. 


P 1 N 

L. 5. Ba^yei. or perhaps Ba(/c)yei. Cf. B uk^vXiSov. htgrr. Sir. 
,-t Itul. 1144. 

29. Rudely finished column of local stone, near the chapel 
of the Haghia Triada, on tile slopes under Lyttos. Length. 
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1.45 m. : diameter. 0.32-0.37. Letter* rudely cut. about in the 
middle of the stone, much worn, apicated. 0.055 m. high. Copied 
by Mr. Alden. 


O Y 11 
£ P K O C 
KATE l 
T CO M 


AoiV- 

epKOi 

Kurt- 


30. Triangular fragment of marble slab, forming part of 
window-sill in the house of N’ieolaos Papadakis. at Castelli. It 
is 0.37 m. wide. 0.31 m. high. Letters apicated. 0.02 m. high. 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 


yti AQNKAITTOAAAKA^ 

‘ eYTYXHCeN© AA 
mONeXUHACCAKH^ 

UC8 edTAFT £ G| 

T 0#5A 

Q. 

7ro\\]a lBa>p teal i roWa .... 

. . surveys (or evOciBe 

770 J VOV{ ' ) e%c ov 


1 he fragmentary condition of this epitaph, and the uncertainty 
of the reading in certain portions, make any attempt at supple- 
menting it futile. 

31. Small marble stele abo\e the door in the house of Dimitries 
Kornalakis, at Xydlm. It is 0.30 m. high. 0.27 in. wide. Letters 
0.01-0. 015 m. high. Copied in Mr. Alden. 

6 N 9 AAeMOlPOAOH 
k. A t e k A cMc e m e kk o n 
y. >?<•,/> V />. '■V'-y,) 

■H P o o'T O M A n A 

men AioyeANeei n 
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It is a fragment of a sepulchral epigram : 

’Ez^aSe jjLolp ’ o\ot) Kare'/cXeicrev ip.ov [ TrapaKoiTTjv ? 

The pentameter is half lost, and what remains of it is not very 
clear. 

32. Sepulchral stele in the church of Haghios Antonios, at 
Castelli. It is 0.43 in. high, 0.42 m. wide, and 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters, apicated. 0.04 m. high. Copy by Joannis Zographaki ; 
communicated to me by Dr. Hazzidaki. 

Y 

M O C A £3 ^ E A I O Miami 
NlToY^MNEAC vi raj(t) f, iye(i)as 

X A P I N p lv ■ 


The Y above the first line in the facsimile is a correction of 
the ancient stone-cutter. 

L. 2. vu>, for viw, occurs also in other inscriptions of this period. 


33. Slab of common stone in the house of (teorgios Malejanna- 
kis. at Castelli. It is 0.47 m. high, 0.3s m. wide, and 0.17 m. 
thick. Letters apicated. Copy communicated by Professor 
Xanthoudidis. 


kpamaic 

ATA0OKAEA 
MNHMHC 
V A P I N 


K pu/i(a)W(?) 
’Aya^o«Xea(i) 

HVTjlXIJS 

\ipiv. 


The name Kpap.(a)k appears to me very strange and doubtful ; 
perhaps it should be corrected to read Kpa(m)z?. 
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The following inscriptions come from the neighborhood of 
Castelli of Pediada. within the ancient territory of Lyttos. 

34 . Broken stele of local stone, in the house of Tae\e7r^ 
XanovfrSdKt,';. It is 0.50 m. high. 0.43 m. i'ide. Letters, in- 
distinct, apicated, 0.02 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 

neikanwp 
K A I c Y M 0 E 
^WNCWTHP 

arwAApy 

(DWMNHMHE 

X r A-' P I In 

'-o'i 

L. 3, 4. Perhaps we should read S<sm;p[i ]<u(t ). but -d m?po? 
also occurs. 

35 *. i Stele in the outer wall of the church tov EAr/yeM ergot) . It 
is 0.57 m. high. 0.45 in. wide. Letters, apieated. O.Oo.t in. high. 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 

1 

i 

! E r<£puT77? 

t ) 

tw{l ) via) ( t ) 

\ 6 .fJLV. 



EY<DPATHE| 
E Y <D P A T H 

T o Y I o 

M N H M H X 
XAPIN 

] y 

1 


XetKaroop 
KOLL 'SvjKjlt- 

Swn/p- 

to(t) tuj { i ) u8[eA- 

<j) O )(0 fXVlJfXT)^ 

xW^ 


This inscription was imperfectly published by XoupgoiiA^ Bu- 
t^avTLOs, in K pyrucd, p. I>5. 

Of the three signs cut under the inscription. that on the lett 
appears to be a purse ; the others eannot be determined. 

1 By the a-teiisk I indicate tin- few ms-i iptiun-; ulueii lane hern alnuUv edited, 
but which I here publish m a revised and c.irn eted furm I f X,„ 41 , . 11 . etc 
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36. Stone used as ay la nrp69ecn^ in the church of Hagliios 
Theodoros. in tlie village of Xipidito. It is 0.48 m. long, 0.84 m. 
wide. Letters, apicaied. rudely cut, 0.025—0.03 m. high. In the 
lower part of the stone, four figures are cut ; namely, a mirror, 
a eomh. a fan, and a basket or ealatlios. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


MBA N OzNEl 
K H T H I A I A T 
YNA1KIMN 
HMHSXAPI 



A [fiavos Kei- 

KYj(L) rr/(i) thta ( t) y- 

VVlllKl flV- 

VMS x“Pdr). 


The sii/ma is, in both places, reversed, as in the inscription of 
Canea published by Dr. Mariani in the Jlumunenti dei Linceu VI. 
pp. 205. 206. 

Idle v of ^dpiv is omitted on the stone. 


37. Cippus of roughly hewn, common stone, mutilated above, 
in the field of Hussein Ivaradaidakis, in the locality called A pao?, 
near the village of Hmburos. It is 0.90 m. high, 0.28 m. wide, 
and 0.24 m. thick. Letters 0.04-0. 055 m. high. 

"Op] oi 

SrjfJLO- 
(TLtJiV. 


Doubtless a terminal stone marking the boundaries of public 
lands. 

The word % a>plu>v . or something similar, should be understood. 

38. Slab of local stone in the ruins of the country church of 
Hagliios Georgios, about a mile to the SAY. of the village of 
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Emliaros. It is 0.71 m. high. 0.5i m. wide, and 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters 0.02-0.08 m. high. Under tlie inscriptions are rudely 
incised : a reaping-lnmk. a pickaxe, an indistinguishable object 
(perhaps a calathos), and four animals, apparently a dog. a she- 
goat, and two oxen. 

£ P CO C 

AAIC KAIAAMA 

AAMATPi T P £ I A T CO 1 

OTCOANA Pj§k A 1 CO V CO 

MtHMHC ACKATT1C0 

X A P I N N1M1HMHC 

X A P 1 N 

Kill Au/xa- 
rpcta Tcu(t) t- 
6lu)(l) v£j(i) 

AfTKA.(a) TTiO)- 
n fxvy)fJir}<; 

X aptr. 

First inscription : The I at the end of 1. 3 is not clearly visible : 
it was, perhaps, in ligature with the P. 

Second inscription : The omission of the A in ACKATTIUJ of 1. 5 
is due to an error of the stone-cutter. 

The symbols cut in the lower part of the slab show that the 
deceased here named belonged to a family of peasants. 

39. Small fragment of a sepulchral stone, near the mill called 
"tov KooSovnarov," near the village of Lmbaros. It is 0.25 m. 
high, 0.50 m. wide. 



Auk 

SojXUTfJO 

u>(i) tui(i) arSp[t 

tx.vrnx V s 

\dpiv. 
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40. Slab of local stone in the church of the vilhure of Xeniako. 


near Embaros. It is 0.44 m. hig] 
0.03 m. high. 

npAAAAAc 
AioKAe i A th 
TAYKYT A T H 
KAl AMenTU 
MNHMHCKAi 
€ N O I A C 
X A P I N 

The text is very incorrect. 


i, 0.34 m. wide. Letters, 0.02- 

n(ap)SaA.as 
AiokA.ciu(i), TTj ( t) 
yXvKVTarr] (i) 

Kai a.fH.t(li)irTto(l), 

5 Kai 

c(v)votas 
X dpiv. 


L. 1 

TTPA . . 

. . for 

TTAP . 

L. 4 

6TTT . . 

. . for 

GMTTT 

L. 0 

6 N . . 

f( >r 

GYN 


The name IIa/)Sa'Xa? occurs also in the inscription of Lyttos, 
3Iuseo Ital. Ill, p. 674. No. 90*. and Bull. Corr. Kell. XIII, p. 67. 
Compare the feminine form Ila'pSaXt? in the same inscription and, 
later ill this article, No. 72, 1. 2 (Sybrita). 


41*. Istele in the wall of the church of the Panaghia, in the 
village of Smari (North-Pediada). It is 0.60 m. high. 0.47 m. 
wide. Letters, apicated. 0.035 in. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 

The inscription has already been copied and published by Spratt 
(PI. I, No. 2), but less correctly in the third line. 


KEPACONKAIEIPH 
NAAE A0HMEPI 
AITHIAIASYE A 
TPIMNHMHCXA 
P I N 



Kc'pSoJV Kat E Iprj- 
va Aya6i]{JL£pl- 
Sl Trj(i) idta(i) Ovya- 
rpl jxvrjp.r]^ \a- 

pLV . 


In the lower part of the stone three figures, — a comb, a mirror, 
and a ealathos. 
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CHEUSOXESOS. 

42. Slab of light stone in the yard of Georgios Thobartatis. 
at Chersonesos. It is'0.07 m. high, 0.85 in. wide. Letters api- 
cated. Copied by Mr. Alden. 

TT A OYT A /P. X A ! I koi-Tapxn 

E fi E A M E N P. Swufieriu) 

ANAPIAHEKAH “ vSpl * v * K ^ Xr >- 

~ V- TOS. 

TOE 

The Y in the first line is smaller than the other letters, having 
been inserted by the stonecutter in order to correct an omission. 

The two letters AP are also a correction fiom PA. Ihe name 
was originally written TTAOTPAXA. 


43. I have received from my friend, Air. Arthur J. Evans, 
director of the Ashmoleun Museum at Oxford, the following copy 
of a fragment of inscription which 1 am glad to add to my own. 
all the more that it is the only noil-sepulchral inscription that has 

hitherto come to light among 
the ruins of this city. 

It is on common limestone, 
and the entire right part is 
wanting. The letters appear 
to lie of the close of the Hel- 
lenistic or the beginning of 
the Roman period. 

I shall not attempt to sup- 
plement the few remnants of 
the first two lines. The four 
following lines give the name 
of a college of eomnoi. E koh/mov Be . . ., etc.: hut even of these 
names a part only, with their patronymics, is preserved. 1 cannot 
even decide whether the hist line should he completed with the 
name of another e#<« mox. or whether we should recognize here a 
case of the name of the god Asclepios. ’AcwAnJVitoi ']. 

The text has the appearance of an ollieial inscription relating 
to the dedication of a monument, or some other public or sacred 
edifice, similar to the alieady tpiite numerous examples from Lato, 
Hierapytna, etc. 


KAO 
POTONIAMHt 
EKOIMION AE2Y! 
TGEZAKEZTI AAOI 
T1MOOEUAAEZA21 
OIKONOMOAA1 OZI 
AZKAA 
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At a time tliat cannot be yet exactly determined, Chersonesos 
was incorporated in the commune of Lyttos. and had no impor- 
tance except as a port of this city. The cosrnoi here named may 
therefore be also the cosnioi of Lyttos. 1 * 


44. Tin then stele, on a rocky heath between Calocliorio and 
Chersonesos. It is 0.55 m. high, 0.45 m. wide. Letters, api- 
cated. 0.03 m. high. Copied by Air. Alden. Revised bj- 
Ur. Taramelli. 


I A Z H M Oy C ’Iti^/xos 

6 Y N O Y /' Eu'ov 

TUT 6 K N M t«kvo)(i) 

MNHMHCXAPIN p lv ■ 


45. Fragment of limestone in the house of Manoli Kakontaki, 
in the village of .Mot-lib. It is 0.30 m. high. 0.55 m. long, and 
0.10 m. thick. Letters apieated. Copied by Professor Xanthou- 
didis. 

I'd A K I K . ITAKTIC) 

KOYMGNHC 


The inscription is in honor of Trajan. It would appear, from 
the last two lines, that only a little is wanting on the right, as 
only seven letters need be added. It seems to me strange, 
however, that an inscription which already contains the epithet 
Jjdcirnx. taken by Trajan in 1<>2, should omit that of Germanieus 
(for which there would he no room!, which was taken by the 
ihnperor as early as 07 A.t>. It seems, therefore, as if the 
inscription should be completed also on the left, and should 
read about a-> billows: 

[Ac TOKpuropi VLaiaapi WeoO Ncpoiia] 
vlo>(i) Xepoc.i(i)] T paiavo>(i) ^.ej3a [crT<w(i ), IAp- 
puiviKtd. 1). A]a/n/c [cTi] ( 1 ) tco( 1 ) /ctio-[ti;( T) ti}? ol- 
Kovpein 

1 See J hiiStio Jtiil. 1X1, passim j Monina. d> i LiuCti, VI, p. 277— TS (^Iuriani), etc. 
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This is another to be added to the many tit all furnished by 
the state of Lyttos in honor of Trajan. 


46. Stele of dark IBeal stone, in the field of Nieolaos Tzanga- 

o 

rakis, at Mocho. It is 0.66 m. high, 0.45 in. wide, and 0.30 in. 
thick. 


XAPHATIqN 
MAPKIAN<?t)Tc3 
YIetMNHHHn 
X A PIN 


XapyuartW 
Mapiaavwfi) ra>(t) 
v£a>(y) fivrjfirjs 
Xapu. 


Ixx (Ixatos [?] Arcadia [?]). 

The ruins that exist near the present village of Ini (South 
Pediada), and between this village and the heights of Kassani, 
have not yet been even identified. Xo texts had been found 
here before the discovery of the small inscriptions which I pub- 
lish below, and these do not, unfortunately, give any clue to 
the discovery of the ancient name. Spratt was led. bv the 
similarity of the modern name Ini to that of the ancient city 
of Inatos oi Einatos, to place this ancient city here ; whereas 
Bursian, following Ptolemy, placed it, with greater probabilitv. 
on the sea-coast at Tsoutlsouro. On the other hand, Svoronos. 
after having for a while admitted, with Spratt, that Arcadia 
was near Alelidochori in the province of Monofatzi. has recently, 
in a review of Dr. Mariani's Antichita Crete si published in the 
’ A<ttv of Athens, June 23, 1896, put forward the hvpothesis 
that the ruins at Ini are the remains of the city of Arcadia, 
set down on the Tabula Peutingeriana as about half-way between 
Lyttos and Biannos. I shall probably have occasion to express, 
in another article, my doubts regarding this identification, and 
to suggest as the site of Arcadia — or. as it should read more 
exactly, of Arcades — one that corresponds far better to the 
importance which this city is known to have had in ancient 
times. The site to which I refer is precisely on the line of 
the most direct road between Lyttos and Biannos, not taking ' 
the bend required to pass through Ini. 

I am therefore of the opinion that, under present conditions, 
the inscriptions found at Ini must remain unclassified. 
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47. Sepulchral stele of common stone in the wall of the house 
of Georgios Baritakis, at Ini. Ir is 0.45 m. high, 0.30 m. wide. 
Letters, of late Hellenistic or early Roman times, with small 
apices, 0.03-0.04 m. high. The O and 12’ are smaller. 

P T A I O 2- ’Epraios 
£ P T A I .a ' E ^ at “- 

This proper name recalls the ’Epraloi mentioned in an inter- 
esting metrical inscription of Cnossos, first published by Pro- 
fessor Perdikaris. of Candia. in the 'Eari'a of Athens ( 1888, 
No. 591). and afterward by M. Doublet in the Bull. Corr. 
Hell. XIII. pp. 59-60. It is the sepulchral inscription of a 
certain Tlirasvmaehos, son of Leontios. doubtless of Cnossos, 
who had distinguished himself in a warlike encounter on 
Hit. Elaios or Edaios : 

’Eprai'cop ore fiovvos err’ ?; [re] /xo'erro? ’E Xai'ov 
ouXa/iov imrei'cis p/j^ao $01X6711805, etc. (vs. 5—6). 

The reading ’EAafou of verse 5. and the fact that a mountain 
of this name (’'EAcuo? rpi^yA) is mentioned in a fragment of 
Rhianus Cretensis. quoted by Pausanias (IV. 1. 6). as being in 
IMessenia, has led M. Doublet to think that the locality men- 
tioned in the epitaph of Tlirasvmaehos should preferably be 
sought outside of Crete, in Messenia. Svoronos, in his review, 
just cited, of Dr. Mariani’s Antiuhita Crete»i. ventures to make 
the statement that Evtaiu was a locality in Messenia and was 
called ’EAaws Tp?;ye?, and quotes, in support, this passage of 
Pausanias, where, as a matter of fact. Ertaia is not even men- 
tioned. Now, in place of ’EXaioo. it wotdd seem as if we 
should, or at least could, read in the Cnossos inscription 
’ESalov. a word which, if referred to the epithet ’ESd?. by which 
the god Hermes, according t< > the Etyrnolopieuut Jho/ninn. was 
called in Crete, would be explained as “mountain of Hermes. 
But. independently of the reading ’EtWou or ’BA a (be. it always 
seemed more reasonable to me to consider that the place and 
the name mentioned in the Cimssian inscription referred to 
Crete. 

The fact that we now find ”E pra .105 (or ’Eprnto?) used as a proper 
name of a person in Crete makes my hypothesis seem to me more 
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probable. 1 It is more difficult to say who these ’Epraiot were. 
Were they the inhabitants of a city as yet unknown, or of some 
little place or village named ’ E pra or 'Eprala' 1 ; or must we see n 
them the name of a tribe, of a ytko? or of a btai'ton. like those if 
which several have now been found in Crete? In the first ea-e. 
’EpTalos is one of the many names of persons formed on the 
model of an dlm'u-on or a demoti'-on. like ’A yen ok. Achccov, k o- 
valas, TapyijT-nos : in the second case, it is the surviving mine 
of the eponymous of a tribe or other gentile collection, like lit i- 
0n\o9. 'TXAeik, etc. 


48. House of Hichalis Fassarakis. in the village of Ini. Si de 
of local stone, 0.62 m. high. 0.375 in. wide. 0.10 in. thick. Lett es 
poorly cut and much worn. 




o» 

'• • v v y \ | 


V O 1 f\ 1 

1 Ni 


v ryv -• e oV ; • • > o ; 

c | O • 1 F ; •- r U PA y e K,?0f to 1 



1 Outsiile nr Cut". [ kiin'v 1 1 u t 

inscniitiun j utOi-tn .1 In. c. ( i_: i j , t . 

Smuii*. p. la. X-,. S], |n 1. ■. ,.j t > .. ; .., ,, 

Cumm m tin tr.ui'i u;i'. .n h hi , i ! . . r .. . , . 

* Htsy cilia, iia„ tin ^A^'Kfi-r.s • i.pr,*.is. 


' H I • I - lllln. — ill S.Unii,. in ;m 

SV . ,,, roll 

t" V-, V ,thi3 !». EPTAiOY. wlii 'h 

<1 liit'i in u pTatul'. 
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It is an epitaph in verse on a woman named Damatria, daughter 
of Quintus. I do not try to restore it. hut a good many of the 
words preserved are legible and intelligible. 


49. Stele of local stone, in tin' eliureh of the Panaghia m the 
same village. 0.64 in. high, 0.30 in. wide. 0.00 m. thick. Letters 
■ poorly cut, apieated, 0.02-0.03 m high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


TT T O A 6 K 
A I C A M M I A 
AA62ANAP 
DO N 6 I K h 
TO I C TGKNO 
ICMNHMH Z 
XAPIN 


II TO/\e/X“ 

CUS \fJLfJLLa(t) 

AXe^avSp- 
0 }( l) . XctK'^U), 

TOt? T€KVO~ 
t? fLVlijjXijS 

X aptr. 


Tear the last line was engraved i mirror. 


50. Village of Kassani ( Kaera-.-ot'). on the hills to the e.-->t of 
the ruins of the ancient town. Si.de in tin* churchyard of 1 hi ghios 
Geoigios, 0.84 in. high. 0.4U m. wide. 0.11 m. thick. letters 
apicated, 0.03-0.04 m. high. Coined by Mr. Alden. 

TTANOIAOCEA T,\- 

TT E I T H r Y N A I *■« rJj.n 7 , 

K 1 M N H M H n X A K ' L X“- 
P I N IJlv - 

i — C ) 


Pill ANsi )S ( ?). 

( (_ '<(>?< f I>< hu 'h t'i — 7i <($[< Jhif /lit.') 

It seems more probable, if not certain, that we can assign to 
Priansos the strong and magnificent elevation which closes ( n tin- 
east the impel- valley ot Messura and on which the \ enetnuis built 
one of their most powerful forts, the Cjstel Ib-hedere. Spratt 
■•rroneoitslv placed here the city of Me lac. which we are now. 
through Dr. Marinin's publication of the important inscription 
of Sitiu. 1 obliged to seek instead in eastern Crete. From the 
district of Kastelliana comes too, as Mr. Mit/otakis, .lr.. of Hera- 
1 Jtlvnumeati <hi Li mu /, YI. \k o00. 
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klion assured me, the greater part ot the coins of Priansos that 
circulate in the antiquarian coin market of Candia. 

The most important epigraphical text preserved in this district 
is the fragment of the reply to a letter, or rather to an embassy, 
of the Samians, seen and published already by M. Doublet in the 
Bull. J.e Cor?. Hell. XIII, pp. 72, To. As I have again examined 
it and, after carefully cleaning the stone, found some notable 
variants, I think it fitting to reproduce - it here in a copy which 
I may present as final, together with some new supplements. 


51*. It is a fragment of common stone, now built into the wall 
over a window of the new house of T. Krassonicolaki at Pera- 
Kastelliana. It is 0.3!' m. high and 0.475 m. long. Letters 0.012— 
0.014 m. high. The O. 0, and Q a little smaller. 


/fYNTAL 
H A A H E rj 
i N PwO;4n APXoN 
■^AlANEriEYCJVNAE 
/flAHooZANEMNAZE 
IoNaNS Ad>lAEnAPAAEI 
__ .Mr, NXPoNANKATAnoAAA 

(otansynestakeatoikeiotae 

f l S A M I O Z K A I K P; y T A I E A r n A P E A E I 
PAN A I P E Z 1 N; > A I T A N E Y N O I A N A N E X o N 
OATETEAEK ANTISAMioinoPTIToK PHTAI E 
/nAHooinAPEKAAEiAEAMEEKTENlASKA 
IAotIMaJKAIAEIaJAYToiaYTateKAITA'" 
y’Z A fl o Z T H A A N Z A Z A Y T o n n o a E o Z P A PA 1 Tl 
cYZAIEITINANZArAOJxNZAMIoizriNEZoA'" 
l^YNEriAYEoNTAZKAooTiAMINKAoHKoNESTl'' 
KAN YTI A P X o N Z A N A YTO I Zfl ATP I o N A A A\ o K PAT’i 
IT EIA NOPontITTonTAZAIIEPK AIYI 1 EPTA 
EKAZToNZriATPI A^vNoIIAIjvnkaiAMENE^ 
I rvZT A N Z A M I jv N E Y N o I A N O A I 
Yno zn i kaei oz eniie 
N T Y X A IT A I 


M. Doublet has neglected to mark on his copy the edges of 
fracture, and the part preserved of the original margin on 
the right. Moreover, the lines in his reproduction having come 
out too uneven and irregular in length and arrangement, the 
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result was that he himself did not know whether in certain cases 
they should be filled out on the right or on the left, nor by what 
approximate number of letters. I have tried to reproduce here 
tlie form of the text in the best way possible with mechanical 
means. The lines all end in nearly equal lengths, but, in the 
original, they are a little closer together than appears in the copy, 
where the stone seems to be more high than wide. 1 Lines 15-18 
are complete, and determine the exact length of all the lines in 
the stele, but the letters are carved more closely together, and 
are. therefore, more numerous in the lines of the lower part of 
the fragment : they are fewer in the upper part. 

Of the variants between my copy and AL Doublet's, I inten- 
tionally mark only the principal ones ; any one may see the lesser 
deviations by comparing the two copies. 

Line 4. li A NT / '■/.? A PXON ; 51. Doublet gives PIANTT^XiP; 
ATTAPXOI. 

Line 5. ETEYGaN ; 51. Doublet. EPIEY0QN. 

Line 17. YNEr AYZONTAS : 51. Doublet, . . . ETTAYZONTAS. 
Lines 18. 19. AA MOK PA Y \ ,y/ CAITEIAN, that is. hapoKpaT\_?j j 
7ro]\(T£iaf: 51. Doublet gives AA MOK PAT J APTEIAN, 
and reads SapoKpar[ei'av | S{a)pOK~\apreiav ! 

At the end of the penultimate line, in 51. Doublet's time, two 
more letters could be read. — KOINftl[Tf2, and. at the end of the 
last line, one more, — T[0. It can be seen that the stone has 
undergone a slight mutilation at the back. 

The meaning of the fragment is clear, although there still 
remain some gaps that are difficult to till out. We have here a 
document very similar to those represented by the well-known 
Cretan decrees of Tens, to the decree of the Hierapytnians for 
the Magnesians ((’alter 2 . 118), to the letter of the Allariotae to 
the Parians (Cauer 1 , 89). and to the fragments of the Cretan 
decrees of 5Iylasa (Lebas-Foucart, III, 1, p. 128, and E.rpUv. Ill, 
pp. 118 ft’.). An ambassador is sent from Samos to the kolvov ra v 
to renew or revive an ancient friendship. To him, the 
participle in line 5, and tile avep.va.ae of line t>, with all that fol- 
lows, lv-fer. The presorted portion of the stele contains only the 
•• Whe teas ” of the decree ; the decree proper begins with the 

1 I hail prepared a drawing in facsimile of these fragments, but by an accident 
it was ruined. 
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■words 677-Si &v of line 20. and must contain the acceptance, on 
the } 1 art of the koivov. of the friendship, the concession of privi- 
leges and of assistance to the Samians, and probably some honor 
for tin ambassador. .Vs it is a question of a decree of the koivov 
of the Cretans, this fragment doubtless represents one of the 
various copies which, probably with some addition or variation, 
must aave existed in several cities of the island. 

.My reading is as follows : 


T~\av 77-[p]o[u]7rd/r^oa- 

5 aav evvoiav Kal v hrevdiov Se 

€7 rl to Kp?;Te»« 0 i'] 7r\i)0ui civepvaae 

Sid 7 r\e~\i 6 viov crctipicoi 7 rapaSei- 

fa? e/c 77 m ]X [a] no 2 ' ^povcov kutci 7 ro\\d 

1 >0Tun’ avvecrraKe a r olKeioTas 

lU Kal (f>i\ia 7rop~]rl - ap:o ? Aral Kpjy/Jraie'a?, 7 rapeSei- 
£e Se Kal r- J « 2 ’ aipec tiv vat rav evvoiav, av e%ov- 
rev S~\iaTeTt\tKavTi pioi Trop-l to KptjTaie- 
coy] 77 X/)5<w. 77 -apeKciXe Se ape eKTevieos Ka- 
l <f)[i\oTi'p(Oi Kal dgico avrooaVTcb ~e Kal t a? 

15 e] uaTroaTifKavca^ avr iv 7ro’Xeo? TrapaiTi- 
ovi aiei Tivuis ityaOon laptop y{veoi)a[i 
<y ] ci'fc'Tra vj^ovTas — k a t d~i up.lv KadPjKOV ecrn — 
tJcip vEupxovaav avnh TTUTpiov SapoKpar[> j 

77o] \lT€lCll\ (fopOVT ITT 0 . 'T6E V UTTep Kal V 7 T€p TO [ 2 ' 

2d dpd]v eKiioTois 7 ra-pi'-xov ■ dirdi a>v Kal a pkv i- 
■ . . (ok OT ev cra(f)i(o(; Tiiv 'Aapaov evvoiav <f>ai- 

vijtul otov in to ’Ivri/rXeto? ev 7 re- 

civrev ■ ritual rat ii\ya~ 

6di Kal errl acoTijpual ' ) t'So^eJ twi koivwi [toil 
2o [K/3;;Taifch)r "| 


Line it. Among the more important results of my revision of 
this insci lption is my hating made clear the reading of the parti- 
ciple e-n-evOwv. which is nothing else than eireXOidv, according to 
the 1 lest chian gloss evtielv eXOen'. Of this, until now, there" was 
no e pigTaphiral example: but we can see now that it must be 
attributed to Crete, and placed with the other Cretan glosses 
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given !>v lle-vchiHs : avxiti'. avtcvova. avaoi. OevyeaOai , etc., for 
ct'vcdr. uXkvoi’ci. aXc o?. OeXyecrOai. etc. Already. ill the legal in- 
si . ii >t ii >11 lit' ( i • s r t \ , i ; : . th“ form azev~ riai. for ddeXiriai (Col. V, 
li le IS), had betn found. wliieli some wrongly thought to he an 
er ir. Other in — -i iptioiis troin the same city. whieh I shall soon 
publish, ■will permit us to increase still further the epigraphieal 
e\ nnples of these phoiiet'C forms. ’ETreXdoVre? is the participle 
al-o used in the C retan decrees of Teos. for foreign ambassadors 
woo present themselves to the cities, the assembly, the i-osji/oi, etc. 

Lines 7-1 L which cannot he entirely Idled out. are. nevertheless, 
char as regard-, the meaning. They refer to the speech which 
tl. * ambassador of the Samians has made to the tcoivov of the Cre- 
tans. reminding them with many words < Bia TrXeiovoov'). and demon- 
stiuting clearly (<x«6i<w?) the antiquity of the friendship and the 
rt ations between Samos and Crete, and the manner and the cir- 
cumstances througli which the friends] tip was formed ( avi'eara/ce ). 

.Cine lit. (ppovTiTTovras : a dialectic form already known through 
tl examples einrpepptT-rev. a-TroXoyir-tOco. etc., of other Cretan 
ii .criptions. 

Tile following lines are too milch mutilated to allow of an 
at rmpt at restoration. The name ’Exi/cXpi. which occurs in the 
gt litive in line 22. seems to have been that of the ambassador, 
oi head of the Samian embassy, that had come to Crete. 


32''. Stele of common stone imbedded in a wall in the interior 
oi the house of Amigno.stis Kyparakis, at Castelliana (Kato-Meto- 
el ’), O.gg m. high. 0.:>0 ni. wide : letters. O.o:’,— 0.0-1 ill. high. The 
a -ias two forms: sometimes the bar is ineliued. A: sometimes 
In ci/ontal. A. I’uhlished also by Dr. Mariani ( Jf nuniwHti dei 
L ucei, Yl, p. 22S ). 


zuciMOce 

nirONHTHI A 1 
ATYNAIKireN 
OMcNHcJjIAAN 
A P Oj M N H M H C 
X A P I N <3-^ 


Zto&ifios E- 

7Tiyoi’//(t) , T)j(t) Iol- 

a{t) yvi'uLKL yev- 

[»■>]( l j fX 1','jfXTji 
\ttfHV- 


yiyi'Ofxai has here simph the meaning’ of elpl : "who has been 
loving to her husband." 
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53. The inscription that I communicate here I did not see 
myself, but it was copied by my friend Mr. Evans, director of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in the village of Kato-Kastelliana. 
It is a slab of common stone, found on the hill of Castel Belve- 
dere. and is about 0.09 in. high and 0.40 m. long. 

O O 



I read, changing two letters in the first line : 

Xappar[iW /cat (0 )paa-(i/)7TTo'A.epo[?] 

o t 0to/3eo\7&z ’A pre/xt. 

It is a dedication to Artemis, which leads us to think of the 
exist, nee of a temple to that goddess. Some coins of Priansos 
also bear the head of Artemis. 

I lie form ’Aprepi for ’Aprepthi is also found in the inscriptions 
of Haghios Galinis (Soulia). See below, Xo. 78. 

TsouDsorno. 

(■ Harbor of Priunsos ; hiatus?) 

54. Headless marble Hermes, in the bed of the Tsoudsouro tor- 
rent near the mouth, amid the ruins of the ancient citv ; 1.05 ni. 
high, 0.37 in. wide, 0.22 m. thick. Letters, ft. 03-0. 035 m. 


M (aptcov) A vprjXiov 2-r[d\-] 
kiov. tov a^ioXo- 
ycOTdTOV. A vpr'j- 

[X]to9 Et’pi/rato? 

TOV (j>t\oV. 


The Roman pens Stalcia 
was already known from a 
Greek inscription of Poz- 
zuoli. in Arch. Zeit. XXXIX 
(1881), pp. 300. 310. 
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Bianxos. 

Although reduced to a mere fragment of no intrinsic value, and 
moreover of a later elate, 1 am unwilling to omit the publication 
of the following sepulchral inscription, copied on the site of 
the ancient city of lliannos by Mr. Evans, and kindly communi- 
cated by him to me. lliannos is another Cretan city that is not 
represented in the local epigraphy, the only two texts that we 
have about it belonging to the group of decrees of the asylum 
of Teos in Asia Minor. Even the slightest testimony found on 
the spot must therefore be welcome. 

55. Viano. Sepulchral stele, with comb, mirror, etc. 

'"O E I A C 
H M H T H P 
ET- B 

The tomb was that of a two-year-old girl, whose name must be 
lost with the upper part of the stone. The first line preserved 
contains the hardly legible name of the mother. 

’O p~\eia<s 
V 

eV(&>c) /3 

Arvi (”Ap/3/9, Steph. Byz). 1 

Of this place, too, where, besides indications of prehistoric 
settlements, there are found near the sea-sliore traces of a little 
Craeco-Roman city or town, we possessed no written monument 
till now. Mr. Evans, in his last tour through Crete (see The 
Addle my, July IS. IS 1 . Mi), found there, as at lliannos, a sepulchral 
inscription, which, however, is preserved entire, and which he has 
likewise been kind enough to communicate to me. It is of the 
Roman period, of the type belonging to the large class represented 
by tire funerary eiypi of l.yttos. 

56. Arvi. Sepulchral stele. 

ETTA4>POA6 1 ’E Tra<j}po8ei- 

TOCAPTEMI tos 'Apre/u- 

CIATHOYT A T P I trial O Ovyarpl 

MNHMHCXAP1N Xapw 

1 S. V. "Apfiis. 'Eo-ti Kal ev Kprjrr/ " AppLov opos, Zvifa Tifiarai “ Apfho; Zeis, 
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Haghios Thomas. 

The vast and characteristic necropolis found at Haghios Thomas 
in the province of Monofatzi. 1 though to what city it belonged has 
‘not yet been settled, yielded some inscriptions a dozen years ago. 
In my last exploration I was enabled to add to these the two fol- 
lowing. These, too, consist merely of names, carved in broad but 
not very deep incisions in the rocks, that are lionet combed w ith 
tombs. They are found below the present village, between Paga- 
nianii and Kera Spiliotissa. 


57 . Letters, 0.0G-0.07 m. high. 

NOJNIOY N mviov. 


58 . Letters, 0.06-0.08 m. high. 

CCOTA 

AOYc 


SwxdSon?. 


Oaxos, or Axos. 

59 a and b. Village of Axos. House of Phot is Taphermos. 
Fragment of stele of local gray stone, inscribed on both sides; 
0.25 m. high, 0.33 m. long, 0.00 m. thick ; height of letters on 
the first face. 0.02-0.024 m. ; on the second face, 0.018—0.022 m. 

a b 


1 Described in Spratt, If, p. 5,, and in Muriuni, Moutuatnti dri Lincti VI, 
pp. 183-186. 
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There is very little to be obtained from either face of this stele, 
a fact that holds good in general for all these poor fragments from 
Axos. 

The text of both the part a and the part b seems to have been 
laws, which, judging from the writing, nut) he as old as the fourth 
century. This is true of the fragments that follow as well. 

( )n the face a mention is made of avr/ftoi,, immature youths, — 
avrjfto, line 7, and a]cj?/3o? or aJinj/So? (accusative plural), line 8, 
— which fact, taken in connection with the verb Trraio), which 
occurs twice in the fragment. — tttci (crei, line 6 , and Trraia . . ., 
line 2, — as well as with the phrase at /u-rj 7reidotT[o], line 4, would 
lead us to believe that this law or regulation related to the 
education of youth, before the period of maturity and the 
resulting entrance into the agdai. In line 3 there is mention 
of the andreion, ef [d]a<5/»po, and in line 6 of the cosmos or of his 
functions, Kocrp. . . . ; but in what connection with the rest it is 
useless to seek. 

In this fragment the use of o for co in the genitives avSprp'o and 
avr]fto is noteworthy. The inscription on the other side (5) has 
the co, and I can hardly believe that it is of much later date than a. 
To imagine, therefore, that we iind ourselves here in the period 
before the introduction of co into the alphabet is impossible. 
Besides, this period, in (Jortyna at least, is still characterized 
by the boast rophedon direction of the lines. (Cf. the Gortyna 
inscriptions of the third period in C’omparetti, Iscrizioni Arcai- 
che Cretesi , pp. 235 et seq.'). It might be maintained, on the 
other hand, that these two inscriptions were carved in the inter- 
val when the co had been introduced already but had not yet 
come into general use, and that the manner of writing, in con- 
sequence, varied according to the carver : or perhaps that the 
inscription on face a is a copy of a more ancient text. We 
must not,' however, overlook the fact that the sporadic use of 
o for cb. especially in genitives, is found also in Cretan inscrip- 
tions of tlie later period. The chief examples can be found 
collected together in Skias. Ilept Tq? UppriKyjs BiaXe/crov, pp. 121, 
122. 

On face b oaths are spoken of, — opvvpev, line 6, a\aOeta<; 
bptco . . ., line 3. In line 4 can be read 6 e7rt/3d\Xaw, a well- 
known word of the Great Inscription of Gortyna ; in the next 
line, perhaps. (6)vwv p-rj pe/cco[c] ; and in the last, e’jypa/xeVa? 
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or i~\ypapeva <r . . or, better, rj[ypapeva. a now well-known 
form of the participle of y pdifico in this dialect. 

The form of the digamma ([) is the one that occurs in the 
greater number of the coins of Axos of the non-archaic period, 
and in the Axian decree of Teos (Le Has. tjo). The form F, 
elsewhere common, is rather rare in the coins of this citv. and 
has not yet been found in its inscriptions. The more archaic 
coins and inscriptions have, instead, the special sign /Y. which 
appears also in the alphabet of Eleutlierna. 


60 a and b. Another fragment of a stele of local limestone, 
inscribed on both sides, at Axos. itt the house of Aristides 
Tapliermos. 0.43 m. high. 0.24 m. wide. 0.07 m. thick. 
Letters, on face a. 0.02-0.023 m. high: on face b . 0.015- 
0.018 m. 




-G A 4 . 

NAT 


/A 


1 N M H A A 


'• k A T E K N A 



Y T"_r 



P I H TA 
A M ENO 
Y MA \ k i . 
o A r_ ! |< A 1 ' 


A A 1 A ; f 
1 A E A A 



? *> • 

NHT! T.A HH"!% 

•x^njtiTaxphmAti 

TiL'TAI jx/\OA,PEPi 
JTX ! Tr CA E i 1 E C T Y, 
~ a L i E CT-^AF P OA 1 TlS 
YAi CCi i<Al HE T FX: 

•■d N EKrl t E Pi a p o| 
A[A EopiAE Mf 
O i fN A,fsJ O j T-A 4-t 
A T A NT AC P pc| 

■p Ah A A £ C-A P 

; E N TAi po; “ 

' .CGCTdC KAp 
\A.l PAo r\ )<' 

Va aiY 


Vtii 
• r5eL’ 


Face n. 
can judge 
and there. 


Here, too. we have a fragment of a law, so far as 1 
from a few terms which can he made out here 
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Line 3. ... u>v prj \a[yacrai? 

Line 0 Kplvijra [t 

Line 7. perhaps a\~ap4vo [? 

Line 8. yvvauct. — 

More interesting is face h, which contains a small piece of a 
treaty between Axos and the Cretan town Tylisos, the name 
of which appears here for the first time in an inscription. From 
coins and from some non-Cretan inscriptions, one of them long 
known, the form of the ethnicon Tt/Xecno? and TuXtcno? was 
known. 1 By the aid of this form it had been possible to cor- 
rect the erroneous names Cylissos and Gytisos, by which the 
town is called in the manuscripts of !8olinus (XI. 4) and of 
Pliny (IV, 20. 3). The ancient name is, moreover, preserved 
exactly in the modern village of Tylissos, near Candia. 2 This 
fragment gives us the name twice, both times, it is true, incom- 
pletely (lines 5 and 7}, but the elements which are preserved 
in both places, and which complete each other, leave no doubt 
whatever as to its identity. 

What can be read with certainty on the stone is : 


Line 3 aim t a xpripa[ra ■ • • 

cocrat KaOdwep .... 

5 .... toil re Facial is Tv\i[aov . . . 


. . ra ■ i^iarco Se 7ro\ir[eveaffai 
. . T]iA(a-oi real per e\[eiv 

Vepip 67Tt SpO 

a Fafjov d ip.Tr. . . . 

10 .... /ejod'ar o'i t av 

array 7 rpo 

. . . Tra^paicaXeacu 

ev tcu 77 o\ [t ? or 7 ToXireiai? . . . 

? bans tea 

15 &7rXo[&>]/c 


1 A “Epuw Ti'Xfinos in an inscription of Ooreyra. C.T.G. 1S40, 1. 7, and some 
Kpijres TrXio-ioi in Thessalian sepulchral inscriptions in Atlieu. MittheiJungen, 
XI, 48-4‘J. 

2 See the only two epigraphic texts of tliis place in Museo Ital. Ill, pp. 6S6-688. 
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It is easy to make out, in these shreds of phrases, the expres- 
sions that occur over and over again, with little variety , in the 
various treaties of alliance and of isopoliteia of the Cretan cities 
which we possess. 

Line 5 is certainly to be completed thus : rm re Fagicoi is 
Tii\t[croi' /cal toh TuXt<xici)i Fa£o2. Lines b and i also probably 
run thus: e^emo) Se TroX/T^eveadai .... rah re T uXicriou F a^ol /cat 
to m Fabian T]uXta-ot /cal fj.ere^\_eiv Otvcov teal avdpanrivcov . . ., etc. 
It is a question of the usual reciprocal concession of rights of 
citizenship with a share in divine and human affairs. 

The last portion refers apparently to fines, — . . . . t<S] Snr\6a>. 
line 15. 

As regards the alphabet, what is noteworthy here is the lunar 
C for 5, a sign which I have also found at Gortyna in inscrip- 
tions not later than the fourth century before Christ. Sporadic 
examples appear also in Attica, about this period, in boundary 
inscriptions (opo:), 1 on vases, and also on coins. 2 

61. Fragment of common stone found at Axos and carried to 
Iletimo, where it is preserved in the shop of Mr. Georgios Dro- 
sakis. It is 0.40 m. high. 0.34 m. wide, about 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters of the third or fourth century before Christ, 0.02 in. high ; 
the 0 a very little smaller. 

n A NTTJL N 
AMEKPlNEl# A~n 
NAAYTOJA E 1 O J 
N A \ A A AFl O 5 KA 1 A\ 
TJlNAI AX T AH E 



1 Kohler, Athen. Mitth. II, 281. and C I. A. II, 1152. etc. 

2 See Reinach. Epiyraphie Oreryue. p. 208; Wright, Trans. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc., 1890, XXVII, p. 79. 
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This, too, seems to be a fragment of a law, as may be seen by 
the expressions . . . gg Kpive\_ v?], line 3; ah to? aye<r#[a>, line 4; 
toiv SiKaurav , line G ; but nothing can be made of it. 

62. Small terracotta cloth-weaver’s weight, in the form of a 
truncated pyramid, inscribed on one face, found at Axos. It is 
0.115 m. high; the letters 0.008-0.010 m. high, the <{> a little 
longer. 


KaAevfOca 


L. 1. The form of the name with the e in the second syllable 
is not new. t’f. KaWeWo? in an inscription of Megara, C.I.G. 
Sept. 1. Xo. 33. and the Latin C'allenieus for Callinieus in Hilar. 
Op. hist, frugal. 3. 4. n. 29. 

L. 2. I have no recollection of any other example of this name 
Ilepn^o?. The form nepi^a?, -aero?, however, is known. 



Eleutheexa. 

63. Slab of common stone in the pavement of a threshing-floor 
belonging to the M ovg ’A paaviov in the place called ’? tov A tavov 
to aXcow, near llaghia Irini, in the eastern valley; 0.42 m. high, 
0.025 m. long. Letters of the archaic period, the B 0.115 in., the 
0 0.05 m. high. 



Perhaps t'o]v I3ov . . ., “the ox” (/3 ow). 
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64 . Fragment of local stone, deficient on the right, on the left, 
and on top, Trailed into the edge of the terrace of the house of 
Manolis Zaeharakis at Prines. It is 0.18 in. high. 0.57 m. long ; 
the thickness could not be measured exactly. Letters i\ith small 
apices, 0.04-0.045 m. high. 

^VkToyyi o s’kaoys 

^THPS XI T ELI P AH I RX 


, . . A] ovkIov vlbs K\ou<r ... or Over ... 

. . . A ap^drrjp Icineipa ? jip[to?] . . . 

65 . Six adjoining fragments of a cornice of local stone in the 
field of Manolis Jerakarakis, on the western slope of the Acropo- 
lis ; height. 0.26 m. : combined length. 0.85 m. , thickness. 0.21 m. ; 
very beautiful letters. 0.04-0.045 m. high. The inscription is 
deficient on the left, complete on the right. 



L. 1. The stone-mason had marked the R with the down stroke 
like the Homan letter, hut noting it in time only cut in the P part, 
leaving out the stroke \, which remains as a hardly visible 
scratch. 

The Tiberius Julius of the inscription is no other (as I am 
informed by my colleague at the University of Home, Professor 
de Ruggiero, to whom I have shown this fragment) than the 
Emperor Tiberius. “The strange form of the name is met with 
only in an inscription of Spain ( C. I. L. II, 1660) and in the lex 
de imperio Vespneinni ( C.I.L. VI, 060. 1. 2), in the former case 
as a real blunder, in the latter on account of his being named 
together with Tiberius Claudius.” 

66 *. House of Hadgi Constantinos Zachariudakis at Prines. 
Piece of local stone forming part of the right doorpost of the 
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door to the terrace; 0.175 in. high, 0.84 m. long, about 0.20 m. 
thick. Letters with very small apices, 0.03-0.035 m. high. 



The stone has been probably sawed oil on the right, or else the 
inscription from the beginning was carved on two blocks joined 
together. 

It was copied before by S pratt (Plate II. Xo. 8), but with a 
mistake in 1. 2, and by XI. Tlienon (7?t r. Arch., 2\ r . S„ XVII, 
p. 296). Churchill Babington, in Spratt's book (II, p. 425). 
has given the reading 

BaoaXea IlToXe/rai[oi' 

TLvepye[r>)v 

inferring, without hesitation, a dedication to Ptolemy Euergetes. 
I do not believe that the arrangement of the lines, as we tind 
them in the fragment, permits us to express so decided an opinion. 
XI. Tlienon has made the same criticism. In the first line, after 
the proper name there is a good deal that is lost. In the lost 
part there might be just as well a patronymic as an epithet or 
anything else. I think, as we are evidently dealing here with 
an honorary public inscription, that the most probable supple- 
ment by which the lines preserve their right proportions is some- 
thing like this : 

BacriXea IlTo\e/x«t[oy tov to? 7 ro'Xe&i? 
evepye[rr)v 

or Baa-iXea nToXe/aai[oi\ a 7roXi? t'ov 

evepye^ryv. 

"Which of the Ptolemies it was remains unknown to us. since 
in the various Cretan or, more generally, Greek inscriptions in 
which King Ptolemies are spoken of, their official epithet is not 
alwavs given. This stone may have been dedicated to the king, 
with the title of benefactor of the city, in consequence of some 
treaty of friendship made with the Kieut hernians or some inter- 
vention in their favor in times of civil discord or of war against 
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some other Cretan town. It is needless to call attention here 
to the closeness of the relations between the Egyptian Ptolemies 
and the different Cretan towns. Some of the most interesting 
inscriptions of the island are documents relating to this subject. 

67*. M. Doublet, in the Bull, tie Corr. Hell. \ ol. XIII, p. 48, 
has published a fragment of an interesting inscription of Eleu- 
therna, which is now kept in the collection of the Syllogos of 
Rettimo. It contains a portion of the text of a treaty of alliance 
between lying Antigonos (ynost probably (donatas) and the Elen- 
thernians, which the editor has interpreted and tilled out with 
great accuracy. I have again seen, and, after a final cleaning of 
the marble, again copied this text, and, in some lines, have been 
able to make out a few more letters. In most cases these 
had already been restored by M. Doublet, but, in two or three 
instances, make slight modifications in the part he supplied. Only 
in line 80 have I been able to make a substantial change in a word 
which, on another occasion, had caused much doubt in myself and 
in others, and which, in the form in which it had been read. 
M. Doublet was justly obliged to leave unexplained. Xot that I 
care so much for these variants, but. because of the desire that 
a copv of the inscription should be obtainable which also repro- 
duces its material shape, and, above all. shows the outline of 
fracture ( a matter neglected in the French publication, but. as 
I view the matter, indispensable in texts so greatly mutilated). 
I have wished to reproduce it here in its entirety, in a draw- 
ing which, if not precisely a facsimile, is. nevertheless, very 
nearly one. 

The preserved portion of the stele, as may be seen, is a little 
less than half. fo attempt, therefore, to supply the missing 
portion with absolute, verbal exactness, however stereotyped the 
phrases in this class of documents may be. is an impossibility. 
But I do not even attempt to approach the original reading more 
closely than JI. Doublet has done, by comparison with other 
Cretan texts : for. though I may prefer in some places a different 
expression, or a restitution more in accord with the measurement 
of the lacunae, my additions would agree with his substantially 
as regards the meaning, without, in their turn, being absolutely 
certain as regards the form. T. therefore, merely repeat here his 
transcription and restitution of the text, adding below some obser- 
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to/ftMAEW NTT po roviAN 
EX EINA1 AEXTE PA NX. YM 
//////■A/// S^NTirOKloN K AIM AK E A 0 
EAEYGE PNAloYXKATA 
*T 1 ro MON/AUAETOYXEKro 
x\ HOE N AEN ANT I ANIYM/A A 
V/////////O TANA ESfHcpiXHTA\ H"PO 

( o 2TEAAETH.XAN OlKOE 

v/////'r\ ietnhme Pa iiei koei 
N TA 1 TT p OI E AE YOEPNAI 
-////ONOYIYNArETAIAN 
/A HAA X PA IXA^HSANT 1 A 
HMHT I ANAEKAIONKTAY 
(/iSTAEN AETH1EKAHE I 
Y////0 Y uxt AEASEPEI 
O X A\ o l A A AO AAYA3XN 
«KP\IE)EAAIINEAN 
////// O HOE1AN ENTAI TETPA 
W*" Y OEPNAIAN HTH N 
OYN ATTOTlNETAXAI'f 
////ENTHlXYNAlPEOETiXHI 
,////////'r nata nox IKTHNE 
'/r poiA rArrLX n h a p h 

,)/////' P I X INAOYNAITOIX 
,»a//T O I X ET*t VT\M\0 \XO IX 
V~TAV ATT OETEAAEIN 
A’.XE i KOXIA<i> H1ANPA 
VJ\ N/A E N EATIAEY X AN T 
ATT O XT E AO YX M 
W,/>N APA.-.XAEYOE PoY^ 
E////Y - YMMAX i AOTAPEZ C 
W/A T H t h m e PATE ixeka 
\///WZ N p V-: N O 8 oAQYj 

NE.'.NA .A7////4 

W#y;/A - m 

yff/wma a m 4 
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vations on the principal variants I have found, and on two or 
three places where my additions would not agree with his. 

This is XI. Doublet's transcription ancl the supplement : 

Tod? ’EXei/Heprat'ot/? iroielv tov 7r]oXepoi/ 7rpo? oil? av 
7roXeppt /3atrtXed? ’Awdyoi/o? ■ p j;] e^elvai he erepav avp- 
paybai/ <jvvTi6ea6ai 7rpo? ft acrtXea] WvTi'yovov /cal M aiceho- 

ra? to d?] 'E \ev9epvalov$ • Kara 

5 he t d avra prjhe ftaenAea ’ Av^Tiyovov pr/he rod? ftcyo- 
vov<i avrov pyhe Xla/cehovcov py~\deva evavTiav avppa- 
\lav TiOeaOai 7rpo? ’EXet/Hepi/atW?] . "O rav he ^p<f>iarjrai. d 770 - 
Xt? Trepireiv ftopOeLciv Tiva atT^omeWerataav ol /coV- 
fXOL r rjv ftopOeiav rrjv 1 Irrj^iaPelo-av^ ev rjpepais eiKocn 
10 cup’ p? h\lrf](f)i'(r6T] ■ orav he irapaye^vcovTai irpos ’E \ev6epvaC- 
ou? TTpeafievral irapd ftaaLAecos ’Ai/t^oVoi/, avvayeTcocxav 
ol Koapoi ti]v eKn\i]alav ev . . .] /;pe'pat? a<f> f;? av ira- 
payevcovrai ol it peer /Seurat, eav p]rj tl avayicaiov ko\v- 

a V l ]wra- ev he rrp e(/c)/cXpa't / - 

15 at TTpoa-ayercocrav rod? ’Ai >Tiyov]ov ftacnXem Trpecr- 

ftevTas Ka\ xpVpaTi^ercoaav, /cal ol /c]oVpot aXXo ppfler 
rrpoTiffeTcoaav i rplv i) 7rpecrftevTal<; «7ro]/cpi'cret? hd>aiv eav 
he pp airocTTelXcocnv ol KocrpoL tjjv ft ]o/j0eiav ev tcol yeypa- 
ppevcoL Kara to yp'r/^icrpa tuv ’EXe]u0eprat'[w]r j) ttjv 
20 7rapayye\lav tov ftaaiXecos Tpoirwi. wtivl]ovv , cnroTiverajaav 
ol Koapoi hpaxpa ? popt'a? . . . . e]z/ rf/t cr[v]vaipe0elcnp 
e/c/cX/jrau TroXei ■ eav he pi; o-^vvaydycoaiv rrjv e- 
K\rjalav f) rod? TTpeaftevra ? pi; Trpjocraya^/coa-ir f) xpij- 
paTurcocn irepi dXXoa irp'iv l) cnroicp^Lcriv hovvai. rot? < 

25 TTpeaftevrais, evo^oi eaTco<rav~\ t ot? i-nriTiplo t? otcr- 

wep ] /cat cnrocrTeWeiv 

ryv ftopOeiav ev Tat? ppepat?] d'/cocrt afi ?;? & 7ra[pa- 
yyelXwaiv ol TrpeaftevTciL ■ /cat et’ p]dr ySacrtXed? ’Aiwfryo- 
t/o? peTairdp^ei rljv ftoy6eiav. ol hi Koapoi] aTrooreXodaiv 
30 avTip. pyepova? /cal dVXa e^oi/Ta? d]i>8p[a?] EYGOPOY 

T >1 1 7ra pd VdKevOepvairov erjuppayuat, 7 rape^e- 

t /SaatXed? ’Avrtyovos e/caVr/y? t]Tj? ppepa? et? e/ca- 
(a)TOt/ dvhpa p ... v dp?o[X]od[?] .... 


Line 2. The pp], supplied by M. Doublet, although a little 
worn, can be seen on the stone. 
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Line 3. I see a § at the beginning, before ANTITONON. which 
would not confirm the supplement wpo? fiaaiXea ' Avriyovov of 
Doublet. Perhaps it should be merely wpo]? ’ Avriyovov. 

Line b. . . . ryv ■^n^iaOe.laav^ iv ppepai*;. etc. In front of the 
EN. there is visible on tlie stone HI. which excludes the participle 
supplied, and demands instead a verb in the subjunctive. I should 
till out the whole phrase in lines 7— 10 as follows : "O rav he ilry<f>L- 
cn)Tai rj 7ro | [\(? irepyreiv rpv (3 o i]6eiav. a'ir-~\oaTeXXeTU>aav oi koct | 
[pot av pi] tl avayicalov /ctaXt/o-]?;/ iv f/pepais eiKoai | [d^>’ ?;? av 
etc.] 

Line 20. Tpoirun omw] ovv, D. On the stone is seen QIOYN ; 
hence we must supply Tpor-on oranovv. 

Line 20. . . . /cat cnroareXXeLv. D. The stone lias TAI, not 
KAI. I believe we should supply here yeypcnr\Tai, reading the 
whole passage (lines 25. 20 ) something like this : {in rohucoi ecrrw- 
crav roh aujrof? eVtrtptot? oh [wep jcal Trept rcov . . . 7e7pa7r]Tat : 
that is. - If the cosmoi transgress, let them be liable to lines equal 
to those prescribed for other cases.” Put. on account of the 
lacuna preceding yeypa-mai. we cannot guess what the cases are. 
Then should come a period, and. with cnroaTeXXeLV. .another sen- 
tence begins: ’ AirocrTeXXeiv j [ 8 e trv {3oi]0etav iv ?;pep]at? or iv 
t at? ?;pep]at? ehcocnv a<f>' ip av ira [payyetXaxn. etc. 

Line 28. el p]ev /SaaiXe ik\ I). The new reading of the stone 
demands that this lie corrected to iav pev (3. 

Line 3U. d]r§p[a?] EY0OPOY. D.. who declares that "le mot 
evOopov xe lit tri * itettement xur 1 estn mpiipi'. Before seeing the 
stone, some years ago. in publishing another Cretan inscription 
in the JIuxvd [till.. Yol. III. p. ti07, I had tried to defend this 
reading of M. Doublet with the adjective Oovpos and dovpios. and 
a comment by Suidas on these words. Later, Danielsson, too 
( Kpiijrnphii-a. p. (i, note 2). took this word seriously. The inspec- 
tion of the marble, however, has now taken away all difficulty by 
complefelv removing the strange word. It is true that the letter 
which precedes the POY, through a defect in the surface of the 
stele, or through a slip of the chisel, has the appearance of an 0. 
but, marked over this, an E is clearly distinguishable, while, in 
front of the EY. between this and the visible letters A5 of uvhpas. 
there is an EA. therefore E-'EYGEPOY , that is. avhpa<; iXevde- 
poe[v]. llie king wishes, and the rnsinoi pledge themselves to 
carrv it out, that the Lleuthernian soldiers or mercenaries, who 
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are sent to his aid, shall he enlisted from the J ree men, the free 
citizens, and that they shall not be slaves. 

The text which this stele presents to ns, as may be seen from 
the words with which it begins at line 1, is not complete. 1 he 
praexerijjtum of the Cretan decree is lacking ; so are the conside- 
randa which we should also expect. The stele, as we have it, 
therefore, only represents the second page of this treaty of alli- 
ance, of which the first page, written somewhere else, is lost to us. 

68. Fragment of a limestone slab found at Eleutherna, and 
given, by Mr. Georgios Drosakis, to the collection of the Syl- 
logos of Kettimo, where it is now preserved ; 0.36 in. high, 
0.345 m. wide, 0.097 m. thick. Letters, apicated, 0.03-0.035 m. 
high. 


It is a small fragment of an inscription of the imperial period, 
which I do not attempt to restore. 

69 . Slab of local stone, inscribed on the edge, found near a 
tomb, now in the house of J. Drosakis, at Prines ; 0.08 m. high, 
0.25 m. wide. Letters, 0.03 m. high. 


^VNUOIi 


Perhaps the stone has been sawed in the upper part, but to the 
right and left the inscription is complete. I cannot imagine, 
however, that anything can be obtained from it. 


70 . I'o Axos. or more probably, judging from the quality of 
the material, to Eleutherna, belongs, I believe, the following 

o 
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fragment of light porous stone, which is preserved in the col- 
lection of the Syllogos of lvettinio, with no indication of its 
provenience. It is a little capital of a Doric column surmounted 
by a plinth, all in one piece. The inscription was on the ante- 
rior face of the plinth, and of it seven lilies — but not all in 
good condition — are preserved. The whole fragment is 0.28 m. 
high, the inscribed plinth 0.187 in. wide. Letters, of the Hel- 
lenistic period, with the ends slightly thickened, 0.02-0.022 m. 
high. The two first A's of the last line have no bars. 


A T E A A T A1A 
OYMHNAPXr! 
AOPKOSC A^ 
NAZATOPA 



Nothing, or but very little, can be made out of this inscription, 
which was probably of some importance, as it may have contained 
information concerning the constitution of the ayrfa and the rela- 
tions of the ar/ehttai to their chief. 

What was the connection between the phrase preserved and 
the part lost cannot be seen. Perhaps at the end of the first line, 
or— as the space will hardly allow it — in the preceding line, a 
relative pronoun has disappeared, and it will be necessary to put 
a comma after ayeXarai : 


. . cov 8e (?) t- 
av 9 Tijiia[r 9 
e]Sou/xed[a 
ayeXarai. 8- 
ovfitjv 

That is, “Let the things whose price we agelatai paid, be entrusted 
to the a px°i. Then, standing alone in the last two lines, is a 



A O Y M E O 
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proper name with its patronymic Ao'pvo? Favagayopa , which is 
perhaps a repetition of the name of the author of the proposition 
or of whatever document it may be. — a name which must, in 
all probability, have occurred in the beginning ; or else it may 
be the name of some secretary or other person that we cannot 
o'uess. At anv rate, it does not seem to me possible to make 
room for this nominative in the phrase above. 

The persons composing the tty el a are here called dyeXdrai. In 
the inscriptions hitherto known they appear with the name aye- 
Xaoi (t’auer. 1 Xo. 38, 1. It) and 42, 1. 43). We do not know 
whether the third form too. — that by which they are named in 
Hesvehius's gloss, — ayeXacrrow ■ e<£jj/3ou?. K ppre?. was in use or 
whether this must really be emended, as some have proposed, 
into dyeXdrai • t oh? 

The apx°? °f line o is what Ephorus in Strabo (X, p. 789) and 
Heraclides Fonticus (Fraym. III. 3) call ap^om of the ayelu. The 
latter, however, calls him also ayeXcm;?; and by this Dr. Hoeek 2 
and Schoemann 3 were led to suppose that ayeXauroi or ayeXaarol 
were the youths, and ayeXdras in reality their chief. But this 
is not continued by our fragment. In one of our archaic inscrip- 
tions of (Jortynu the chief of the avhpelov is also called ap^o?. 

The lack of the iota adseriptinn after the l) of ap^ca(i) is perhaps 
due to an oversight of the man who carved the inscription, or to 
the absolute lack of room at the end of the line and to the carver's 
not wishing to carry the silent i to the beginning of the following 
line. 

The forms Sovpujv and eSov/xeda are noticeable for the vowel 
sound in the root syllable. As for the infinitive in rjv. we already 
possess examples of it in Crete. — and in fact for the very verb 
that occurs here, Karahofxpv, etc., — but only for the archaic 

period ((iortyna: fragments of the north wall; and Fabricius, 
fragments in ( omparetti. Ixo'iz. Cretesi urciti<‘lu\ X os. lo2 seipp, 
Xo. 17o). Fur the later period we hate only the infinitives of 
the verb ely(. i}M v «'nl y/iyv. sporadically in the inscription of 
Drerus (d/cxce Ital. Ill, pp. * » . > 7 Xo. 78*). 

1 fell u. ib Ansh, r li. Jhiz el Eii.-tiiilin ,nirt. p. 300. Baunack wished to 

read d-yeAdorai's i Ile.-i/i hut, tn, m liaunack, ,S tiiilun mif ibm Gebiete der (triech. 
mid Arbch. Sfii'tielti u. p. -0 K 

* Krrt”. III. p. 10t). 

3 Greek Antiquities , X, p. 37b of the Italian edition. 
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71. The proveuienc' of the following sepulchral stele is also 
uiu. ei lain : 1>M it was a-smvdA in the department of Ilettimo or 
it' inline kite ncighll :rh It is likewise preserved in the Syl- 

logos of that ri'v. A mu-die sink. o.-h>5 m. hit'll. 0.29 m. wide, 
0.075 in. thi -k. hi >kei! on the upper and lower edges. The lower 
inscription A t n\ed aw mate!;.' m elegant characters: the upper 
one seen!-- s ui with a ih Il-edged instrument, and with less care — 
it was e > hl.-mly .tdde 1 to the lower one at a later date. The 
letters in inscription o. are 0. 025-0. 03 m. high: those in the upper 
inscription (/<), O.u55-0.>i55 m. 



b) Meredd/3- 
(T r)i 

Hipyia. 


i! ) Oiuaiui 
ilei e.6dp<Tr). 


Tor the lein. lime name ’(.) i\icnu>, of which 1 can remember no 
other example, i t. the Wi-il-knowu name ’ Ouacrcb and ’Ovacriov, 


SvnniTA. 

< u’ this town, the ruins of v. liieh are seen on top of the hill of 
T,n‘ me.' and on die slope towards the Turkish village of ( -Jenna, 
we possessed till now no ,-pigraphic monument, save the decree 
relating to iln- as\ him o r loos lo,;n 1 in the temple of Dionysus 
in that eit\ of Asm Minor. Alihongh mere se[>ulehral titles of 
late date, the following little inscriptions from its necropolis are 
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therefore not entirely unimportant. They enable us to add to 
local Cretan epigraphy one town more, and lead us to hope that 
if new investigations are made in the place these inscriptions will 
not long stand alone. The ruins of Sybrita, especially those that 
are seen at the foot of the Acropolis hill toward Genna and 
Apostdli, impressed me as being more interesting than they seem 
to have been to Dr. Mariani. 1 Its coins, too. show that it was 
a rich and flourishing city, and its importance — due in great 
part to its tine and strong position, dominating all the lower 
valley of Amari, and to the fertility of its soil — must have con- 
tinued for a long time even after the fall of paganism. Sybrita 
appears in the Notitiae as the seat of a bishopric, and two of its 
bishops are mentioned, the former as present at the Council of 
Chalcedon, the latter at the Second Council of Xicaea. 2 I think 
it not improbable that some Christian inscriptions of the Syllogos 
of Rettimo, with no marks of origin, which I shall publish in my 
second paper, may come from this place. 

72. Slab of common local stone, in the house of Abdullah-Aga 
at Genna ( Yevva ); 0.29 m. high, 0.42 m. wide. 0.11 m. thick. 
Letters apicated, 0.02 m. high. 

<J>IAA-rA0OS 

TT A P A A A E 1 
THEAYTOY 
TYNAIKIMNH 
MHSXAPIN 
E T a N I H 


<$>L\dya6o<z 
IlapSaAei 
Trj It) ecu; TOR 
yvvuiKi fxvq- 
\dptv 
£tuh’ Trj m 


73. Cippus of common stone, in the house of Abdullah-Aga at 
Genna ; 0.38 m. high. 0.195 m. wide. 0.14 m. thick. Letters 
0.010-0.015 m. high. The text is very incorrect. 


L. 2 A A I . . . si,. 
L. 5 Ye I OJ . . . 

L. 4 M H for MHC 


1 Momunenti 0/>i Lincei. VI. p. 217. 

in , ‘ ,y nnt ° in tht ' “^redaction tg the Christian 


inscriptions below, p, 603. and Cornelius, Creta Sacra, I, 


p. 255. 
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TT A N © £ I A 
XA(€Y0€PlAl 
T CO Y e I CO 

mnhmhxApin 

€ T CO N I Z 

The form A l\ev0e'piSi for ’E XevOepiSt is analogous to alri ov for 
iron> in another sepulchral inscription of this place and of the 
same period, which was so much injured that it could not be 
copied. 

I have accented ’EAeodepiSi, accepting a form ’E Xevdepts, which 
would be the masculine of the well-known woman's name ’EAeu- 
Sepfc. 

74. Ka<fxf>evelov of Ademis-Aga, in the same village. Small 
stele of local stone. 0.45 m. high, 0.31 m. wide. 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters, 0.02-0.025 m. high. 

M A P 0 A 
e TT I K T A 
T CO I A I CD 
AN APlMN 
HMHCX A 
P I N £T CD N 
K € 

’E7rucTaT or ’E muras, a name already known, is probably the 
pet-form for ’E 7 tAt^to?. On the other hand, the name ’E7reicr/cTa? 
in the inscription of Lyttos, No. 100 of the Museo Ital. (I II. p. 680), 
is very strange if correct ; or should we rather read ’E7T eocra?, 
erasing the a as being a mistake of the stone-cutter? The two 
names of this inscription seem to indicate persons of servile con- 
dition. M apda is a foreign name, peculiar to Syria. 

75. Small stele of soft stone found at Genna, now in the 
possession of Mr. Siganos. jeweller at Rettimo ; 0.255 m. high, 
0.155 m. wide, 0.05 m. thick. Letters rudely cut, 0.015-0.017 m. 
high. The first fiv§ line:? underscored. 


M apda 
’E TTLKTaiC) 

TUl{i) ISt u>(t) 

avSpl jxv- 

W X“- 
piv, iru )v 

Kt. 


IIav#£ia 

(AtA.)ev#e/)i8i 

fiv7?/x)?(s) xapiv 
irS>v i£. 
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The [MNH] of 1. 4 was evidently written in ligature, as 
is not sufficient room for three separate letters. 



’IorAictr [o; 
’IovAiur 1 1 ) 
rcL( 1 1 i<) colt ) 
TratO'Ojf t ) \_(->~vrj- 
O. {.(./]$ \apt. ^ 
irun' d 
fitiao) r$. 


76. Small stele of porous stone found at Ihriiui. and i:ov 
the preceding one. in Mr. Siganhs's -.m pat net n .(, u :;g m 
0.22 m. wide. 0.0 ! >._> m. thick. An oinameiiiu 1 - 
inscription : the lines underscored. Letters. 0.02C-'.'.o2-i :n 



Meyt6V*ir 'K—n- 
6o(>0£ T’,/« L I 7>y , / ) 

yvv Uk\ !‘ Vi /- 

7WV K. 


Observe the peculiar form of the G and the ligature of the 
line, showing a tendeiiev to ciudn- v, ritin* *■ 


there 



w ti 


stM*< hi* 
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San; tl'Ary of Hermes K pavalo?. 

77. I have published, in Yol. II of the Museo Italicuxo , the 
archaic terracottas found in the grotto of Hermes Cranaeus some 
t ears ag >. I have un\v a little inscription of later times from the 
s'.mi' place. It cmskts oi a single name, written on a small terra- 
i )tta dis, ms perforated li.itizontally so as to he suspended bv a 
i >i' 1. It is now in the hands of Mr. Siganos. at liettimo. The 
i mmetor is U.ns2 thickness. O.Uifi m. Letters, raised in 

i tee t angular lield with a border, 0.008 in. high: the P a little 



The object, representing very probably a weaver's weight, like 
k o terracotta from Oaxns i Yo. (V2 above), is offered as an ana- 
thema by a woman named ’A p^apiara. 

Similar weights of carious periods but without inscriptions, 
will be publish -d with the terracottas found at Praesos, Phaestos, 
e -C.. ill a later article. 

SorijA. 

This litile coast touii mentioned by tlie author of the Stadi- 
a mus 1 was rightly identilied. as I helieve. hv Paslilev 2 with the 
ruins that are semi in a little indentation in the coast called 

1 St.ni m. . 1 /. 55 

- 1, p. aot. 


See also Muller's notes in Didot's edition. 
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Haghios Galinis, directly west of the Bay of Messara. A dozen 
years ago the inhabitants of the neighboring villages of the 
interior, wishing to make use of the ancient landing-place, began 
to build dwellings and storehouses in that deserted spot ; and 
in the excavations made for foundations and in the search for 
materials for building, they came across some blocks covered 
with inscriptions, which were published, partly by M. Doublet 
in the Bull, de Corr. Hell. XIII, pp. 74-75, and partly by myself 
in the dluseo Ital. Ill, pp. 737 seqq. With one exception, these 
inscriptions consist of mere reminders and vows to Artemis, cut 
or caused to be cut by visitors on the walls of a temple, without 
any regard for order. Sometimes they fill only one block ; some- 
times they spread over two contiguous blocks, passing over the 
joints ; sometimes they are so crowded that they are written, one 
above the other, so as to make an almost undecipherable mass of 
letters. 

In the last few years some new buildings have been added to 
the earlier ones, and new holes have been dug in the ground 
in the search for ancient material that could be used. In this 
way the remains of the temple itself, whence came the first scat- 
tered inscriptions, were discovered ; but they were seized upon 
at once and partially covered by new huts built above them, so 
that the ground plan can now hardly be made out. The archi- 
tectural remains, among which may still be seen fragments of 
Ionic columns of an artificial and bad style, show, however, 
that the building was of a late date, and perhaps not much 
older than the inscriptions discovered up to the present time. 
It occupied a space slightly raised above the right bank of the 
little torrent that comes down from the Haghios Galinis valley, 
but a short distance from the point where it enters the sea. 
About it, on both sides of the stream, are seen a few remnants 
of poor buildings, while on the little height that rises above 
the port on the east there are found traces of an insignificant 
necropolis. There is no trace of other public buildings, a fact 
which proves the slight importance of the place. 

In taking possession of the remains of the temple, the peasants 
came upon some more inscriptions of the same character as those 
discovered ten years ago, and preserved them, or built them into 
the walls of the new houses in the place. As will be seen from 
the form of the characters, they all belong to the Roman period. 
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78. Mural block of limestone; 0.375 in. high, 0.635 m. wide, 
0.20 m. thick. In the storehouse of Grigories Stavrulakis. It is 
covered all over with inscriptions, cut on it at different times. 
Of these, only three are entire and legible. 



a. EtW8a>/x>[? 

T potftipov ’Ap- 
reptSl £v\r']P. 

b. Under the preceding: 

A[»[a']p[» ’A pTe'fu 

evxpv. 

c. Under the preceding, a little more to the right : 

Hepcnri'cov ’ApTQe'p.ibc') ei>x i)v. 

In the central part a name in large letters, placed over the 
other inscriptions, began and ran over on the contiguous block 
to the right : 

or something like it. 

The third line, which can be seen along the left margin, must 
probably be read and filled in : 

.... ’A pre/a]et ^a[p]icr[T] rj[piov. 

The last name to the right in the lower part seems to be 
Tcrt/reVj; [? 

The six letters distinctly legible above the inscription of Sera- 
pion make a proper name, Marais', which may be compared with 
the known name, also of a woman, Marei? ( C. I. A . Ill, 2818). 

The rest is hopeless. 
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79 . Mural block much worn on the surface, in the same store- 
house; O.-jlJo ill. hiy'h. 0.1J4 in. wile. 0.115 m. thick. 



. . . t'cu j? ’Ap 

’Aprepi r Sc 
’Aprcjpsoi el'XijV 


Me]i'ai'Ojo[o? ( ') 

hcdpeitpoi Fcirr-pa 

Iv\.7ikfi_a . . . 


The name Tda-rpa we hud ahv.idv found at (lortvna. 2/ca- 
paj>°<; is new. so lur as I know. Cl. the common noun c/ccipufroi 
( axapicfievoo . erica picpdopat ). 


80. Another mural block, like the ptv-o.limr. now imbeih.led in 
the wall of the house of Manuli Mumm -/..iki : 0.005 m. hi'di. 
0.60 m. wide, 0.215 m. thick. 





Xiicr liiim ,,n.I la-t i ~ .il* - ,n v i ■ . ■ : 

T.in =• ■"**. . . . ’A pr-Tre' c' 

Lil.. r A '■•> ’ n c-jV . . 

% 

32. Mm ai >uc. a . i. . > ’.i"'. . i’T'-'i m. 0. 42 m. \\ ide. 


i: 

'A- ,'a.m V 

v- 

- , >n 


!’hu lull [purr, ’i ■ 1 ■ '. •' ■ .a.. I i ; ill'. lul- v.uv- 

1 ■ * s -l } 1 . 1 -i O: til 1 il.'l 1 . I 'll l . ‘ 11. . 1 . lulls; li.iw illVli Oil 

;Lu iH’Xi lil'ie-k t.) ilic lull. 
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I can hardly believe that this is the inscription published, with 
letters of the same shape, by M. Doublet, in the Bull, de C'orr. 
Hell. XIII, p. 74, and read and tilled in by him thus : 

'EJp/ita? 

’ A.'ttoXKwvi 

’A/3T6>i(&) X a - 

pL~\ <TTl']OV. 

Nothing, or nearly nothing, can be obtained from the two fol- 
lowing fragments. 

83 . Limestone, of the same kind, but with unsmoothed surface, 
walled into the interior of the unfinished house of Dimitri Yerga- 
daki ; 0.145 m. high, 0.29 m. wide. Reading difficult and doubtful. 



Line 3. dfejo-utz' (?) 

84 . Fragment built into the interior of the house of Manoli 
Manolitzaki, near the arch of the tire place ; 0.105 m. high, 0.49 m. 
wide. 

* 


85 . Block built into the outside of the house of Janni Verga- 
daki ; 0.23 m. high. 0.38 m. wide; letters, 0.03 m. high. 

p A N I o Y . . . os Vuvi'ov 
jyjBr'' H N ’Apre/iiSi 

The form of the name is clearly Tawo?. and not Tpavios. 

86. Small block, or plinth, of limestone walled in to the left 
of the window of Micliall Matliiudaki's house; 0.145 m. high, 
0.23 m. wide ; letters, 0.02-0.022 m. high. The a is lunated (C), 
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while the e is square. On the right side of the last two lines, 
there is a break in the stone which has been skipped over by the 
person who cut the inscription. 

Z uj CIMOC 
A r ui N ofycE 
V X H N,AW r Vl 
E A 

87. Piece of limestone built into the exterior of the house of 
the brothers llamalaki. on the garden side ; 0.23 m. high, 0.32 m. 
wide; letters, 0.045-0.055 m. high, slightly apicated. 


T. KAcb[Stos 
Aa<£vo||<£dpos 

ei xCv y - 


T.KAAY 1 
A A <i> N Q 
E V X 


ZutaifjLOi; 

'Aymvos c- 

vyrjv air- 

{SooKt. 


88. F rom Haghios Galiuis comes also the following fragment, 
shown to me, at Rettimo, by M M. J. Drosaki and A. Vlataki. 
It is a piece of a marble slab, 0.255 m. high, 0.337 m. wide, 
0.022 m. thick, with letters of very bad and careless shape, and 
evidently of a late period, 0.01-0.022 m. high. 



L-Sguu 

iu o y M o N 

/<E TuiNANuiTEPuiNPP 
AAECYMBEfolAECXEAoNPANT AC 
)1UTUNEN£XECQE TOY TOIL 
MAEINEZEAA E^N A E T 1 N CO N 
IKACTHPION a n e n e K K I H 
OIACAKOACKETHNO. 

I E E H " 


I do not attempt to decide as to its contents, for it seems to me 
too obscure. Some phrases make me suspect that it may contain a 
inscription, or Imperial letter. The more distinctly legible groups 

are ’ Line 2 ov fiovo[v ( ?) .... 

t€>v avcorepcov .... 

crvfj./3e . . Be a^Bov Travras 



rEbLiiv. <*• ii alii linn: 


GOO 


Line 5, 



TZV TO i 9 
t T LV 0)1* 




The rovroii of line ~> is < li\ i lo< L in .he wrnmg rov ran. I 
line G we 1 ave a c- rrcc.bni el the- .ton 'viia jr. • L...1 L-ft i t 
the co. In l.’.ie i : u * . i ..H'lL __-..er lit' tiie end -re-Iiis l^e bt 
gneer-shap 1 k. the la-t Lil..r < .. H. 

C^C --O'. 

89. Frm . ill.- d.'.iii i of ('•> I h. - . _•! v ?. Lae. runt of a 
archaic* ,-te - re i '1 ei j x. ' ■ - • it. w.h.n * \y. n 1. ' in' 
years an* >. . ■ ■■ > i _ ■ . i .. r. .. 1 ' - r-. AIci_tI.at 

near tin* \ 'a • ■ ' ... V.. .. L n v ; a’ lie i in t!. < r 

wall which h\it . the :i .1 u .. the i Yli , 1 1. The upye. 
border was a ,1 1 . 1 a : rule vhh h Veb elli-elle ’ 

off when th .-.l. >. i ■ . ,1 ; , _.i tl _e vndi. 



The inse-iiption contains, 
left, the Ha nie in a w..ua.i 
nymie in the gx nitlve : 


in two lines, running- from right tc 
in the nominathe. with her patro- 

■ . IXCllA 

■ . . oyroi. 


The i ha- the same form as in the only 
at Cnosso.sd to evhirh -tat ■ the district 
belonged. 

1 AIuHOulluIl iUi 111 . i 


archaic fragment found 
of Arellanos must have 

,( i ■’»' .iii- 

ax', _\u. JUo. 



ixscmrriox 


rnoii various cuetax cities 


G 01 


4 

Eastern Crete. 

In my journey to the eastern extremity of the island, taken 
Mth the especial object of stud vino; the topography and the 
tniijuities of Praes >>. I found no e; .ip rapid 1 m1 nov.-ities. Tlie 
ally impoitaut document that has eome to ljoht, in due last few 
'e.ns. is tlie inscription of Siu.i, •_ oataaiiny a treaty between 
he Praesians ami tlie Lilians, which was copied ami published 
a facsimile by lb. Ma.ianh 1 n:id which I may perhaps later 
lake the subject of a fu: her study, ’the ivu.lt s of my archaeo- 
lyieal investigations Prae.sos will be oi\en in a liter article. 
L se I'ittlehrai ins -tm tion m-mu It.Mios. of which an ex.ct copy was 
-■aiisinitied to is. after my dcpirtiiu- hum Cu-tc. is all that I 
.aw to CLiiii ; uui :. v.ate lioui this nar. ui the island. 


lit os . 

90. SI tb of b ;.-l .hnk storm ihttnd at Erimopolis.- now in the 
one of (i.-.ioo- 's.iv.t iki. ,.i Pal ickestr. ,n (>iua,: 0.15 in. 
in.li. f'.tlT iu. v .. e. fitai'. t . Ol— 0.0 j m. hiyli. Copied by 
r ifesser 1’ourde a,_n ....hi. 
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CRETAN EXPEDITION, 
n. 

CTIRISTIAX IX3CRIPTTOXS. 


Until a few years ago not more than live or six Christian 
inscriptions from Crete were known; but eliminating a few of 
quite a late date, there remained only three that belong to the 
Byzantine period, namely, the two texts from Gortyna published 
in the C.I.G. under Xos. 8635 and 8759, and another from the 
same city which has been published by X.ovpfiov&s Bv&vnos in 
his pamphlet on Crete quoted above (p. 545) ; this last inscription 
is perhaps the earliest. 

The first is an inscription, referring to building, which still 
remains in a field at Hagliioi Deka, and belongs to the first half 
of the sixth century. Of the second, which is lost, there is only a 
copy in a Vatican manuscript (Xo. 1759). It belongs to quite a 
late period, as it is dated in the year 1292, the tenth year of Em- 
peror Andronieus Palaeologus the elder. 1 The third is a brief 
invocation cut on the exterior of the apse of the early church of St. 
Titus, now called the K epa, or Havayia , which was still visible a 
few years ago, but has lately perished in consequence of the bar- 
barous restorations which have disfigured this interesting monu- 
ment. 

The inscription of Toplu Monastiri copied bvSpratt (Vol. II, p. 
429f i> only a recent poetical composition in ancient style and, to the 
same period, that is, the time of the Venetian dominion, or even 
later, belongs, in my opinion, the fragment from Rokka copied 
by the same author (PI. II, Xo. 13 ): the same is the case with 
the inscription of Eleutherna, published by Tlienon in the JRenie 
Archiohrpqtie, N. S., XVII, p. 293. 

In a large island like Crete where the introduction of C'hristi- 

1 See also Museum of Classical Avtvpufies. Vol. II (London, 1852—53) p. 279, 
where both inscriptions are given, but the second only in the Latin translation, 
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anity gdes back to apostolic times and where in the eighth century, 
as we know from the acts of the Second Council of Xieaea, there 
flourished not less than eleven bishoprics, 2 material of this class 
of inscriptions ought not to be scanty. On the other hand, what 
we know of the history and conditions of Crete during the cen- 
turies that immediately follow the close of the Roman dominion 
is very little : still less do we know of the primitive Cretan 
church. Under these circumstances every addition that can be 
made to the number of Christian monuments in general and 
especially to inscribed monuments must be heartily welcomed. I 
therefore thought it best — without making any special researches 
— to collect during my excursions all such inscriptions as I hap- 
pened to find. As far back as the time of my first journey, more 
than ten years ago, I copied six or seven short texts which I after- 
wards published together with some other Christian inscriptions 
of the Cyclades in a note published in the London Athenaeum of 
October 3, 1891 (Xo. 3336). During my last expedition I was 
able to add twice as many to those already known. I publish 
them in these pages not without the hope that other explorers of 
the island will soon succeed in increasing their number, so as to 
make it possible thereby to furnish important contributions not 
only to Cretan studies, but to that larger work, the necessity of 
which is now being felt — a “corpus’’ of Byzantine inscriptions. 

I do not wish to attempt at present to establish, even approxi- 
mately, the date of the different inscriptions. We have in this 
case no criteria, except such as can be drawn from palaeography, 
which can give no help in a field where for a period of manv cen- 
turies the material available for comparative study consists of at 
most about twenty inscriptions, all short, all in isolated fragments, 

2 Eleven Cretan bishops signed the acts of the Second Council of Nieaea (787 
a. D ). See Snn-osnnr/a concilia, ml regiam editionnn era eta, studio Ph. Labbei et 
Ct. G'ssarhi (Paris 1071), 1 II, p. .348. As early as the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury eight bishops are mentioned in the letter addressed by the Cretan episcopacy to 
Emperor Leo 1 at the great council of Chaleedon in 431. The text of the letter is 
given op nt. IV, p. 075-076. 

The third of the NutUiac Grnccar Episcoputnum, the date of which cannot be 
exactly determined, but which appears, according to a private communication sent 
me by the distinguished Byzantine scholar. Professor Krumbaeher, to belong to the 
period of the Palaeologi, enumerates twelve bishoprics for Crete. See Hieroclis, 
Synecdemus et iSotitiae Gracae EpUcopatuum , edited by Parthev, 1886, p. 118. 



f;r4 rrr'”''.* r.irn:! rr 


an»l- vritli a c x • }■*:■ n. *1 " mL I '/i'L 



Mr/’yr? il‘i- ~ 

f/.'- o: 

l-i'vc'Cf A . L~6 II. TTi A.' T ? 
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line 8. The nominative Sid/cav for buhcovos (inroSidKoiv — {rrroSia- 
kovos) is rare but not new. 

2. Syllogos of Rettimo. Marble slab 0.215 m. high ; 0.38 m. 
long: 0.016 thiek. Letters 0.007— 0.015 m. high. 

HM€TfePHtKX\\lCToN6)t.tlC\or£>t6 

XOPlHt 

M ArKoNfeN£YCdBv£CCINnAMftrvPlfecCI 

^UtfcOJN 

TCO A6TTONOC K.WTO <A PTToC6TtoYpAnig)N 

AMfet02E6. 

t Im h n A r re Ao ecc A. n en i ce B Ac-i'fePo n text 

'TlMACAfeHNMfcrAAHMRAClA'HfciAATHN©€oT€. 

KhoN 

Afc I A 1 H Nee OTHT ATO CjOViKytt tAeX N ■Y'T otFFTA 
6YOCoAo N6 KTANYcjO NS'YK HCO o AY X.AN AfeA KoXnoN 
eiAoCOTtC0C©€:-l-K.oM6P0T0fcVKfeA0MAN\4»lBA 

Aoito 

CllCMAytXPXNTOMHteeeiKHN AoCIN 
Ar\o cj>errec 

'H/ier epr/s tcdXXurTOv t'yt'is. Aoye X(ptcrT)e. yopCps 
Xlayvov iv evaefiiecraLV iravriyvpUcrcn Suce’cov. 
to) i)Se 77 twos fcXurdtcapiros livovpaviwv ave'w^e 
Tiprjv ayyeXoeaaav , €7r(e)i aefias lepov eaj(e 
5 Ttpas oe i)v peydXijv (SatjiXijeida. t rjv QeoreKvov, 
deibu]v @edr))Ta. toctov S’ in reSe^vvTo 7rvev/j-a 
evo"%oXov e/cravvcov 7 roXw^avdea koXttov. 

eldos ottws OeiKov /3pOToe(iceXov ap,(fH/3dXoiTO , 
trfjs. fJ-dwap,- ai/ToXh]S deeucijv doaiv, ayX(a)otf)£yyes. 

This is the epitaph of the tomb of a certain Magnus; it is 
composed entirely of hexameters, with a few metrical errors which 
are easily seen and mine orthographic mistakes. Thus we have a 
v not allowed by the meter in verse 2, eu<xe/3(e<rcr{[i>], and an € for ai, 
in the same line, in Sucecov lor 8uau'a>v. In verse 4, iirl should read 
« ret, and in verse 0 there ought to be inserted an a in ayX(a)o<f>ey- 
yes. 
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The first verses are perfectly intelligible: but the meaning of 
the last lines, from the middle of the fourth verse, is not so clear. 

The idea expressed in vv. 4-5 is that Magnus has been able to 
attain to heavenly glory because he had as his lepov aefias and his 
rig at his great queen (r)y peydX^v (Sa<ri\>iei'8a), that is, the Mother 
of God, etc. With regard to the obscure part that follows I owe 
some suggestions to Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, to whom I 
have shown the inscription. Professor Smyth thinks that, as a 
reference to the controversy regarding the cult of the Virgin (v. 5) 
and the heresy of the Monophysites is improbable, the inscription 
refers to Christ throughout (Ao<ye, v. 1: pdnap. v. ft); that if 
avaroXi'i] is here equivalent to aWdiaw, the meaning is that 
through the resurrection the elSo? fiporoeitceXov becomes Oei/cov, 
ayXaofayyes (cf. i Cor. xv 53 sejq.) : and yo piifi (v. 1) may be 
taken literally, thus showing that Magnus was a monk. Possibly 
evaj^oXov (v. 7) may support this view. 

3 . Syllogos of Rettimo. An inscription rudely carved on a 
fragment of an ancient marble disc. Height 0.37 m., width 
0.31, and 0.018 m. thick j letters irregular. 0.01-02 m. in height. 

c o 4> on An A pAkA\xp"y 

$\ Ao NTEHHAt KAAV 
ITT I eEoKTlCToHTT^ 
oKTAn A r^iuNAfr'c 
THNKAlAFlt c y 
Ao HAAPIKVO I 
XPEEX LUoTI 
NtEPYC LL) 

’Eocjjov av&pa xal Xp(t<rro j{) 

< piXov yen) jjSe KaXv- 

7TTHSU-) fyeoKTiaTov, 7 Tp(eo rfinepov '{) 

ovra. -rrdvTWv gii<r- 

Tpv Kai aetftov- 

Xov. X^P LV a01 - 

Xpi'tcrTie. ex<o on, 

ge ipvaw. 
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This is an epitaph from the tomb of a certain Theoctistos, 
who, if I am not mistaken in translating the final mark on line 3, 
must have been a priest. At least, I do not believe that one 
should connect this sign with the following line and read r irpo\ 
ovtci -rrdvTcov, because in this case it would not have been neces- 
sary to mark the irpo so strangely. This 'dvr a, whether it be 
joined to the preceding word 7rp(eo fivTepov) or to the following 
words ttcwtwv should be understood in the past tense, i. e. 

as 7 evopevov. 

M varrjv, line 3-4, has the meaning of pvaraycoyos , which in the 
Christian writers is generally equivalent to •• priest.” ^lvcrraytoyia 
in Iren. 628b, 661a, in Eus. ii, 05b, in Cyrill. II, 1076a, etc., 
signifies •• initiation into the sacraments ; ” in Isid. 200 a it has 
the value of “ordination." Mua-Ta 7 &> 7 ec 0 is “to celebrate the 
eucharist or to baptize," Athan. I, 276c; Soz. 1569b. 

’A etf3ov\o<s, line 5-6, is a new composite regularly formed like 
aei'AaXo?, aeiSpopos, etc. 

The last phrase of the inscription differs in its syntax from its 
preceding poition, being worded in the first person and contain- 
ing the thanks of the deceased himself to Christ, who has saved 
him. 

4 . Syllogos of Rettimo. Fragment of a slab of ordinary stone, 
0.25 m. high, 0.21 m. wide, and 0.047 m. thick ; irregular letters, 
0.02-0.03 m. high. Its provenience is uncertain, but it is 
thought to have been brought from Eleutherna. 

Though it appears to be an invocation it may, however, be a 
sepulchral inscription. 
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Line 1. The supplement Sido-'coaov ] is suggested. 

Perhaps : Aido-[a>aov .... XpaxTe irpecrfielais by interces- 
sion !: ) T)}? Ilaz'Jayi 0 £OTo 7 c[oy . . . . ] Kal tov 'Aji'ov [tov 
Selva .... etc. 


In line 5 we read: ’I aapa/fA . . . or ’\aSpay)[\ . . . (for 
Ter pari[X), which is probably the remnant of a Biblical expression, 
such as o 0eo? Tcbv <pvAd)v tov ’I apa>j\ { C.I.tr. 0270 1 . or of a praver 
to receive the deceased into the lap of Israel. 

Line 6. There seems to be a form ol the verb d.7roaTpe'cf>a g 

a.TroaTpei\r .... 

5. Eleutherna: Fragment of a limestone sepulchral stele 0.48 
m. high : 0.59 m. wide; 0.06 m. thick: in the centre is a cross 
in relief. It is walled into the outside of the halt-ruined church 
oi Haghia Anna on the north side of the acropolis hill. 



AveTravaaro /j paicapia pr'jTijp ’A .... 

Alrj(vt) MaiW( i) k 6 eirl lvS\ucti(ovl) TrepTrri]( l i [^/yepauYj /2? 

6- Goitjna. Small marble slab, broken on the right side, in 
the garden of Manuk- Iliakis at Ilaghioi Leka. It is 0.18 m. 
high; 0.165 m. wide, and 0.082 m. thick; the letters are 0.012- 
0.015 m. high. 


+ AnctuaycA 

TOOTHN£YaX 

K4 >!Aoxphctom> 

/AN H/AHS IceANNI 

Ankaaptoyaap' 

aaoktco b p I oy 

I N A* S 4- / 
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’ Aveiravcra- [ 4 - 
ro o tt)V ev\a[fir) 

K^al) cf)i\6^prj(7TOV 
pvrjprjv ’I Barons 

dv(cvyvd)(TTi]‘i '! ) ma'i\ xapTov\dp[ios 
pi](v\) ’OicTooffpi'cou) 
ivBilKTLWVOS) ? -j- 

A fact to be noted, as apparently special to the language of 
these Christian inscriptions of Gortyna, 3 is the use of the absolute 
accusative in lines 2—4: o rr?c eu\a[/3>}] kcu ef>i\d-xpri<TTov p.vr\p.r\v 
instead ot o rfp enXa/SoO? kciI (pAo^p/jarov pv^firi^ ’Icodvvr/s [cf. 
C.I. Or. 9285 : rov Tij? paKapLcordrr^ p.v>jp.r)i ’ AOavaatov. “Athanasius 
of most blessed memory "i. 

7. Cortyna. Small fragment of marble slab inscribed on 
both sides, but not in the .-anie direction (on one side it is length- 
wise, and on the other crosswise) in the garden of Manolis 
Iliakis: 0.165 m. high, 0.115 m. wide, 0.027 m. thick. 



a) Ave\7ravcaT0 o tijv . . . 

aaSt[ Ka\ paKa- 

ptav pT VJ]pi]V prj- 

VI ’O Kt[g> ftp 1(0(1) 

tVS^ucTtawo? ) .... 


3 See the fragments published in the Athenaeum. 
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r+ + 4 - 

A NETT AYCATDHM AKA 
P 1 AAHACTAC I ATVETl P 0 

aaaia* — 

b) + + + 

'Aven ravaaro rj pana- 
p[a ’ Avacrracrta. rr]v irp'o 
AAAIA? ’Okt(o/3p(lov) 


The mark of the date in line -3 is not clear to me, as it is im- 
possible, for this period, to interpret the three A's as the numeral 
30 indicated in the ancient Attic manner. Xor can this number 
be connected with the sign IA, indicating the Ides, according to 
the Roman calendar: hence nothing can be got from the remains 
of the last line. 

8. Gortyna. Garden of Manolis khakis. Thin marble slab 
broken on the left. 0.30 m. high, 0.13 m. wide, 0.03d m. thick, 
letters 0.02d-0.035 high. 

fYCATO QMA 
yVHCIOA w P°C 

InmoyaioY 

M M E PA 

y 4 

\ / 

-f-’AaeTraJacraTO 6 pa- 

Kapios ’ EicicXlriaibdwpo^t ?j 

prj]vl ’lovXiov (Sic). 

. . . rj\pepa(i) 
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9 and 10 . Gortyna. Two small fragments of marble slabs 
in the same garden. The second is inscribed on both sides. Xo. 
9 measures 0.057X0.09 m.; Xo. 10 measures 0.09x0.10 m. 

kAPlANX 
fj -AKA P.l ! 

Xo. 9 

pa\icap(av 

pja/capL- 



pa]Kapi . 



Xo. 1 0 b. 

av"\eTra\ycraTo 6 ttjv 
p.aica]pi'a[y pv-pfiriv ? 


I think that the following fragment, inscribed most inaccur- 
ately and with poor lettering, should be counted among the 
Christian inscriptions : 

11 . Gortyna. Piece of a block of local limestone in the gar- 
den of Georgius Iliakis at Ilaghioi Peka. It is 0.30 m. high and 
0.42 m. long; letters 0.04 — 0 07 m. hiuh. 

T UJ KtTTc'H 

M APKt /\\c( 


rwu) KTei'<TT[r]{l) 

Ma/wfeWej i'vom i ) V 

The following fragment comes from the neighborhood of 
Gortyna: 

12 , "V illage of Bobia. House of Jannis Polydakis, 0.26 m. 
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FEDERICO HALF HERR 


high, 0.18 m. wide; letters 0.018 m. high. Copied by Dr. Tara- 
melli. Facsimile of a s-queeze made by him. 

(_ IcTn 

t KACTHWif 

1 PAH€ PlUJNP'W 
£ l €PoYA!Att6m^ 
fK^AeicTHC€SAoM| 
l< PoM6 YP!c K 0 M€ W| 

K o c tf.^goko k/f 
' oKT UJ6 XoYCHCCj 
•THCXHMATHCCIAH/ 
i P oTTAPABAi 
;t in AirynTiuA/ 

~ 1 ■ ' V/ 

I confine myself to giving the exact text of this inscription, 
which appears to me to be wanting to a con-iderable extent on 
its right side, which is broken away. It k certainly of nnusual 
interest. TCliat is preserved does not give me a sufficiently clear 
idea of the context, and 1 leave it to others more verged in Christ- 
ian antiquities to explain it. From the remains of the first line, 
where we read 7 rwerw, it seems to me tlmt one may conclude this 
inscription to be a notification regarding certain things to be 
done. This is confirmed also by the mention of 7 rapafiai'vcov at 
the end where we should expect a statement of the penalties to 
be inflicted on the transgressors of these regulations. 

13 . Arcadia. The following inscription conics from Ini. I have 
expressed elsewhere my doubts on the identification of Ini with 
Arcadia proposed by Svoroiios. Dut [ do not hesitate to believe 
that in the Byzantine period thk locality belonged to the diocese 
of Arcadia, which imct certainly have been of considerable extent. 
The form of the letters of this text indicate that it is rathe, earlv, 
probably even of the Homan period. H is on a piece of c.iinmoii 
stone, broken both above and below, which k walled in above the 
door of the country church, called rj K oi/xr/an ©go tokov. near 
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the village of Ini, not far from the ruins of the ancient city. 
Height 0.21 m., length 0.32 m.; letters well -carved, 0.02-0.025 

O O 

in. high. 


QT CJMO ATT A C A ' 

ji' A AY A CO NT CO N/X i 
f \ P COPHXOCANLY P Oj 
!a£MOCMO! pan acp 
ATV C K A 60 C €: © £ OC 6 MT 

| rT O NE o nta p £ \ M A fta) 


GaVCLTO . o 
to>(; ? ) poXnras [I ],us\- 
i|ra, avXcbv tusv Xj[7~ 
vpcav f)x ° ? aveopo- 
/xsrcT • polpav b’ ov\k 
cnre/cXcacrs Aw e/O. 

eovra. icelpai 


The composite aTroxXiaSco (d7rA\a><7e 1. 6) is new and not to be 
found in the lexicon* or in tiie 'Svvayayr, adrjaavpicrToov Xetjeav of 
Koumanoudis. Its use with the double accusative polpav and ipe 
^instead of ipoi) is also noteworthy. The inscription is in verse 
that is in part regulated by the accent. 


Federico Iialbiierr. 






**A book that is shut is but a block ” 
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